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PREFACE 


< 


M 9' tenure  as  the  thirtieth  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  has  drawn  to  an  end  Soldiers,  historians,  and 
policymakers  will  weigh  the  key  decisions  made  by  the  Army  leadership  during  the  last  four  years  against 
our  success  in  improving  the  Army's  military  capabilities  Although  we  have  had  to  make  some  tough  choices. 

I  think  that  v-e  have  made  solid  progress  and  that  we  tried  to  do  what  was  “right”  for  the  Army  and  the  nation. 


-  3 

This  book .  a  compilation  of  my  written  and  spoken  works,  is  intended  to  provide  insight  intcnmy  tow  as  Army 
Chief  <J  Stall  by  capturing  the  spfrit  of  these  last  four  years,  the  rationale  underlying  important  decisions,  and 
She  ideas  Shat  were  fostered  during  my  forty-one  years  in  uniform,  including  those  early  developmental  years 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  My  hope  is  that  it  will  help  to  enhance  the  professional  development 
of  offxers  and  noncommissioned  officers,  the  preparation  of  genera!  officers,  and  the  knowledge  of  historians 
and  researchers  The  book  includes  major  addresses  to  military  and  civilian  audiences.  Congressional  testiroo 
ny  interviews  published  articles,  letters  to  General  Officers,  and  edited  White  Papers.  The  editors  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  prologue,  an  introduction  to  each  section  in  the  book,  and  run  epilogue  to  assist  the  reader  in  using 
these  collected  works 


We.  the  Army  leadership  and  I.  have  had  a  vision  of  where  we  thought  the  Army  should  go.  We  have  striven 
to  improve  readiness— in  the  present  and  for  the  future  The  elements  of  our  vision  have  served  people  and 
families,  balanced  and  increased  the  combat  capability  of  the  force,  improved  iointness.  capitalized  on  productivity 
enhancing  technology,  and  strengthened  stewardship.  We  tried  to  champion  new  ideas,  improve  the  state  of 
leadership,  and  enhance  th»  climate  of  command  so  that  our  soldiers  and  their  families  could  truly  “be  all  that 
they  can  be  "  Our  work  is  not  finished  There  are  numerous  dtailenges  that  still  remain;  but.  in  my  view,  the 
Army's  pathway  to  the  twenty-first  century  Is  well  defined. 


Many  persons,  too  numerous  to  mention  by  name,  have  contributed  to  this  book.  These  persons  include  the 
entire  Army  Staff,  mv  speechwriters.  and  members  of  my  personal  staff  who  contributed  valuable  materia]  and 
expert  hdp  to  my  speeches  and  articles.  I  am  grateful  for  their  assistance. 


Chief  of  Staff 


Approved  lor  Public  Release.  Distr ibut ior. 
t'n l  halted. 

Per  Ms.  Mary  Kosehill,  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff 
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United  States  Army 

Vico  Chid  of  Staff.  United  States  Army.  Washington. 

Chid  of  Staff.  United  States  Army.  Washington.  DC 
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Jwltiwff  Dakar  TTmrfr 
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Washington.  DC 
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Command /Commander  in  Chief.  Combined  Forces 
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Grade 

Brigadier 

Major  General 

Lieutenant 

General 

General 


Chief  of  Staff.  Uruted  States  Army 


Jun  83-Ptesent 


General 
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PROLOGUE 


On  June  1983.  General  Wickham  assumed  his 
duties  as  Chief  of  Staff.  Army,  with  three  immedi¬ 
ate  goals  in  mind  to  strengthen  readiness  in  accordance 
with  the  Army  leadership's  vision  for  the  future  while 
maintaining  stability  for  ongoing  programs;  to  assure 
adequate  support  for  Army  programs  by  the  American 
people  and  the  political  authorities,  and  to  exemplify 
the  highest  standard  of  ethical  leadership  and  create  a 
positive  command  climate  throughout  our  Army. 

He  recognized  that  the  Soviets'  threat  to  world  peace 
and  those  posed  by  their  surrogates  were  likely  to  re¬ 
main  dangerous  and  pet  traps  grow  He  also  strongly 
supported,  early  on.  the  notion  of  his  predecessor  that 
the  Army  needed  a  balanced,  modem,  and  ready  force 
that  could  fight  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  conflict, 
especially  low-intensity  conflicts,  the  type  of  warfare  that 
is  most  likely  in  the  future  The  assault  on  the  heavily 
defended  Poet  Salines  Airfield  on  the  Caribbean  island 
of  Grenada  on  25  October  1983  pointed  out  this  reali¬ 
ty  He  knew  that  being  ready  for  war  was  the  key  to 
deterrence  and,  if  required,  to  fighting  and  winning  To 
him.  readiness— the  one  word  that  best  characterizes 
the  operational  part  of  the  military  institution  in 
peacetime— meant  manning,  organizing,  equipping 
training,  supplying,  leading,  and  caring  for  quality 
soldiers 

General  Wickham's  oft  stated  philosophy  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  Army's  most  important  resource  was  the 
hallmark  of  his  tenure  and  added  emphasis  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  Army  to  recruit  and  retain  quality 
soldiers  He  was  convinced  that  taking  care  of  soldiers 
and  enhancing  the  qualify  of  We  for  them  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  resulted  in  Unproved  readiness 

General  Wickham  befieved  that  leaders  must  be  com¬ 
petent.  understanding,  compassionate,  and  tolerant  He 
stressed  in  all  his  talks  that  officers  and  NCOs  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  leadership  that  capitalizes  cm  all 
the  resources— human,  materiel,  dollars,  and  time  — 
entrusted  to  them  He  continued  his  predecessor's  pro 
grams  that  strengthened  cohesion  and  bonding,  such 
as  COHORT  and  the  Regimental  system,  and  he  ini- 
&ated  significant  studies  of  officer,  warrant  officer,  non 
commissioned  officer,  and  civilian  professional 
development  systems  in  an  effort  to  exploit  the  lull 
potential  of  the  human  dimension  He  firmly  believed 
that  leadership  will  make  the  difference  between  a  good 
Army  and  a  great  Army 


General  Wickham  was  a  strong  advocate  of  “joint¬ 
ness  "  He  reminded  audiences  that  if  we  had  to  go  to 
war.  we  would  go  jointly,  and  that  the  Army  has  to  be 
the  most  joint  of  all  He  was  proud  of  the  Joint  Force 
Development  Process  and  the  Memorandum  of  Agree¬ 
ment  that  he  and  the  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force.  General  Gabriel,  signed  in  May  1984.  and  of 
the  thirty-seven  initiatives  undertaken  so  far  to  develop 
complementary  rather  than  duplicative  service  capabil¬ 
ities  and  to  improve  war  fighting  effectiveness. 

He  believed  that  the  Army  had  to  develop 
productivity-enhancing  technology  that  would  save  pre¬ 
cious  manpower  and  sustantia^y  improve  combat  pow¬ 
er  In  1983.  the  leadership  made  a  fundamental 
decision  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  Active  Army 
at  about  780,000  soldiers  in  order  to  protect  the  pro¬ 
grams  that  focused  on  readiness,  essentia)  moderniza¬ 
tion.  sustainability,  and  quality  of  life  for  people  Yet, 
during  these  years,  a  comprehensive  “Army  of  Excel¬ 
lence"  study  of  our  force  structure  resulted  in  econo¬ 
mies  and  efficiencies  that  allowed  the  Army  to  add  a 
substantial  number  of  combat  battalions  to  its  structure 
These  Initiatives  led  to  the  formation  of  the  light  infan¬ 
try  divisions  and  enhanced  Special  Operations  Forces 
and.  ultimately .  increased  the  Army's  overall  strategic 
deployability  and  utility. 

General  Wickham  directed  that  Army  programs  be 
formulas*:!  so  that  our  military  capabilities— readiness, 
sustainability,  modernization,  and  force  structure— wete 
developed  in  a  balanced,  consistent,  and  coherent 
fashion  He  also  tried  to  maintain  program  balance  be¬ 
tween  global  and  regional  requirements,  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  forces,  the 
Active  and  Reserve  Components:  and.  coalition,  joint, 
and  Smice-qwcific  needs  In  reaching  these  trade  offs, 
the  deterrent  value  of  combat  forces  was  judged  to  be 
of  greater  value  than  marginal  enhancements  to  sus¬ 
tainability  This  comprehensive  approach  ensured  that 
the  short  term  needs  of  the  combatant  commanders, 
the  CtNCs,  as  weft  as  the  long-term  priorities  of  the 
Setvice,  were  reasonably  satisfied 

General  Wickham  structured  his  speeches  so  that  he 
began  with  humor  ,  captured  tire  audiences  ‘  heads"  with 
h»  message,  and  ended  by  qrabbmg  their  '  heart*  wiih 
a  powerful  vignette,  quotation,  or  excetpr  of  a  letter  that 
he  had  received  'rom  a  soldier  or  famdv  member  He 
used  self -deprecating  humor,  which  always  retailed  a 
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moral ,  in  order  to  convey  his  belief  that  senior  people 
need  s  sense  of  humility  and  humor  as  they  execute 
tlvrir  sopor  tar-t  duties  Committed  to  providing  strong, 
ethical  leadership,  he  often  ended  his  talks  with  the  ex- 
hortekw  to  “nafee  a  difference"  or  to  “make  history 
on  your  watch  " 

Th  s  book  is  otganued  into  four  sections,  one  for  each 
year  of  General  Wickham's  tenure  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
Army.  Each  sectic  o  is  introduced  by  an  overview  that 
describes  what  General  Wickham  wrote  and  spoke 
abou  t  during  that  particular  time  frame .  While  the  over¬ 


views  are  not  intended  to  provide  a  historical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  events,  they  do  attempt  to  convey  a  sense  of 
General  Wickham  and  his  times. 

In  the  sections  of  this  book,  quotes  and  vignettes  have 
been  excised  in  many  speeches  where  they  have  been 
included  in  previous  remarks.  Ellipses  have  been  insert¬ 
ed  to  indicate  the  omissions. 

These  works  were  selected  and  edited  by  members 
of  General  Wickham's  speechwriters  office  who  as¬ 
sume  sole  responsibility  for  the  content  of  the  book  and 
its  preparation. 


SECTION  I 

23  June  1983-30  June  1984 

During  this  fits!  year  as  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Wickham  expressed  the  Army's  need  for  “vision"  and  promised. 

as  he  entered  office,  that  he  would  maintain  a  healthy  balance  between  continuity  and  change  in  the  Ar¬ 
my's  programs.  He  recognized  that  unnecessary  changes  would  undermine  the  overall  integrity  and  well-being 
of  the  Army.  He  reminded  audiences  that  the  Army  would  remain  small,  about  780.000  soldiers  in  the  active 
force,  for  stability  and  so  that  St  could  protect  programs  that  focus  on  readiness,  essential  modernization,  and 
quality  of  life  for  people,  while  providing  reasonable  increases  in  sustainability.  Thus,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  defense  build-up  and  while  enjoying  the  support  of  Congress,  the  quality  of  the  force 
was  going  to  be  a  paramount  concern  because  the  soldiers  in  today's  Army  would  have  to  be  the  "seed  com.” 
in  the  event  of  rapid  expansion,  for  tomorrow’s  Army. 

He  articulated  the  rationale  for  the  new  force  structure  initiatives  to  include  the  light  infantry  divisions  and 
Special  Operations  Forces.  Strategic  deployability  was  needed  to  make  the  Army  more  relevant  to  the  times. 
He  defined  as  the  principal  implied  missions  for  the  Amy:  to  provide  for  strategic  deterrence  with  the  best  mix 
of  forward  deployed.  Ugh)  and  heavy  forces  with  flexible,  deployable  forces  held  tn  reserve;  to  help  other  nations 
defend  their  territorial  integrity:  to  exploit  technology,  tactical,  and  strategic  concepts;  and.  to  provide  vigorous 
training  and  recruiting  programs  to  field  an  Amy  that  could  fight  outnumbered  and  win. 

On  ail  occasions.  General  Wickham  tailr-ed  his  remarks  to  the  themes  of  the  current  year— in  this  instance, 
an  Amy  of  Excellence  and  the  Family,  the  themes  for  1983  and  1984  respectively— and  he  gave  examples 
and  vignettes  that  illustrated  how  the  Army  leadership  implemented  these  themes.  It  was  during  the  Year  of 
the  Family,  that  General  Wickham  took  steps  to  tmbtufionakze  programs  that  would  substantially  improve  the 
quality  of  bfe  (or  people 

Selections  of  General  Wickham's  speeches  and  articles  from  his  first  year  in  office  follow 
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NOMINATIONS  -  GENERAL  WICKHAM 
United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC 


THURSDAY.  APRIL  21.  1983 


The  Committee  met.  pursuant  to  other  business. 

at  12:20  p.m..  in  Room  SD-106.  DirLsen  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  Honorable  John  T'nver  (Chairman 
of  the  Committee),  presiding. 


Members  Present:  Senators  John  Tower  and  Sam 
Nunn 


Committee  Staff  Members  Present:  Alan  R  Yuspeh. 
Genera)  Counsel:  Christine  C  Dauth,  Chief  Clerk: 
Brenda  K.  Hudson.  Assistant  Chief  Clerk:  and  Willis 
D.  Smith.  Deputy  Staff  Director  and  Chief  Scientist  for 
the  Minority. 

Staff  Assistant  Present:  Jacquie  S.  O’Grady. 

Committee  Members'  Assistants  Present  John 
Campbell.  Assistant  to  Senator  Warner;  Jon  Eiherton, 
Assistant  to  Senator  Jcpsen;  Hank  Steen stia.  Assistant 
to  Senator  Quayte:  Arnold  Punaro,  Assistant  to  Senator 
Nunn;  Greg  Pallas.  Assistant  to  Senator  Exon,  and 
Peter  D  Lennon.  Assistant  to  Senator  Levin. 

Chairman  Tower:  The  Committee  vwl  come  to  order 


States  activities  in  Vietnam,  and  other  positions  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs 

A  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
General  Wickham  holds  two  masters  degrees  from 
Harvard  University  He  has  also  completed  advanced 
military  courses  at  the  Army  Infantry  School,  the  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  the  Aimed 
Torces  Staff  College,  and  the  National  War  College. 


General  Wickham,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with 
us  today. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  have  our  distinguished 
cuSuague,  Senator  Sasser  from  Tennessee  who  I  beWve 
would  bke  to  present  the  nominee  to  the  Committee 
at  this  time 

STA1  EMcNT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JIM  SASSER. 
A  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  TENNESSEE 


Senator  Sasser:  Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman  and 
Senator  Nunn. 


The  Committee  meets  today  to  consider  the  noml 
nation  of  Genera)  John  A  Wickham.  Jr .  to  be  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army.  We  ate  pleated  to 
have  General  Wickham  with  us 

General  Wickham  has  served  with  distinction  in  a 
number  of  positions  in  the  Army  He  is  presently  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  Prior  to  this  service, 
he  was  (or  three  years  the  Commander  in-Chief  of  the 
Utttted  Nations  Command  and  of  Use  Unted  States 
Forces  in  Korea 

He  previously  served  as  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff 
cJ  the  Organisation  of  the  Joint  Chief sol  Staff,  Assistant 
Deputy  Chief  of  Serif  for  Operations  and  Plans  of  the 
Army,  and  Commanding  General  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  at  Ft  Campbell,  Kentucky 

Genera)  Wickham's  experience  also  includes  service 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  United 


1  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Committee  today 
to  company  with  and  in  behalf  of  Genera)  John  A 
Wickham.  Jr  3  share  with  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague.  Senator  Baker,  the  privilege  of  commending 
the  administration's  choice  of  Genera!  Wickham  to  be 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Unted  States  Army. 

Mr  Chairman,  you  and  this  Committee  are  very 
familiar  with  the  distinguished  military  career  of  General 
Wickham,  so  I  won’t  dwell  on  that  except  to  say  that 
he  has  served  his  country  with  honor  for  32  years 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  personally  since 
he  commanded  the  !01st  Airborne  Division  at  Ft 
Campbell,  Kentucky  We  are  very  proud  of  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  in  Tennessee  one  of  the  most 
iNustrious  military  units  in  our  Army 

t  had  the  occasion  to  visit  that  imiafiaticn  frequently 
when  Genera)  Wickham  was  commanding  there.  The 
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Genera]  and  I  share  many  mutual  acquaintances.  I  can 
say  assuredly  that  I  share  with  all  who  know  him  the 
greatest  respect  (or  his  outstanding  character,  his 
dedication  to  duty,  and  his  high  standard  o( 
professionaksm 

I  might  say.  Mr  Chairman,  that  several  officers  who 
served  under  him  at  Ft.  Campbell,  some  ?4  whom  are 
now  retired  and  are  constituents  of  mine  in  Tennessee, 
contacted  me  concerning  General  Wickham's 
confirmation.  All  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
recommendation  of  General  Wickham  for  this  position 

One  of  them,  his  former  Deputy  Post  Commander, 
a  distinguished  soldier-scholar  I  would  characterise  him. 
by  the  name  of  Art  Lombardi,  wrote  me  this  note  about 
General  Wickham 

Colonel  Lombardi  saM.  “Genera!  Wickham  was 
without  reservation  the  very  best  General  I  have  ever 
served  with  in  my  years  in  the  Army  He  is  articulate, 
highly  intelligent  and  dedicated.  This  is  coupled  with 
a  compassionate  concern  for  the  rank  and  file  soldiers 
and  their  dependents." 

Colonel  Lombardi  comments.  “He  was  thorough,  he 
has  an  across-the-board  understanding  and  perception 
of  how  the  Army  works  These  assets  make  him  a 
Singularly  outstanding  choice  as  the  next  Army  Chid 
of  Staff" 

Mr  Chairman.  I  place  high  regard  in  Colonel 
Lombardi’s  (now  retired! —perception  and  judge  of 
character,  not  the  least  of  which  it  reinforced  by  the  fact 
Art  Lombardi  took  an  active  role  in  my  campaign  (or 
reduction  this  last  year 

But  General  Wickham  exeropSfiet  tlie  quality  of 
leadership  that  our  miktaiy  fortes  need  as  our  nation 
faces  the  unknown  challenges  in  an  uncertain  future 
He  is  senous,  he  a  hard-working,  lie  is  proven 

General  Wickham  is  experienced  under  both  tombs! 
conditions  and  in  pekeymaking  toles  These  personal 
attributes  wiH  ail  continue  to  contribute  to  our  national 
security  and  the  wefi-bdng  of  our  mifetaiy  services 

So.  I  at  Athusiastic.  Mr  Chairman,  in  my 
recommend  *»or*  of  General  Wickham  I  wish  to 
commend  Car  administration  for  what  I  conoder  to  be 
an  outstanding  choice  and  I  join  with  my  senior 
coleague.  Senator  Baker,  in  noting  that  there  are  some 
reports  deal  in  the  years  to  come  General  Wkkham  may 
return  to  his  former  home  in  Tennessee 


So.  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  urge  this  Committee 
to  act  in  a  speedy  confirmation  of  General  Wickham 
as  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr  Chairman,  1  want  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  here  this 
morning  and  testify  in  behalf  of  General  Wickham  and 
I  appreciate  your  speeding  along  tlie  prior  hearing. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Tower:  Thank  you,  Senator  Sasser 

Without  objection.  I  will  place  at  this  point  in  the 
record  the  statement  submitted  by  Senator  Baker  who 
wanted  to  be  here,  but  was  detained  on  Senate  business 
and  could  not  be  here.  It  sets  forth  his  warm 
endorsement. 

(Senator  Baker’s  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Chairman  Tower:  General  Wkkham,  first  before  I 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  speak  we  would  Ike  to 
introduce  Mrs  Wickham  We  are  delighted  to  have  you 
here  today.  Mrs  Wickham. 

Will  you  stand  and  let  us  recognise  you 

Genera)  Wickham:  Abo !  have  my  daughter  here.  sir. 

Chairman  Tower:  Would  you  please  stand- 

Ms  Wkkham:  Thank  you 

Chairman  Tower:  General  Wkkham. 

STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  JOHN  A  WICKHAM. 
US  ARMY 

General  Wkkham  Mr  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
opportunity  to  spend  a  few  minutes  Iter*  on  behalf  of 
my  nomination  I  look  forward  to  support  of  this 
Committee  tor  dial  nomination 

I  am  delighted  thai  my  wife  and  one  of  my  children 
are  here  to  hear  ail  these  good  dungs  that  are  said  about 
me  I  have  two  other  children,  a  son  who  is  a  First  Lieu 
tenant  at  Ft  Carson  and  another  son  still  in  college 
Unfortunately  they  could  not  be  here 

Seme  of  the  Senators  here  recognUe  I  have  been 
before  this  Committee  previously  «n  my  earlier  capacity 
with  US  and  UN  forces  in  Korea  I  have  appreciated 


«• 
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the  support  in  that  capacity,  and  I  look  forward  to  that 
support  in  the  years  to  come. 

St  is  important  for  me  to  affirm  to  you.  Mr  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee,  that  I  have  a  deep  faith 
and  belief  in  the  constitutional  process  of  our 
Government  Therefore,  in  accordance  w'th  that  faith 
and  belief,  and  from  my  long  yean  of  service  under  two 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  you  can  be  assured  that  I  will 
be  candid  and  open  in  my  advice  and  testimony  before 
this  Committee  and  other  Committees  of  the  Congress. 

As  to  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Army,  it  is 
in  good  hands:  it  has  been  in  excellent  hands  with 
General  Meyer  and  his  predecessor.  General  Rogers. 

Secretary  Marsh.  General  Meyer,  and  I  share  a 
common  vision  about  the  future  of  the  Army  We  will 
continue  many  of  the  policies  that  have  been 
established,  try  to  improve  on  them,  fine-tuning  those 
that  need  it.  and  dealing  with  the  changing  world  which 
we  face  in  the  future 

1  appreciate  this  opportunity,  Mr  Chair  wan.  and  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  the  United  States  Army  and 
our  dealings  with  the  Congress 

Chairman  Tower:  Thank  you.  General  Wickham 

The  Congress  has  at  least  an  equal  responstb&y  with 
the  executive  branch  for  the  mainienarKe  of  our  military 
ettabfchment  We  want  your  assurance.  General  - 1 
think  you  really  have  already  given  «.  but  1  would  like 
your  assurance  that  whenever  you  are  summoned 
before  this  Committee  you  wdi  give  us.  when  we  ask 
for  M.  your  professional  military  judgment  on  any  matter 
that  we  may  be  tooudermy  regardless  of  wful  the  poky 
of  the  administration  may  be 

Genera)  Wickham.  You  can  be  assured  of  that,  sir 

CHm'-wi  Tower  General  Wickham.  I  have  some 
other  question*  to  submit  to  you  to  which  you  may 
respond  m  writ  tog  for  the  record  I  have  already  asked 
you  some  of  these  in  private  sessions  1  can  anticipate 
what  your  answers  would  be.  but  I  would  like  to  submit 
them  to  you  for  response  for  the  record 

Senator  Nunn 

Senator  Nunn  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  very  few 
questions 

Genera!  Wickham  is  an  outstanding  soldier  He  has 
served  the  country  with  great  distinction  and  great 


honor  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  him 
when  he  was  commander  of  our  forces  in  Korea. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  in  this  position 
U  »  an  important  position.  The  things  I  learned  this 
morning  1  will  have  to  consider.  I  did  not  know  about 
the  Sasser  connection  or  the  Harvard  connection,  but 
I  won't  hold  either  of  those  against  you. 

I  plan  to  support  your  confirmation  with  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm 

1  want  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  not  agreed 
with  everything  that  the  Reagan  administration  has  done 
in  the  military  field,  but  3  have  agreed  on  making 
defense  our  number  one  priority. 

Another  thing  I  have  said  over  and  over  again  is  that 
!  think  we  have  done  an  excellent  Job  in  selecting  our 
top  people  for  mistaiy  achievement  They  have  done 
an  exceptional  Job  with  previous  selections  and  i  think 
General  Wickham  is  another  strong  step  in  that  respect 
I  think  they  are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  getting  the  finest 
people  available  to  serve  in  our  lop  positions  in  the  mili¬ 
tary 

Genera!  Wickham,  you  mentioned  you  share  General 
Meyer's  policies  as  now  being  Implemented 

Does  that  Include  the  AirLand  Battle  2000 concept? 

General  Wickham  Most  assuredly  Basically, 
Airland  Battle  it  a  doctrinal  definition  of  the  way  we  are 
prepared  to  go  to  war  today  We  have  been  practicing 
Air  Land  Battle  in  Korea  for  the  past  four  or  five  years 

Simply  put.  it  is  to  look  deep  and  to  strike  deep  to 
Interdict  the  second  and  third  echelons  of  enemy  force* 
before  they  arrive  a!  the  ctoac-in  battle  area 

Airland  Battle  2000  obviously  is  looking  beyond  the 
current  situation,  to  capitalize  on  technology  and  new 
doctrinal  and  organizational  ideas  of  mobility  and 
lethality  We  need  much  more  definition  in  this  area  of 
Airland  Battle  2000  Right  now  were  are  looking  at 
it  in  a  lest  than  precise  way  We  have  defined  H  in  levs 
than  precise  ways  to  capitalize  on  research  and 
development  opportunities  Most  assuredly,  is  an 
evolutionary  growth  of  philosophy  for  fighting  and  I  am 
committed  to  that  evolutionary  growth 

Senator  Nunn  One  aspect  of  that  I  think  you  wuuiu 
agree  that  has  great  potential  is  beefing  up  and  greatly 
improving  our  conventional  munitions 


*  *  *  * 
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Do  you  generally  agree  with  that? 

General  Wickham:  Yes.  sir.  The  march  ot  technology 
is  relentless.  We  need  to  capitalize  on  that  technology 
to  improve  our  firepower,  our  command,  control  and 
communications,  to  improve  our  mobility,  our 
survivability,  and  our  chemical  capabilities. 

Part  of  that  does  involve  smart  munitions  and  part 
involves  improvements  in  firepower  across  the  board 
We  need  to  capitalize  on  firepower  capability  and 
technology  because  we  do  not  have  the  requisite 
numbers  of  unit?:  and  personnel  to  field  in  a  potential 
fight  We  must  use  technology  to  overcome  the 
disparities  in  terms  of  numbers 

Senator  Nunn:  We  don't  have  enough  platforms  to 
be  able  to  consider  ourselves  at  least  quantitatively  equal 
to  the  Warsaw  Pad.  and  I  say  “We"  with  a  capital  W. 
in  NATO  That  means  planes  and  tanks,  as  platforms 

It  seems  to  me  we  can  make  a  major  leap  forward 
by  upgrading  what  are  essentially  World  War  11  type 
munitions  that  we  use  from  those  platforms,  whether 
it  is  artillery  or  whether  it  is  from  a  plane.  and  so  forth. 
1  don't  think  there  is  much  dissent  on  that. 

I  think  General  Meyer  agrees  with  that  I  think 
General  Gabrtri  of  the  Air  Force  agrees  with  it  Dr 
DeLauer  has  been  on  record  in  favor  of  that  I  think 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  even  made  that  kind 
of  presentation  to  the  NATO  allies 

What  Ss  disturbing  to  me  is  that  to  spite  of  these  high 
level  endorsements.  I  don’t  find  that  kind  of  priority  in 
the  budget  or  even  in  the  five-year  budget  plan 

1  won't  ask  you  to  comment  on  that  now.  but  I  wifi 
seek  your  close  examination  of  the  U4  budget  and  the 
five-year  plan  as  it  pertains  to  those  munitions  1  think 
we  have  an  awful  lot  of  potential  there  that «» simply 
nor  being  budgeted  and  its  being  squeezed  out  tor  what 
I  behave  are  (ess  urgent  priorities 

Would  you  take  a  look  si  that? 

General  Wickham  Yes.  sir  May  I  comment  briefly 

on  that  point  because  1  share  your  concern 

Joint  programs  are  sometime*  the  first  to  drop  out 
of  service  budgets  in  the  review  process  For  the  first 
time  this  year  we  have  practiced  a  trove)  approach  to 
tent  issue*,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have 
participated  together  as  we  built  our  budgets  for  fiscal 
year  *Hb 


Where  there  is  that  joint  process,  we  have  been  able 
to  develop  both  joint  support  for  some  of  these  smart 
munitions  and  growth  of  capability  in  the  joint  arena. 
We  are  sensitive  to  the  concern  you  have  expressed 
1  will  do  my  best  to  ensure  that  we  provide  the  best 
munitions  for  our  forces. 

Senator  Nunn:  There  will  be  a  hearing  on  that  in  the 
House  within  the  next  week  or  two  that  I  will  be  at  least 
following  closely.  I  may  try  to  participate  in  it  I  do  think 
it  is  enormously  important  for  the  amount  of  money  you 
have  to  spend  in  this  area  in  five  years 

Whsi  you  get  in  additional  effectiveness  from  your 
existing  platforms  is  a  high  leverage  kind  of  capability 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

General  Wickham:  Amen. 

Chairman  Tower:  May  1  say  I  do  not  disagree  with 
Senator  Nunn  I  simply  fhink.  however,  there  should 
be  some  comment  on  the  need  to  maln&ii  a  level  of 
sustainability  with  whil  we  have  now. 

You  know  we  can  t  predict  just  when  the  balloon 
might  go  up  Therefore,  we  have  to  have  an  adequate 
inventory  of  what  already  is  the  slate  of  the  art, 

U  that  not  true? 

General  Wickham:  That  is  correct,  sir  You  are 
referring  to  readiness — maintaining  a  high  state  of 
readinew  with  existing  resource*  and  not  denigrating 
that  capably  by  moving  more  and  more  into  the  h$h 
technology  area  We  have  to  strike  e  balance 

Senator  Nurut  I  agree  with  you.  Mr  Chairman  I 
don't  think  we  necessarily,  though,  have  to  balance  die 
exutmg  munitions  and  adequate  supply  versus  new 
munitions 

1  think  we  can  otsc  take  a  look  at  new  munitions  vis- 
a-vis  new  platforms  A*  far  as  I  am  concerned,  new 
munitions  have  a  high  priority  to  greatly  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  platforms  rather  than  going  to 
new  platforms  at  the  expense  of  munitions 

I  am  not  saying  it  ft  etiher/or  in  any  of  these 
categories  I  think  we  have  such  an  enormous  potential 
to  that  area  No  matter  what  the  budget  is.  even  if 
President  Reagan's  budget  doubles,  we  will  not  have 
enough  platforms  in  and  of  themsehe*  to  be  able  to 
compear  successfully  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 


& 


_  *  *  *  * 


Chairman  Tower:  I  am  de&ghted  to  hear  you  say  that. 
I  know  that  you  will  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  sustain 
defense  funding  at  the  highest  possible  level. 

Senator  Nunn:  Wlh  a  good  rational  protpain.  military 
strategy  and  reasonable  priorities.  I  am  with  you  100 
percent. 

Chairman  Tower:  I  think  we  had  better  cut  this  off 

General,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  want  to  add  tny  endorsement  to  that  of  others  I 
think  you  wik  do  a  splendid  job.  We  look  forward  to 
cooperating  with  you  and  trying  to  help  you  in  any  way 
we  can  to  support  your  efforts. 

Senator  Nunr.  Are  we  going  to  poll  the  absent 
membets? 

Chairman  Tower:  I  am  prepared  to  entertain  a 
motion  that  he  be  favorably  reported  and  we  will  poll 
the  members 

Senator  Nunn:  I  so  nvwe 


Chairman  Tower:  It  will  be  done  and  the  members 
will  be  polled  by  close  of  business  this  evening. 

Senator  Nunn:  I  vote  Aye. 

Senator  Stennis  gave  me  his  proxy  for  an  Aye  vote. 

Chairman  Tower.  And  I  vote  Aye. 

Senator  Nunn,  would  you  move  the  reporting  of 
3.6%  routine  military  nominations  that  have  been 
before  the  Committee  for  the  required  length  of  time 
and  to  which  no  objection  has  been  raised? 

Senator  Nunn:  I  so  move. 

Chairman  Tower:  Without  objection,  they  will  be 
favorably  repotted. 

That  is  it.  gentlemen 

General  Wickham:  Think  you  very  much 

Chairman  Tower:  You  got  off  easy  today. 


Remarks  at 

SWEARING-IN  CEREMONY 

Washington.  DC 
Thursday.  23  June  1983 


Secretary  Weinberger.  Join.  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Distinguished  Guests.  Members  of  the  Horror 
Guard 

On  behalf  of  my  family  and  friends,  thank  you  for 
this  ceremony  which  honors  the  position  of  Army  Chief 
o!  Staff 

I  begin  these  four  years  of  service  with  hunufay  and 
enthusiasm  Looking  back  over  the  important  contri 
buttons  and  vision  for  the  Army  of  my  ptedecessoet. 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  awe  Abo  there  is  so  much !  owe 
to  those  who  have  helped  me— soldiers  with  whom  I’ve 
served  for  over  33  years,  friends  here  today,  and  par 
txubi)y  my  children  «mi  wife.  Ann  Without  her  by  my 
side,  this  achievement  would  not  have  been  possible 


The  Army  b  in  transition  to  a  better  equipped, 
trained,  and  manned  forte  fevduding  the  Reserve  Com 
penents  This  period  will  be  particularly  cha&enginy  for 
several  reasons  Threats  to  our  national  security  are  Ike 
!y  fo  remain  dangerous  and  perhaps  grow  Despite  the 
tact  that  our  Army  today  is  the  smallest  tn  3d  years,  ef¬ 
forts  probably  will  continue  to  reduce  the  conventional 
capabtfeties  of  our  land  forces  which  contribute  so  iro 
portandy  to  deterrence  of  hostilities  Such  efforts  would 
be  wrong  in  my  view,  because  what  the  Army  needs 
most  now  is  tfabdey  of  programs,  continuity  of  purpose, 
am  1  solid  Congressional  support  so  that  it  can  mature 
Mo  an  Army  of  eateHence 

I  look  to  the  nest  few  years  with  enthusiasm  Clearly 
the  total  United  States  Army  is  a  quality  Army  and  get- 
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ting  better  I've  seen  our  soldiers  through©  t  the  United 
States  in  Panama,  in  Germany  ,  and  for  3  years  along 
the  demilitarized  zone  in  Korea  They  are  motivated, 
patriotic  and  selfless  in  service  to  our  great  nation  They 
are  trained  to  fight  and  to  win  They  are  the  best 
soldiers,  noncommissioned  officers  and  officers  that  I’ve 
seen  in  all  my  service 

These  quality  soldiers  ask  only  a  few  things  of  us 
They  ask  for  responsible  and  inspired  leadership  with 
a  vision  for  what  is  right  They  ask  for  the  best  equip¬ 
ment  that  our  technology  can  produce  and  for  sufficient 


quantities  to  outfit  the  forces  as  well  as  to  sustain  them 
in  combat  They  ask  for  understanding  and  support  for 
a  decent  quality  of  life  for  them  and  their  families 

In  short,  the  American  people  have  a  quality  Army 
and  it  is  on  the  right  course  There  are  solid  programs 
to  improve  readiness,  equipment  levels,  and  fighting 
capabilities  My  stewardship  of  the  Army  will  be  to  work 
closely  with  civilian  leaders  and  the  Congress  to  main 
tain  stability  for  ongoing  programs,  to  assure  adequate 
support,  and  to  provide  the  highest  standard  of  ethical 
leadership  for  our  soldiers 


ARMY  1983-84  GREEN  BOOK 
Continuity  8t  Changes:  Tempering  the  Army  of  tkz  SO* 


Shortly  after  becoming  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  General 
Creighton  W  Abrams.  Jr  attended  a  Pentagon 
briefing  on  new  programs  and  initiatives  being  pursued 
vigorously  by  officials  from  the  Office  ol  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (OSD)  At  the  end.  the  Secretary  turned  to 
him  and  asked  what  he  thought  about  all  the  new  direc 
iron*  being  instituted  General  Abrams  paused,  chew 
tog  H»s  cigar,  then  answered  with  a  wry  smile  “Mr 
Secretary,  tt's  sort  of  Mw  an  aircraft  canter  You  folks 
in  the  Secretary's  office  are  up  on  the  bodge,  giving  ord¬ 
ers  of  left  rudder,  right  rudder,  full  ahead  The  wind's 
blowing  in  your  faces  and  you're  feeling  full  of  your 
selves  But  aS  that’s  reaiy  happening  i*  that  us  poor  folks 
in  the  hold  ate  getting  wailctd" 

This  story  illustrates  the  obvious  truth  that  changes 
which  lead  to  wasted  motion  should  be  avoided  or 
stopped  Other  changes,  however,  are  necessary  d  the 
Army  is  to  continue  to  grow  and  be  responsive  to  mow 
went  in  national  objectives  the  threat,  technology  and 
other  realities  We  must  have  the  vision  to  know  which 
changes  are  needed  and  the  courage  to  make  them 
A*  the  prophet  said.  “Where  there  is  no  vision  the  pee 
pie  perish  "  Virion  necessitates  a  tolerance  and  tapact 
ty  for  change 

t  ike  Genera)  Abrams.  Army  lead** chip  recognized 
that  continual  fluctuation*  and  unnecessary  changes  en 
danger  the  over  all  mie&tfy,  the  weft-being  of  the  Army 


Tempering,  on  the  other  hand,  toughens  and  builds  in 
tegnty  Since  the  Army  probably  will  remain  mi  men 
caSiy  small,  we  must  become  a  more  modern  and 
tougher  Army-  physically,  mentally,  amt  ethically  To 
do  that  we  must  sustain  a  period  of  steadiness  and  con 
tinuity  so  that  new  programs  and  systems  can  be  in 
tegrated  into  a  force  tempered  by  strong  leadership  and 
tough  training 

Just  as  he  could  envision  die  dangers  to  tire  Army 
associated  with  excessive  charge.  General  Aboum  ako 
knew  that  there  could  come  a  sow?  when  he  would  Have 
to  make  a  fundamental  change  in  the  Army's  direction 
His  task  was  to  create  an  Army  of  If)  divisions  without 
adding  to  the  end  strength  of  the  active  force  The  les¬ 
son  has  not  been  lost  on  Army  leadership 

While  our  goal  for  the  present  ts  to  make  the  twees 
sarv  fine  tuning  changes  to  hold  the  present  azimuth 
of  the  Army,  there  may  be  potot*  ahead  when  fun 
damental  change*  must  be  made  to  keep  the  Army 
strong  in  the  face  of  new  challenges  Let  us  pray  that 
we  shall  be  open  minded  enough  to  anticipate  changes 
and  courageous  enough  to  make  them  when  needed 

HistoricaEly.  the  fwmod*  of  greatest  change  and  teas! 
stable v  for  our  Army  have  been  those  immediately  to! 
lowing  wars  I  ks’  MH  to  combat  when  commander* 
and  staff  members  must  work  hardest  to  prepare  for  the 


next  campaign .  such  periods  severe lv  tax  the  talent  of 
Army  leadership  The  ten  years  since  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  Vietnam  have  been  such  a 
penod 

In  addition  to  changes  in  our  fore?  structure  since 
1973.  we  have  successfully  fielded  an  ail-volunteer  force 
for  the  first  tint?  since  1950  In  the  process,  we  created 
significant  opportunities  for  women  and  minority  sol- 
users  The  most  pervasive  modernization  of  equipment 
and  doctrine  in  Army  history,  during  peacetime  or  war. 
began  New  training  techniques,  technology,  and  test¬ 
ing  systems  evolved  The  "Cohort"  and  regimental  sys¬ 
tem  initiatives,  although  still  being  evaluated,  have 
potential  for  enhancing  the  cohesiveness  and  esprit  of 
combat  un  fs 

Our  institutional  values  of  professional  exceflence  and 
devotion  to  duty  honor  and  nation  have  been  teas 
sessed  and  reaffirmed  Most  recently,  we  began  an  in 
novative  effort  to  accelerate  the  modernization  process 
toward  the  goal  of  improving  the  strategic  deployabili¬ 
ty  and  tactical  effectiveness  of  light  forces  This  effort 
may  culminate  in  the  fielding  of  smaller,  more  power¬ 
ful  and  more  deployable  light  divisions 

These  and  other  substantive  changes  resulted  from 
a  deliberate  effort  over  the  past  tifti  years  to  forge  an 
Army  that  must  be  prepared  to  fight  outnumbered  and 
wm  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  potential  confkt  The 
forging  process  must  continue,  but  tempering  the  To¬ 
tal  force  making  tt  tougher.  more  resAent.  more 
flexible  must  begin  now  We  have  moat  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  mgrs'dhmt*  for  an  Army  of  excellence  and  must 
now  assimrUte  them  Before  examining  that  process, 
wv  need  to  review  briefly  the  faerors  -'miatton.  enemy 
ten  am  and  weather  troop*  and  time  available  —which 
led  to  forging  the  Army  of  the  1980# 

Thomas  Jefferwsn  warned  that  'eternal  vigilance  is 
the  pttce  of  liberty  ”  Out  rntwinn.  to  deter  fight  and 
w*i  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  confkt.  underwrite*  that 
cow  This  spectium  extends  from  psrssible  counterter 
fotixni  through  unconventional  operations  to  convert- 
tweial  and  rvucWat  warfare,  within  a  global  area  of 
operations  from  Korea  to  the  Persian  Gui;  from  NATO 
to  oe»  own  hemisphere 

(.hit  principal  implied  missions  are  hr  execute  a  stra 
teg*  defense  w*h  the  be»t  mut  of  Sight  and  heavy  forces 


deployed  forward  and  flexible,  strategically  deployable 
forces  in  reserve;  to  help  other  nations  defend  their  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity;  and  to  exploit  technology,  tactical  and 
strategic  concepts,  and  vigorous  training  and  recruiting 
programs  to  held  an  Army  which  can  fight  outnumbered 
and  win. 

Allocation  of  forces  to  execute  these  missions  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  where  resource  commitments 
have  made  detenence  most  successful,  as  in  the  stra¬ 
tegic  nuclear  and  NATO  arenas,  war  appears  less  like¬ 
ly  But  where  detenence  appears  to  be  weaker,  as  in 
counterterrorism  situations  and  low-intensity  conflict, 
hostilities  appear  more  likely  We  cannot  afford  to  ig¬ 
nore  either  end  of  the  spectrum,  cr  the  middle  This 
will  require  wisdom  to  balance  scarce  resources  among 
competing  Army  requirements  and  innovation  to  de¬ 
velop  the  most  relevant  doctrine,  organization  and 
equipment  (nr  our  forces 

Our  potential  enemies,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  sur 
rogates,  have  not  changed  their  overall  goal  of  export 
ing  revolution  and  achieving  world  domination  In  the 
last  35  years,  they  have  reduced  or  eliminated  US  su 
periority  fn  nuclear,  naval  and  sk  forces  Parity ir.  these 
arenas  has  increased  the  coercive  potential  of  the  Soviet 
Army,  stil  the  primary  source  of  Soviet  strength  Soviet 
Aimy  qualitative  improvement*  in  equipment  have  vir 
tuzsfly  eliminated  e«r  technological  edge  Thee  recent 
influence  *•  Poland  and  Afghanistan  shows  how  more 
modern  and  powerful  capabif&n  embolden  Soviet  po 
ttieal  leadership 

The  North  Koreans.  Cubans  and  other  Soviet  su; 
rugate*  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  Soviet  support  and 
to  pursue  similar  goals  Like  the  Soviet*,  thee  ecooomk 
and  poktisral  vuberah&ie*  only  reinforce  the*  rekance 
on  military  mean*  They  grow  war  machine*  almost  as 
wei  *t  we  grow  w fwa*  We  are  IwaktvM  .  they  ate  more 
dangerous 

Highly  variable  terrain  and  weather-  arctic,  jungle, 
desert,  forest,  mountain  -  dictate  a  need  for  versatility 
in  our  equipment,  people  end  traaimg  TV  international 
and  domestic  pobtical  ckmates,  vansfekt  and  sometime* 
contentiou*.  dictate  maximum  deterrence  capability 
coupled  web  an  active  war  fighting  potential  on  the  *.»ne 
hand,  and  maximum  effipenry.  economy  and  resource 
fulness  on  the  other 


*  *  •  * 
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The  United  States  is  a  great  power,  yet,  we  have  al¬ 
ways  found  it  difficult  to  determine  how  best  to  create 
and  use  our  powers.  Our  economic  and  agricultural  ef¬ 
forts  may  thrive,  but  our  defenses  traditionally  are  in 
need  of  repair. 

Troops  available  since  1973  have  remained  relative¬ 
ly  stable  at  about  730,000,  which  is  the  smallest  U.S. 
Army  since  June,  1950.  The  active  force  is  43  percent 
forward  deployed,  primarily  in  Korea  and  NATO  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  presence  of  combat-ready  American 
soldiers  continues  to  provide  solid  reassurance  to  our 
allies  and  give  pause  to  our  enemies. 

Forward  deployment,  our  increasing  commitment  to 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  the  reality  of 
nuclear  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  availability  of 
modern  technology  to  virtually  any  army  in  the  world, 
and  the  continuing  volatility  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  North  Korea  and  Central  America— all  of  these 
challenges  add  up  to  a  very  full  agenda  for  the  Army 
of  the  1980s. 

Quality  of  the  force  continues  to  be  of  bedrock  im¬ 
portance.  Today  we  are  recruiting  (almost  90  percent 
high  school  diploma  graduates)  and  rcenlisting  the 
highest  quality  soldiers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
in  Army  history.  Fielding  of  the  Black  Hawk  and 
Apache  helicopters,  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  the 
Ml  Abrams  tank,  the  Patriot  missile  and  the  Sergeant 
York  division  air-defense  gun,  to  name  just  a  few,  will 
provide  our  fighting  forces  with  superior  equipment. 

Implementation  of  the  Officer  Professional  Manage¬ 
ment  System  (OPMS)  and  Noncommissioned  Officer 
Educational  System  (NCOES)  has  systematized  officer 
and  NCO  professional  development.  A  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  proportion  of  women  in  the  Army  has  also  en¬ 
hanced  the  talent  base  in  the  force. 

An  often-overlooked  facet  of  a  quality  force  is  the 
civilian  component  of  the  Army.  Just  as  we  cannot  go 
to  war  without  our  Reserve  Components,  the  same  can 
be  said  for  our  civilians.  They  provide  a  continuity  and 
stability  to  our  force  that  let  our  soldiers  perform  the 
tasks  of  soldiering  where  they  mean  most  — in  the  unit. 
We  also  have  access  to  over  430,000  Army  retirees, 
nearly  25  percent  of  whom  have  “hip-pocket  orders 
to  report  for  duty  in  the  event  of  mobilization, 

In  short.  1  believe  the  troops  available  are  the  finest 
we  have  ever  had  in  peacetime:  well  trained,  physical¬ 


ly  fit,  motivated  and  combat-ready.  We  have  incorpo¬ 
rated  changes  and  used  the  time  available  since  1973 
well;  we  have  become  a  better  prepared  force. 

The  Soviets  also  have  used  their  time  well,  however. 
We  shall  not  catch  up  unless  the  American  people  and 
Congress  continue  their  support  of  the  past  three  years. 
We  must,  in  fact,  use  the  time  even  more  wisely.  We 
must  continue  to  modernize  equipment  and  improve 
readiness  while  seeing  to  it  that  available  resources  are 
used  intelligently,  efficiently  and  economically.  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done  to  temper  the  Total  Force,  to 
make  it  tough  and  resilient  enough  to  deter,  fight,  and 
win  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  conflict,  to  be  the  Army 
of  excellence  that  Secretary  of  the  Army  John  O.  Marsh 
Jr.  and  I  are  pledged  to  achieve. 

The  first  order  of  business  for  tempering  today’s  Army 
is  continuity  of  programs.  We  must  continue  to  receive 
the  resources  required  to  modernize  equipment  and  im¬ 
prove  readiness  and  sustainability.  This  requires  not  only 
that  political  authorities  recognize  how  deterrence  is  af¬ 
fected  by  the  relationship  between  strategic  and  con¬ 
ventional  forces,  but  also  that  they  achieve  an 
appropriate  balance  of  funding  between  them. 

Deterrence  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict  depends 
on  strong,  balanced  forces,  adequately  sustained.  Our 
government  process  requires  adapting  to  changes  in  the 
political  climate  and  to  delays,  as  well  as  fluctuations, 
in  funding  of  defense  programs.  We  need  to  find 
methods  of  minimizing  the  effects  of  this  process  which 
tends  to  waste  time,  resources  and  perhaps  lives  in  war. 
This  issue  is  one  that  will  occupy  the  attention  of  Army 
leadership. 

The  second  order  of  business  is  assimilating,  that  is, 
refining,  tempering,  the  major  changes  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  over  the  past  ten  years.  We  have,  for  example, 
assimilated  the  16-division  force,  but  not  yet  fully  the 
resultant  changes  in  roles,  missions  and  resource  im¬ 
plications  for  the  Active  Army  and  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents.  At  the  very  least,  we  must  continue  to  improve 
the  equipping,  manning  and  training  of  the  Reserve 
Components,  particularly  in  combat  service  support 
units  essential  to  the  sustainability  of  the  Total  Army. 

We  have  learned  how  to  recruit  a  quality  force,  now 
we  must  ensure  that  we  retain  our  very  best  soldiers. 
Because  people  are  the  Army’s  most  important 
resource,  soldiers  and  their  families  must  believe  that 


their  leaders  are  ethical  and  caring,  and  that  leaders  will 
be  vigorous  in  obtaining  the  best  resources  and  provid¬ 
ing  a  decent  quality  of  life.  The  quality  of  our  recruiting 
force  and  of  our  reenlisting  force  is  indispensable.  Both 
will  continue  to  depend  on  an  Army-wide  climate  of 
excellence  and  high  standards— for  individual  soldiers, 
leaders  and  units. 

How  we  manage  modernization,  or  the  integration 
of  new  equipment  into  our  force,  is  critical  to  maintain¬ 
ing  readiness.  It  also  influences  our  credibility  when  we 
request  additional  resources  for  continued  moderniza¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  threat.  We  must  assimilate,  with 
as  few  "glitches"  as  possible,  new  equipment  (some  450 
systems  over  the  next  ten  years)  and  organizations,  as 
well  as  doctrine,  so  that  our  soldiers  will  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  leads  to  victory  in  combat. 

Our  acquisition  process  requirements,  including  cost 
estimation,  development,  testing  and  contracting,  must 
ensure  that  we  do  not  “gold  plate,”  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  gets  its  money’s  worth,  and  that  reliability  and 
quality  control  are  paramount.  This  calls  for  more 
responsible  efforts  by  the  Army  and  the  defense  indus¬ 
try.  Soldiers  prepared  to  risk  their  lives  deserve  the  best 
in  materiel. 

Research  and  development  must  strike  a  prudent 
balance  between  product  improvement  of  older,  proved 
technology  and  exploration  of  the  leading  edge  of  new 
technology.  This  will  become  increasingly  important  as 
we  develop  follow-on  equipment  such  as  tanks,  helicop¬ 
ters  and  other  weapon  systems,  to  include  precision  mu¬ 
nitions  required  by  national  and  coalition  doctrine  calling 
for  deep  intelligence  and  extended  strike  capabilities. 

Most  important,  we  must  continue  to  demonstrate  an 
ethical,  responsible  and  efficient  stewardship  of  the 
resources  entrusted  to  us— not  only  of  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  fielded,  but  also  of  the  repair  parts,  base  support, 
and  other  elements  of  a  modern,  well-managed  organi¬ 
zation. 

While  quality  soldiers,  superior  equipment,  adequate 
resources  for  ongoing  programs,  and  ethical,  efficient 
stewardship  of  these  resources  are  important  ingredients 
of  an  Army  of  excellence,  tempering  the  Total  Force 
requires  tough  training.  The  Romans  recognized  this 
truth,  as  Edward  Gibbon  wrote: 

So  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  valor  without  skill  and  practice  that,  in 
their  language,  the  name  of  an  army  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  work  which  signified  exercise. 


The  National  Training  Center  (NTC)  at  Ft.  Irwin,  CA, 
teaches  leaders  and  soldiers  alike  how  the  combined 
arms  team  functions  in  exercises  as  close  to  combat  as 
we  devise.  In  what  has  become  the  best,  most  demand¬ 
ing  training  environment  in  the  world  today,  which 
some  commanders  call  “NTC  hardball,”  battalions  en¬ 
gage  Opposing  Force  (OPFOR)  battalions  that  are  su¬ 
perbly  trained  in  Soviet  tactics  and  use  of  the  Ft.  Irwin 
terrain. 

Realistic,  objectively  assessed,  fully  instrumented 
force-on-force  engagements  (using  eye-safe  lasers) 
teach  lessons  in  gunnery,  tactics,  logistics  and  leader¬ 
ship  heretofore  learned  only  in  the  initial  battles  of  war. 
More  important,  they  inculcate  the  pursuit  of  excellence 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  NTC  itself  can  be  tempered.  In  1984,  when 
helicopters  and  air-defense  artillery  weapon  systems  are 
equipped  with  eye-safe  lasers,  aviators  and  air  defenders 
will  begin  a  revolution  in  air-ground  tactics  and  train¬ 
ing.  Selected  reserve  units  began  using  the  NTC  this 
year.  The  lessons  learned  there  are  too  valuable  not  to 
capitalize  on.  We  need  to  develop  a  better  data  base, 
one  that  can  be  used  by  doctrine  and  combat  developers 
and  exported  to  all  our  installations  so  that  units  can 
regularly  train  to  NTC  standards  in  local  areas. 

All  Army  training  should  be  tempered  by  the  NTC 
experience— tough,  diagnostic,  realistic,  and  safe  train¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air,  which  uses  technolo¬ 
gy  to  maintain  individual  and  unit  proficiency.  We  must 
continue  the  fine  work  being  done  to  integrate  simula¬ 
tors,  subcaliber  devices  and  local  training  areas  into 
training  throughout  the  Total  Army.  Technology  can 
challenge,  measure  and  standardize  skills  far  more  ef¬ 
fectively  than  they  are  today. 

Technology,  of  course,  provides  superb  training  tools, 
but  exercise  begins  with  fitness,  which  makes  few  de¬ 
mands  on  technology.  The  most  powerful  lesson  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  campaign  is  that  soldiers  who  are  well 
trained,  physically  fit  and  psychologically  prepared  for 
combat  will  carry  the  day.  Along  with  soldiers’  physical 
and  psychological  toughness  must  go  the  intellectual 
toughness,  the  tactical  and  technical  competence  of  their 
leaders. 

NCOES  and  OPMS  have  established  a  formal  sys¬ 
tem  for  developing  that  competence,  but  more  can  be 
done  informally,  particularly  in  units.  Studying  and  ar¬ 
guing  tactics  and  techniques  is  not  just  school  business; 
it  is  also  unit  and  personal  business.  We  must  regularly 
exercise  intellects,  as  well  as  muscles  and  motor  skills. 
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Noncommissioned  officers  and  officers  of  all  grades 
must  school  shemseL-es  regularly  Those  who  have  ex 
penence  and  maturity  must  take  the  time  to  teach  those 
esthusted  to  their  care  Knowledge  is  the  most  impor 
tent  legacy  we  can  contribute  and  is  crucial  to  battlefield 
jfitegratSiri 

The  enters  Army  team  must  also  exercise  and  train 
hard,  as  a  team  Had  of  that  team,  the  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents.  f row  trains  and  operates  regularly  with  the  Ac- 
feve  Army  via  the  round  out.  affiliation  and  ""Capstone' 
programs  The  Total  Army  team  is  alive  and  we9:  full- 
time  manning  end  massive  equipment  upgrade  initia 
tives  for  the  Reserve  Components  whS  make  the  team 
even  stronger 

We  esercse  the  Armv  team  through  "MQBEX." 
“LOGEX.  HEFORG£R.~  “TEAM  SPIRIT  and  r  her 
joint  and  combined  exercises— So  a  degree  un¬ 
precedented  in  peacetime  Joint  and  combir.d  team¬ 
work  is  indispensable  to  our  ability  to  fight  outnumbered 
and  win  11  there  is  to  be  war  in  the  figure,  the  Army 
team  will  fight  in  joint  and  coalition  warfare  alongside 
its  allies 

Tempering  the  force  does  not  require  that  we  forego 
innovation,  technology  and  the  threat  are  growing  too 
fast  for  that  The  high-technology  light  division  (HT  LD) 
is  a  case  in  point  The  effort  at  Ft  Lewis.  Wav,  .  to 
find  the  appropriate  combination  of  strategic  deoSoya- 
bility.  tactical  mobility  and  combat  power  tor  fight  forces 
is  analogous  to  the  effort  by  the  British  and  American 
tank  proponents  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  to  find  the  right 
combination  for  heavy  forces 

The  doctrine  and  roles  of  Special  Operations  Forces 
are  another  innovative  opportunity  Finally,  joint  par¬ 
ticipation  and  acquisition —jo*n!  C3.  joint  intelligence 
collection  and  fusion,  joint  attack  of  second  echelon 


joint  maneuver  capabilities  -in  support  cf  the  extend¬ 
ed  battlefield  doctrine  wifi  demand  every  innovative 
resource  at  our  command 

This  assessment  of  the  changes  undeT  way  in  the 
Army  and  the  general  direction  of  the  Army  should  con 
dude  with  some  persona)  observations  about  how 
leadership  contributes  to  tempering  the  force  1  assumed 
the  stewardship  of  the  Army  with  these  three  general 
goals,  to  maintain  stability  for  ongoing  programs,  to  as¬ 
sure  for  these  programs  adequate  support  from  the 
American  people  and  political  authorities,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  superb  soldiers  the  highest  standard  of  ethi¬ 
cal  leadership 

In  my  view’,  these  arc  worthy  goals  for  every  leader 
in  today's  Army.  Soldiers  and  units  need  continuity,  sta¬ 
bility.  assurance  of  adequate  resources  and  inspired 
leadership  Soldiers  also  yearn  for  a  climate  of  com¬ 
mand  where  leaders  teach,  where  individual  character 
can  mature,  and  where  recognised  achievement  and 
tolerance  fo»  honest  mistakes  foster  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  growth  Soldiers  deserve  standard  bearers,  lead¬ 
ers  who  insist  on  and  meet  high  personal,  ethical,  and 
professional  standards  of  training.  iTvaintaining.  caring, 
and  leading 

Often  leaders,  especially  inexperienced  ones,  mis¬ 
takenly  believe  that  a  new  bloom  must  sweep  clean, 
that  new  directions  and  initiatives  are  necessary,  that 
tyranny  is  a  substitute  for  teaching  and  leading  Most 
units  do  not  need  a  new  agenda,  they  require  catalysts 
for  excellence  w<di  current  and  evolving  goals,  and  they 
need  teachers  who  really  care  for  people. 

In  striving  for  excellence  we  shall  temper  the  potent 
capability,  the  power  for  peace  of  our  great  Army  All 
of  us,  from  private  to  general,  citizen  to  political  authori¬ 
ty.  wtll  have  to  be  involved  if  v;e  are  to  achieve  this  no 
ble  goal  for  tire  American  people 
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My  predecesso:  s  and  I  have  al!  spoken  of  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  ail-volunteer  Army  to  nu.Tterous  au¬ 
diences  Many  may  perceive  that  we  are  only  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  active  force— but  that  is  flat  wrong. 

The  pace  of  the  modem  battlefield  will  not  allow  the 
long  mobilization  times  on  which  we  relied  in  the  past 
The  Army  will  have  to  fight  with  the  equipment,  struc¬ 
ture.  doctrine  and  people  it's  got  We  will  have  to  bring 
the  total  combat  power  of  our  entire  Army  to  bear  ear¬ 
ly  on  in  the  encounter  Anyone  who  thinks  that  the  ac¬ 
tive  force  can  go  it  alone  in  that  situation  should  think 
again  It  wifi  take  the  Active  Component  and  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve— a  Total  Army 
effort 

Likewise,  our  deterrent  posture  or  power  cannot  re¬ 
side  in  the  active  forces  alone  Lteterrenoc  is  a  matter 
of  perception  Any  potential  enemy  must  balance  our 
force  posture  against  our  ability  to  react  in  strength  to 
the  threat  before  he  sets  out  on  a  confrontation  course 
with  the  U  S  An  enemy's  willingness  to  initiate  con¬ 
frontation  or  conflict  depends  on  his  perception  of  our 
capability  to  thwart  his  actions 

That  is  precisely  why  the  strength  ar.J  readiness  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  are  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  defense  and  deterrent  posture  of  this  na 
tion  Any  enemy  can  make  reasonably  accurate 
estimates  on  the  numbers  of  active  forces  we  can  field 
in  a  conflict  However,  beyond  weapons  counts  and 
people-power,  the  major  factor  in  deterrence  >s  uncer¬ 
tainty 

An  enemy  can't  predict  if.  when,  or  where  we  will 
be  abie  to  bring  the  Reserve  Components  to  bear  We 
need  to  heighten  that  uncertainty  We  need  to  increase 
his  respect  for  the  ability  of  our  Reserve  Components 
to  react  and  protect  combat  weight  into  the  battle  early 

Given  the  pace  of  technological  change,  is  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  She  decisive  point  on  the  modern  battlefield  will 
come  early  on  in  live  conflict  We  have  placed  greater 
emphasis  on  being  able  to  furnish  maximum  combat 
power  in  the  critical  early  stages  of  a  future  war.  just 


as  our  allies— and  our  adversaries— have  done  By  and 
large,  those  nations  rely  heavily  on  reserves— not  only 
to  fight  if  need  be.  but  to  be  their  bargaining  chip  in  the 
deterrence  game  The  Soviet  Union,  our  prime  adver¬ 
sary.  has  a  massive  reserve  organization.  It  is  a  force 
of  40  million .  constantly  rejuvenated  by  a  universal  con¬ 
scription  that  brings  in  1  7M  people  each  year  That  me¬ 
ans  that  there  is  a  constant  pool  of  5  million,  or  so. 
familiar  with  their  newer  weapons— a  formidable  organi¬ 
zation  underpinning  the  almost  4  million  in  their  active 
forces. 

Our  active  force  for  the  forseeabJe  future  will  not  ex¬ 
perience  any  large  growth  Our  active  end  strength  will 
remain  state,  at  around  780-79 OK  We  are.  in  fact,  an 
ALO  2  Army  That  fact,  coupled  with  the  size  of  the 
threat  facing  us  means  greater  Reserve  Component  in¬ 
volvement  and  contributes  to  a  need  for  a  higher  degree 
of  readiness  Therefore,  we've  increased  our  support 
of  the  reserves  to  help  promote  that  greater  readiness. 

We've  begun  making  great  strides  in  equipment, 
which  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  *1  problem  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  we  understand  your  concerns  The 
Reserve  Components  comprise  46  percent  of  the  Army 
combat  power  and  70  percent  of  our  combat  service 
support  units  Yet.  the  Army  National  Guard  has  only 
65  percent  of  its  wartime  equipment  needs,  and  the 
U  S  Army  Reserve  less  than  half 

Implied  in  resolving  the  equipment  issues  is  the  fact 
that  the  problems  are  Army  problems,  not  just  ARNG 
or  ,‘uvi  USAR  The  problems  will  remain  until  our  ac¬ 
quisition  objectives  are  fully  met  Until  that  happens, 
the  pokey  of  equipping  units  ftrvl  who  are  the  first  to 
f  ,jht  is  sound  Many  ARNG/USAR  units  today  occupy 
higher  priorities  than  like  type  active  units  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  to  tb»  recent  delivery  of  live  Abrams  (M  l)  tank 
to  the  2d -252d  Armor.  North  Carolina  ARNG  And 
there's  more  to  come  In  FY  1984.  $750M  worth  of 
equipment  procured  in  earlier  budgets  will  go  to  the 
Reserves  Our  FY  1984  budget  has  almost  $18  of  our 
procurement  fund  going  to  future  year  equipment  rkkv- 
enes  to  the  Reserves 
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I'd  like  to  point  out  that  the  majority  of  these  deliver¬ 
ies  are  going  to  the  RC  because  of  Army  decisions— 
not  decisions  or  directions  coming  from  other  sources 
(i.e  ,  Congressional}.  The  problems  are  Army 
problems— the  answers  can  only  be  Army  answers. 
Nothmg  else  makes  sense  in  a  Total  Army. 

Another  area  in  which  we've  made  major  advances 
is  training  We've  exported  tasks  to  the  Reserves 
through  a  variety  of  programs  tailored  to  the  nature  of 
a  part-time  military  organization  We  began  with  Cap 
stone  in  1979  to  give  an  increased  sense  of  purpose 
and  mission  to  the  unit.  While  the  program  develops 
sound  mobilization  and  deployment  policies,  force 
management,  and  war  planning,  it  also  giv^s  focus  to 
unit  training  programs. 

Having  NATO  as  an  initial  focus,  and  extending  it 
to  Northeast  Asia  and  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  and 
CENTCOM.  has  opened  the  door  for  greater  overseas 
deployment  training  In  1977.  we  had  48  rcssrve  units 
participate  in  this  type  of  training  In  FY  1983.  we  had 
over  300  units  deployed  to  overseas  locations  for  train¬ 
ing  last  month.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  sold¬ 
iers  of  the  Rhode  Island  National  Guard  who  had 
deployed  to  Germany  to  take  part  in  REFORGER  They 
were  ready  and  capable  soldiers  and  expressed  the  fact 
that  this  type  of  training  was  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
them  !  hope  we  can  open  up  more  training  avenues 
like  this 

Another  aid  to  training  is  the  full- time  manning  ef¬ 
fort  We've  about  3500  full-time  Active  Component 
soldiers  on  station  across  the  country,  assisting  with 
training,  administration  and  t^vr aborts  Generally,  they 
free  the  unit  commanders  and  cadres  to  pursue  train¬ 
ing  of  the  soldier  the  way  it  should  be  done  As  long 
as  we  can  afford  it,  this  program  wit)  get  our  full  at¬ 
tention 

And  we've  been  able  to  make  other  improvements 
as  well  We've  reduced  some  of  the  training  detractors 
The  Battalion  Training  Management  System  has  been 
adoped  for  uw  And  ihe  Annual  Training  Program  has 
been  improved  But.  none  of  tire  improvements,  as 
good  as  they  are.  can  match  the  real-time,  real-war 
paining  that  a  unit  of  the  Georgia  National  Guard  un 
dertook  recently  a;  tire  Natrona!  Training  Center  Those 
soldiers,  tn  a  safe  environment,  found  out  what  the  real 
ihing  ss  hke  They  m**h*  mistakes,  yes.  but  in  this  in 
stance  they  remained  a live  to  learn  from  them  That's 
the  whole  pouti  of  the  NTC.  arid  I  hope  we  can  mrve 


more  reserve  units  through  there  in  the  future. 

I  know  that  at  times  in  the  past  the  rhetoric  didn't 
match  the  deeds.  The  fortunes  of  the  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents  haven't  kept  pace  with  the  1960s  emphasis  that 
primary  reliance  would  be  placed  on  them  in  our  fu¬ 
ture  war  plans  It  was  a  common  perception— at  least 
among  the  reserves— that  we  treated  you  like 
mushrooms.  We  kept  you  in  the  dark— waited  for  you 
to  grow  bag  and  strong  -then  sliced  you  off  at  the  an¬ 
kles.  I  hope  that  day  is  gone  forever.  It  should  be.  h 
should  be  an  easily  reaxywabie  point  that  in  view  of  our 
conuntments  as  a  nation— the  Army,  and  our  sister  serv¬ 
ice;.  can't  go-it-alone. 

Quite  honestly,  the  current  situation  entails  far  more 
reliance  on  the  RC  If  we  are  to  have  a  reserve  force 
which  can  meet  the  challenges  of  early  commitment, 
we're  going  to  have  to  provide  you  with  adequate 
resources,  and  you'll  have  to  fashion  those  resources 
into  good,  sound,  ready  viuts  and  soldiers. 

For  each  of  us.  this  means  that  the  words  total  force 
don't  fust  form  an  empty  phrase.  The  total  force  is  a 
reality. 

That  doesn't  mean  another  reorganization  By  my 
calendar,  it's  been  a  little  over  a  year  since  we’ve  done 
anything  like  that.  Some  have  alleged  that  Army  doc¬ 
trine  calls  for  a  reorganization  of  the  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents  every  two  to  four  years— whether  needed  or 
not— at  leasts  probably  seems  that  way  Hopefully,  we 
can  avoid  any  massive  reorganizations  This  kind  tur¬ 
bulence  must  be  avoided  so  that  we  don't  damage  the 
readiness  level  we've  attained  The  time  has  come  to 
let  things  proceed  on  a  steady  course 

However,  the  world  constantly  changes  and  to  be 
ready  we  must  change  with  it  Where  necessary,  we 
u4l  institute  only  the  changes  tha?  vAfi  make  our  total 
force— Active  and  Reserve— more  capable  of  protect¬ 
ing  our  great  nation  and  meet  t ha  challenges  inherent 
in  that  mission 

Our  task  is  to  make  and  keep  ready  wtiat  we  have 
With  the  improvements  we've  mustered  up  to  now.  our 
task  wsS  be  somewhat  easier  However .  deficiencies  still 
remain— inadequate  dollars,  training  equipment  avail 
ability,  facilities— and  wiil  not  be  alleviated  in  the  for 
teeable  future  We  can  and  mutt  stand  together  and 
make  our  Army  ready  and  able  to  meet  any  challenge 
Our  great  nation  demands  nothing  less 
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sphere's  a  saying  that  “nothing  is  obvious  to  the  unin- 
&  formed  .”  That  was  certainly  true  in  the  Ovi)  War. 
General  “Stonewall"  Jackson's  Adjutant  wrote  to 
General  JubaJ  Early,  one  of  Jackson's  commanders: 
“General:  General  Jackson  desires  to  know  why  he  saw 
so  many  of  your  stragglers  in  the  rear  of  your  division 
today?” 

Early  replied:  “Dear  General  Jarkum:  In  answer  to 
your  note  I  would  state  that  •  think  it  is  probable  that 
the  reason  you  saw  so  many  of  my  stragglers  on  the 
march  today  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  rode  in  the  rear 
of  my  division.” 

Today,  we  have  to  deal  with  many  things  of  a  much 
subtler  nature  than  what  General  Early  or  General  Jack 
son  had  to  deal  with  So.  finding  die  obvious  sometimes 
takes  quite  a  bit  of  looking 

But  some  things  really  are  obvious  1  think  it's  an  ob¬ 
vious  fact,  evident  by  the  74-day  war  over  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  the  continuing  Lebanese  situation,  that  con¬ 
flict  can  arise  suddenly  and  unpredictably  in  today's 
complex  world 

And  just  at  obvious,  the  Army  must  be  prepared  io 
act  rapidly  and  effectively  to  the  winds  of  change,  be¬ 
cause.  kke  the  British  we  cannot  foresee  each  and  ev¬ 
ery  contingency 

My  task,  as  Chief  of  Staff .  is  to  build  into  today's  Army 
sufficient  capability  so  that  the  national  leadership,  the 
JCS.  and  our  unified  commanders  can  reach  into  their 
contingency  plans  and  fashion  the  appropriate  military 
response  to  an  ever-widening  range  of  situations  That 
means  that  our  Army  must  be 

-  prepared  for  war  should  our  deterrence  fail 

-  more  flexible  and  deployable 

-  more  powerful 

•  belter  resourced 

-  better  balance  between  bghl  and  heavy  forces 

-  better  trained 

-  better  led 


These  are  probably  self-evident 

Your  mission  —and  that  of  the  NCO  Corps  world¬ 
wide  —is  to  be  concerned  with  the  quality  of  our  force 
and  h<ns  well  it  is  led  and  taught.  Fm  speaking  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  its  human  dimension:  our  soldiers— the  prime 
factor  (element,  ingredient,  etc.)  in  how  flexible,  how 
deployable,  how  powerful,  and  how  well  the  new 
equipment  Is  used:  all  of  which  are  important  to  our 
readiness  for  war. 

How  well  has  the  NCO  Corps  done  at  accomplish¬ 
ing  its  mission?  From  my  visits  with  our  soldiers  in  the 
field,  most  recently  during  REFORGER.  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  attitudes  and  morale  of  our  young  soldiers  are 
superb.  They  are  capable  and  concerned  and  feel  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  important  That,  Fm  convinced, 
is  a  direct  reflection  on  the  quality  of  the  NCO  Corps 
and  your  dedication  to  producing  good  soldiers  and 
units. 

When  I  speak  with  all  of  our  new  commanders  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth.  I  tell  them  they  must  rely  on  lour  essen¬ 
tials  to  produce  good  soldiers  and  good  units:  training, 
maintaining,  caring,  and  leading  That  would  have  to 
bemyconinuingchatgetoyouaswell  Clearly  the  pace 
of  chang*  affecting  today's  Army  will  not  let  us  assume 
a  business  as  usual  attitude  of  fielding  problems  when 
they  occur  You  and  I  know  it's  critical  to  be  out  front 
overcoming  potential  problems  before  they  can  arise. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  Fm  talking 
about  While  I  was  visiting  our  soldiers  during 
REFORGER  last  month.  1  noted  that  much  of  the  train 
ing  was  excellent,  carefully  planned  to  capitalize  on 
down  time  to  cover  individual  training  However,  in 
several  instances  NCOs  said  they  had  spent  much  of 
the  day  with  their  squad  or  platoon  just  waiting  for 
something  to  Happen  T  sey  «ven  had  the  Soirf®t’$ 
Manual  in  their  “tracks”  b*.»  faded  to  capitalize  on  the 
situation  This  is  a  problem  (hot  the  NCO  Corps  must 
handle  You're  the  trainers  and  the  motivators. 


*  *  *  # 


IS 


Our  young  soldiers  are  so  good  today  that  if  our 
leadership  doesn’t  challenge  them  and  fulfil1  their  ex¬ 
pectations.  we're  going  to  be  losing  the  gt>_.  people 
we  need 

You  and  the  rest  of  the  NCO  Corps  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  effects  of  some  “erv  complex  events  '-.w>on 
ing  across  the  Army  For  example,  our  modernization 
program  is  the  most  extensive  since  World  War  II  and 
will  leave  no  corner  of  the  Army  untouched  We  ate 
beginning  the  transition  to  a  new  manning  system— 
one  that  will  focus  on  the  unit  rather  than  the  individu¬ 
al  and  we  will  have  to  redirect  our  way  of  handling  the 
affairs  of  people  Fast-paced  technological  innovations 
in  our  training  and  in  our  w-ar  fighting  capability  Ls 
another  event  of  broad  magnitude 

As  your  commanders  manage  the  effects  of  these 
changes  to  your  units  and  organizations,  the  NCO’s 
role— your  individual  roles— in  building  and  maintain¬ 
ing  professionalism  at  the  ur. ;  level— become  more  im¬ 
portant 

Perceptions  of  the  professional  performance  of  the 
British  ;« the  Falkland  Islands  won’t  be  lost  on  their  sold 
iers.  their  fellow  countiymen.  and.  in  particular,  on  any 
future  opponents  1  he  perception  should  not  be  lost  on 
us  either5  As  the  US  News  and  World  Report  said: 

PtofesHonahun  m  the  tool  soldiers  tanks  o 
paramount  The  Mamma  nerve,  and  discipline  of 
Bourn  s  bank*  hardened  "Wets '  prevailed  under 
mtsetabie  winter  bank  contUmm 

Professional  excellence  tn  all  we  do  is  what  we  must 
project  It  ts  the  perception  that  our  solders,  our  na 
non,  and  potential  adversaries  must  have  of  us  It  is  the 
goal  that  we  must  achieve 

You  will  face  some  stiff  challenges  as  you  go  about 
assuring  that  kind  of  excellence  tn  our  Army 

A  significant  challenge  ts  the  fact  that  our  end  strength 
wifi  remain  at  780.000  people  That  impacts  several 
areas  Division  86.  for  example,  at  that  level  ts  unafford 
able  and  we  ll  be  looking  at  ways  to  cut  hack  to  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  structure  One  way  ts  by  locating  some 
elements  at  cotps  instead  of  division  level  Another  way 
is  by  creating  light  divisions  a  10.000  man  elite  force 
They'll  give  us  tlie  capability  to  deploy  quickly  and  still 
be  within  oy a  'W  means,  without  decreasing  the  com 
bat  power  of  a  full  sue  division 

A  comJratned  structure  also  mean*  that  our  reenfcg 


merits,  promotions  and  assignments  wiS  be  critical.  You 
must  select  skilled,  quality  people,  and  you  must  not 
misuse  Pained  skills. 

The  effects  of  no  end  strength  growth  will  also  be  felt 
personally  by  the  NCO  Corps.  You  must  provide  sound 
nmnramr  for  development  of  follow- on  generations  of 
the  NCO  Corps  The  technology  infusion  crossing  alt 
skill  specialties  shows  that  we’li  have  to  work  harder  at 
NCO  development  so  that  the  NCO  Corps  can  keep 
pace  with  the  new  soldiers. 

Another  challenge  is  that  tuibulence  both  in  people 
and  equipment  will  continue  to  be  significant.  We  are 
an  Army  that  is  43  percent  forward  deployed  That  cre¬ 
ates  problems  not  only  for  soldiers  but  for  their  fami¬ 
lies  Family  issues  are  an  important  part  of  our 
readiness  You  must  be  attuned  to  the  stress  put  on  the 
soldier  by  problems  in  his  family  life  and  find  ways  to 
alleviate  that  stress  where  possible 

Stress  will  also  be  felt  as  a  result  of  our  new  equip¬ 
ment  Over  450  new  items  will  enter  the  inventory  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  decade,  bringing  with  them  the  attendant 
training,  maintenance  and  tactics  problems  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  part  of  our  modernization  program  depends 
on  the  NCO  Corps  You  are  the  ones  trained  to  per¬ 
form  st  You  must  motivate  and  insist  on  high  standards, 
adequate  planning,  and  top  notch  instruction! 

A  third  challenge  is  found  tn  the  fact  that  we  can't 
go  to  war  without  the  Reserve  Components  Forty  per 
cent  of  our  combat  strength  and  seventy  percent  of  our 
CS  'CSS  strength  is  in  the  Reserves  We  must  continue 
our  efforts  to  improve  tlie  Reserves  Our  round  out.  »f 
filiation,  and  full-time  manning  programs  are  important 
and  need  your  support,  and  we  will  attempt  to  continue 
modernization  of  reserve  equipment  The  NCO  Corps, 
the  soldier,  everyone  should  make  the  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents  feel  that  they  truly  are  part  of  tlie  Total  Army 

Finally,  there  is  challenge  in  the  attitudes  of  the  Con 
gross  and  the  pubfte  There  i*  in  our  country  an  ur.dsr 
lying  ambivalence  toward  the  use  of  the  power  we 
possess  Despite  that  conflict  of  ideas,  support  for  tlie 
military  as  a  profession  is  growing  We  must  continue 
to  demonstrate  that  we  are  able  guardians  of  the  peo 
pies’  trust  -  tlie  dollars —the  national  values —and  the 
lives  of  our  soldiers 

This  also  brings  up  a  separate  but  I  think  a  closely 
associated  point  Public  support  ts  sometimes  Stke 
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mist— the  slightest  breeze  can  shift  it  around  We  can 
lose  that  support  if  we  fail  our  responsibility  as  guardi¬ 
ans  of  the  peoples'  trust.  One  sure  way  to  do  that  is 
to  have  our  soldiers  not  fully  understand  or  appreciate 
what  we  are  entrusted  with.  In  a  recent  article  concern¬ 
ing  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  today's  young 
people  about  the  history  of  the  world  we  live  in  a  writer 
commented: 

If  a  student  has  no  idea  when  World  War  II  was 
and  who  the  combatants  were  and  what  they 
fought  over,  that  same  human  being  is  likely  to 
be  ignorant  of  just  what  the  society  for  if  a 
| student!  has  never  heard  of  the  BUI  of 
Right,  that  {student)  is  unfckely  to  understand 
why  this  a  uniquely  privileged  nation  with 
uniquely  privileged  otirens  young  and  old  if  a 
student  has  never  heard  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
has  no  ideas  what  the  Russian  system  is  all 
about,  that  student  ts  unlikely  to  understand  why 
sacrifice  ts  necessary  to  defend  this  society 

And.  some  of  those  young  peop .  thought  Josef 
Stalin  was  our  President  just  before  Roosevelt! 

The  same  can  be  said  of  our  soldiers  If  we  ignore 
the  historical  importance  of  our  profession,  the  society 
from  which  it  comes,  and  why  it  is  worth  preserving, 
we  run  the  risk  of  the  guardians  not  valuing  what  they 
guard  Should  that  happen  we.  as  a  nation,  will  run  a 
greater  nvk — that  of  losing  the  values  and  the  freedoms 
we  so  highly  cherish 

What  can  we  do  about  thus?  How  can  we  provide 


some  insurance  against  this  risk?  The  answer.  I  think, 
is  found  in  a  recent  letter  from  a  retired  master  sergeant: 

Any  Noo-Comm«»oned  Officer  who  does  not 
look  back  at  military  htfioty  a  short-changing  hi; 
career  Today  as  never  before,  the  U  S  Army 
Non  Com  missioned  Officer  needs  to  be 
encouraged  to  read.  read  m  order  to  have  a 

unds&sndftiij  of  **te  envnanment  <*tu  the 
traditions  and  the  history  of  the  m&aty  that 
preceded  him. 

I  would  add  that  the  NCQ  who  doesn’t  read  about 
and  impart  his  knowledge  cA  military  history  is  also  short 
changing  the  soldier  We  need  to  focus  some  of  our 
training  into  the  basic  question  of  why  we  serve.  Un¬ 
derstanding  that,  our  soldiers  and  ourselves  vwfl  be  better 
protectors  of  this  great  nation's  sacred  trust. 

These  are  by  no  means  aU  of  the  challenges  you'll 
face,  but  they  are  some  of  the  most  important  Success¬ 
fully  meeting  them  not  only  assures  professionalism  but 
helps  to  create  an  Army  of  units  and  soldiers  commit¬ 
ted  to  excellence 

As  you  provide  the  essential  professionalism.  I  pledge 
to  you  and  the  NCO  Corps  'he  highest  standard  of  ethi 
c*!  k^avtship,  a  bias  for  action,  stabddy  in  our  programs, 
and  the  best  fiscal  and  quality  of  life  support  we  can 
obtain  from  Congress  and  political  authorities  Our  goal 
is  a  coherent  program  which  provides  you  the  emkffi- 
mem  to  achieve  excellence 

The  Army  can  only  be  as  excellent  as  its  NCO  Corps 


*  *  *  * 
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Thank  you  for  the  honor  ol  sharing  this  occasion  with 
so  many  great  friends  The  Association  of  the  U  S 
Army  continues  to  be  the  soldier's  best  friend  and  strong 
advocate  of  our  nation's  defense  Believe  me.  without 
the  effective  voice  of  the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army  (AUSAi  the  task  of  building  consensus  for  land- 
power  would  be  far  more  difficult  than  it  is  today 

From  first  hand  experience  with  the  AUSA  Chapter 
in  Korea  and  the  Termessee-Kentucky  Chapter  at  Fort 
Campbell.  I  know  how  strongly  AUSA  supports  the 
soldier  and  the  Army  On  behalf  of  the  Army  t  want 
to  thank  Norm  Augustine  for  four  years  of  distinguished 
service  as  AUSA  President  Also  my  thanks  to  Bob 
Cockhn  and  his  tine  staff  for  their  superb  efforts 

The  world  around  us  is  far  more  dangerous  than  most 
realize  Secretary  Marsh  spoke  of  this  yesterday  Our 
anxiety,  and  that  of  our  young  children .  over  war  and 
nuclear  weapons  must  not  obscure  the  fact  that  grow¬ 
ing  arsenals  of  conventional  forces  among  our  adver¬ 
saries  and  troubled  nations  of  the  Third  World  actually 
raise  the  risk  of  low  intensity  and  conventional  conflict 

Two  weeks  ago  at  the  Conference  of  American  Ar¬ 
mies  in  Venezuela.  I  listened  to  other  Army  Chiefs  of 
Staff  lamenting  the  spread  of  communist  insurgency  in 
their  countries  They  am»  worried  about  senous  eeo 
nomte  problems  which  hampered  improvement  of  mill 
taty  capabilities  to  cope  with  internal  insurgency  These 
problems  also  are  making  them  reluctant  to  help  neigh 
boring  countries  The  result  is  growing  reliance  on  the 
United  States  h  r  more  security  assistance  and  deter¬ 
rent  strength  m  that  region 

President  Reagan  spoke  of  how  to  deal  with  these 
dangers 

Weakness  does  nor  cffci  the  ehaixe  for 
success  itrengrh  does  and  thal  strength 
o  based  on  minuty  capabskty  (and)  strong 
alkances 

In  the  epic  struggle  between  freedom  and  totaktan 
antsm.  strong  land  forces  are  indispensable  because  they 


will  always  be  the  primary  means  by  which  people  pro¬ 
tect  their  homeland  and  their  freedoms.  On  this  stage 
years  ago.  General  Abrams  said  that,  when  we  ignore 
this  lesson  of  history  about  the  need  for  landpower.  we 
always  pay  in  blood  for  our  sins  Part  of  the  reason  for 
ihis  is  our  unique  heritage  and  our  occasional  shortsight¬ 
edness 

Land  forces  comprise  the  oldest  form  of  warfare  in 
an  era  which  is  witnessing  the  greatest  technology  revo¬ 
lution  in  history  And  yet  in  today's  Army  we  continue 
to  believe  that  tough,  disciplined  soldiers  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  war  must  stay  physically  fit.  be  qualified  with 
a  weapon,  be  experienced  in  bayonet  drill,  and  know 
how  to  patrol  at  night  We  do  all  of  this  because,  despite 
technology,  what  held  true  in  wars  past  still  applies  to¬ 
day  Land  combat  forces  must  still  close  with  and  des¬ 
troy  the  enemy,  and  soldiers  must  know  how  to  survive 
on  the  battlefield 

While  ad  of  us  here  may  accept  the  obvious  need  for 
land  power  to  defend  our  freedoms,  the  American 
experience— born  of  peaceful  borders,  protective 
oceans,  and  George  Washington's  guidance  to  "avoid 
foreign  entanglements" -all  of  this  makes  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  ambivalent  toward  maintenance  of  a  powerful 
regular  Army  Four  times  in  this  century  we  reluctantly 
have  raised  large  armies  to  fight  alongside  allies  Each 
time  we  have  done  so  because  the  protection  of  their 
lands  ultimately  was  essential  to  protect  our  own  But 
each  tune,  because  of  our  lack  of  preparedness,  we 
have  pawl  with  the  treasure  of  our  youth 

We  are  also  often  ambivalent  about  the  means  to  pro 
tact  our  freedom  We  demonstrated  vision  with  the  Mar 
shad  Plan  and  in  our  support  for  a  similar  economic 
miracle  in  South  Korea  Yet  we  drag  our  feet  over 
providing  adequate  levels  of  security  as  wed  as  econom 
tc  assistance  to  help  other  friends  defend  themselves 

Just  last  week,  while  visiting  ou*  superb  soldiers  on 
field  exercises  in  Honduras,  the  Honduran  President 
asked  d  we  could  provide  additional  security  assistance 
for  them  to  build  forces  to  help  them  defend  themselves 
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Today's  Army  reflects  our  historic  ambivalence.  We 
have  the  smallest  peacetime  Army  in  33  years— smaller, 
in  fact,  in  relationship  to  our  population  than  the  Army 
of  June  1950.  Despite  the  Army's  small  sire.  43  per¬ 
cent  is  deployed  overseas  and  the  trend  is  going  up. 

For  example,  our  one  division  in  Korea  has  been  es¬ 
sentia!  to  the  defensive  ihicid  which  ha;  indped  make 
possible  the  great  South  Korea  economic  success  sto¬ 
ny.  Yet.  don't  you  remember  not  long  ago.  with  our  am¬ 
bivalence  toward  the  use  of  power,  we  began 
withdrawing  that  division?  We  mistakenly  believed  that 
rhetoric  would  deter  as  effectively  as  forward  deployed 
forces  and  that  an  ally  could  get  along  without  strong 
security  assistance. 

!n  Europe  NATO's  deterrent  military  strength,  includ¬ 
ing  our  own  forward  deployed  forces,  has  produced  the 
longest  period  of  peace  in  400  years  If  we're  to  keep 
the  peace,  we  must  avoid  making  the  same  mistake  in 
Europe  that  we  started  to  make  by  withdrawing  our 
forces  in  Korea 

During  a  trip  to  this  year's  REFORGER  exercises.  I 
visited  Dutch  forces  maneuvering  with  our  great  1st 
Cavalry  Division  soldiers  in  Norilieyn  Germany  A 
Dutch  General  pointed  out  huge  banners  which  wel¬ 
comed  American  soldiers  as  freedom's  shield  He  also 
translated  bumper  stickers  on  civilian  cars  which  read 
“Better  a  missile  tn  your  garden  than  a  Russian  in  your 
kitchen  "  Oh  yes.  we  have  solid  aNies  around  the  world 
We  need  them,  by  golly,  and  they  need  us 

Ail  of  this  illustrates  that  our  Army  depends  on  al¬ 
lies.  on  technology  and  on  our  sister  services  to  get  us 
to  where  were  going,  and  to  help  us  fight  when  we  get 
there  Airpowet  and  sespower  play  important  roles  to 
be  sure,  but  the  outcome  of  wars  ultimately  is  decided 
on  t and  where  people  ke  and  important  resources  east 
That's  why  the  well-trained  and  equipped  American 
soldier  must  continue  to  be  prepared  to  fight  along  the 
border  tn  Germany,  the  DM2,  m  Korea,  and  other  lo¬ 
cations  where  U  S  interests  may  be  threatened  In  a 
sens# .  our  superb  soldiers  serve  as  a  picket  line  of  free 
dom  fighters,  ready  to  be  reinforced  rapidly  oath  strong 
active  and  reserve  forces 

WHh  43  percent  of  out  Active  Army  forward 
deployed .  there  are  those  who  might  ask  if  we  are  able 
to  fulfill  ail  Use  missions  entrusted  to  us?  I  believe  to¬ 
day's  Army  dearly  it  ready  to  any  out  any  mission  as¬ 
signed  to  us  However,  we  can  continue  to  do  thw  in 
the  future  only  if  we  have  adequate  resources 


The  Army  leadership  of  the  past  ten  years  has  made 
difficult  but  sound  decisions  for  making  today  s  Total 
Army  the  best  force  we  have  ever  had  in  peacetime 
We  need,  however,  continued  Congressional  support 
and  resources  to  assure  that  our  programs  reach  matu¬ 
rity.  !  believe  that  the  establishment  of  iandpower  sub¬ 
committees  in  the  Congress  would  be  a  stroke  of  vision 
for  our  national  security;  and  I  so  urge  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  do  this. 

While  we  may  be  the  smallest  Army  in  33  years.  I'm 
happy  to  report  that  we  have  been  recruiting  our  full 
quota  of  soldiers— and  almost  90  percent  of  our  new 
recruits  are  high  school  diploma  graduates,  the  highest 
in  our  history.  A  good  deal  of  this  success  has  been  due 
to  Congressional  support  for  recruiting  incentives,  in- 
duding  the  College  Fund  In  my  opinion,  our  soldiers 
are  the  best  I've  seen  in  war  and  peace,  and  many  are 
out  here  today.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  match  these 
excellent  soldiers  with  top  quality  reenlistees  in  the 
career  force  and  with  new  equipment  Occasionally 
we’ve  had  troubles  with  the  quality  of  equipment,  but 
quality  assurance  efforts  in  the  Army  and  in  industry 
are  helping  to  eliminate  many  of  the  problems 

We  are  bringing  these  soldiers  and  equipment 
together  in  some  of  the  best  joint  and  combined  train¬ 
ing  I  have  ever  seen  in  over  three  decades  of  service 
For  example,  the  annual  REFORGER  exercises  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  and  the  TEAM  SPIRIT  exercises  in  Korea  provide 
superb  opportunities  to  deploy  strategical  and  to  show 
readiness  to  fight  effectively  in  coalition  warfare  Dur¬ 
ing  my  three  years  as  commander  in  Korea.  1  saw  the 
TEAM  SPIRIT  exercise  grow  into  the  world's  (digest, 
with  increasing  participation  of  Active  as  weH  as  Reserve 
Component  units  from  all  services 

Coach  Bear  Bryant  had  some  good  advice  about 
training  a  sobd  team,  and  it  may  have  application  to 
what  we're  attempting  to  do  tn  the  Army 

1  can  take  wtux  somebody  she  invents  stwi 
made  *  work  foe  me  God  gave  me  the  gift  of 
leading  men  I  can  do  lhai  So  1  don't  rrv  to  save 
the  world  I  tuu  go  M  one  fotHiwU  player  at  a 
time 

As  Sear  Bryant  suggested  each  of  us  will  haw  the 
opportunity  to  improve  rise  Army  one  soldier  at  a  time 
As  good  as  we  appear  to  be.  there's  still  a  great  deal 
of  room  for  improvement  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  great 
nets  inherent  in  our  Army  As  the  British  did  m  the  Falk 
lands,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  our  commitments 
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with  tough,  well-trained,  well-equipped,  superbly  led 
soldiers  who  can  go  anywhere  on  short  notice  and  win. 

1  applaud  the  sign  on  my  right  because  it  precisely  states 
what  we  must  do:  "Deter  if  we  can— -win  if  we  must.” 
The  Soviets  and  their  surrogates  understand  that 
message. 

As  a  consequence,  it  seems  to  me.  we  need  to  think 
about  strengthening  our  efforts  in  several  areas.  The  first 
is  technological.  We  cannot  hope  to  match  our  adver¬ 
saries  soldier  for  soldier  or  tank  for  tank.  We  never  could 
and  we  never  will,  but  we  can  use  superior  American 
technology  such  as  displayed  here.  We  currently  have 
strong  heavy  forces— our  armored  and  mechanized 
divisions— and  they  are  improving  in  capabilities  with 
newer  equipment  as  well  as  organization.  Also  our  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Forces  and  our  light  divisions  offer  great 
potential  and  flexibility  for  rapid  deployment  anywhere 
in  the  world.  They  can  fight  unconventionally,  in  difficult 
terrain,  or  in  concert  with  heavy  forces.  But  we  need 
help  from  industry  and  within  the  Army  to  develop  light¬ 
er  equipment. 

Development  of  a  new  light  division  which  would  also 
apply  across  our  Total  Army  is  going  to  require  vision, 
unorthodox  thinking,  and  commitment.  Given  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  Army’s  strength  will  not  grow  much  in 
the  future,  in  my  view  we  need  to  create  the  most  stra¬ 
tegically  deployable  and  effective  combat  land  power 
forces  we  can  with  our  small  Army. 

The  concepts  we  are  examining  for  a  light  division 
include  one  which  has  only  10,000  soldiers,  roughly 
half  in  infantry  fighting  strength,  and  deployable  in  about 
400  C-141  sorties.  This  is  about  one  third  of  what  the 
other  light  divisions  now  require.  The  division  would 
include  lethal  but  light  weapons,  small  headquarters, 
high  ratios  of  leader  to  led,  pooled  transport  for  tactical 
mobility,  and  flexibility  to  fight  anywhere  in  the  world 
by  “plug-in,  plug  out”  augmentation  capabilities.  1  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  is  right  for  such  a  light  division  and  if  it 
tests  out,  we  could  form  several  of  these  elite  infantry 
divisions  without  delay. 

We  must  of  course  continue  to  modernize  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  our  heavy  forces,  which  are  primarily  commit¬ 
ted  in  the  NATO  region.  And  with  this  upgrade  must 
come  the  improvement  of  our  Reserve  Components. 
Many  high  priority  Reserve  Component  units  are  receiv¬ 
ing  and  will  receive  new  equipment  such  as  the  Ml 
Tank  before  it  goes  to  some  Active  Component  units. 
We  are  issuing  new  equipment  based  on  planned 
deployment  schedules. 


We  also  cannot  ignore  sophisticated  technological 
missions  such  as  those  associated  with  Pershing  II  and 
the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Program.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that.  We  are  on  schedule  with  Pershing  deploy¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  program 
can  play  a  key  role  in  achieving  the  President’s  goal  of 
minimizing  the  threat  posed  by  ballistic  missiles. 

Technology  brings  with  it,  however,  a  special  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  careful  management  of  resources  entrust¬ 
ed  to  us.  We  must  manage  procurement  of  modern 
equipment  so  that  every  item  is  efficiently  absorbed  into 
the  force,  and  so  that  we  assure  the  best  possible  quali¬ 
ty  at  a  reasonable  cost.  We  cannot  send  our  soldiers 
into  battle  without  the  best  equipment.  Where  possible 
we  have  the  obligation  to  achieve  economies  and 
efficiencies  — through  second-sourcing,  multi-year 
procurements,  quality  assurance  programs,  value  en¬ 
gineering  programs,  and  productivity  capital  investment 
programs.  All  of  these  areas,  which  have  shown  some 
results,  in  my  opinion  require  re-in vigoration.  New  in¬ 
itiatives  already  are  underway. 

Finally,  because  the  Army  cares  about  people,  we 
have  to  foster  an  uplifting  environment  for  our  soldiers 
and  their  families  to  give  reality  to  the  phrase  “be  all 
you  can  be.”  We  have  to  create  a  positive  atmosphere 
of  command  where  soldiers  are  physically  fit,  challenged 
with  the  best  training  we  can,  and  where  they  feel  they 
can  make  mistakes  and  not  be  punished  as  they  grow 
professionally.  We  need  a  lot  of  “foot  locker”  teaching 
so  we  can  pass  on  a  legacy  of  experience  and  wisdom 
to  those  who  follow. 

We  also  have  to  inspire  communities  of  compassion 
where  families  reap  a  sense  of  well-being,  feel  they  are 
cherished—  for  surely  they  are— and  find  their  problems 
being  taken  care  of  promptly  and  with  understanding. 
One  way  for  the  Army  to  show  we  care  about  families 
is  not  to  tolerate  soldiers  who  abuse  their  wives  or  their 
children,  who  abuse  drugs,  or  who  abuse  alcohol. 

After  a  particularly  tough  battle  in  Vietnam,  General 
Abrams  once  told  me  that  what  the  Army  needed  most 
was  fighters.  But  developing  good  fighters  can  never 
be  done  quickly  or  cheaply.  What  our  nation  needs  is 
enough  superb  soldiers  in  peacetime  to  man  the  picket 
line  of  freedom,  additional  professionals  to  reinforce 
rapidly  when  directed  by  national  authority,  and  regu¬ 
lars.  as  well  as  Reserve  Components,  to  train  the  mobi¬ 
lized  might  of  America  which  history  unfortunately 
shows  always  takes  too  much  time.  Unless  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  relinquish  its  far-flung  interests  and 


its  friends— and  1  don't  believe  Americans  will  ever  shirk 
their  responsibilities  for  assuring  peace  with  freedom— 
than  the  Untied  States  must  possess  adequate,  aedbie 
landpower 

Lord  knows  there  are  plenty  of  competing  demands 
for  our  nation’s  resources  History  tells  us  that  the  most 
important  social  service  a  government  can  provide  for 
its  people  is  to  keep  them  free.  We  know  that  scrimp¬ 
ing  on  the  military  always  jeopardises  freedom  But 
Americans  tragically  and  historically  forget  this  and  fail 
to  fund  necessary  military  programs  And.  when  we 
scrimp  on  the  military,  hasn't  the  temptation  tradition¬ 
ally  been  to  short  change  landpower?  But  you'll  recall 
Kipling's  wise  words: 

but  it's  "Saviour  of  is  country  " 
when  tb«  guns  begin  to  shoot 


Our  prayers  alone  will  never  be  enough  to  keep  the 
guns  silent  or  to  assure  that  our  land  forces  are  strong 
enough  to  win  the  natron  s  battles  As  a  people,  we  need 
vtsron.  steadiness  of  commitment,  and  sound  balance 
between  strategic  and  conventional  military  programs 
We  also  need  balance  between  land  power,  seapower. 
and  airpower  We  need  all  of  this  now  perhaps  more 
than  at  any  time  in  our  nation's  history.  In  my  judgment 
we  cannot  afford  to  reduce  our  commitment  of 
resources  to  national  security. 

All  of  you  and  those  who  listen  have  my  dedication 
to  ethical  and  professional  excellence  with  the  steward¬ 
ship  of  land  forces  entrusted  to  me  But  every  patriot 
who  loves  America  and  yearns  for  a  durable  peace  has 
to  go  the  extra  mile  along  with  the  Army  leadership. 
Help  us.  help  us  to  be  ail  we  can  be 
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On  an  occasion  kfce  this.  !  think  u  i*  worthwhile  to 
recall  a  few  of  the  traditions  of  our  great  nation— 
traditions  which  give  us  continuity,  stability,  purpose, 
and  strength 

Not  quite  two  weeks  ago  Philip  Habib,  until  recently 
our  envoy  to  the  Middle  East  peace  talks,  spoke  of  a 
fairly  new  tradition  In  accepting  the  Marshall  Award 
for  Public  Service,  Mr  Habib  began  by  saying.  "1  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  world  Situation  is  very  serious  " 
He  ended  ho  speech  with  this  sentence  “With  foresight , 
and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  face  up 
to  the  vast  respomtb&ty  which  history  I  wo  deaity  placed 
upon  our  country,  the  difficulties  I  have  ouilned  can 
and  will  be  overcome  " 

Those  two  sentences  were  taken  from  (ienerat  Mar 
shall''*  1947  Harvard  speech,  the  one  width  lard  out 
the  Marshall  Plan 

So  the  fast  tradition  is  that  of  American  leadership 
in  the  {josi- World  War  U  era  The  role  has  required 
sacrifices  on  our  part,  just  as  tt  has  in  t.ebanon  and 
Grenada  as  well  as  many  other  outposts  It  has  drawn 
on  our  resources,  on  our  energies  as  a  people,  and. 
I  don  t  think  I  need  to  remww!  this  at«tence.  on  the 
treasure  of  our  youth  Mr  Habbt  use  of  General  Mar 


shall*  1947  speech  is  a  timely  reminder,  however,  that 
there  has  been  continuity  and  stability  of  purpose  in 
American  leadership  for  the  past  35  years  And  that  eta 
burly  of  purpose  ha*  borne  fruit  The  Marshall  Ptan. 
backed  by  the  deterrent  strength  ol  NATO,  has 
produced  a  miracle  of  economic  recovery  and  nation 
building  in  Europe  A  similar  success  stocy  has  taken 
place  in  South  Korea,  where  again  American  soldiers 
are  part  of  an  essential  defensive  shield 

Now  this  new  feaditiori  ol  American  leadership  would 
not  he  possible  without  the  support  of  another,  much 
older  tradition,  and  shat  is  adequate  military  strength 
That  tradition  started  347  years  ago  when  militia  were 
fust  organised  to  help  protect  the  colonial  settlements 

When  we  finally  formed  the  Revolutionary  Army  in 
1775  funder  George  Washington!,  we  dk)  it  for  the 
same  reason  we  formed  the  original  md&a  of  1636  and 
we  have  the  armed  service*  of  today  -  to  protect  what 
General  Maxwell  Taylor  call*  our  national  valuables 
That  is  a  tradition  winch  should  give  us  ail  great  pride 
And  tn  this  gathering  we  should  note  that  the  nubia 
produced  the  Army  which  produced  the  Asr  Force 
Each  was  forged  m  response  to  the  realities  of  it*  day 

There  u  a  tired  audroon  which  has  not  always  been 
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supportive  of  the  first  two  traditions— of  American 
leadership  and  adequate  mitary  strength  This  third  tra¬ 
dition  might  be  described  as  American  ambivalence 
toward  power.  We  enjoy  the  benefits  of  power  but 
sometimes  are  unsure  how  to  use  it  Our  ambivalence 
toward  power  has  been  sustained  by  peaceful  borders, 
by  protective  oceans,  and  by  George  Washington's  ad¬ 
monition  to  avoid  foreign  entanglements  ft  was  still  evi¬ 
dent  in  1940  when  the  Congress  passed  the  Selective 
Service  Act  by  only  one  vote. 

Today  we  a re  living  at  a  time  which  demands  the  wise 
use  o II  power,  and  which  has  little  tolerance  for  ambiva¬ 
lence  Technology  and  the  growing  assertiveness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  eroded  the  protectiveness  of  our 
oceans  Our  borders  are  peaceful,  but  our  neighbors' 
are  not.  We  cannot  avoid  foreign  entanglements.  The 
world  is  too  interdependent  to  permit  it.  and.  as  General 
Marshal)  implied,  history  demands  that  we  be  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  free  world  Today  40  percent  of  our  Active 
Army  is  forward  deployed  to  meet  the  commitments 
which  derive  from  that  leadership  role 

Our  enemies  understand  fhe  use  of  power  only  too 
clearly  The  terrorist  bombings  in  Beaut  and  the  Soviet 
shootdown  of  the  Korean  airliner  are  the  most  recent 
examples  of  the  unambiguous  use  of  power  Poland. 
Afghanistan.  Hungary,  and  Chechoslovakia  are  others 

The  Soviet  Union,  our  primary  adversary,  has  a  mas¬ 
sive  reserve  organization  ft  is  a  force  of  40  million,  cons¬ 
tantly  rejuvenated  by  a  universal  conscription  that  brings 
in  1  7M  people  each  year  That  means  that  there  is  a 
constant  pool  of  5  million  or  so  familiar  with  their  new¬ 
er  weapons  That's  a  formidable  organization  underpin¬ 
ning  the  almost  4  million  in  their  active  forces 

North  Korea,  a  Soviet  surrogate,  unambiguously  de 
votes  some  24  percent  of  t.s  gross  national  product  an 
nua%  to  developing  a  first-rate  war  machine  The  army 
of  Vietnam  has  subdued  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  now 
looks  toward  Thailand  Infused  with  Soviet  materiel  and 
other  resources.  Cuba  enforces  the  Brerhnev  Doctrine 
wherever  it  can.  m  Africa  as  well  as  in  Centra)  America 
and  the  Eastern  Caribbean  These  communist  dictator 
ships  (save  no  doubts  about  the  uses  of  power  They 
grow  war  machines  almost  as  well  as  we  grow  wheal 

Our  ambivalence  toward  power  may  have  ns  risks, 
but  tt  ts  thoroughly  democratic- and  stated  by  our 
democratic  albes  in  NATO  and  the  Ear  East  Given  a 
choice,  people  do  not  easily  vote  for  preparedness,  no 
matter  what  history  has  taught  The  nght  to  nuke  that 
choice  a  one  of  our  national  valuables  Nevertheless. 


we  must  match  the  stability  and  purpose  of  our  leader¬ 
ship  and  commitments  with  stability  in  allocating 
resources  to  meet  those  commitments.  And  we  must 
be  willing  to  use  force  when  it  is  necessary 

What  these  three  traditions  mean  for  us  here  today 
is  that  we  must  be  durable  We  must  get  the  most  de¬ 
terrence.  the  greatest  readiness  from  the  resources— 
people  and  materiel— we  have.  Today's  Active  Army 
is  the  smallest  In  33  years— smaller,  in  fact,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  than  the  Army  of  June  1960  Yet 
we  have  the  highest  quality  force,  the  best  soldiers  I  have 
seen  in  three  decades  of  service. 

The  quality  of  our  superb  soldiers  has  been  evident 
in  Grenada.  In  the  darkness  of  last  Tuesday  morning, 
two  battalions  of  Rangers  parachuted  from  500  feet  into 
southern  Grenada  They  overcame  initial  stiff  resistance 
by  armed  Cubans  and  quickly  overcame  forces  sur¬ 
rounding  part  of  the  Medical  College  containing  most 
of  the  American  students  The  Rangers  were  followed 
by  battalions  from  the  82d  Airborne  Division  These 
forces  continued  operations,  eventually  achieving  aS  ob¬ 
jectives  with  minimal  casualties  The  superb  profession¬ 
alism  of  these  soldiers— and  naval,  air.  and  Marine 
forces -reflects  great  credit  on  the  American  people  and 
our  Armed  Services 

To  meet  our  major  commitments,  however,  we  have 
had  to  improve  the  capability  of  the  Total  Aitny  Let 
me  cite  one  example  Less  than  10  years  ago  we  were 
able  to  increase  the  number  of  Active  Divisions  In  the 
Army  from  13  to  16  without  adding  to  the  Active  Army 
end  strength  We  reduced  some  headquarters,  but 
mostly  we  dtd  tt  by  relying  on  our  Guard  and  Reserve 
Must  of  our  Combat  Service  Support  units  are  in  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  Nine  of  our  sixteen  Active  Divt 
Pans  are  rounded  out  with  National  Guard  brigades  or 
battakom  Stone  of  these  rouridoutunittwiS  deploy  be¬ 
fore  some  Active  units  -  and  as  a  result  they  have  a 
higher  priority  for  new  equipment  tike  the  Ml  Tank 
The  pewit  is  that  our  tekance  on  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
has  increased  steadily  and  will  continue  to  do  so 

Added  to  those  greater  responsibilities  for  our  Guard 
and  Reserve  must  be*  increased  readiness  and  proles- 
sxmaksm  We  have  already  made  retd  progress  Every 
year  greater  numbers  of  Guard  and  Reserve  units  and 
individuals  participate  tn  major  joint  and  multi  natio'tal 
exercises  ike  RB'ORGfcR  *i  Europe  and  TEAM  SPIRIT 
tn  Korea  In  KLIORGER  1976  when  1  took  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  to  Europe,  elements  of  the  Arkansas 
Guard  participated  with  us  and  provided  solid  support 
During  my  three  years  m  Korea.  I  saw  the  quaky  and 
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number  of  Guard  and  Reserve  units  increase. 

These  realistic  and  demanding  exercises  provide 
training  and  experience  we  used  to  get  only  after  the 
war  had  started.  The  Capstone  Program,  which  ties 
specific  Guard  and  Reserve  units  to  specific  missions, 
areas,  and  contingencies,  helps  to  insure  that  that  train¬ 
ing  is  mission  oriented.  This  summer  25  National  Guard 
artillery  battalions  took  and  passed  their  first  nuclear 
ARTEP  evaluations,  -with  23  achieving  scores  of  90  or 
higher.  And  just  last  month  a  Georgia  National  Guard 
battalion  went  to  our  National  Training  Center  at  Fort 
Irwin.  California— a  superb  training  crucible,  the  best 
in  the  world  for  mechanized  battalions. 

These  exercises  in  teamwork— teamwork  between 
Guard,  Reserve  and  Active  units,  among  the  services, 
and  with  our  allies— are  also  an  old  American  tradition. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  our  Army  is  not  a  go-it-alone  outfit 
and  never  was.  Nor  is  this  nation.  We  are  known  by 
the  friends  we  keep. 

Rarely  a  month  ago  I  witnessed  the  warm  reception 
the  Dutch  gave  our  1st  Cav  Division  soldiers  on 
REFORGER.  A  Dutch  general  pointed  out  several  bum¬ 
per  stickers  which,  translated,  read,  “Better  a  missile 
in  your  garden  than  a  Russian  in  your  kitchen.”  The 
Dutch  are  a  proud  and  resourceful  people,  but  they  too 
count  on  our  friendship  and  our  strength.  The  soldiers 
and  airmen.  Active,  Guard,  and  Reserve,  whom  they 
see  on  REFORGER  are  the  surest  evidence  of  Ameri¬ 
can  commitment.  During  my  tour  as  the  Commander 
of  the  UN  Forces  in  Korea  I  learned  that  we  have  other 
staunch  allies  in  the  Pacific  Basin. 

Recently  at  the  Conference  of  American  Armies  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  most  of  the  other  Chiefs  of  Staff 
expressed  concern  about  the  threat  of  communist  in¬ 
surgency  and  the  need  for  American  help.  I  know  that 
the  National  Guard  has  developed  a  hemispheric  ex¬ 
change  program  over  the  past  three  years.  The  Puerto 
Rican  National  Guard,  in  particular,  has  been  heavily 
involved  in  humanitarian  assistance  in  the  Caribbean  — 
the  Guard  at  its  resourceful  and  innovative  best.  That 
kind  of  grass  roots  effort,  when  done  right,  can  develop 
real  friendships  where  we  most  need  them. 

But,  as  good  as  we  are,  the  Total  Army  must  get  bet¬ 
ter.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve, 
who  lack  35  percent  of  their  required  wartime  equip¬ 
ment  and  significant  numbers  of  soldiers.  We  are  in¬ 
creasing  both— about  16,000  soldiers  for  the  Army 
Guard  from  FY  83  to  FY  84  alone;  and  about  $750 
million  to  $1  billion  a  year  in  equipment.  We  are  al¬ 


locating  resources  based  on  our  commitments. 

And  we  plan  to  increase  the  full-time  manning  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve— something  the  Air  National  Guard 
has  already  done.  Every  effort  must  and  will  be  made 
to  continue  to  recruit  the  highest  possible  quality 
soldiers — Active,  Guard,  and  Reserve.  They  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  building  our  Army  of  excellence.  Avia¬ 
tion  safety,  a  sure  indicator  of  the  quality  of  our  training, 
needs  to  get  better.  Finally,  we  must  improve  school¬ 
ing  and  overall  professional  development  of  our  Guard 
and  Reserve  because,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  if  the 
Army  is  committed,  the  Total  Army  will  be  committed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  talk  briefly  about  one  more 
American  tradition,  and  that’s  individualism,  what  Tom 
Wolfe  and  the  new  movie  about  the  astronauts  call  the 
Right  Stuff.  The  quality  which  sets  us  apart  as  a  nation 
is  that  we  place  so  much  importance  on  the  individual. 
It  is  the  source  of  what  Thomas  Jefferson  called  “the 
aristocracy  of  talents.”  Our  recruiting  slogan,  “Be  all  you 
can  be,”  is  aimed  at  precisely  that  impulse  in  the  youth 
of  today. 

In  Today’s  Army  we  stress  the  whole  person 
concept—  physical,  psychological,  and  spiritual  fitness. 
We  encourage  initiative  and  innovation.  We  push  tech¬ 
nology  to  get  us  the  best  possible  equipment,  to  insure 
that  every  soldier  is  confident  that,  even  though  out¬ 
numbered,  he  can  fight  and  win.  Certainly  I  don’t  have 
to  emphasize  individualism  to  the  Guard.  You  embody 
the  proud  American  spirit  of  volunteerism.  Every  day 
Guardsmen  produce  superb  examples  of  initiative  and 
resourcefulness. 

And  yet  I  am  convinced  that  when  a  soldier  wants 
to  express  that  individualism,  when,  for  example,  she 
wants  to  be  all  she  can  be,  it  is  as  part  of  something, 
bigger  than  herself.  What  we  have  learned  and 
relearned  in  the  Army  is  that  unit  cohesion,  teamwork, 
is  what  gives  the  individual  soldier  the  confidence  to  use 
individual  initiative,  to  be  resourceful.  And  it  is  the  lead¬ 
ers,  from  Sergeant  to  General,  who  are  most  responsi¬ 
ble  for  maintaining  the  climate  of  growth  and  caring 
which  allow  both  cohesion  and  initiative  to  flourish.  If 
we  are  to  live  up  to  the  responsibilities  history  has  placed 
upon  this  great  nation,  then  it  is  important  that  we  know 
we  can  count  on  each  other.  That's  true  of  our  platoons, 
and  true  of  the  Total  Army,  Active,  Guard  and  Reserve. 
We  need  each  other  —and  the  other  Services.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  great  nation  need  a  Total  Force  that  is  profes¬ 
sional  and  united.  As  Chief  of  Staff  of  this  great  Army, 

I  pledge  that  you  can  count  on  us. 


★  ★  ★  ★ 
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Statement  before  the 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CHILDREN.  YOUTH.  AND  FAMILIES 

U  S  House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  DC 
10  November  1983 

The  Army  Family 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
Committee  and  speak  with  you  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Army  famines 

The  current  operation  in  Grenada  provides  a  specif¬ 
ic  example  of  the  points  I  would  Site  to  emphasize  to¬ 
day  Our  soldiers  there,  by  all  accounts,  conducted  a 
very  professional  operation  Quality  people  and  g-ood 
equipment,  computed  with  demanding  ira?iiiivg.  ail  con 
thOuted  to  their  success  A  less  acclaimed .  but  equally 
important  part  of  their  success  was  the  role  of  the  Army 
family  Qur  soldiers  were  confident  the  Atmy  was  con 
cemed  about  their  famines  and  would  assist  their  fami 
lies  tf  need  be 

At  the  same  time,  the  families  mobilized  to  support 
the  mifctafy  operation  and  themselves  For  instance. 
lamAy  members  wsthin  the  H2d  Airborne  Dtvtpon  oper 
aU  d  family  support  group*  to  prowd#  an  information 
and  assistance  network  They  packed  health  and  corn 
fort  items  for  shipment  to  Grenada  And.  for  the  fast 
time  family  members  were  pan  of  the  reams  that  m 
formed  families  of  casualties  and  provided  them  with 
a  support  system  at  a  tjo^e  of  urgent  need  Ail  of  this 
did  not  just  happen  ft  was  the  revuft  of  care  and  con 
<ern  of  Commanders  at  *fi  level*  ami  f arndv  members 
and  underscores  the  importance  of  our  commitment  to 
readiness 

Today's  Atmy  leadership  is  commuted  to  assisting  m 
the  development  of  the  potential  of  each  and  every  sold 
ie»  fn  return .  ihe  individual  soldier  must  be  committed 
to  being  ready  to  deploy  and  fight  when  needed  In  f  o 
day's  Army,  wit*  met  5f>  percent  of  our  force  manned 
a  »  vital  tfiar  our  sokhm  know  that  the  Army  cares 
about  the*  families  From  the  wtotution  of  the  Army  , 
itifciwr*  and  the*  tamkes  *jato  a  seme  of  common  sden 
t*y  It  ts  a  partnership  and  <oHW.;itment  to  tlw*  overall 
mlttton  and  acceptance  of  the  soldier  \  unlimited  habd 
ity  contract  Total  individual  commitment  through  safts 
faction  of  the  soldier's  needs  translate*  mto  readmes* 
ol  the  Todd  Army  We  recruit  soldiers  but  we  ream 


families 

f*'or  many  years  the  Army  has  recognized  the  part  the 
family  plays  in  this  relationship  Establishment  of  the 
Army  Emergency  Rebel  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Army  Community  Services  during  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Vietnam  era  are  examples  of  calker  at¬ 
tempts.  albeit  reactive  to  support  families  during  war 
time  Recent  initiatives  have  been  more  positive  They 
have  fcvused  on  giving  our  soldiers  and  their  families 
a  quality  of  kfc  comparable  to  that  which  they  are  com 
mitted  to  defend  Grenada,  while  invoking  only  a  smafi 
portion  of  our  Army,  shows  clearly  we  are  on  the  right 
Pack 

There  have  been  many  initiatives  aimed  at  assiihr^j 
our  fartnWs  Three  themes  emerge  partner-jhip.  weB 
ne*».  and  a  seme  of  community  I  would  kke  to  describe 
briefly  some  of  the  programs  which  support  these 
themes 

Pcutomhip 

An  exceSent  example  of  building  ami 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  partnership  H 
our  mayor  system  Miury  family  members 
are  elected  by  community  resident*  so 
represent  the  neighborhood  to  community 
matters  We  encourage  famd,  pamcifMUton 
in  the  design  of  family*  quarters  Family 
members  are  atvttad  to  sit  on  selection 
boards  to  review  design  and  construction 
protect*  for  family  quarters 

In  recognition  <A  the  special  problems 
posed  by  con  star;  rcWaftem.  wv  are 
undertaking  a  r»«wbi  of  empkiyment 
entiatKvs  These  include  a  test  program  to 
provide  family  member*  employed  by  the 
Army  a  >ob  referral  and  placement  system 
when  they  and  then  sponsor  move  within 
the  United  States 
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Wellness 

To  support  the  wellness  th^me  we've 
instituted  a  Family  Advocacy  program  This 
program  addresses  the  problems  of  spouse 
and  child  abuse  through  detection, 
prevention,  and  education 

Another  wellness  initiative  is  our  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Abuse  program  We  have 
expended  our  existing  program  to  address 
the  problems  of  our  youth  by  encouraging 
community  involvement 

A  third  wellness  example  is  the 
Exceptional  Family  Member  program  This 
program  helps  to  identify  and  treat 
handicapped  military  family  members 

Sense  of  Community 

Volunteer  programs  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
third  major  theme,  a  sense  of  community 
Soldiers  and  family  members  support 
community  programs  such  as  the  Red 
Cross.  Army  Community  Service,  and 
youth  athlete,  programs,  through  volunteer 
service 

Unit  family  support  networks  are  another 
v<ta!  aspect  of  the  sense  of  community  We 
are  .exploring  wav**  to  encourage  active 
family  to  (amiy  support  when  our  units 
deploy 

FasiSv  training  for  Army  family  members 
vthst  tv  emphasis  community  organization, 
problem  solving.  and  voismte^wn  is  critical 
i?-§hi  now  .  at  vo«w  of  our  Swnk*  Servsee 


schools,  training  is  being  conducted  for 
spouses  of  military  members  in  these  areas 

In  each  of  these  themes,  our  commanders  are  in¬ 
volved  actively  The  programs  are  in  motion  and  func¬ 
tioning  Yet.  as  you  realize,  much  remains  to  be  done 

We  must  ensure  our  focus  is  clear  if  we  are  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  meet  the  challenges  of  the  1980$  and  build  to 
an  Army  of  excellence  in  the  1990s  The  Army  must 
continue  to  demonstrate  its  commitment  to  our  soldi¬ 
ers  and  family  members  This  commitment,  announced 
in  a  White  Paper  issued  in  August  of  this  year,  spells 
out  the  relationship  between  the  Army  and  the  Army 
family  in  terms  of  partnership,  wellness,  and  a  sense 
of  community  It  provides  the  framework  for  our  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  efforts 

Currently  we  are  working  on  an  Army  Family  Ac 
bon  Plan  that  translates  this  relationship  into  action  It 
recognizes  resources  are  limited  and  balances  family 
programs  with  other  readiness  priorities  We  are  tnak 
ing  every  effort  to  ensure  that  we  place  our  resources 
where  they  witi  do  the  greatest  good  Accordingly  we 
have  divided  family  requirements  into  two  categories 
those  we  can  resolve  with  innovative  low  cost  solutions 
and  those  which  cany  a  high  price  tag  We  are  moving 
out  on  those  programs  that  lie  within  our  existing 
resource  capability  We  look  for  your  support  for  the 
programs  that  are  beyond  our  current  means 

I  am  proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished  Theoper 
ahon  m  Grenada  has  again  underscored  the  need  for 
we8  founded  family  programs  They  must  be  m  place 
when,  and  d.  critical  events  «  emergencies  occur  t  pos¬ 
sess  no  crystal  ball,  but  as  I  analyze  what  f  we  as  the 
Army's  chaSenget  in  the  years  ahead.  I  am  convinced 
we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction  I  urge  your  con 
tamed  interest  and  support  in  ur  efforts 


Address  at  the 

ANNUAL  SERVICE  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  ARMY 

Washington  Cathedra? 

Washington.  DC 
13  November  19K3 


Two  days  ago.  on  Veterans'  Day.  the  American  peo 
pie  paid  tribute  to  generations  of  brave  men  and 
women  who  gave  valiant  service  so  that  our  great  na¬ 
tion  would  hve  on  Veterans'  Day  has  great  significance 
for  all  of  us  who  pray  lot  a  time  when  Nation  shall  not 
Sift  up  sword  against  Nation  " 

Our  veterans  have  been  and  are  now  committed  to 
the  fundamental  values  that  undergird  America's  hu¬ 
man  strength  Low  of  Country',  willingness  to  sene, 
to  wotk  hard  and  to  sacnfxe  —  commitment  to  a  pur 
pose  above  self —  these  values  have  made  our  country 
great  Each  time  our  liberty,  and  that  of  our  friends  and 
Allies  has  been  threatened,  veterans  -  regular^  and 
cttizen  soldiers  — have  stepped  forward  in  defence  of 
freedom 

The  veterans  and  soldiers  we  honor  faced  a  difficult 
decision  when  they  put  on  a  uniform  Seldom  in  our 
lives  are  we  faced  with  decisions  between  an  absolute 
nght  or  an  absolute  wrong  The  choice  to  take  up  arms 
in  defense  of  nation  and  all  it  stands  for  is  such  a  dea 
sion  It  is  a  difficult  choice  for  moral  human  beings  It 
involves  coming  to  gups  with  the  stark  reality'  of  pre 
paredness  for  war  and  with  ti»e  prospect  of  having  to 
take  be  sts  on  the  battlefield  slioukl  deterrence  fail  Often 
the  decision  requires  a  re  evaluation  of  purpose  in  life 
and  sifting  through  the  filters  of  one  s  own  moral  and 
ethical  values 

Teachings  and  philosophies  often  conflict  with  the 
senptures  They  can.  and  many  tunes  do.  c<  r.fuse  and 
mislead  the  petson  looking  for  definitive  answers  A  has 
ic  question  a  soldier  must  answer  in  making  the  deci 
sion  to  serve  his  nation  under  arms  is  What  makes  this 
nation  this  v  ay  of  life,  worth  defending*'  At  the  most 
fundamental  level  the  answer  is  most  often  found  in 
the  freedoms,  peace  and  human  rights  we  each  enjoy 
They  are  characteristics  of  a  human  condition  tooted 
In  the  dignity  of  man  It  is  the  dignity  that  is  born  of 
a  God  who  "created  man  in  Hts  owe  image  ”  In  seek 
mg  and  finding  an  answer  to  this  basic  question,  the 
American  soldier  establishes  the  parametets  of  his  sen 
ice  He  subscribes  to  a  belief  in  ethical  behavtoi .  and 
m  the  worth  of  humanity  and  its  basic  rights  He  serves 
as  a  steward  of  our  nation’s  values  and  beliefs 


Recently  I  read  an  article  by  a  college  professor  who 
discerned  that  many  of  his  students  had  little  sense  of 
history  or  of  the  values  Americans  must  defend  In 
response  to  questions,  many  students  did  not  know 
when  World  War  I!  occurred  and  why  it  was  fought 
Many  thought  that  Joseph  Stalin  was  our  President  just 
before  Roosevelt1  Our  Army  Rangers,  however,  knew 
the  right  answers  and  knew  what  they  were  fighting  for! 

St.  Paul  told  his  friend  Timothy  to  "keep  that  which 
is  committed  to  thy  trust  "  His  w'ords.  perhaps,  give  the 
best  description  of  the  soldier's  responsibility  to  the  na¬ 
tion  Paul  s  charge  is  the  essence  of  a  soldier’s  service 
to  his  country,  his  fellow  citizens,  hts  family,  hts  values 

Since  our  earliest  recorded  history,  the  soldier  has 
exercised  his  responsibility  to  wive  in  many  ways  The 
Scriptures  abound  with  examples 

A  soldier  was  the  first  convert  to  the  Christian 
Church 

St  Paul  was  tesrued  horn  the  noting  mob  by 
v' '-diets,  soldiers  saved  him  from  being  murdered, 
and  soldiers  traveled  with  him  cn  his  last  tup  to 
Rome 

Jesus  paid  his  highest  recot ded  compliment  to  the 
Roman  centurion  who  asked  that  Jesus  heal  his 
servant  Jesus  immediately  offered  to  go  to  the 
servant  But  the  centwnon  saui  “No.  Str.  I  do  not 
deserve  to  have  you  come  into  my  house  Just  give 
the  order  and  my  servant  wrll  get  well  "  Jesus  then 
told  ms  followers  “Not  even  In  Israel  haw  I  too  ml 
such  faith  " 

These  incidents  reveal  not  only  that  most  soldiers 
can  and  do  possess  a  faith  in  God .  bM  also  that  a 
soldier  s  adherence  to  Judeo  Chns’an  values  points 
him  in  the  direction  of  duty,  dedication,  and  serv¬ 
ice  Over  the  entrance  to  the  Cadet  Chapel  at  West 
Point  is  a  large  stone  cross  with  a  sword  in  it  The 
swotd  represents  King  Arthur's  "Lxcabbur  "  For 
Christian  soldiers  the  symbolic  lesson  is  that  the 
sword  of  ro&taty  power  can  be  withdrawn  only 
when  governed  by  noble  values 
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Paul  spoke  of  the  values  of  the  soldier  in  the 
16th  Chapter  of  Corinthians. 

Be  on  your  guard,  stand  firm  m  the  fash,  live 
like  men.  be  strong  Let  everything  you  do  be 
done  in  love 

in  the  parlance  of  the  soldier,  he  is  called  upon  for 
alertness  and  vigilance,  for  loyalty  and  allegiance,  for 
power  and  strength,  for  ethical  behavior  and  for  com¬ 
passion  The  best  fighters  are  those  who  are  consumed 
by  a  purpose  above  self  I  believe  it  is  in  error  to  be¬ 
have  or  think  otherwise 

Of  course,  these  values  do  not  fit  aii  soldiers  Nor 
should  they  be  expected  to  But  neither  do  our  soldi¬ 
ers  fit  the  stereotype  of  the  brutal,  heartless,  and  mind¬ 
less  individuals,  who  have  no  feelings  for  God.  their 
fellow  human  beings,  or  their  families  and  no  attach¬ 
ment  to  things  higher  than  self 

One  cannot  be  a  soldier,  facing  the  uncertainty  and 
fears  associated  with  service  life,  and  ignore  the  lesson 
in  Paul’s  writings 

A  soldier  is  many  things  to  many  people  someone's 
son  or  daughter,  a  husband  or  wife,  a  father  or  mother, 
a  fnend,  an  acquaintance  A  soldier  is  a  citizen  among 
other  citizens,  and  a  servant  It  ts  in  the  role  of  servant 
that  the  soldier  observes  a  fundamental  difference  their 
fellow  citizens  have  entrusted  them  with  the  power  to 
protect  "(their)  lives.  (thetrl  fortunes  and  (their) 
sacred  honor  " 

Our  soldiers  stand,  as  they  have  stood  for  over  two 
centuries,  as  guardians  against  those  who  would  deny 
us  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  They  guard  against  those 
who  would  take  our  lives,  either  by  the  chains  of  op 
pcesvon  or  with  weapons  They  guard  snd  insure  us 
against  those  who  would  tear  down  the  sometimes 
frayed  fabric  of  democracy  under  which  we,  and  other 
peoples  of  the  world,  live  and  pursue  our  individual  be 
Uefs  and  desires 

As  guardians  our  soldiers  are  prepared  to  answer  a 
call  to  arms  they  hope  probably  more  fervently  than 
others,  will  never  come 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  really  tikes  ot  wants  war  - 
especially  those  who  wear  the  Purple  Heart  and  have 
lost  comrades 

Our  national  resolve  -  the  things  we  stand  for  as  well 
as  stand  against — is  an  outgrowth  of  our  firm  belief .  as 


a  nation,  in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being  This  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  form  of  government 
Many  nations  of  the  world  recognize  no  supreme  be¬ 
ing  We  believe  in  a  nation  of  law’s— reflective  of  and 
an  extension  of  the  iaw  of  God— springing  from  the 
people  and  dedicated  to  sene  the  people  In  some  other 
nations,  laws  exist  to  benefit  the  state  and  people  exist 
to  be  its  servants  They  surrender  all  rights  to  individu 
a!  liberty,  self-determination,  personal  choice,  and.  in 
seme  instances  tiseir  very  lives  We  cherish  our  individu¬ 
al  rights  as  divine  gifts  We  believe  it  is  the  purpose  of 
nations  and  governments  to  protect  these  rights,  not  to 
deny  them. 

In  our  efforts  to  protect  and  defend  these  nghts.  we 
have  come  to  understand  that  we  cannot  set  them  up 
on  marble  pedestals  and  live  alienated  from  the  com¬ 
munity  of  nations  John  Donne,  poet  and  minister  of 
God.  understood  this  principle  long  before  creation  of 
our  nation  He  wrote 

No  man  ts  an  island.  entire  of  itseH.  every  man 
is  a  piece  of  tiie  continent,  a  pan  of  the 
main  any  man's  death  diminishes  me.  because  I 
am  involved  in  mankind 

In  Grenada  American  soldiers  again  were  asked  to 
serve  the  cause  o!  freedom,  justice,  and  human  rights 
They  served  supetbly  Our  nation  can  be  deeply  proud 
of  their  efforts  Mote  importantly,  the  reactions  of  tha 
students,  and  the  citizens  of  Grenada,  show  that  we  do 
have  a  common  bond,  that  we  are  on  this  planet 
together,  that  our  government  treasures  human  rights 

In  a  letter  I  recently  read,  two  American  medical  stu 
dents  in  Grenada  wrote 

It  the  U  S  had  not  come  to  get  us  off  the 
island  uv  never  could  haw  left  When  the 
Rangers  got  us  oui  in  a  very  heron  operation  we 
were  overjoyed  But  when  wv  arrived  home  out 
excitement  turned  to  disappointment  as  wv 
witnessed  demonstrations  objecting  to  U  S 
actions  These  people  obviously  aie  misinformed 
about  the  grave  danger  to  Anumr&n  omens  and 
Grenada  We  thank  God  tor  protecting  us  and 
we  thank  the  Rangers  for  saving  us' 

To  the  soldiers,  and  members  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  armed  services,  their  families,  and  in  particular 
to  the  famines  of  those  who  gave  the  "last  full  measure 
of  devotion.'  go  this  grateful  nation's  prayers  We  also 
renew  a  pledge  on  this  past  Veteran's  Day  »o  live  up 
to  as  wvS  as  never  forget  their  cour  age  and  the  sacrifice* 
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they  were  called  upon  to  make  in  defense  of  their  fcJ- 
low  human  beings  This  courage,  sacrifice,  and  dedi¬ 
cation  are  exemplified  by  the  young  soldier,  wounded 
in  Grenada,  being  awarded  a  Purple  Heart  and  Com¬ 
bat  Infantry  Bodge  he  wanted  an  American  Rag  on 
his  chest  before  pictures  were  taken  because  he  was 
proudest  of  it. 

As  a  nation  we  serve  for  many  peoples  of  the  world 


as  a  beacon  for  peace,  freedom,  and  justice  In  this  spent 
as  a  nation  we  must  be  prepared  for  war  because  de¬ 
terrence  requires  it.  As  a  people  we  must  sacrifice  be 
cause  it  is  the  price  of  liberty  In  this  spirit  the  American 
soldier  selves  with  ethical  purpose  and.  when  called, 
fights  with  moral  conviction  to  win.  For  us  to  do  less 
would  be  to  deny  our  responsibilities  to  the  free  world, 
to  our  countrymen,  and  to  our  God 


Address  st  the 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  CLASS 

Ikuted  Scales  Mikary  Academy 
West  Point.  NY 
IS  November  1983 

The  Military  Institution  and  the  Soldier 


I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  this  evening  to  share 
some  thoughts  with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Institution  and  the  Soldier 

It  we  had  to  designate  one  place  in  this  great  land 
of  ours  which  most  represented  the  American  military 
and  tts  traditions,  that  place  would  not  be  the  Penta¬ 
gon  It  would  be  West  Point,  whose  military  tradition 
goes  back  to  the  Revolutionary  War  The  Long  Grey 
Line  has  embodied  the  highest  ideals  of  Duty.  Honor, 
and  Country  Many  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  numerous  wars.  22  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
and  two  have  served  as  Commander  in  Chief  Know¬ 
ing  this— and  remembering  the  many  statues  and  to- 
scnpUonr  which  speak  to  you  about  your  heritage— I 
reaiiw  there  is  little  you  need  to  be  told  about  the  roik- 
taty  institution 

One  point  I  would  remind  you  is  that  the  real  Ameri¬ 
can  military  institution  is  rooted  in  its  miktia  and  began . 
not  Hi  US&2.  or  even  1775.  but  in  1636  when  the 
cobriiSts  formed  their  first  militias  for  the  same  reason 
we  have  our  armed  services  today —to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  Those  rmteis  are  still  pan  of  today's 
Total  Army  The  National  Guard  and  the  U  S  Army 
Reserve  ate  every  bit  as  much  a  part  of  the  military  in¬ 
stitution  as  wv  are  We  work  closely  together  to  improve 
our  capabilities  -  50  percent  of  combat  battakens  and 
70  percent  of  CSS  are  tn  the  Reserve  Components 

Most  historians  would  agree  that  the  Civil  War 
represents  the  fast  full  flower  mg  of  professional  miliary 


expertise  in  this  country  Graduates  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  were  prominent  on  both  sides  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Douglas  Southall  Freeman.  General  Lee 
would  not  even  consider  an  officer  for  assignment  above 
brigadier  unless  he  was  a  graduate  And  yet  the  fust  50 
years  of  West  Point  graduates  had  very  little  to  do  with 
preparing  to  fight  large  land  wars  Most  were  concerned 
with  natxKi  buildmg  -  wrth  explorations,  pioneering,  en 
gineering.  and  maintaining  an  uneasy  peace  with  the 
original  Americans— as  their  militia  forebearers  had 
done 

file  military  tradition  of  nation  -building  continues  to 
day.  particularly  to  support  of  American  leadership  in 
the  post-Worid  War  II  era  General  MacAithur's 
proudest  achievement  was  his  contnbution  to  the  po 
fcttcal.  social,  and  economic  development  of  post-Worki 
War  II  Japan  In  1947,  Genera!  George  C  Marshak, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  articulated  the  requirements  for 
helping  the  European  nations  recover  from  the 
devastation  of  World  War  U  The  Mai  shall  Plan  met 
those  requirements  and.  along  with  the  deterrent 
strength  of  NATO,  has  produced  the  longest,  most 
prosperous,  and  most  poltotaky  mature  period  of  peace 
in  Western  Europe  to  400  years  We  are  doing  the  same 
thing  in  South  Korea 

We  tried  even  harder  to  rebuild  the  nation  of  South 
Vietnam,  where  civic  action  was  as  much  a  pari  «f  our 
modus  operand!  as  search  and  destroy  That  dual 
mission— combat  and  nation -building  -  was  probably 
the  most  difficult  of  any  ever  given  U  S  forces  Today 
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we  are  still  doing  the  most  important  half— civic 
action— in  Central  America  And  we  have  mobile  train¬ 
ing  teams  worldwide,  as  well  as  disaster  relief  and  civil 
disturbance  teams  here  at  home 

One  volume  of  Forest  Pogue's  biography  of  General 
Marshall  is  tilled  “Organizer  of  Victory."  Probably  only 
those  who  have  read  Marshall's  biography,  realize  that 
his  highest  level  of  command,  of  a  regiment,  was  spent 
organizing  and  supervising  the  Civil  Conservation 
Corps  The  CCC  was  a  Depression-fighting  source  of 
jobs  and  also  a  way  of  improving  our  conservation 
measures  Because  it  was  outdoor  work,  it  became  the 
Army's  mission  Marshal)  was  happy  to  do  it  because 
he  could  see  how  much  it  was  needed  for  national 
recovery  He  understood  what  service  means 

Many  years  later  Marshall  told  the  Class  of  1951: 

You  will  often  tv  <nttun<fcrr«ood  You  udl 
frequently  find  ?he  democratic  processes  of  this 
country  difficult  to  assimilate  m  a  mikaiy  pattern 
But  never  forget  that  thts  is  a  democracy  and 
you  are  the  sere  ants  of  the  people  and 
whatever  complications  that  may  aiiw .  you  have 
a  duty  to  y-our  country  which  involves  not  only 
the  final  sacrifice  if  necessary,  but  a  generous 
understanding  of  the  role  of  an  officer  m  the 
Army  o!  democracy 

Because  we  have  fought  four  wars  m  this  century 
alone,  we  sometimes  forget  that  the  American  Military 
institution  and  the  American  Soldier  are  servants  of  the 
people  And.  because  thts  ts  pre-eminently  a  peace 
loving  nation,  we  are  expected  to  be  peacekeeper  $ 
Experience  alone  has  taught  us— particularly  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  this  institution  who  have  led  countless  soldiers 
into  mortal  combat — that  die  best  way  to  maintain  peace 
is  to  be  ready  for  war 

Readmes*  u  therefore  our  first  responsibility  m  prowd 
tng  for  the  common  defense  Readiness  it  the  key  to 
deterrence  and.  tf  required,  to  fighting  and  winning  It 
is  an  activity  which  professional  sold  sets  can  sink  their 
teeth  into  It  means  equipping,  supplying  framing  lead 
uig.  caring  -even,  by  implication,  recruiting  and  teen 
listing  It  is  the  one  word  which  best  characterizes  the 
operational  pan  of  the  military  institution  tn  time  of 
peace 

The  parameters  for  readiness  are  somewhat  broader 
than  those  you  will  encounter  m  units  as  part  of  our 
readiness  reporting  system  Readiness  is  not  just 
number  crunching,  percentages,  and  simple  equations 
It  is  the  capacity  to  deter  a  wsde  range  of  enemies,  to 


reassure  an  even  wider  array  of  allies,  and.  as  we  saw 
three  weeks  ago.  to  deploy  rapidly  to  meet  numerous 
contingency  requirements.  And  it  is  building  that  capac¬ 
ity  within  a  society,  a  nation,  which  still  enioys  peace¬ 
ful  borders  and  protective  oceans— which  still 
remembers  George  Washington's  admonition  to  avoid 
foreign  entanglements. 

The  American  military  institution  of  today,  which 
must  determine  strategies  and  build  forces  to  deter,  con¬ 
front.  and  defeat  our  enemies,  must  be  adaptive  Also 
given  the  nature  of  this  world  of  crisis,  confrontation, 
and  conflict,  we  must  even  he  innovative  We  must  be 
tough  enough  to  be  seif-critical  and  wiling  to  learn  from 
our  mistakes. 

Our  basic  planning  assumptions  are.  however, 
unique  Some  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world  surrounded  by  hostile  communist  na¬ 
tions  We.  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  dependent  upon 
our  AKes,  as  tltey  are  on  us.  Our  coalition  strategy  takes 
advantage  of  the  bonds  between  allies  and  of  the  basic 
strength  of  self-defense. 

Our  commitments  in  support  of  this  strategy  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  Today's  Army,  for 
example,  is  forty-three  percent  forward  deployed,  most¬ 
ly  in  NATO  and  Korea;  but  we  also  man  counter  mortar 
radars  in  Beirut,  a  battalion  of  Peace-Keepers  in  the 
Sinai,  and  mobile  training  teams  in  El  Salvador  In  a 
sente,  we  man  the  picket  line  of  freedom. 

Maintaining  that  picket  line— and  being  prepared  to 
reinforce  it  rapidly  and  with  significant  fortes— is.  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  most  challenging  missions  the 
United  Slates  Army  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form  We  will  not  succeed  tn  that  endeavor  by  trying 
to  build,  as  the  Soviets  do.  an  ever  larger  war  machine 
Instead  we  must  continue  to  build  a  quality  force  which 
relies  on  initiative,  cohesion,  resourcefulness,  leader¬ 
ship.  superior  equipment,  and.  most  of  all,  on  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world. 

Today  s  Army  is  able  to  deter  our  enemies,  reassure 
our  allies,  and  meet  our  many  deployment  contingen¬ 
cies  wah  the  smallest  Active  Army  tn  33  years— smaller, 
in  fact  m  proportion  to  the  population  than  the  Army 
of  dune  1950  We  are  able  to  do  that  because  we  are 
all  volunteers  and  because,  alter  10  years,  we  have 
learned  how  to  recruit  good  soldiers,  the  best  I  have 
seen  m  over  three  decades  of  service  Almost  ninety 
percent  of  our  recruits  are  now  high  school  diploma 
graduates  -only  fourteen  percent  are  m  the  lowest  men¬ 
tal  category  The#  capacity  to  learn,  to  tram,  to  grow, 
to  fight,  and  to  serve  is  a  bedrock  requirement  for  an 
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Army  which  mud  be  able  to  fight  outnumbered  and  win. 
The  quality  soldiers  will  be  a  challenge  to  you. 

But  they  mud  also  have  superior  equipment— 
equipment  that  gives  them  confidence  to  fight  and  win. 
The  Army  you  have  joined  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
most  extensive  modernization  program  in  its  history- 
over  400  new  systems  in  the  next  10  years. 

Three  weeks  ago  in  Grenada  the  Black  Hawk  UH  60 
helicopter  performed  superbly.  Several  were  severely 
hit  and  were  able  to  continue  flying.  One  had  two  ro¬ 
tor  blades,  two  tail  blades,  the  tail  rotor  drive  shaft,  and 
the  fuel  tanks  hit  There  were  45  bullet  holes  in  the  air¬ 
frame  All  the  avionics  and  radios  on  the  left  side  of  the 
cockpit  were  destroyed.  The  tires  were  shot  out  and  five 
people  in  the  helicopter,  including  the  pilot,  were 
wounded 

Agihty.  steahh.  and  operational  reliability  on  the  past 
tuo  REFORGER  exercises  have  earned  accolades  In 
this  year's  Biennial  Canadian  Army  Trophy  Tank  Gun 
nery  Competition,  a  company  of  our  superb  young 
soldiers  and  thee  Ml  Tanks  did  better  than  any  other 
NATO  company  competing  It  was  easily  our  best  show¬ 
ing  in  the  20  years  of  the  competition 

One  reason  why  we  haw  had  such  confidence  in  the 
Ml  tank— despite  the  unmerit.d  criticisrn- is  our  quality 
assurance  program,  which  tests  and  corrects  the 
products  we  get  from  industry  That  program,  which 
has  been  around  for  many  years,  ts  one  way  we  have 
of  fulfilling  our  stewardship  of  the  enormous  materiel 
resources  entrusted  to  us  There  ate  others 

We  Have  integrated  management  improvements  into 
the  programming  system  wh-ch  disciplines  how  we  do 
out  business  These  improvements  wiH  result  in  some 
SlGbrilion  m  savings  and  cost  avoidance  over  the  next 
six  years  The  Army  Value  Engineering  program  regu¬ 
larly  gives  us  a  20  to  1  return  on  our  investment  from 
projects  which  reduce  performance  or  maintenance 
costs  The  Army  Productivity  Capital  Investment  pro¬ 
gram  does  the  same  thing  with  seed  money  invest¬ 
ments  Multi  year  contracting,  another  cost-saving 
technique  we  favor,  will  saw  us— under  the  extended 
authority  provided  by  Congress  in  Fiscal  Year 
K2  -almost  $500  million  on  eleven  contract*  through 
this  commg  year 

At  this  point  most  of  you  are  wondering  what  mush 
year  contracting  and  management  of  resources  have  to 
do  with  the  Military  Institution  and  the  Soulier— or  with 
anything  you  plan  to  be  m  the  next  three  to  ten  years 
Weil  the  answer  ts  what  President  Eisenhower  called 


the  military-industrial  complex  and  President  Roosevelt 
called  the  arsenal  of  democracy  are  important  elements 
of  the  support  we  need  in  meeting  our  commitments. 
And  how  we  develop,  procure,  and  maintain  the 
material  we  get  is  a  responsibility  we  share  with  indus¬ 
try  We  cannot  just  say.  “give  us  the  tools  and  we  will 
do  the  job."  Not  only  must  we  help  fashion  those  tools, 
but  we  must  also  enter  the  competitive  market  place 
to  ensure  that  the  price  is  reasonable  May  of  your 
predecessors  performed  that  vital  function  as  long  as 
the  Civil  War. 

That  same  respons&ky  wifl  be  yours  sooner  than  you 
think.  Today  every  battabon  budgets  for  its  fuel,  repair 
parts,  and  other  supplies  on  a  quarterly  and  annual  ba¬ 
sis.  Stewardship  the  many  billions  of  dollars  of  parts, 
major-end  items,  and  other  supplies  entrusted  to  us  is 
now  both  pervasive  and  accountable  throughout  the 
Army  You  are  about  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  maintain- 
ets  of  equipment  and  trainers  of  soldiers 

Now  about  soldiers  They  just  wart  to  be  all  they  can 
be  That's  in  keeping  with  our  traditions  It’s  why  peo 
pie  started  coming  to  America  in  the  fas*  place  Tho¬ 
mas  Jefferson  called  it  the  aristocracy  of  talents  And 
today's  Army  supports  that  impulse  in  our  youth  We 
stress  individual  proficiency  and  fitness— spiritual  as  well 
as  physical.  We  encourage  soldiers  to  use  initiative,  to 
be  resourceful,  to  pass  tests,  to  grow  We  also  arc  con¬ 
cerned  about  Army  (Amities  and  have  programs  to  care 
for  them  Good  leaders  create  that  kind  of  environment 
because  they  know  that  the  individual  soldier,  not  the 
mftary  institution,  mans  that  picket  fate  and  is  prepared 
to  meet  the  terms  of  the  unlimited  liability  contract 

How  important  is  the  soldier  in  this  nuclear  age.  this 
era  of  technology?  Columnist  George  Will  wrote: 

Grenada,  although  small,  t»  15  timet  the  star 
of  two  Jima  and  of  targe  vyrnOohc  value  U  S 
solder*  bool  punt*  on  Grenada's  sod  have  done 
more  than  the  MX  w%fi  do  to  make  U  $  power 
credible  and  peace  secure  President  Reagan's 
defense  budgets  ate  not.  by  themtefcw*.  a  fuSy 
effective  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  U  S 
snsoumesa  The  bool  print*  prove  that  the 
muted  Scales  wifi  not  only  procure  soptiHUcaied 
weapons  tyuemi  but  also  has  recovered  the  w*2 
to  use  the  weapon  on  *tMh  its  tecuMy  rests 
the  man  with  a  n£e 

I  decorated  some  of  those  soldiers  two  weeks  ago 
Every  Ranger  I  s*w.  whether  severely  wounded  in  the 
light  arm  or  not.  raised  his  aim  tn  salute  and  said 
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'‘Rangers  lead  the  way  "  One  soldier,  who  also  had 
been  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  and  Combat  Infantry 
Badge,  was  about  to  photographed  "Wait  a  minute.*' 
he  said,  and  took  a  miniature  American  Sag  from  his 
pocket  and  placed  it  above  his  awards.  “OK.  you  can 
take  your  picture.**  he  said,  because  this  what  I'm 
proudest  of  " 

Those  vignettes  are  a  reminder  that,  as  important  as 
the  individualism  of  the  American  soldier  is.  soldiers 
want  to  be  all  they  can  be  as  part  of  something  bigger 
than  themselves.  What  we  have  learned  and  relearned 
is  that  unit  cohesion  is  what  gives  the  individual  soldier 
confidence  to  be  resourceful,  to  use  initiative.  And  it 
is  the  leaders,  from  Sergeant  to  General,  who  are  most 
cesponsfcle  for  maintaining  the  climate  of  growth  and 
caring  which  allow  cohesion  and  initiative  to  flourish. 


From  a  broader  perspective  the  lesson  of  Grenada— 
aside  from  the  magnificent  performance  by  our  Rangers. 
Paratroopers.  Marines.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces— is  that 
American  soldiers,  no  more  than  the  American  military 
institution  is.  are  not  in  the  defense  business  on  a  go-it- 
alone  basis.  We  count  on  each  other— in  the  platoon, 
ai  the  Total  Army,  in  the  Armed  Services,  in  this  diverse 
society  of  ours,  and  in  the  nations  of  this  world  who 
are  free  or  want  to  be  free.  That  i;  what  makes  Grena 
da  different  from  Afghanistan,  and  American  power 
different  from  Soviet  power.  The  American  military  in¬ 
stitution  depends  on  teamwork  and  responsible  relation¬ 
ships  in  our  society.  We  must  make  our  time  on  earth 
count  for  some  noble  purpose  above  seif,  as  in  the 
words  of  St.  Matthew:  “Let  our  works  glorify  our 
maker" 


Address  at  the 

COUNCIL  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Nrw  York  Gly.  NY 
Monday,  12  December  1963 


I  am  proud  to  share  in  your  warm  hospitality  I  was 

particularly  moved  by  the  posting  of  the  state  colors  and 
the  recitation  of  their  history. 

“I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  world  situation  is  very 
serious  "These  words  from  George  C  Marshal's  speech 
in  1947  still  ring  true 

A  few  names  remind  us  of  crises  and  conflicts  which 
threaten  our  interests  and  increase  demands  on  our  m& 
tary  forces:  Beirut  Pershing  II  Korean  Dcmiktariaed 
Zone  Soar  Q  Salvador.  Fma  German  Border.  (**n*ri* 

They  also  suggest  changes  in  the  geostraie$c 
environment: 

-Every  study  of  this  environment  notes  the  dramatic 
rise  in  terrorism,  subversion,  and  violence  over  the  past 
30  years 

—The  appeal  of  Marxism  -  Leninism  is  diminishing 
Reakstic  Third  World  leaders  see  the  Soviet  Union  more 
m  terms  of  mitaiy  power  than  as  a  model  for  nation  • 
building 

-Nuclear  parity  will  force  us  to  place  greater  rekance 
on  conventional  forces  This  applies  to  our  eSiance*  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East,  as  wd  as  to  our  abdty  to  deal 


with  Soviet  and  surrogate  military  power  in  the  Third 
World. 

We  have  responded  to  these  challenges.  Our 
deployed  forces  in  alliances  overseas  represent  serious 
commitments  by  the  United  States  They  are  the  cor¬ 
nerstones  of  deterrence  The  U  S  division  in  Korea, 
for  example,  has  been  our  earnest  in  a  country  whose 
precarious  existence  affects  (our  mayor  powers  Our  four 
divisions  in  Europe  are  indispensable  in  maintaining  the 
longest  period  of  peace  in  modem  European  history. 

These  divisions  also  contribute  to  nation  building.  Be¬ 
hind  the  miktary  shields  of  freedom,  the  Korean  GNP 
has  increased  20  fold  m  20  years  "The  GNPs  of  the  Unit 
ed  Kingdom.  Italy.  France,  and  West  Germany  are  now 
2. 1  tn&on  doflan. 

Our  security  assistance  and  m&taiy  training  have 
helped  create  professional  landpowev  forces  which  con- 
tribute  substantially  to  maintaining  peace  and  resisting 
insurgency  This  year  in  Honduras  ou?  military  exer¬ 
cises  provided  medical  care  for  people  who  have  never 
seen  doctors  We  helped  local  mg-nert*  buid  road*  and 
taught  mechanics  to  repair  engines  BydcploytogPmh- 
ing  11  and  signing  the  historic  agreement  with  Germany 
on  sharing  costs  of  air  defense  in  NATO,  we  demon¬ 
strate  joint  resolve  and  steady  progress  in  our  most  im¬ 
portant  alliances 
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The  time  now  seems  right  for  a  more  positive  Ameri¬ 
can  strategy  that  capitalizes  on  the  strengths  created  by 
our  alliances  and  by  the  economic  vigor  of  our  private 
sector.  Oriented  toward  the  developing  world,  this 
strategy  would  complement  current  security  arrange¬ 
ments  with  our  Alfies  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

Security  assistance  must  play  an  even  larger  role  in 
this  emerging  strategy.  By  diminishing  the  need  for  our 
direct  military  involvement,  it  multiplies  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  our  own  forces.  And  it  helps  to  build  local  and 
regional  self-confidence 

Our  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
Program  ts  an  example  of  what  a  good  security  as¬ 
sistance  program  can  produce  The  leadership  of  the 
local  Army  forces  is  improved  and  the  perception  of  us 
as  friend  and  ally  takes  on  new  meaning.  They  create 
ties  that  help  bind  us  in  common  purpose  To  date  over 
400  senior  political  and  military  leaders,  including  25 
heads  of  state  of  other  countries,  are  graduates  of  our 
program 

Unfortunately,  the  trend  m  security  assistance  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  requirements  Reversing  this  trend 
is  in  our  long  term  interest  We  must  be  more  forthcom¬ 
ing  in  providing  our  friends  and  allies  increased  credits 
and  concessionary  loan  terms  For  us  to  cany  out  a  suc¬ 
cessful  strategy,  they  must  be  able  to  purchase  equip¬ 
ment  and  training 

The  credible  presence  of  US  military  forces  supports 
security  assistance  and  contributes  to  peace  in  the  Third 
World  They  can  be  mobile  training  teams  or  elite,  rapid¬ 
ly  deployable  land  forces,  judiciously  exercised  Our  bat¬ 
talion  in  the  Sinai  Peace-Keeping  Force,  our  trainers 
in  El  Salvador,  our  troops  exercising  tn  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Egypt,  and  150  Army  Mobile  Training  Teams 
in  31  countries  around  the  world  already  provide  much 
of  that  presence 

To  deal  with  gteater  threats  to  American  interests  by 
surrogate  nations  and  low -level  insurgency.  ih»  Army 
behaves  that  we  must  have  land  forces  which  ne  com 
bat  ready,  tipidly  deployable  and  tacticaKy  kihal  Land 
power  or  Ut  absence  changes  history  To  U‘  effective 
our  land  power  must  be.  as  it  was  in  Grenada,  combat 
ready  and  rapidly  deployable 

This  broadened  role  for  die  use  of  unitary  power 
lines  On  the  one  hand,  we  need  to  continue  modern- 
uStif)  strategic  nuclear,  tactical  nuclear,  and  convention?! 
capabilities 


To  fulfill  our  affiance  commitments  and  assure  deter¬ 
rence  of  major  hostilities,  we  must  keep  pace  »*th  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  threat.  As  President  Reagan  has  said. 
"This  strategy  of  deterrence  has  not  changed.  It  still 
works.  But  what  it  takes  to  maintain  deterrence  has 
changed.’* 

Our  modernization  effort  must  be  balanced.  If  we  go 
too  far  in  strengthening  the  strategic  at  f*\s  expense  of 
the  conventional,  we  may  raise  the  risk  oil  war  and  lower 
the  resolve  of  our  Allies. 

On  die  other  hand,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  wo;rship 
wholly  at  the  altar  of  modernization.  The  Kor  ws  liave 
a  proverb:  "Always  prepared,  no  misfortune  **  History 
tells  us  that  being  ready  for  war  is  trie  best  way  to  avoid 
it.  Ready  forces  and  adequate  air  nd  sea  Ht  build  credi¬ 
bility  in  ways  which  numbers  and  qualities  of  modem 
weapon  systems  do  not. 

Yet.  the  time  honored  question  remains:  How  can 
we  modernize  and  maintain  high  combat  readiness 
within  the  limited  human  and  material  resources  avail¬ 
able5  The  Army's  answer  is  to  keep  the  Active  Army 
small,  to  concentrate  cn  quality  in  our  people  and  our 
equipment,  and  to  rely  more  on  our  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents. 

Our  Army  today  .ts  the  smallest  in  33  years  This  small 
size  allows  us  to  recruit  the  highest  quality  soldiers  in 
memory.  VVs  are  also  und  irgoing  the  most  extensive 
modernization  in  our  history. 

As  you  know  so  well,  we  can  meet  no  major  contin¬ 
gency  wihoui  our  Reserve  Components  Today  40  per 
cent  of  our  Total  Army  Combat  Supp  ort  and  70  percent 
of  on?  Combat  Service  Support  am  in  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  We  are  improving  their  readiness 
w H' ,  new  equipment  at  the  rede  of  over  one  biffion  dol- 
larsayear  Moreover,  we  m  increasing  their  cadre  levd 
and  the  tntenrity  of  their  training  with  Active  units  We 
inte  rs  to  rpamvain  this  tokd  commi»mc<»  to  strength¬ 
ening  our  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 

Our  long  overdue  modernization  program  has  also 
produced  important  management  initiatives  in  quality 
assurance,  sKonomies  and  efficiencies,  competition 
through  second  sourcing,  and  closer  scrutiny  of  our  con¬ 
tractors  The  bottom  line,  we  believe,  ts  better  steward¬ 
ship  of  the  resources  entrusted  to  us 

Two  success  stories.  Use  M!  tank  and  the  Black  Hawk 
helicopter .  suggest  sue  are  on  the  right  track  in  building 
a  quality  Army.  This  summer  a  company  of  our  young 


soidiers  and  their  Ml  tanks  surpassed  all  other  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  Biennial  NATO  Tank  Gunnery  Competition 
It  was  our  best  showing  in  the  20  years  of  the  compe¬ 
tition. 

In  Grenada  our  new  Black  Hawk  helicopters  were 
able  to  withstand  fierce  anti-aircraft  fire  One  Blackhawk 
had  45  bullet  holes,  punctured  fuel  tanks,  holes  in  the 
tail  and  main  rotors,  much  of  the  control  instrumenta¬ 
tion  destroyed,  and  five  people,  including  the  pilot, 
wounded  Yet  the  crew  completed  their  mission  Good 
technology  wins  battles  and  saves  lives. 

For  the  future  our  ability  to  project  a  credible  presence 
in  a  dangerous  world  must  accommodate  two  impera¬ 
tives  The  first  is  adequate  forces  We  must  maintain 
modern  nuclear  and  conventional  forces  to  deter  major 
conflicts 

The  second  imperative  is  limited  resources  We  can¬ 
not  and  need  not  match  the  Soviets  or  their  surrogates 
division  for  division  or  tank  for  tank  What  is  required 
is  that  we  optimize  combat  power  and  the  quality  of  our 
forces  The  credibility  of  our  military  forces  depends  less 
on  our  numbers  than  on  our  battlefield  success  Mar 
shal  de  Saxe  s  injunction  is  time  tested  "It  is  not  btg 
armies  that  win  battles,  tt  is  good  ones 

With  respect  to  improving  our  capability,  the  Atmy 
believes  we  can  do  more  We  must  continue  our 
modem  matron  program  Without  it  we  lose  credibility 
with  our  aUies.  our  enemies,  and  with  all  fhe  nations 
who  have  ready  access  to  adequate  technology  Most 
importantly,  we  lose  credibility  with  our  soldiers,  whose 
lives  may  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  results  of  our 
modernization  program 

However,  good  people  and  good  equipment  can't 
do  the  job  alone  A  small  Army  must  tta#i  hard  to  main 
tain  it*  quality  and  readiness  Out  annual  REFORGER 
exercises  in  Europe  and  TEAM  SPIRIT  in  Korea  are  the 
sort  of  demanding  exercises  that  buiki  confidence  and 
teamwork  in  our  forces  and  m  our  aUies 

Also  our  National  Training  Center  at  Fort  Irwin 
California  is  the  most  challenging  mechanised  training 
center  to  the  world  The  latest  simulator  and  mstrumen 
tation  technology,  as  well  as  highly  trained  Opposing 
Force  battalions  are  used  to  teach  tactical  lessons  u.e 
used  to  pay  for  with  soldiers  kves  tn  combat 

As  we  modernize  we  must  also  develop  light  highly 
ready  forces  which  c.Jin  be  deployed  rapidly  to  bolster 
friends,  to  deter  lesser  conflicts  or  insurgencies  or  to 


terminate  hostilities  before  they  escalate.  And  we  must 
do  this  within  limited  resources.  What  we  need  is  the 
ability  to  maneuver  land  forces  strategically. 

Deployment,  speed,  quality  combat  equipment,  and 
tough,  elite  soldiers  are  ingredients  for  success  in  the 
changing  strategic  environment.  These  Eight  land  forces 
can  make  better  use  of  our  inadequate  strategic  air  and 
sea  lift  assets. 

The  success  of  the  Rangers  and  paratroopers  in 
Grenada  confirms  a  Defense  Department  initiative  to 
increase  Special  Operation  Forces.  We  plan  to  organize 
more  Special  Forces,  more  Ranger  units,  and  a  new 
division  which  will  be  tactically  lethal  but  much  lighter 
in  terms  of  strategic  deployability  than  any  division  we 
now  have 

The  key  to  success  will  be  the  quality  of  our  soldiers, 
leaders,  and  training  What  we  learned  in  Grenada  is 
what  the  British  teamed  in  the  Falkland  Islands  Tough 
training  which  emphasizes  resourceful  small  unit  leader¬ 
ship  makes  all  the  difference. 

Readiness  and  soldier  quality  are.  in  fact, 
predominant  lessons  from  Grenada.  We  must  keep 
recruiting  90  percent  high  school  diploma  graduates 
Even  our  superior  numbers  in  Grenada  did  not  guaran¬ 
tee  the  overwhelming  success  of  that  operation.  The 
tough  physical  condition,  combat  skills,  and  drive  of  the 
Ranger  troopers  were  bask  reasons  for  rapid  success 
with  minimal  casualties 

But  we  have  to  be  more  than  just  proud  of  our  qual¬ 
ity  soldiers  As  a  people  we  must  be  committed  to  main¬ 
taining  our  military  strength,  and  to  taking  respontible 
actions  when  our  interests  are  threatened 

Sometimes  we  forget  the  price  we  pay  for  not  being 
ready  A  retired  Command  Sergeant  Major  reminds  us 
of  this  in  the  following  ktier 

I  unified  before  Pearl  Habor  Our  tat  witty 
company  had  65  offset*  and  men  Haif  worked 
at  tiding  stable*  and  NCO  ckib*  We  were 
gamson  soldier*  and  18  trained  to  defend  our 
country  I’m  one  who  can  remember  using 
wooden  weapon*  against  bucks  wah  'tank" 
wreten  on  the  side 


Locking  back  and  trying  lo  analyze  why  our 
Army  was  s*  such  a  condrtion.  I  conclude  that 
the  American  people  had  a  k>w  regard  lot  the 
Army  Our  Congress  echoed  thee  feeing  by 
inadequately  eqmewng  the  Army 
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I  wonder  whether  the  people  today  will 
support  a  modem  Army  capable  of  defending 
our  country,  or  wdl  we  side  backward  once 
again? 

Hopefully,  the  words  of  that  Sergeant  Major  will  not 
be  repeated  for  other  generations  of  soldiers.  The  dan¬ 
gerous  world  in  which  we  live  will  be  unforgiving  of 
weakness 

But  we  are  a  strong  people,  richly  blessed,  capable 
of  sacrifice  and  noble  deeds,  and  of  rising  above  ad¬ 


versity.  The  great  lengths  of  the  American  people 
reach  out  in  this  note  I  received  from  a  grieving  family. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  condolence  Our 
son.  Mark.  was  proud  to  be  a  Ranger  and  so 
were  we  He  set  some  objectives  for  his  life  and 
he  accomplished  them  Thank  you  also  for 
sending  eight  of  his  Ranger  buddies  to  be  with 
him  as  paibearers  And.  one  last  thing.  May 
God  bless  aB  of  you  who  serve 

As  long  as  ail  Americans  feel  and  pray  this  way. 
our  freedoms  will  be  secure.  Thank  you. 


NATO's  SIXTEEN  NATIONS 

Special  1 '  1983  Edition 

Reinforcing  and  Strengthening  the  Conventional  Defense 


On  10  June  1963.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
said: 

There  is  no  single,  simple  key  to  peace  -no 
grand  or  magic  formula  to  be  adopted  by  one 
or  two  powers  Genuine  peace  must  be  the 
product  of  many  nations,  the  sum  of  many  acts 
b  must  be  dynamic,  not  static.  changing  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  each  new  generation  For  peace 
»  a  process— a  way  of  vohing  problems 

The  basic  ingredients— alliance  solidarity  and  credi¬ 
ble,  combat-ready  deterrent  forces—for  maintaining 
peace  in  Europe  have  not  changed  since  that  speech 
What  hat  changed  significantly  is  the  relative  strength 
of  those  forces  with  respect  to  the  USSR  and  the  War¬ 
saw  Pact  countries  In  1963  the  US  and  its  Afees  hsd 
nuclear  superiorly  over  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  Today  there  is  approximate 
nuclear  parity,  a  reality  which  underscores  the  concomi 
tarn,  massive  buikf  up  of  Soviet  conventional  armed 
forces  dutmg  the  same  period  The  Soviet  Union  has 
even  demonstrated  the  capability  to  project  us  forces 
beyond  Us  borders 

These  fundamental  changes  in  Soviet  capability  led 
to  the  current  NATO  strategy  of  fteiuble  response,  based 
on  a  triad  of  forces  Given  the  pace  of  Soviet  and  War¬ 
saw  Pact  improvements,  the  triad  must  be  modernised 
4  tt  is  to  rernasn  credible  The  current  US  administra¬ 
tion  continues  to  move  ahead  with  sofed  progress  m 
modernizing  strategic  nuclear  forces  Simitar  efforts. 


based  on  the  December  1979  Alliance  decision,  are  be¬ 
ing  made  at  the  theater  nuclear  level  to  balance  Soviet 
SS-20  deployments  These  efforts  are  the  subject  of 
much  public  discussion  Less  well  publicized,  however, 
is  the  imperative  to  improve  the  conventional  leg  of  the 
NATO  triad 

Ironically,  tt  is  conventional  force  improvements 
which  offer  the  sokifon  to  many  of  the  sensitive,  nuclear 
issues  now  facing  the  AMiance  Such  improvements,  as 
General  Rogers  has  illustrated  time  and  again,  would 
t ah*  the  nuclear  threshold  of  NATO's  strategy  thereby 
assuring  Alkes  and  potential  foes  ahke  that  the  conven¬ 
tional  defense  is  viable  and  that  the  triad  it  solidly 
balanced— and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  credible  es¬ 
calation  control  The  net  result  would  be  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  deterrence  and  defense  (or  NATO— an  absolute 
necessity  in  an  era  of  nuckar  parity  The  actual  and  per¬ 
ceived  ability  of  NATO  to  wage  waj  successfully  at  ev¬ 
ery  leval  of  escalation  4s  ultimately  the  best  means  for 
the  Alliance  to  avoid  the  necessity  to  wage  war  at  all 

The  fundamental  question  now  facing  NATO  is  how 
to  improve  conventional  force  capability  At  one  end 
of  the  option  spectrum  ts  a  massive  conventional  build¬ 
up  much  Ww  that  called  for  to  the  1952  Ubson  Force 
Goab—cWarty  out  of  the  question  given  current  eco¬ 
nomic  constraints  Near  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
is  the  4  percent  annual  increase  in  teal  defense  expen¬ 
ditures  called  fur  by  SACEUR  to  implement  the  cur¬ 
rent  ACE  Force  Goals 
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Within  lius  latter  option,  as  the  multi -national  defense 
experts  from  the  European  Security  Study  indicated  in 
their  recent  report,  a  combination  of  new  technology 
and  doctrine  can  greatly  improve  NATO's  convention¬ 
al  defense.  Highly  accurate  aabome  weapons  with  stan¬ 
doff  range  to  penetrate  Warsaw  Pact  air  defenses, 
improved  surveillance  and  target  acquisition  systems, 
and  Sand  based  missiles  and  multiple  rocket  launcher 
rounds— these  are  all  promising  breakthroughs  for  des¬ 
troying  Warsaw  Pact  air  bases,  follow  on  forces,  aitiieiy. 
and  maneuver  units  massing  or  maneuvering  for  attack 

For  the  US  Army,  this  all  can  be  distilled  to  one  bas¬ 
ic  point:  projecting  a  modem,  ready  force  in  a  timely 
manner  is  essential  to  a  successful  conventional  defense 
of  Europe  The  quality  of  that  force  w  therefore  of  pre¬ 
eminent  importance  As  recently  as  19*  9.  however .  ail 
services  fell  short  of  their  recruiting  goals  Mid-career 
non-commissioned  officers  were  leaving  the  ranks  to  ac¬ 
cept  more  generous  compensation  and  family  environ¬ 
ments  Much  of  our  equipment  reflected  the  technology 
of  the  1960$.  and  the  post- Vietnam  defense  funding 
reductions  meant  aging  equipment  fleets  and  shrinking 
inventories  of  weapon  systems  The  so-called  short  war 
strategy  aho  took  its  toll  as  our  staying  power  continued 
not  to  be  funded  adequately 

The  quality  of  our  land  forces  has  improved  apprecia¬ 
bly  in  the  last  several  years  Pan  of  this  has  been  due 
to  the  fundamental  decision  to  hold  force  structure  lev¬ 
els  relatively  constant  and  to  concentrate  resources  on 
force  readiness,  sustainment,  and  modernization  This 
concentration,  which  today  is  providing  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  tn  our  battlefield  effectiveness,  particularly  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  has  embarked  the  US  Army  on  the  most 
ambitious  transition  it  has  ever  attempted  tn  peacetime 
We  are  managing  this  transition  with  forward -locking 
programs  in  organization,  d-actrme,  equipping,  man¬ 
ning.  and  training  When  taken  together,  these  pro 
grams  will  provide  us  force  mufcpbets.  leverage  and 
additional  capability  from  the  resources  we  have  been 
given 

Implicit  m  attaining  quaky  is  recognizing  the  syner 
given  of  the  Total  Army -the  Active  Component,  the 
Army  National  Guard,  the  Army  Reserve,  and  the 
Army’s  civilian  workforce— all  working  toward  accom 
pkshing  the  Army's  mrssion  The  Unitetd  States  does  not 
need  to  match  potential  adversaries  weapon  for  weapon 
or  mikaiy  unit  for  Military  unit  The  Active  Component 
is  only  tire  fifth  largest  active  land  force  in  the  work!  to 
day.  but.  hi  combination  with  the  Reserve  Component. 
H  is  a  land  force  sized  and  equipped  for  the  broad  spec 
bum  of  challenges  potentially  facing  the  US  We  are 


*  *  *  * 
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placing  increasing  reliance  on  the  Reserve  Components 
by  transferring  unit  functions  and  missions,  not  only  in 
the  combat  service  support  area,  but  also  in  the  signifi¬ 
cant  role  of  “roundout"  brigades  and  battalions  We  are 
able  to  do  this  because  we  are  also  increasing  full-time 
manning  (or  unit  cadre),  overall  end  strength,  and  force 
structure  of  the  Reserve  Components  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  improving  tlie*  capability  and  readiness  by  im¬ 
proving  their  equipment.  We  are  buying  currently 
produced  equipment,  product-improving  equipment  al¬ 
ready  in  their  inventory,  and  developing  and  procur¬ 
ing  new  equipment  and  weapons  systems.  A  North 
Carolina  National  Guard  roundout  battalion,  for  exam 
pie,  is  now  receiving  the  Ml  Abrams  tank  Ovetal.  each 
year  the  Reserve  Components  will  be  receiving  at  least 
$1  billion  in  new  equipment. 

Division  86  is  the  label  for  the  basic  organ1  rational 
concept  which  will  make  better  use  of  modernized 
equipment  The  heavy  division  design  will  enable  US 
commanders  to  field  and  manage  more  firepower  and 
better  target  acquisition  systems,  which  are  especially 
reeded  in  Europe  Because  the  battalion  commander 
directs  and  controls  the  course  of  the  battle,  the  Dfv. 
sion  86  structure  will  provide  him  more  assets  and  a 
better  leader  to  led  ratio  within  the  battalion  That  struc¬ 
ture.  though  it  reduces  the  number  of  maneuver  bat 
tafions  in  each  division,  provides  greater  combat  power 
and  assets  by  increasing  the  number  of  maneuver  com 
parties  in  a  battalion.  The  smaller  and  less  complex 
maneuver  companies  will  optimize  leader  to  led  ratios 
Other  improvements  include  consolidated  aviation  as¬ 
sets.  increased  fire  support  and  air  defense,  and  com¬ 
bat  service  support  designed  to  arm,  fuel.  fix.  and  feed 
forward 

Vet,  new  equipment  and  new  organization  must  still 
rely  on  soldiers  and  leaders  to  make  them  effective  We 
ore  now  engaged  in  tcmpeiutg.  in  toughening  the  To¬ 
tal  Army  We  constantly  stress  that  America's  land 
forces— disciplined,  well  Pained  and  fully  equipped— 
are  committed  to  the  standard  of  excellence  demand¬ 
ed  by  an  era  of  constrained  resources  and  substantial 
responsibilities  Nowhere  is  that  more  evident  than  in 
the  naming  which  takes  place  at  the  National  Training 
Center  at  Fort  Irwin.  Cakornta  There  US -based 
maneuver  battalions  (including  Reserve  Component 
units  this  year)  are  challenged  to  expend  vveiy  tacti¬ 
cal.  innovative,  physical,  technical  and  leadership 
resource  at  their  command  to  engage  highly -trained, 
opposing  force  units  in  mock  combat  The  training, 
which  « reakoc  fully  instrumented,  and  diagnostic,  de 
mantis  much  and  teaches  even  more  than  it  demands 
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Units  and  leaders  are  stretched,  but  in  stretching  they 
are  able  to  grow.  From  mistakes  revealed,  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  learned  from,  we  do  not  just  prepare 
them  for  combat,  we  encourage  the  pursuit  of  excel¬ 
lence  on  the  battlefield. 

What  does  the  transition  which  the  US  Army  is  cur¬ 
rently  undergoing  mean  for  the  conventional  defense 
of  Europe?  To  begin  with,  it  means  revitalized  forward 
deployed  forces  in  Europe.  USAREUR  units  are  at  full 
strength  with  high  quality  NCOs  and  soldiers.  Substan¬ 
tial  improvements  in  readiness  and  sustaining  capabili¬ 
ties  are  underway.  Far-reaching  modernization  of 
equipment  has  begun:  of  approximately  300  different 
types  of  new  equipment  scheduled  for  USAREUR  be¬ 
tween  1983  and  1989,  almost  200  are  due  to  begin  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  next  two  years.  USAREUR,  for  instance, 
has  already  begun  to  receive  the  Abrams  tank,  the  Brad¬ 
ley  Fighting  Vehicle,  and  the  Stinger  hand-held  anti¬ 
air  missile.  In  the  next  several  years,  the  new  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  System,  the  Patriot  air  defense  missile 
systems  and  the  Sgt  York  tracked  air  defense  gun  will 
be  introduced.  In  short,  as  General  Kroesen  recently 
stated  before  departing  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  US 
Army  forces  in  Europe,  the  Seventh  Army  is  the 
“highest  quality,  most  combat  ready  force  the  Army  has 
ever  fielded  in  Europe  in  peacetime.” 

The  remainder  of  the  US  Army  force  planned  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  however,  continues  to  be  located  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  other  crucial  part  of  the  equation  is  to 
be  able  to  reinforce  Europe  rapidly  enough  for  optimum 
deterrent  and  war  fighting  impact.  This  imperative  was 
recognized  in  the  1978  Long  Term  Defense  Program 
Transatlantic  bargain  by  which  the  US  agreed  to  deploy 
rapidly  6  divisions  and  60  air  squadrons  to  Europe  in 
return  for  the  provision  by  NATO  allies  of  host  nation 
support  and  such  facilities  as  collocated  operating  bases 


and  forward  storage  sites.  The  rapid  reinforcement 
project  is  sound  strategy  and  the  US  is  working  to  match 
capabilities  with  the  requirements  stipulated  in 
SACEUR’s  Rapid  Reinforcement  Plan.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  improving  our  responses  to  amb'ouous 
warnings  and  developing  pre-conflict  measures  winch 
can  speed  the  reinforcement  process  by  early  decision 
making. 

These  improvements  will  have  beneficial  results  for 
the  conventional  defense  of  Europe,  a  defense  which 
offers  the  key  to  both  deterrence  and  the  growing  pub¬ 
lic  concern  over  nuclear  armaments.  Because  we  in  the 
West  depend  on  public  consensus  for  defense  policies, 
we  must  continue  to  convince  our  own  people  that  the 
benefits  of  successful  deterrence  and  defense  outweigh 
the  costs.  Increased  expenditures  on  conventional  ar¬ 
maments  will  be  unpopular  with  those  elements  in  our 
societies  who  regard  defense  expenditures  only  as 
money  diverted  from  other  social  imperatives.  They 
need  to  be  reminded  of  Sir  John  Slessor’s 
admonishment: 

It  is  customary  in  democratic  countries  to  deplore 
expenditures  on  armaments  as  conflicting  with 
the  requirements  of  the  social  services.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  forget  that  the  most  important 
social  service  that  a  government  can  do  for  its 
people  is  to  keep  them  alive  and  free. 

Security  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  every  nation, 
and  societies  which  do  not  allocate  adequate  amounts 
of  their  resources  to  defense  do  not  survive.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  said: 

In  this  era  of  much  more  dangerous  weapons, 
it  is  even  more  important  to  remember  that 
vigilance  not  complacency  is  the  key  to  peace. 


General  Wickham  testified  before  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Committees  and  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees  during  the  months  of  February  and  March  1984  His  presentations  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  House  Armed  Services  Committees  were  similar  in  content. 
The  Statement  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  follows 

Opening  Statement  before  the 
ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Washington.  DC 
2  February  1984 

The  Posture  of  the  United  States  Army 
Fiscal  Year  1985 


Mr  Chairman,  members  of  this  Committee  Thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  Army 
in  my  opening  statement  let  me  provide  a  brief  “state 
of  the  Army"  report. 

The  Army  in  1964  is  a  solid  Army  and  grossing 
stronger  through  modernization,  improved  sustaining 
capabinev  and  increased  readiness  It  «s  the  best  Army 
I  have  seen  in  34  years  of  service  We  have  high  quali¬ 
ty  soldiers.  NCOs,  and  offerers  For  example.  Last  year 
almost  90  percent  of  our  recruits  were  high  school  dtplo 
ma  graduates,  and  about  12  percent  were  m  (lie  lowest 
test  category  Our  soldiers  are  tough,  resourceful,  in 
tetiigent.  and  patriotic 

Recently.  1  decorated  some  of  our  Rangers  One  tad 
(y  wounded  soldier .  with  a  Purple  Heart  and  Combat 
Infantryman  s  Badge  pinned  to  his  robe,  interrupted  a 
photographer  “Wait  a  minute*"  he  said  He  reached 
uvJo  his  pocket  and  took  out  a  smal  American  Sag  wtah 
had  been  worn  on  his  undorm  «n  Grenada  Placing  it 
above  the  decorations  he  said  "Now  you  can  take  my 
picture,  because  this  Rag  te  what  I’m  proudest  of5"  With 
such  soldiers  in  our  ranks,  shouldn't  Americans  of  aU 
ages  be  proud? 

The  Army's  modernization  program  also  ts  improv¬ 
ing  readiness  because  our  equipment  it  more  effective 
across  the  board  For  example,  in  Germany  we  Have 
seven  battalions  of  Ml  tanks,  which  now  have  beer  on 
two  annual  REf  ORGER  exercises  For  both  years  the 
operationally  ready  rate  was  over  95  percent 

Last  summer  a  company  of  our  young  soldiers  and 
the*  new  Ml  tanks  were  the  top  company  in  the  Bwn 
rval  NATO  Tank  Gunnery  Competition  That's  our  best 


in  20  years.  Our  soldiers  beheve  that  they  can  fight  out¬ 
numbered  and  w<tn  with  the  equipment  coming  into  their 
hands  Building  that  kind  of  confidence  is  fundamental 
to  our  entire  modernization  program  Our  moderniza¬ 
tion  efforts  generally  are  on  course  though  some 
problems  continue  with  quality  assurance  and  design 
We  are  working  with  industry  to  correct  these  problems 

We  also  mc  moving  forward  on  several  fronts  to  fester 
cohesion  throughout  our  Army  The  history  of  war 
shows  that  cohesive  units  ate  tougher  and  survive  bet 
ter  in  combat  Leadership  and  management  actions, 
regimental  aff&abort.  and  broadening  of  the  company 
rotation  system  are  working  to  strengthen  unit  cohesion 
and  the  bond  among  soldiers  Similarly  our  Family  Ac¬ 
tion  Plan  wdJ  ensure  that  die  needs  and  welfare  of  fa¬ 
mily  members  thieoghoui  the  Army  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve  Readmes*  of  the  Army  ultimate¬ 
ly  rests  on  supportive,  strong  families 

All  of  u  j  recognize  that  the  world  is  far  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  in  recent  years  Entemabonal  terrorism  and 
threats  to  peace  jeopardize  our  interests  on  a  global 
scale  That's  why  43  percent  of  the  Army  is  deployed 
overseas  keeping  (he  peace  in  Europe  and  m  Korea 
Our  comirvjrtwnH  abo  evksle  an  infantry  baHaion  w*h 
the  peace  keeping  motion  m  the  Sinai,  over  ISO  mo 
bile  training  teams  in  31  countries,  and  extensive  lorn’, 
training  exercises  fake  those  in  Honduras  and  Egypt 

Despite  the  fact  dial  the  Active  Army  is  the  smallest 
ir  33  years,  we  are  able  to  fulfil  these  commitments 
because  we  concentrate  on  raadwvs.  on  improving  our 
Reserve  Components,  and  on  quaky  of  people  as  we8 
as  equipment  W«  also  try  to  wring  the  most  out  of  ev¬ 
ery  defense  dollar  by  reducing  inefficiencies,  tightening 
procurement  practices,  and  captUkzmg  on  technology 


On*  of  the  constraints  in  fulfilling  our  commitments 
is  the  continuing  problem  of  strategic  deployability 
While  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  programs  to  solve 
the  problem,  a  shortfall  remains.  Two  years  ago  we  be¬ 
gan  an  initiative  to  use  technoiegy  to  make  an  Army 
division  which  would  be  tighter  than  our  armored  and 
mechanized  divisions,  yet  similar  in  anti-armor  lethality 

This  effort  at  Fort  Lewis  wiii  continue  as  our  test  bed 
for  doctrine  and  new  technology  However,  we  still 
need  a  division  which  a  significantly  tighter  than  any 
division  we  now  have.  Accordingly',  our  division  at  Fort 
Ord  will  be  reorganized  into  an  elite  infantry  division 
of  about  10.000  soldiers  it  will  be  deployable  in  about 
one-third  the  strategic  kft  sorties  required  for  other  di¬ 
visions  yet  will  have  greater  foxhole  strength  than  our 
current,  much  larger  infantry  division  The  Light  Divi¬ 
sion  tooth-to-tail  ratio  is  about  3  to  1  whereas  ti  is  only 
2  to  1  tit  other  divisions. 

In  addition  to  this  converted  division,  we  plan  to  ac¬ 
tivate  a  new  division  in  early  Fiscal  85  also  on  die  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  one  at  Fcxi  Ord  Although  tf  will  take  several 
years,  we  will  be  able  to  create  this  additional  combat 
capability  within  available  resources  We  are  reducing 
support  structure  through  cut  the  Army  by  capitalizing 
on  technology  and  efficiencies  We  plan  to  hold  Active 
Army  end  strength  at  780.800 

5n  view  of  the  Active  Army's  size,  improving  the  read¬ 
iness  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  must  be  a 
top  priority  For  example,  to  Fiscal  84  we  are  issuing 
o>  er  $900  mutton  of  new  equipment  to  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  In  Fiscal  85  we  wiB  issue  $1  4  bdkxi  Other 
examples  are  planned  mu  eases  in  full-time  manning. 


in  Reserve  Component  drouth,  and  in  exercise  activity. 


I've  described  an  Army  on  the  road  to  excellence, 
one  which  is  improving  in  quality  and  becoming  more 
deployable,  as  well  as  more  capable  in  terms  of  com 
bat  readiness  and  strength.  We  must  also  be  a  power¬ 
ful  Army  We  achieve  that  power,  not  by  matching  the 
Soviets'  191  divisions  or  50.000  tanks,  but  by  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  American  economic,  political,  technological  and 
cultural  strengths. 

Our  soldiers  understand  this  fact  of  He  from  tough 
training  and  first-hand  experience  In  die  Sinai  they  see 
that,  because  they  are  professionals,  they  can  help  bring 
peace  to  an  area  where  wars  have  raged  for  centuries. 
Our  advisors  and  mobile  training  teams  aH  over  the 
world  see  the  nation  building  effects  of  American  mili¬ 
tary  presence  Our  soldiers  in  Germany  and  Korea  are 
warmly  regarded  by  peoples  who  have  known  peace 
for  decades. 

To  be  sure,  part  of  our  power  comes  from  our  many 
alkes  and  friends  Bui  we  also  man  freedom's  frontiers 
and  have  demonstrated  the  capacity  and  the  w§  to  rein¬ 
force  our  deployed  forces  and  our  aSkea  with  significant 
land  forces  These  ate  supported  in  turn  by  a  strong 
nuclear  deterrent  We  need  all  of  these  elements  and 
the  support  of  the  American  people  to  keep  our  great 
Army  powerful  W*  «hc  must  continue  to  provide  the 
resources  which  keep  our  small  Army  credible  in  the 
eyes  of  our  enemaes.  our  aftes,  and  our  citizens  who 
proudly  choose  to  wear  the  under  m  Thank  you  (or 
your  support 


Address  to  a 

PRESIDENTIAL  CLASSROOM  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS 

Shoreham  Hotel.  Washing: on.  DC 
6  February  1984 


I  applaud  you  for  your  participation  in  this  program 
Your  time  here  in  Washington  will  give  you  the 
unique  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Federal  process  at 
work.  something  not  available  in  text  books  or  class¬ 
rooms  Hopefully, !  can  add  some  perspective  to  your 
subject.  "National  Defense  Strategies  for  19S4  ' 

As  you  might  imagine,  mine  is  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  the  subject  To  understand  our  strategy,  we 
must  first  understand  the  threat  our  forces  face. 

Deterring  the  threat  facing  NATO  remains  the  cor 
nentonecf  our  commitment  At  the  same  time  we  must 
be  prepared  to  face  extraordinarily  diverse  and  violent 
chaSenges  to  our  interests  beyond  Europe  that  have 
emerged,  and  wifi  continue  to  emerge,  in  this  decade 

Consider  some  events  from  the  past  four  years  U  S 
diplomatic  personnel  were  seised  m  Iran  The  U  S  Em 
.  sy  in  Pak&Un  was  destroyed  and  two  Americans 
bit*  U  S  ctvutan  and  rruHary  personnel  have  been 
attacked  and  Wfed  tn  Turkey-  Puerto  Rico,  France.  It* 
ly.  Guatiti ‘ala  and  El  Salvador  Mawu?  and  Aimy  per 
iotvnel  were  attacked  by  terrorists  tn  Beeui  The  Soviets 
shot  down  a  Korean  a  *««  And  .  not  the  least  by  any 
means,  the  Soviets  invaded  w.d  still  occupy 
Afghanistan 

The  causes  which  brad  to  these  events  are  not  new 
However  the  drcuroaafrA.es.  in  which  they  cook!  serve 
as  catalytic  events,  have  changed  Some  of  these?  ca- 
eumstanees.  tfi  of  which  haw#  come  about  in  your  fife- 
times.  are 

•Overdcpendencv  by  die  mdustnal  states  on  .sources 
of  cheap  od  and  other  tesooree  dependencies. 

•ftotfittafcyi  of  sepfoearinl  ounventMtal  armaments, 

•The  nse  of  inter  national  terrorism  and  vrckticr. 
and 

•  Achievement  of  nuclear  party  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  par  afiei  growth  of  thee  conventional  Undpow- 
er  and  the  ability  to  project  tt  world  wide 

The  mduttriakatd  world  »  over  dependent  on  import 
ed  natural  resources,  a  Situation  that  increases  daily 


Energy  resources,  the  vital  underpinning  of  the  West's 
economy,  are  the  most  evident  case  This  dependen¬ 
cy  makes  it  essential  that  we  maintain  assured  access 
to  world  supplies. 

The  competition  for  these  assets  is  projected  to  in¬ 
crease  as  the  Soviet  Union's  present  self  - sufficiency  in 
petroleum  suffers  a  downturn  sometime  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  Considering  the  fact  that  they  provide  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  to  their  Warsaw  Pact  clients,  the  project 
ed  shift  to  imports  wifi  be  more  than  perfunctory. 

This  fact,  coupled  to  their  geographical  advantage  in 
the  Middle  East,  leads  to  speculation  that  a  prune  Soviet 
goal  is  to  unravel  Western  access  to  Middle  East  od  But 
access  to  ofi  is  not  our  or !y  concern  Access  to  diminish¬ 
ing  raw  materials  and  a  variety  of  mineral  resources  is 
another 

We  aho  face  the  threat  posed  by  proliferating  sophisti¬ 
cated  weapons,  mostly  in  the  Third  World,  as  well  as 
howtoccxinr#rtheunprecedeoMh«intem»i»n  Tire 
bomb  which  was  used  against  our  Narines  tn  Beaut  is 
an  example  of  how  simple  bo*  estiemeiy  expiotwv  tech 
oology  » readily  available. 

Sober  evaluation  of  these  kinds  of  contingencies 
forms  the  groundwork  upon  which  we  continually 
evaluate  and.  update  our  mAtasy  capah&tv  For  even 
in  the  face  of  world  condemnation.  the  Soviets  and  thea 
surrogates  have  shown  a  wdkngjws*  to  their 

Undpowev  option 

The  ternt  iandpower  reminds  many  people  of  tV  At 
tom  of  Genghis  Khars,  Napoleon.  and  Hitler  These 
powerful  force*  had  the  abAty  to  dominate  the  people 
and  even  the  poke*!*  of  other  lands  And  all  served  ex¬ 
pansionist  governments 

The  Soviet  Army  of  today  K  such  a  force  Sirvee 
Worid  War  11  it  has  achieved  a  remediable  senes  of  sue 
cesses  :'i.w  its  poktea)  leadership  With  the  exception  of 
Afghanistan,  it  has  done  m  without  having  to  fight  In 
coercive  power  alone  t*  sufficient  to  further  Soviet  pa- 
feticai  aims 

This  coercive  power  has  ttvrsv^uwvi  ugmficantly  over 
the  past  2D  years  Modernisation  and  expansion  haw 
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made  the  Soviet  Army  the  most  menacing  war  machine 
tn  this  century  Soviet  nuclear,  atr.  and  rea  forces  liave 
also  been  modernized  In  sum  the  Soviet  Union  today 
is  truly  a  global  power  whose  values  come  from 
weapons  of  war.  not  from  any  feelings  of  humanity 

Our  response  to  this  massive  threat,  as  well  as  to  less¬ 
er  contingencies,  is  not  to  attempt  to  match  the  Soviets 
191  divueons  or  50.000  tanks. 

In  today's  violent  world,  force  must  be  used  with  great 
discrimination  We  must  be  certain  of  our  nation's  in 
terests  and  the  threats  to  those  interests  We  recognize 
that  any  use  of  force  has  the  potential  for  escalation  to 
global  confbct.  This  is  what  no  sane  nation  wants 

History  clearly  shows,  however,  that  nations  must  be 
prepared  to  protect  their  interests  with  force  if  need  be 
Failure  to  do  so  results  in  the  loss  of  a  people  s  heritage, 
their  wed-being,  and  their  national  values  The  pages 
of  history  are  littered  with  examples  of  what  might  have 
been 

Our  challenge,  then,  ts  to  develop  and  maintain  the 
capability  to  meet  successfully  threats  to  our  vital  na¬ 
tional  interests,  without  compromising  our  abdsty  to  sup- 
por*  NATO  or  our  other  Allies.  To  do  that,  to  provide 
a  proper  response,  we  must  have  the  right  national 
strategy  and  adequate  military  power  to  support  it  Our 
national  strategy  recognizes  that  our  security,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  Americans,  is  not  tied  merely  to  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  our  nation  In  this  interdependent  age.  our 
welfare  is  tied  to  and  affected  by  other  nations,  our  al¬ 
lies.  friends,  and  some  who  would  be  less  than  friends 

In  1944.  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the  U  S  died 
in  Washington  In  the  throes  of  World  War  Jl .  his  death 
dud  not  seem  important  But  in  March  1946,  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviets  demanded  concession  of  two  Eastern 
Tutkish  provinces  plus  a  base  in  the  Dardanelles,  the 
disposition  of  his  remains  were  central  to  a  classic  act 
of  the  discriminant  use  of  armed  forces  as  an  instrument 
of  policy 

It  was  announced  that  the  Ambassador  s  remains 
would  return  to  Turkey  aboard  the  USS  Missouri,  the 
most  powerful  and  visible  surface  ship  in  the  Navy  at 
the  tune  When  the  Missouri  docked  in  Istanbul,  escort 
ed  by  a  destroyer  and  a  light  cruiser,  the  significance 
was  missed  by  no  one 

The  Soviets  were  reminded  that  we  were  a  great 
power,  able  to  project  our  power  abroad,  and  evident¬ 
ly  willing  to  use  our  power  on  behalf  of  allies  and  our 


own  vital  interests  The  act  provided  visible  support  for 
Turkey’s  continued  independence  and  integrity  At  the 
same  time  it  deterred  the  Soviets  from  any  forceful 
action 

Today  the  Naval  Task  Force  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
our  Marine  forces  in  Lebanon  underscore  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  area 

The  forward  stationing  of  Army  troops  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope.  in  Japan,  and  in  Korea  are  even  more  powerful 
statements  of  our  commitment  They  represent  Ameri¬ 
can  military  land  power,  and  land  power,  os  the  absence 
of  it.  changes  history. 

The  Army  division  in  Korea,  for  example,  is  the 
premium  paid  on  insuring  the  well-being  of  a  nation 
whose  existence  affects  four  major  powers  Our  four 
divisions  in  Europe  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  lon¬ 
gest  period  of  peace  in  modem  European  history. 

Now  the  time  seems  right  to  embark  on  a  more  posi¬ 
tive  American  strategy  that  capitalizes  on  our  strengths 
We  should  rely  more  on  American  ideals,  our  heritage, 
on  the  economic  vigor  of  the  private  sector,  and  on  the 
resiliency  of  our  alliances  Otiented  toward  the  develop¬ 
ing  world,  our  strategy  would  complement  current  secu¬ 
rity  arrangements  with  our  Allies  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East 

Security  assistance,  which  helps  build  local  and 
regional  self-confidence,  must  play  a  greater  role  in  this 
strategy  By  lessening  the  need  for  our  direct  military 
Involvement,  it  multiplies  the  effectiveness  of  our  forces 
Unfortunately,  the  security  assistance  program  has  not 
kept  pace  with  requirements  Reversing  the  trend  ts  a 
must  if  we  are  to  have  a  successful  strategy 

Security  assistance  is  supported  by  the  credible 
presence  of  our  forces  They  contribute  to  keeping  the 
peace  in  the  Third  World  Our  battalion  in  the  Smai 
Peace  Keeping  Force,  trainers  in  El  Salvador,  soldiers 
exercising  in  Egypt  and  Central  America,  and  150  Army 
mobile  training  teams  in  31  countries  provide  much  of 
this  presence 

Our  security  assistance  and  military  training  programs 
have  helped  our  friends  in  other  nations  create  profes¬ 
sional  forces  that  contribute  to  maintaining  peace,  resist 
mg  insurgency,  and  promoting  the  well-being  of  ihvtr 
fellow  countrymen  This  year  in  Honduras  our  military 
exercises  provided  medical  care  for  some  who  had 
never  seen  a  doctor  We  are  helping  local  engineers 
buikl  roads  and  teaching  mechanics  to  repair  engines 
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To  deal  with  larger  threats  to  our  interests  by  sur¬ 
rogate  nations  and  low-level  insurgency,  we  must  have 
land  forces  which  can  be  rapidly  protected  overseas  to 
reinforce  our  own  local  forces  and  those  of  our  allies 
Our  landpoueT  must  be  ready  and  deployable  if  we  are 
to  support  successfully  any  strategy 

The  deployment  of  the  Pershing  II  missile  and  the 
signing  of  the  histone  agreement  with  Germany  to  share 
costs  of  air  defense  in  NATO  are  another  important  ele 
ment  of  American  tandpower  They  demonstrate  joint 
resolve  and  steady  progress  in  our  most  important  alli¬ 
ance  Strong  alliances  are  fundamental  to  any  strategy 
which  would  contain  the  hegemonishc  ambitions  of  the 
Soviet  Union 

Such  a  broadened  role  for  our  military  power  brings 
with  it  certain  requirements  for  the  health  of  our  forces 
The  question  then  is  how  to  maintain  modem,  credi¬ 
ble  forces  within  the  limited  human  and  materiel 
resources  available9  The  Army's  answer  is  not  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sire  of  the  Active  Army,  but  instead  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  quality  in  our  people  and  our  equipment, 
and  to  rely  more  on  our  Reserve  Components 

The  simple  facts  are  that  today  our  Army  is  the 
smallest  we  haw  had  sn  33  years,  yet  43  percent  of  us 
are  deployed  overseas  This  means  that  the  Active 
Army  as  good  as  our  soldiers  are  today,  cannot  go  it 
alone  We  can  meet  no  major  contingency  vnthout  our 
Reserve  Components  Today  40  percent  of  out  Total 
Army  Combat  Support  and  70  percent  of  our  Combat 
Service  Support  are  m  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units 

And  this  Total  Army  cannot  go  it  alone  either  We 
cannot  deter  or  fight  without  the  Navy.  Air  Force.  Ma 
nnes  and  then-  Reserves  Without  the  planes  and  ships 
to  get  the  Army  to  where  the  action  is  our  tanks  and 
artillery  pieces  udi  be  gathering  dust  at  Fort  Hood,  or 
Fort  Bragg  They  wt9  not  be  facing  the  threat  when  and 
where  it  occurs  F’ven  an  action  like  Grenada  required 
the  best  efforts  of  the  services,  as  well  as  the  Reserves 

Out  small  cue  does  afford  us  some  benefits  First,  it 
allows  us  to  recruit  the  best  soldiers  I  liPw  seen  tn  almost 
34  years  of  service  More  on  them  m  a  moment  Se- 
corvd  we  can  continue  the  most  extensive  modetn&a- 
lion  program  in  Army  history 

Our  modern  iraiton  program  has  produced  important 
stde  effects  greater  quality  assurance  economies  and 
efficiencies  and  noki  scrutiny  of  our  contractors  The 


bottom  line,  we  believe,  is  better  stewardship  of  the 
resources  provided  us  by  the  taxes  you  and  your  par¬ 
ents  pay. 

Whae  we  have  been  getting  better  equipment,  there 
is  the  overriding  thought  for  many  that  this  new  hard¬ 
ware  is  too  expensive  Some  charge  that  it's  just 
’'gold-plating.** 

Recently  a  Congressional  staffer  pointed  out  that 
A  met  Kan  s  spend  the  same  amount  annually  for  insur¬ 
ance  as  the  Defense  Department  does  in  its  budget  To 
those  who  charge  our  new  equipment  costs  too  much. 
I’d  say  that  the  cost  depends  entirely  on  the  type  of  in¬ 
surance  you  want  to  purchase  for  the  nation 

And  the  insurance  doesn't  end  there  Our  soldiers 
need  the  security  and  protection  afforded  by  first  rate 
equipment  To  those  who  make  the  claim  that  we*re 
"gold-plating"  our  equipment.  I’ll  say  that  the  soldiers 
wfto  use  our  equipment  are  the  best  judge  of  what's 
"gold-plated." 

Ore  of  our  new  systems,  the  UH60  Black  Hawk,  was 
used  in  Grenada  and  withstood  fierce  anti-aircraft  fire 
One  had  45  bullet  holes,  some  in  the  fuel  tanks  and 
the  main  and  tail  rotors  Ttw  tires  were  all  shot  out  The 
left-side  control  instrumentation  was  destroyed  Five 
people,  including  the  pitot,  were  wounded  Yet  it  kept 
flying  Good  technology,  not  "gold-plating."  save*  hues 
and  brings  credibility 

Credibility  is  perhaps  the  best  reason  for  modemti- 
ing  the  Army  We  lose  credibility  with  cur  Allies  and 
enemies  who  have  ready  access  to  adequate,  and  m 
some  cases  superior,  technology  More  importantly,  we 
lose  credibility  with  our  soldiers  whore  lives  depend  on 
the  quality  of  the  results  of  modemiang  Wetanootaf 
f^rd  not  to  give  them  the  best 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  some  thoughts  on  the 
most  important  element  of  our  landpower.  the  superb 
young  men  and  women  who  volunteer  to  serve  thrs  na 
t.on  in  uniform 

One  of  my  predecessors  ai  Chef  of  Staff  used  to  say 
that  people  are  not  in  the  Array,  they  ere  the  Army 
We  don’t  man  equipment,  we  equip  our  soldiers 
As  such  Ac,*  are  a  rational  >e*curee.  available  tot  cm 
ploy  ment  when  and  where  needed  to  protean  our  rsa 
lion  and  its  essential  ;nte»<  st .  The  columnist  George 
Will  wrote  recently  that  Grmada  was  a  timely  reminder 
that  uu!  national  security  ultimately  depends  on  the  man 
w»M  the  nfle 


*  *  *  * 


1  mentioned  earlier  that  our  soldiers  today  are  the  best 
I've  seen  in  over  33  years  of  service  Ninety  percent  of 
those  who  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1983  are  high  school 
graduates  Sixty  percent  of  the  lead  Ranger  battalion 
which  jumped  into  Grenada  from  450  feet  without 
reserve  parachutes  were  1982  and  1983  enlistees,  at 
most  two  or  three  years  older  than  yourselves  Only 
three  percent  of  that  entire  battalion  were  combat  vete¬ 
rans.  yet  all  performed  superbly 

These  young  soldiers  reminded  us  of  what  the  Brit¬ 


ish  learned  in  the  FaBdands.  Well  qualified  soldiers, 
physically  and  mentally  toughened  by  their  training  and 
led  by  competent  and  caring  leaders,  make  the  greatest 
difference  With  them  any  strategy  is  possible.  Without 
them  no  strategy  can  be  secure.  . 

But  we  must  be  more  that  just  proud  of  our  soldiers 
As  s  nation  we  must  be  committed  to  maintaining  our 
military  strength  and  to  taking  responsible  actions  when 
our  interests  are  threatened.  .  .  . 


Before  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Committees  he  added  the  following  paragraphs  to  the  teitimo 
ny  given  atthe  U  S  House  of  Representatives  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  U  S  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  The  excerpted  remarks  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  follow 


Opening  Statement  before  the 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Washington.  DC 
9  February  1984 

Budget  Overview,  Fiscal  Year  1985 


About  34  percent  or  $26  4  b<2ion  of  our  Fiscal  1985 
budget  is  for  raikfaty  personnel,  an  increase  of 
$7  7  btSton  over  Pace!  1984  Almost  aS  of  that  increase 
$6  7  billion,  is  the  result  of  adding  tn  retired  pay  accru¬ 
al  for  the  first  time  tn  other  words,  ai)  but  $1  bdkon 
of  significant  increases  in  military  personnel  costs  are 
the  result  of  a  change  m  bookkeeping  procedures  That 
change  aHo  skews  our  overall  budget  increase,  which 
is  $15  4  bditon  with  retired  pay'  accrual.  $9  bdhon 
Without  1* 

The  Army’s  modernization  program  also  H  improv 
avg  readiness  because  our  equip  men?  is  more  effective 
across  the  board  For  example,  tn  Germany-  we  have 
over  5  battalions  of  Ml  tanks,  which  now  have  been 
oh  two  annua!  RHFORGF.R  exercises  For  both  years 
the  operitsrmaliy  ready  rate  was  over  95  percent 

Overall  readmes*  has  been  improved  through  moder¬ 
nization  and  increased  comm&nent  of  resources  to  sus 
taming  capabilities 


About  33  percent  or  $26  1  billion  of  our  Fiscal  1985 
budget  is  for  research  and  development  and  procure¬ 
ment  This  level  of  spending  is  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  threat,  with  technological  development,  and 
with  the  needs  of  our  Army  Our  equipping  efforts  for 
the  Active  Army  and  Reserve  Components  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  reduce  the  deficiencies  of  past  years  Clearly, 
our  soldiers  need  good  equipment  to  be  able  to  fight 
outnumbered  and  wm 

The  last  third  cf  our  Ft«.»'  i  >85  budget  is  for  m&taty 
construction  and  for  operation  and  maintenance  funds 
These  funds  maintain  both  our  people  and  our  equip¬ 
ment  They  pay  for.  among  other  things,  supphes.  train¬ 
ing,  and  troop  and  family  houtii  The  O&M  funds  are 
essential  to  maintaining  readiness  in  our  forces  It  also 
gives  local  commanders  flaxibiaty  to  make  sound  judg 
ments.  for  example,  on  how  best  to  fix  a  tank  or  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  Ue  of  cur  soldier  s  and  famtbes 


In  his  speech  at  the  Signal  Corps  Birthday  Ball.  General  Wickham  tailored  his  remarks  about  the  Army  of 
the  '80s  to  the  role  and  contributions  of  the  Signal  Corps.  His  excerpted  remarks  follow 


Address  at  the 

SIGNAL  CORPS  BIRTHDAY  BALL 

Bolling  Ax  Force  Base.  Washing: on.  DC 
3  March  19S4 


Ann  and  I  are  delighted  to  be  here  this  evening  to 
help  you  celebrate  the  121st  Birthday  of  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps,  and  we  want  to  thank  you  for  the  most 
generous  welcome  you  have  given  us  both  Tonight 
I'm  going  to  talk  briefly  but  seriously  about  the  future 
of  the  Army  and  the  future  of  the  Signal  Corps 

It  rs  no  secret  that  our  Army  ts  on  the  threshold  of 
a  leap  forward  in  technology,  especially  communica¬ 
tive  and  computer  technology  Our  reliance  on  com 
putets.  automation,  and  some  of  the  new  wireless 
technology  is  only  beginning  In  the  next  ten  years  we 
are  gosng  to  undergo  a  revolution  m  how  we  commu¬ 
nicate  and  manage  information 

Much  of  the  credit  for  that  revolution  goes  to  people 
in  this  room  tonight  You  have  not  only  seen  the  tech¬ 
nological  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  an  American 
strength,  but  you  have  made  the  Aimy  follow  your  lead 
Ule  are  entering  upon  an  era  which  could  easily  be 
called  the  golden  age  of  Sagnaleers 

Why  this  has  come  about  is  worth  a  brief  review  The 
history  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  comparison  to  other 
branches  is  relatively  short  and  essentially  technobgi 
cal  It  began  in  our  Civil  War  which  some  historian; 
believe  is  the  first  major  war  in  which  one  side  perse¬ 
vered  ch  ^-fty  because  it  was  able  to  bring  its  superior 
industrial,  infrastructural,  and  technological  capacity  to 
bear  on  the  outcome  of  battles  The  Union  Army  was 
the  fast,  but  the  northern  tadroad*  and  industries  prowl 
ed  the  muscle  which  provisioned  and  transported  thai 
Aimy  tt  was  tn  many  ways  the  first  technological  war 
and  a  fitting  setting  for  the  birth  of  our  Signal  Corps 

Today  our  Army  stil  relies  heavily  on  technology  to 
command,  control,  provision,  and  manage  the 
resources  of  a  *orce  which  ts  43  percent  forward 
deployed  None  of  that  would  be  possible  without  the 
unparalleled  communications  provided  by  the  finest  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  Atmy  And 
the  best  part  is  that  we  are  going  to  get  better  because 
of  your  vision  of  exploiting  the  American  commuruca 
five  revolution 


This  massive  infusion  of  new  technology  has  been 
made  possible  by  a  fundamental  decision  some  years 
ago  by  the  Army  leadership  to  make  our  Army  stronger 
rather  than  bigger  We  have  maintained  the  same  Ac¬ 
tive  Army  end  strength  of  about  780.000  soldiers  for 
the  past  ten  years  and  expect  it  to  remain  that  way  for 
at  least  five  more  . 

It  is  particularly  important  for  this  audience  to  under¬ 
stand  that  your  purpose  in  life  is  to  make  all  of  us  bet¬ 
ter  lighten  and  managers  Computers,  automation,  and 
communications  are  not  unalloyed  benefactors  by  them¬ 
selves  They  must  be  catalysts  They  must  make  the 
whole  neater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts  Sn  the  final  anal¬ 
ysts  that  whole  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  fighting 
power,  not  in  numbers  of  messages  transmitted  and 
received  cr  in  amounts  of  data  compiled  and  analyzed 

One  small  example  of  what  l  am  getting  el  is  the  fact 
that  today  tn  USAREUR  we  have  more  Signaleers  than 
we  do  Infantrymen  We  are  going  to  change  that  by 
reducing  the  number  of  Signaleers  in  Europe,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  value  communications  any  less,  but  because 
our  first  order  of  business  ts  fighting  power 

Let  me  say  again  that  the  purpose  of  this  new  em¬ 
phasis  on  fighting  power  tt  nor  to  get  rid  of  communi¬ 
cations  capability  Our  new  AitLand  Battle  doctrine 
demands  that  we  be  highly  mobae.  and  mobility  de¬ 
pends  very  much  on  good  communications  How  well 
we  manage  modernization,  as  wefi  as  bg&ies  and  oilier 
critical  aspects  of  our  Army,  also  depends  on  our  ab& 
ty  to  manage  information,  to  use  computer  and  com¬ 
municative  technology  to  make  information  work  for 
us.  not  against  us 

Technology  is  an  advantage  we  must  exploit 
Nevertheless  we  must  also  be  able  to  recognize  when 
we  have  reached  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  on 
the  amount  of  people  and  equipment  we  can  devote 
to  communications  and  still  be  able  to  fight  outnum¬ 
bered  and  win 

My  conclusion  therefore  ts  that  it  ts  not  enough  for 
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you  to  be  the  best  Signal  Corps  in  the  world  today.  It 
is  not  even  enough  that,  with  our  modernization  pro¬ 
gram,  you  are  going  to  help  us  manage  information  bet¬ 


ter  than  we  ever  have  before.  What  I  am  telling  you 
tonight  is  that  now  you  are  also  going  to  have  to  help 
us  find  a  way  to  do  it  ail  with  fewer  people. 


Address  at  the 

ATLANTA  K1WANIS  CLUB  LUNCHEON 

Atlanta.  GA 
20  Match  1964 


Good  afternoon  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me 
to  talk  the  Atlanta  Kiwanis  Club.  3  understand 
this  is  the  largest  Kiwanis  Club  in  the  world,  which  is 
reason  enough  for  me  to  be  here.  However,  Kiwanis 
clubs  also  foster  the  values  of  service,  citizenship,  and 
standards  for  business  and  the  professions  Because 
tiiese  values  are  important  to  our  young  soldiers.  I'm 
going  to  teS  you  about  where  our  Army  is  today  in  terms 
of  those  values. 

At  the  many  functions  my  wife,  Ann.  and  1  attend 
around  the  country,  we  sometimes  hear  the  Army  Cho¬ 
rus  or  some  other  group  sing,  “Be  all  that  you  can  be." 
which  ts  becoming  sort  of  the  unofficial  Army  song. 

It  is  a  catchy  tune,  but  the  words,  which  are  our 
recruiting  slogan,  get  at  the  heart  of  what  our  youth 
want  from  the  Army,  a  chance  to  be  ail  they  can  be 
It  appeals  to  a  yearning  of  Americans  of  aH  ages  for  op¬ 
portunity.  for  upward  growth,  for  fulfilment  Be  al  you 
can  be  is  also  a  standard  for  service  and  underscores 
the  commitment  of  the  Army  to  the  soldier. 

However,  our  soldiers  also  want  to  be  all  they  can 
be  as  part  of  something  larger  than  themselves  When 
they  serve  in  our  battalion  in  the  Sinai  Peace  Keeping 
Force,  they  see  they  are  helping  to  bring  peace  to  a 
region  where  ware  have  raged  for  centuries. 

ftytopc  cut  soldiers  are  veal  to  sustaining  the  long¬ 
est  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  modem  Euro¬ 
pean  history  Our  cavalry  units  on  the  East  German 
border  say  they  are  on  “Freedom's  Frontier  "  In  South 
Korea  our  soldiers  contribute  to  a  similar  miracle,  only 
there  they  have  only  a  truce  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Demikaiued  Zone  they  face  a  natron  which  spends  24 
percent  of  its  GNP  annually  on  their  military. 

In  fact.  43  percent  of  our  Army  today  is  forward 
deployed  We  have  as  many  as  ISO  mobde  training 
t*am<  in  up  to  30  countries  around  the  world  Even  our 
units  stationed  in  the  continental  United  States  regu 
tarty  participate  in  saint  and  combined  exercises  over¬ 
seas  with  our  safer  services  and  aibes 
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The  soldiers  and  airmen.  Active.  Guard,  and 
Reserve,  whom  they  see  on  REFORGER,  are  the  sur¬ 
est  evidence  of  American  commitment.  And  our  soldi¬ 
ers  experience  that  reciprocal  commitment  first  hand 
They  understand  the  value  of  their  service 

Our  soldiers  also  know  tire  value  of  readiness,  which 
is  really  another  word  for  standards  We  have  deliber¬ 
ately  kept  the  end  strength  of  the  Army  down  in  order 
to  build  an  Army  of  excellence  In  fact,  your  motto  of 
“We  Bu4d"  could  well  describe  our  Army  over  the  past 
10  years.  That  effort  has  already  paid  dividends 

However,  some  recent  media  articles  have  used  our 
interna!  management  reports  on  unit  status  to  try  to  build 
the  case  that  our  units  today  are  less  ready  than  they 
were  several  years  ago. 

These  status  reports  tel  us  the  condition  of  units  with 
respect  to  four  basis  categories,  people,  training,  con¬ 
dition  of  their  equipment,  and  the  type  and  amount  of 
equipment  they  have  The  first  three  categories  have 
shown  steady  improvement  Army-wide  for  the  past 
several  years  Only  the  fourth  category  the  equipment 
on  hand,  has  not  improved. 

This  ts  not  because  we  have  worse  or  less  equipment 
them  before  but  because  we  have  changed  our  tables 
of  organization  and  equipment  to  reflect  requirements 
for  newer  equipment  Our  reporting  system  pinpoints 
those  units  which  still  require  issue  of  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  In  effect,  we  have  changed  the  standards  by 
which  we  measure  the  status  of  a  urui 

tn  addition,  this  reporting  system  does  not  measure 
some  other  very  important  readiness  indicators,  indi¬ 
cators  which  point  to  an  Army  of  excellence  For  ex 
ample,  over  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
substantial  improvements  tn  the  uu&kty  of  our  soldiers 
We're  now  recruiting  90  percent  high  school  diploma 
graduates  The  disctplmaiy  record  of  our  soldiers  ts  the 
best  in  our  Army's  history,  but  we  don't  put  that  in  the 
unit  status  reports. 
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1  he  modem  equipment  we  are  receiving  also  im¬ 
proves  readiness  because  it  is  more  capable  and  easier 
to  main  tain  As  an  example,  the  Ml  tank  out  performs 
all  other  tanks,  and  it  has  maintained  an  operationally 
ready  rate  of  98  percent  on  the  past  two  REFORGER 
exercises.  .  . 

Our  war  reserves  have  increased  substantially,  and 
we  have  reduced  the  backlog  of  maintenance  for  real 
property  as  well  as  equipment. 

Our  Reserve  Components  have  increased  in  strength 
and  readiness  through  tougher  training,  more  full-time 
cadre,  and  new  equipment  totaling  over  $1  billion  a 
year. 

Today  we  have  the  finest  mechanized  battalion  train¬ 
ing  faciaty  in  the  wot  id  at  our  Nasonai  Training  Center 
at  Fort  Irwin.  Cakfomia  Highly  trained  Opposing  Force 
units  give  our  battalions  a  dynamic  and  realistic  workout 
in  tactics,  logistics,  gunnery,  and  leadership  It  contri¬ 
butes  to  (he  professional  growth  of  our  leaders  and 
soldiers,  as  sue!  as  to  the  combat  readiness  of  our  Army. 

In  sum.  our  Anny  is  the  most  ready,  with  the  best 
soldiers  I  have  seen  in  over  34  years  of  service  We  have 
met  a  high  standard  of  readiness,  but  we  must  reach 
an  even  higher  one  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  meet 
the  vast  responj&ktes  history  has  placed  upon  thrs  cpeat 
nation 

Other  nations.  a3  of  them  potential  enemies,  have 
devoted  even  mote  resources  to  improving  thesr  mili¬ 
tary  Over  the  last  15  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  steadily 
invested  some  12  percent  of  Us  GNP  to  that  end. 

The  Soviet  Army  now  has  qualitative  advantages 
over  ;he  American  Army  in  most  of  then  fielded  major 
weapon  systems  For  example,  our  infantry  umis  start¬ 
ed  getting  the  new  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  two  years 
ago.  but  the  Soviets  have  had  a  comparable  fighting 
vehicle,  the  BMP.  for  durteen  years 

During  Congressional  testimony  earlier  this  month  1 
used  a  slide  which  depicts  the  average  real  growth  in 
the  Army  budget  over  those  same  15  years  Despite 
recent  increases,  the  average  growth  for  those  years  has 
been  minus  0  3  percent  That's  pretty  modest  when  you 
comxier  that,  with  43  percent  of  our  Army  forward 
deployed,  there  a  no  sign  that  our  commit nwtus  are 
getting  any  leu 

Quite  the  contrary  Today  we  haw  security  arrange¬ 
ments  wrth  some  50  nations  and  there  are  about  30  con* 


frets  of  various  kinds  going  on  around  the  world. 
Granada  was  a  reminder  of  how  quickly  a  situation  can 
change  and  require  the  use  of  military  force. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  must  maintain  the  highest 
possible  standards  of  readiness.  And.  because  we  are 
the  smallest  American  Army  in  34  years,  we  must  in¬ 
sure  that  our  soldiers  hare  equipment  which  gives  them 
the  confidence  that  they  can  fight  outnumbered  and 
win.  We  cannot  slacken  the  pace  of  our  modernization 
program. 

Over  45  years  ago  General  George  C.  Marshal  told 
another  gathering  like  this  one  to  ‘'Remember  that 
almost  every  weapon  of  war  requires  a  year  to  a  year- 
and-a-hal  to  manufacture.  So.  no  matter  how  many 
bdfcocu  of  dolars  Congress  places  at  our  disposal  on  the 
day  war  is  declared,  they  will  not  buy  ten  cents  worth 
of  war  materiel  for  delivery  under  twelve  months,  and 
a  great  deal  of  it  will  require  a  year  and  a  half  to 
manufacture  In  other  words,  whatever  your  son  and 
my  son  is  to  use  to  defend  himself  and  to  defend  us 
and  the  country,  has  to  be  manufactured  in  time  of 
peace.” 

Those  words  are  even  truer  today  Every  mobiliza¬ 
tion  exercise  we  have  conducted  in  recent  years  con¬ 
cludes  that  we  won't  have  the  luxury  of  time  Since  war 
may  come  without  much  warning  and  it  still  takes  one 
to  two  years  to  build  major  weapons,  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  peacetime. 

Our  Army  of  June  1950  was  not  ready  Each  of  our 
Far  East  divisions  was  short  7.000  soldiers  Fifty  per¬ 
cent  of  their  Pucks  and  tanks  were  unserviceable,  as 
were  80  percent  of  the*  war  reserve  materiel  They  did 
not  fare  well  when  the  North  Koreans  attacked  across 
the  38th  p  scald  Today  our  division  on  rite38thparalef 
has  their  equipment,  which  they  maintain  at  a  90  per¬ 
cent  operationally  ready  rate,  and  their  people  They 
ate  ready 

Although  drey  are  ready.  *  is  important  that  they  also 
be  seen  as  the  cutting  edge  of  a  powerful  Army,  one 
which  can  be  confidently  catted  upon  to  help  meet  the 
many  commitments  which  America  has  around  the 
world  The  American  Army  today  is  such  a  force  We 
do  not  need  to  match  the  Soviets  division  for  division 
or  tank  for  tank  in  order  to  deter  or.  if  necessary,  fight 
and  win  As  Marshal  de  Saxe  once  said.  “It  is  not  the 
big  armies  that  wm  banks,  a  is  the  good  ones  ” 

In  measuring  the  strength  of  our  Army  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  that  we  are  rich  in  alkes  Our  extern 
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ssvc  joint  and  combined  exercise  program  solidifies  our 
alliances  as  weB  as  our  procedures  for  reinforcing  them. 

Just  recently  I  did  a  TV  tape  on  what  the  upcoming 
40th  anniversary  of  the  D-Day  landings  mean  to  today's 
Army.  Four  facts  stand  out.  The  first  is  that  today  we 
practice  in  peacetime  what  we  practiced  then  only  af¬ 
ter  the  war  had  started.  The  second  is  that  we  do  not 
expect  to  have  to  repeat  D-Day  because  our  deterrent 
posture  and  are  alliances  are  strong.  The  third  is  that 
w-e  still  depend  on  powerful  sister  services,  the  finest 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  is  that  the  real  strength  of  our  Army  still 
rests  with  its  soldiers  A  former  chief  of  staff  used  to  say 
that  people  are  not  in  the  Army,  they  are  the  Army. 
That  is  why  we  are  also  moving  forward  on  several 
fronts  to  foster  cohesion  throughout  our  Army  The  his¬ 
tory  of  war  shows  that  cohesive  units  are  tougher  «nd 
survive  better  cn  combat.  Leadership  and  management 


actions,  regimental  affiliation,  and  the  broadening  of  the 
company  rotation  system  are  working  to  strengthen  unit 
cohesion,  the  bond  among  soldiers. 

Our  soldiers  must  also  feel  a  bond  with  their  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  simple  fact  that  American  soldiers  need  the 
moral  as  we2  as  the  fiscal  support  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  citizens.  not  mercenaries. 

Four  times  in  this  century  we  have  asked  them  to  fight 
protracted  wars  to  defend,  not  American  land,  but 
American  interests.  Rarely  have  they  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  as  did  our  Rangers  and  paratroopers  in  Grenada, 
to  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  American  citizens-  in 
this  case,  contemporaries— for  saving  their  lives,  liber¬ 
ties.  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  .  . 

We  are  sfeong  peopte.  richly  blessed,  capable  of  sacrifice 
ar.d  scMs  deeds,  and  sf  sring  above  arfvggn? 


Genera!  Wickham  addressed  the  Marshall  ROTC  Awards  Winner $  at  Virginia  Miktary  Institute  and  the  1st 
and  2nd  Classes  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  West  Point  within  the  same  week.  He  gave  the  future  officers  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  careers  of  two  officers  who  were  about  to  retire  from  military  service,  one  on  whom  “ stars  fell"  and 
one  upon  whom  stars  did  not  fall.  The  address  to  Virginia  Military  Institute  follows. 

Address  at  the 

MARSHALL  RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS  AWARDS 

DINNER 

Ve&niM  Haiury  (mutate.  Lexington.  VA 
12  April  W64 


Good  evening  i«  Harare  privilege  to  tai*  to  so  many 
bright-eyed  future  leaders  at  one  time  You  all  are 
anxious  to  tun  the  Army  at  the  grass  roots  level  Well. 
I'd  kite  to  talk  to  you  about  bow  I  bekeue  you  can  tun 
things  to  benefit  the  Army  In  short.  I'm  going  to  talk 
about  selfless  service 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  Army  renews  itself 
Cadets  both  here  and  «n  ROTC  around  the  country, 
graduate  and  enter  the  Army  and  senior  officers  retire 
Tonight  I  want  to  focus  on  service  careers  by  talking  a 
kttle  bit  about  two  officers  They  are  ending  their  active 
m&aiy  careers,  nut  as  you  are  beginning  yours  You 
might  be  interested  tn  the  type  of  officers  two  ol  you 
ate  replacing 

The  fast  attended  college  on  a  football  scholarship, 
which  means,  of  course,  he  didn't  go  to  West  Point 
He  entered  the  Army  m  1%!.  and  spent  a  bnle  over 
a  year  at  Fort  Banning  before  going  to  Korea 


The  day  he  armed  he  was  ready  to  be  a  platoon  lead¬ 
er  Here  ts  what  his  Company  Commander  wrote  about 
his  first  two  weeks  as  a  platoon  leader  in  Korea:  “This 
Officer  is  mentally  clever,  creative,  and  quick  thinking  “ 
That’s  a  pretty  fast  star!  Three  months  later  his  Com¬ 
pany  Commander  wrote:  “This  vigorous  and  aggres 
uve  leader  has  led  men  in  numerous  successful  combat 
missions  His  personal  courage  ts  an  inspiration  to  his 
subordinates  and  superiors  “ 

Not  aB  of  us  are  capable  of  that  kind  of  inspirational 
leadership,  but  we  do  need  to  remember  that  there  is 
a  contagion  in  courage  ft  begins  with  Waders  who  can 
master  their  fears  Everyone's  knees  quake  in  the 
presence  of  death,  but  officers  in  particular  must  dis¬ 
play  the  triumph  of  the  mind  over  the  flesh  General 
Patton  put  a  tins  way  No  sane  man  t%  unafraid  tn  bat¬ 
tle.  but  ducipkne  produces  m  him  a  form  of  vicarious 
courage  “ 
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That  Company  Commander  wrote  something  else 
which  may  not  strike  you  as  very  relevant:  ‘This  officer 
is  superior  in  aS  forms  of  supply  economy  to  include 
conservation  of  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
weapons."  That  remark  was  probably  required  on  ail 
efficiency  reports  in  those  days,  but  it  does  underscore 
the  fact  that  in  combat  a  leader  must  do  more  than  set 
the  example  in  courage  and  be  professionally  compe¬ 
tent  and  even  creative.  He  must  also  ensure  that  his 
soldiers  take  care  of  the  equipment  that  will  take  care 
of  them  This  too  takes  discipline. 

However,  the  most  powerful  excerpt  from  this 
officer's  Korean  War  file  is  this  one.  his  last  before  the 
truce  was  signed:  "As  a  combat  leader  this  officer  is 
second  to  none.  .  He  is  the  type  of  officer  who  de¬ 
velops  junior  leaders  “  Two  years  out  of  college,  bare¬ 
ly  six  months  in  combat,  and  he  was  already  abk  to 

develop  junior  leaders' 

That  smgle  accolade  was  the  surest  sign  of  his  future 
value  to  the  Army  Fourteen  years  later  in  Vietnam  his 
Brigade  Commander  saw  the  same  attribute  He  wrote 
"On  one  occasion  this  Battakon  Commander  took  a 
young  officer  who  had  been  relieved  in  another  ucsit  as 
being  inept  By  training  and  inspiration  he  produced  a 
Company  Commander  whose  two  Silver  Stars  for  gal¬ 
lantry  in  action  and  whose  leadership  are  now  an  ex¬ 
ample  throughout  the  unit  " 

It  is  mor?  than  a  coincidence  that  these  few  excerpts 
from  the  early  career  of  die  Forces  Command  Com 
mandtr.  General  Cavasoc,  exempkfy  the  same  four  pd- 
bn  of  our  profession  I  emphasize  with  all  Commanders 
These  pdUis  are  training,  maintaining,  leading,  and 
caring 

By  training  and  maintaining  I  do  not  mean  just  field 
exercises  and  periodic  maintenance  services  I  mean  a 
dak  of  mind  which  behaves  that  our  most  important 
mission  a  to  be  ready  to  fight  right  now 

It  means  that,  just  as  Lieutenant  Cavazos  and  thou 
sands  Utc  him  did  in  Korea.  Vietnam  and  Grenada,  m 
must  constantly  seek  to  improve  the  condition  of  our 
equpment  and  the  siuls  of  our  sokfiers.  even  rathe  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  war 

Leaders  can  never  stop  inspecting  and  teaching  It 
t$  our  way  of  kte.  and  it  wtB  save  the  lives  of  our  soldi¬ 
ers  You  must  look  to  the  care  of  your  soldiers  and  the# 
equipment  before  yourself 

You  must  aho  tram  and  maintain  yoursehes  ROTC 
instruction  mtentionaly  does  not  teach  you  the  spec&c 


skiis  of  an  officer.  Instead  you  are  taught  the  much 
more  valuable  skill  of  how  to  learn  and  apply  what  you 
have  learned  Your  responsibility  to  learn  begins  with 
your  graduation  day  and  entry  on  Active  duty  In  1947. 
Dr.  Douglas  Freeman,  author  of  Lee’s  Lieutenants,  said 
that  the  difference  between  a  career  and  a  )ob  is  the 
difference  between  60  and  40  hours  a  week. 

The  obligation  to  keep  current  us  your  profession  is 
a  career-long  endeavor.  Our  world  is  too  dangerous  and 
complex,  technology  is  too  demanding,  and  the  Army 
and  its  missions  too  challenging  for  officers  to  ossify. 
Knowledge  of  our  profession  and  its  application  are 
two  thuds  of  successful  leadership.  Some  might  say  that 
this  is  realty  problem-solving,  but  whatever  we  call  it. 
it  is  essential  to  training  and  maintaining. 

When  General  Marshall  spoke  to  the  first  graduates 
of  Fori  BenningV  Officer  Candidate  School,  he  charged 
them  with  the  care  of  smaU  units  whose  quality,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  development  would  depend  on  them  In 
an  effort  to  make  them  see  the  awesome  demands  of 
leadership,  he  recaled  that  the  failures  of  the  units,  great 
or  small,  would  be  charged  to  their  incapacity  After  un 
dst fating  their  rcjponsb&ties  he  cautioned  his  listeners: 

Remember  this  the  truly  greet  leader 
overcomes  *8  difficulties,  and  campaigns  and 
hattfi*  are  nothing  but  a  long  series  of  ddficuWs 
to  be  overcome  The  lack  of  cqupmret.  the  lack 
of  food,  die  lack  of  this  or  that  are  only  excuses. 
the  red  leader  deploy*  fits  quote**  in  Am 
triumph  over  adv&Mty.  however  greet  tf  may  be 

What  General  Marshal  caled  owrcommg  difficulties. 
•  i*£  problem -eutwrig.  When  you  consider  that  sense- 
times  the  only  solution  to  a  problem  is  io  lead  bravely, 
then  our  kind  of  problem-solving  is  a  rare  sJuU  indeed 

Leafing  and  caring  are  what  make  our  service  worth 
whJe ,  bed  they  must  be  exerc&ed  in  order  to  lave  value 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  epeta&sn  in  Grenada,  one  bat 
fifty  commander  of  the  82d  Airborne  Dtouion  clearly 
exercised  those  qualifies. 

In  a  -letter  to  the  editor  of  his  hometown  newspaper, 
he  sold  of  a  member  of  his  Battery  who  tost  both  legs 
In  part  he  wrote: 

to  semembtf  Speoaku  Harry  Shaw  daring 
oca  hofidsy  wa*o«  and  to  tend  him  a  note, 
trifir.  or  card  fitting  ham  know  how  much  you 
appreciate  that  veteran's  sacrifice 

Harry  gave  everythatg  tor  us  Haase  fit  th«s  true 
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hero  and  American  patriot  know  that  there  are 
Americans  who  greatly  appreciate  his  sacrifice 
and  ate  praying  (or  his  hasty  recovery 

The  quality  of  caring  is  the  fast  quality  to  which  sold¬ 
iers.  particularly  American  soldiers.  respond  We  are 
part  of  an  mdivT-duahstic  society,  but  our  soldiers  expect 
leaders  to  show  that  they  cate  about  more  than  the  mis¬ 
sion  They  must  also  care  about  the  welfare  of  those 
upon  whom  the  mission  depends. 

Caring  is  a  little  bit  kke  the  parable  of  the  talents,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  this  case  your  soldiers  are  the  master.  They 
arc  the  ones  who  will  judge  whether  you  spend  your 
talents  to  make  them  ready  and  help  them  to  you?  And 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  whether  you  spend  your  ta¬ 
lents  mostly  on  yourself. 

Let  me  read  some  excerpts  about  the  other  officer 
who  is  retiring  this  summer.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
his  talents  and  energy  and  commitment  have  been  well 
spent 

As  a  Lieutenant  "Morally  above  reproach  Possess¬ 
es  a  lot  of  common  sense,  and  uses  sound  judgement 
Has  an  inqutsibve  mind  and  is  always  one  step  ahead 
Keenly  interested  in  his  profession  and  always  ready  to 
carry  more  than  his  load  The  brightest  of  futures  l 
would  fight  to  gel  him  into  my  command 

As  a  Field  Grade  Officer  "Demonstrates  the  highest 
professional  ethical  values  in  every  category  Not  sim¬ 
ply  a  doer,  but  also  a  builder  who  considers  the  long 
haul  and  the  future  Exudes  strength  of  character  and 
moral  conduct— to  an  inspirational  level” 

And  finally  as  a  Brigade  Commander  "This  officer 
tsa  teacher,  trainer,  mamtamer.  and  resource  manager 
who  does  everything  easily,  gets  the  most  out  of  every¬ 
thing  available  He  takes  care  of  the  soldiers  and  they 
reward  him  with  excellence  He  leads  from  the  front, 
a  a  superb  teacher  and  coach  He  would  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  Division  Commander  today  “ 

There  is  fettle  question  that  this  officer  would  be  an 
effective  Division  Commander  today  If  we  were  re 
quired  to  expand  out  Army  rapidly,  as  we  did  in  the 
eaify  forties,  lie  would  probably  command  a  division 
However,  he  wdl  retire  this  summer  as  a  Colonel 

VVh»»  I  am  saying  ts  that  the  majority  of  service  careen 
encompass  superb  officers  on  whom  stars  do  not  faS 
This  reality  includes  most  of  you  What  is  impotent  u 
flow  you  bolt  back  on  your  service  Your  view  will  de¬ 


pend  more  on  what  you  gave  than  on  what  you 
received. 

The  following  story,  or  parable,  makes  the  point  most 
dearly. 

There  are  two  seas  in  Palestine.  One  is  fresh.  Fish 
are  in  it.  and  splashes  of  green  adorn  its  banks.  Trees 
spread  their  branches  over  it.  drawing  sustenance  from 
its  waters,  and  children  play  along  its  shores.  The  River 
Jordan  gives  this  sea  life  with  sparkling  water  from  the 
Ids.  Men  build  their  homes  near  it.  and  birds  their  nests. 
Every  kind  of  life  is  happier  because  it  is  there. 

The  River  Jordan  flows  south  into  another  sea.  Here 
there  is  no  splssh  of  fish,  no  fluttering  leaf,  no  song  of 
birds,  no  children's  laughter.  Travelers  choose  another 
route,  unless  on  urgent  business.  The  air  hangs  heavy 
over  the  water,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  nor  fowl  wifl 
drink. 

What  makes  this  difference?  Not  the  River  Jordan 
It  empties  the  same  good  water  into  both  Not  the  soil 
in  which  they  lie;  it  is  the  same  as. in  the  country  around 
both  This  is  the  difference! 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  receives  but  does  not  keep  the 
water  from  the  Jordan  For  every  drop  that  flows  into 
it  another  flows  out  The  other  sea  is  shrewder,  hoard¬ 
ing  its  income  jealously.  It  w^  not  be  tempted  into  any 
generous  impulse  Every  drop  it  gets,  it  keeps  The  Sea 
of  Gaktee  gr'ves  and  lives  The  other  sea  gives  nothing 
It  ts  named  the  Dead  Sea 

I  have  deliberately  cited  two  officers  whose  leader¬ 
ship  and  service,  kke  that  of  thousand*  of  others  who 
have  nourished  and  led  our  Army,  exemplify  what 
General  Marshal  meant  when  he  tail  HOTC  is.  I  think . 
the  most  valuable  personnel  asset  m  our  national 
defense  scheme  “ 

You  must  expect  that  the  values  you  have  absorbed 
at  your  respective  schools  w»8  be  tested  wherever  you 
go  If  your  integrity,  loyalty,  or  sente  of  duty  were  not 
tested,  they  would  not  be  values  worth  having  And 
when  you  pas*  the  test,  when  you  show  you  are  more 
than  a  summer  soldier  on  a  sunshine  patriot,  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  ihe  pro tie  you  may  deserve 

General  Marshall  put  4  best  when  he  he  said 

You  sm3  often  be  mixoniimlood  Ye*j  wi 
(requendy  find  the  democratic  processes  of  this 
country  dfitcul  So  ovtunilaW  in  a  mrkury  pattern 


u 
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But  never  forge*  that  this  c$  a  democracy  and 
you  are  the  servant:  of  the  people.  and 
whatever  eompkeabons  tray  arise,  you  nave  a 
duty  to  your  country  which  involves  not  only  the 
final  sacrifice  if  necessary,  but  a  generous 
understanding  of  the  toie  of  an  officer  m  the 
Army  of  a  <?eat  democracy 

It's  in  the  understanding  and  practice  of  your  role  as 
an  officer  that  you'll  gain  appreciation  for  your  efforts 
The  thanks  you  receive  will  come  in  the  effect  your 
example  has  on  your  soldiers  and  fellow  officers 

General  Patton,  in  writing  to  his  son  his  view’s  on 
leadership  said  officers  are  on  parade  24  hours  a  day 
By  this  he  meant  that  officers  should  “emphasize  in  their 
conduct,  dress,  and  deportment  the  qualities  they  seek 
to  produce  in  their  men  ~  You  must  set  examples  of 
personal  and  professional  excellence  both  on  and  off 
duty. 

As  you  ready  yourselves  to  take  your  place  in  the 
active  ranks,  to  renew  the  flow  of  leadership  into  our 
Army.  I  hope  you  will  dedicate  yourselves  to  leaving 
the  Army  a  better  place  when  your  retire  Some  words 


of  Justice  Ofcver  Wendefi  Holmes  may  help  you  achieve 
this  result 

Justice  Holmes  believed  that  the  Civil  War 
experiences  of  his  generation  and  him  tempered  and 
molded  their  characters,  and  conditioned  them  to  be 
receptive  to  change,  unfazed  by  the  problems  and 
uncertainties  it  creates  He  summarized  his  feefings  with 
the  words  "In  our  youth,  our  hearts  were  touched  with 
fire." 

During  four  years  of  ROTC  at  your  respective 
institutions,  your  hearts,  minds  and  characters  have 
been  touched  and  tempered  by  the  flames  of  “Duty 
Honor-Country  "  Your  countrymen  hope  and  believe, 
and  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  fire  in  those  words 
wifi  not  be  banked  or  extinguished  by  the  difficulties  you 
must  face  and  overcome  as  guardians  of  our  freedoms 
and  our  bberty 

During  your  careers  I  hope  you  will  set  standards  of 
personal  and  professional  excellence  Standards  that 
inspire  and  leave  a  mark  so  that  the  Army  and  tkisrpeat 
nation  will  be  enriched  by  your  service. 


Address  st  the 

COUNCIL  FOR  NORTHEAST  ASIA  OF  THE  CENTER  FOR 
STRATEGIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

Washington.  DC 
23  Apni  14ti4 


I  am  dekghted  to  be  here  tonight  because  I  am  one 
who  bekeves  that  Ambassador  Mansfield  was 
essentially  correct  in  stating  that  the  Northwest  Pacific 
area  is  more  important  to  the  United  States  than 
Western  Europe  Certainly  the  trends  are  in  that 
direction  Nowhere  else  in  the  work!  do  we  find  such 
a  confluence  of  vital  national  interests  of  the  major 
powers  The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Japan,  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  an  emerging  power,  ate  deeply  invoked  ui 
Northeast  Asm 

It  ts  therefore  surprising  to  note  shat  the  United  States 
has  but  one  Army  division  forward  deployed  in  Korea 
and  none  <n  Japan  To  understand  why  this  tv  so 
requires  a  brief  review  of  trow  the  United  States  Army 
t»  structured  and  deployed 

The  facts  are  simple  We  has-?  the  smalest  Active 
Army  in  almost  34  years,  and  we  are  about  43  percent 
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forward  deployed  Seventy  percent  of  our  support  units 
and  forty  percent  of  our  combat  urvtt  are  so  our  Reserve 
Components 

It  rs  not  pist  our  division  on  tiie  Denukarued  Zone 
tn  Korea,  our  four  and  two  thirds  divisions  tn  West 
Germany,  and  our  batukm  in  the  Sinai  Peace  Keeping 
Force  that  are  fully  committed  O tit  fen  active  divisions 
stationed  in  the  continental  United  States  are  allocated 
to  contingencies  tn  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East. 
Europe.  <»  any  other  foa -breaking  sauabon.  as  occulted 
m  Grenada 

These  commitment*  and  deployments  are  the  result 
of  a  wide  variety  of  treaties  and  agreements  each  of 
which  carries  R*  own  rationale  and  each  of  which  is 
undetgaded  by  the  reality  tha*  American  power  and 
influence  are  both  We- sustaining  and  necessary 

The  economic  miracle*  of  Japan  and  Korea  are  the 
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result  of  the  industry  and  ability  of  their  peoples,  but 
both  know  that  American  influence  and  power, 
paiticulatly  military  power,  have  helped  make  that 
growth  pr  ble  Our  forces  in  NATO  have  contributed 
to  the  longer  vnod  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  modem 
European  history  In  the  Sinai  our  soldiers  know  they 
are  helping  to  bring  stability  to  an  area  where  conflicts 
have  raged  for  centures  Even  though  our  purpose  in 
Grenada  was  to  preserve  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
Americans,  the  people  of  Grenada  have  welcomed  our 
presence 

In  every  instance  our  purpose  has  been  to  help 
sovereign  nations  pnsserve  their  sovereignty  We  have 
in  large  part  succeeded  because  we  have  strong  aEtwces 
supported,  in  some  cases  by  our  forward  deployments, 
and  in  others  by  a  wide  variety  of  >omt  and  combined 
exercises  We  have  succeeded  also  because  we  have 
learned  how  to  make  a  small  Army  a  powerful  one 
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we  chose  to  keep  the  Active  Army  small  in  order  to 
improve  its  quality  Today  we  are  recruiting  the  highest 
quality  soldiers  sn  our  history  Almost  90  percent  are 
high  school  diploma  graduates  and  only  12  percent  in 
(he  lowest  test  category  Sixty  percent  of  the  lead 
Hanger  hattakon  into  Grenada  were  i  ecru  tied  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  they  performed  superbly  in  our  fast 
combat  action  since  Vietnam 


Staying  small  has  also  allowed  us  to  begin  the  most 
pervasive  modernization  tn  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Army  We  had  to  modernize  because  we  have 
been  losing  our  qualitative  edge  in  major  weapon 
systems  fielded  to  say  ROthmg  of  the  three  and  four 
to  one  quantitative  edge  the  Soviet  Army  has  always 
hod 

Cfedibi&y  is  important  m  terms  of  how  we  and  our 
ales  perceive  the  threat  cf  the  Soviet  Unton ,  paiheulatk,’ 
m  Northeast  Asa  We  must  aU  recognise  that  the  Soviet 
military  capability  and  assertiveness  there  are  growing, 
and  that  Wads  to  a  capacity  for  unpredietatakfv  The 
shootdown  of  die  Korean  Miner  last  year  ts  an  exceferu 
example  of  this  The  North  Koreans  haw  kept  pace  m 
both  capably  and  assertiveness  The  assassinations  tn 
Rangoon  are  only  the  miw  recent  reminder  of  how  they 
perceive  thea  southern  neighbors 

My  recent  trip  to  Northeast  Asia  indicates  that  the 
Soviet  miitarv  threat  has  tn  fact  become  more  credible 
particularly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  heH  Defense 
Forces.  The  island  of  Hokkaido  has  acquired  greater 
wgmriewwe  as  the  Soviets  have  increased  thee  activities 


in  the  Kurile  Islands  The  result  is  that,  although  the 
Japanese  are  fully  capable  of  defending  themselves, 
they  also  believe  that  prepositioned  ammunition  and 
supplies  from  the  United  Stales  would  have  very  useful 
deterrent  value 

The  Japanese  are  still  very  sensitive  to  how  they 
improve  their  military  capability,  particularly  in  air  and 
naval  forces  Such  improvements  involve  not  only  their 
national  budget  and  finances,  but  also  their  constitution 
and  fine  perceptions  of  other  nations  in  that  are a  They 
are  making  real  progress  in  their  ground  forces,  but  they 
believe  they  must  tread  carefully  elsewhere 

The  view  from  South  Korea  is  a  little  different  They 
have  never  doubted  the  serious  nature  of  the  threat  to 
their  north  The  Rangoon  assassinations  and  the  Korean 
airliner  shootdown  have,  however,  lessened  press 
chbdsm  of  the  South  Korean  government  This  will  buy 
time  for  a  government  which  is  very  forward  looking 

The  Republic  of  Korea  knows  it  es  growing  and  seeks 
a  larger  role,  not  only  m  Northeast  Asia,  but  ako  in  the 
world  at  large  The  1968  Olympics  and  the  1986  Asian 
Games  will  both  be  hosted  m  Seoul,  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea  is  also  establishing  commercial  ties  with  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China 


In  addition ,  they  are  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
potential  rearming  of  Japan  This  concern  is  one  of  the 
crucial  reasons  for  continued  American  involvement  in 
Northeast  Asia  We  will,  of  course,  continue  to  develop 
economic  ties  throughout  the  area  a»  Ambassador 
Mansfield  has  suggested 

However,  we  must  also  strengthen  our  mtlriaiy 
posture,  not  in  any  dramatic  fashion,  but  by  improving 
our  ability  to  reinforce  the  forces  there,  with  materiel 
as  well  as  forces  on  the  ground,  as  weS  as  by  further 
developing  our  relationship  with  the  Japanese  Self 
Defense  Forces  and  the  Army  of  the  Repubac  of  Korea 
We  haw  won  the  bust  of  both  and  cm  make  significant 
contributions  m  helping  them  to  cooperate  m  areas 
where  they  have  common  cause  A»  and  sea  rescue 
and  salvage  operations  are  one  way.  but  so  too  are  our 
annual  TEAM  SPfRIT  joint  and  combined  exercises,  the 
largest  m  the  Free  World 


H I  had  to  charactenae  Northeast  Asia  today  n  a  single 
word,  that  word  would  be  growth,  but  growth  of  two 
kinds  The  fast  kind  of  gtowth  is  m  Soviet  rtuoiary 
capatafcty  and  confidence  They  are  more  active  than 
they  haw  ever  been  because  they  are  stronger  than  ever 
before  And  thea  surrogates  in  North  Korea,  whom  we 
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have  also  seen  as  far  from  their  own  land  as  the  small 
Caribbean  island  of  Grenada,  have  also  grown  in 
strength  and  confidence 

And  yet  this  growth  is  matched  by  an  increasing 
maturity  and  capacity  by  both  the  Japanese  and  the 
South  Koreans  Most  important,  of  course,  is  their 
economic  growth  ,  despite  the  challenges  that  growth 
presents  to  our  own  economy  I  think  it  has  consistently 
been  our  national  policy  that  that  kind  of  growth  is  far 
preferable  to  the  kind  of  growth  we  see  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  North  Korea,  where  they  grow’  war  machines 
almost  as  well  as  we  giow  wheat  What  we  see  in  our 
allies  is  far  healthier  over  the  long  term  than  what  we 
see  in  our  adversaries 

Nevertheless,  a  is  important  to  prevent  those  war 


machines  from  becoming  a  near  term  liability  We  must 
recognise  the  threat  for  what  it  is  and  take  appropriate 
measures  That  is  why  the  third  kind  of  growth  I  have 
seen  since  I  left  that  area  of  the  world  two  years  ago 
is  most  heartening  The  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Notlh  Korea  have  resulted,  not  in  hasty  over 
reaction  by  our  aHes.  but  in  renewed  purpose  and  vigor 
in  providing  for  their  own  defense  Thar  attitude  toward 
defense  has  matured 

Our  presence  there  has  helped  immensely  and  wilt 
continue  to  be  crucial,  but  a  is  a  commitment  we  should 
be  glad  to  meet  Northeast  Asia  is  a  vital  and  productive 
success  story,  an  example  of  the  wise  use  of  American 
influence  and  power  We  can  ask  no  more  of  a  pokey 
which  commits  our  young  soldiers  to  the  defense  of  our 
alkes  and  our  own  national  interests 


Department  of  the  Army 
Headquarters.  U  S  Army 
Washington  D  C 


22  May  1984 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Headquarters.  U  S  Air  Force 
Washington.  D  C 


MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 

US  ARMY  US  AIRFORCE 
JOINT  FORCE  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS 


1  The  Army  and  the  Ait  Force  affirm  that  to  fulfill  the#  roles  sn  meeting  the  national  security  objectives  of  deter 
rence  and  defense  they  must  organise,  train,  and  equip  a  compatible,  complementary,  and  affordable  Total 
Force  that  w41  maximere  our  joust  combat  capability  to  execute  airland  combat  operations  To  that  end.  broad, 
across  the  board,  war  fighting  issues  have  been  addressed  We  believe  the  resulting  agreements  kited  m  the 
attachment  w«S  significantly  enhance  the  country's  muttarv  posture  and  have  a  mayor  positive  impact  on  the  way 
future  combat  operations  are  conducted 

2  Th?  Army  and  the  Air  Force  view  this  MOA  as  the  mUai  step  tn  the  establishment  of  a  long-term,  dynamic 
process  whose  objective  wdl  continue  to  be  the  fielding  of  the  most  affordable  and  effective  awtand  combat  forces 
Consequently,  the  joint  agreements  embodied  m  the  attached  initiatives  wiH  be  updated  and  review  by  the  serv 
ices  annually  to  confwm  their  continued  advisably  feasibility  and  adequacy  We  wdl  expand  this  MOA  land 
attachments!  «o  include  future  jomt  initiatives,  as  appropriate 

3  As  an  integral  part  of  the  >oml  effort  to  ensure  die  development  of  the  optimum  airland  combat  cepaNfety 
the  services  wtS  annually  exchange  a  formal  priority  Fst  of  those  uvNw  service  programs  essential  to  the  support 
of  the*  conduct  of  successful  antand  combat  operations  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  ensure  the  development 
of  complementary  systems  without  duplication  The  services  w»$  resolve  t**nt  or  complementary  system  differ 
cnees  prior  to  program  development  The  services  wiH  ensure  that  those  programs  supporting  joint  aalaftd  com 
hat  operations  wdl  receive  high  priority  tn  the-sr  respective  development  and  acquisition  processes  This  MOA 
confirms  our  mesial  derivation  to  ensuring  that  the  provision  of  die  best  combat  capability  to  the  United  and 
Specified  Commanders  remains  the  top  priority  of  ■,-*  Army  and  the  A*  Force 


JOHN  A  WICKHAM  J« 
General  United  States  Army 
Oner  of  Staff 


char:  f:s  a  gabhifi 

General.  United  States  Aw  Force 
Chief  of  Staff 
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Address  at  the 

BOTTOM  LINE  III  CONFERENCE 


Eisenhower  Hall.  Ft.  McNair 
Washington,  DC 
13  June  1984 


Many  of  us  arrive  in  Washington  as  strangers; 
strangers  to  bureaucracies,  strangers  to 


strangers  to  bureaucracies,  strangers  to 
coporations.  and  as  Senator  Goldwater  said,  “Lately, 
we  have  become  strangers  to  quality."  !  think  there  is 
enough  “egg  on  the  face”  to  go  around  for  everyone, 
industry  as  well  as  the  Services  for  the  way  we  have 
developed  quality  assurance  and  acceptance 
procedures.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 
We  all  are  responsible  to  ensure  that  the  nation's  defense 
resources  are  used  wisely  and  efficiently. 


I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  a  point  that  General  Jack 
Vessey  made  that  we  have  small  armed  services  now 
and  that  we  are  concentrating  on  quality  people  and 
quality  equipment.  We  must  proceed  in  this  fashion. 
We  cannot  match  the  Soviet  Union  item  for  item.  We 
have  no  intention  of  doing  that.  We  have  the  smallest 
Army  in  34  years,  and  it  is  not  going  to  get  any  bigger. 
There  is  a  risk  associated  with  this  approach.  Almost 
43  percent  of  our  Army  is  deployed  overseas.  We  are 
asking  much  of  these  young  people.  Because  we  are 
a  small  Army,  we  have  to  concentrate  on  the  quality 
of  people  we  recruit,  and  we  have  to  give  them  the  very 
best  implements  of  their  trade;  the  very  best  that 
technology,  engineering,  and  product  control  can 
generate  in  this  country.  Otherwise  we  are  not  giving 
our  soldier;  what  they  need  to  perform  effectively  on 
the  battlefield. 


We  are  getting  good  peopte  in  the  Army.  Right  now 
almost  90  percent  of  our  new  recruits  have  high  school 
diplomas—  unprecedented  in  our  nation’s  history.  The 
mental  category  IV,  the  lowest  we  accept,  is  running 
less  than  10  percent;  so  we  have  bright  young  people 
who  arc  thirsting  for  good  equipment  to  operate.  It's 
a  myth  that  the  sophisticated  equipment  coming  into 
the  services  cannot  be  operated  by  the  young  people 
we  have  in  uniform  today. 


basically  strives  to  equip  the  man  and  not  man  the 
equipment.  We  are  currently  doing  a  reasonably  good 
job  with  the  equipment  that’s  coming  out  of  the  system. 
But  there  are  some  issues  remaining  that  I  vitould  like 
to  highlight.  ’  ! 


"Quality— tine  Ultimate  Achievement”  is  indeed  an 
appropriate  theme  for  this  conference.  Quality  and 
excellence  are  what  we  all  strive  for,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
we  in  uniform,  you  in  industry,  and  those  in  government 
often  pay  too  much  lip  service  to  quality. 


A  vignette  from  In  Search  of  Excellence  really  hits 
the  mark.  Peters  and  Waterman  were  told  by  one  floor 
manager: 


Sure,  top  management  says  quality  is 
important  here.  Every  six  months  the  plant 
manager  calls  us  all  together  and  tells  us  how 
important  quality  is.  But  every  Friday  he’s  out  at 
the  loading  dock  checking  production  figures. 
What  do  you  think  Is  more  important  to  us— 
production  or  quality? 


Where  you  as  leaders  put  your  time  and  where  you 
put  your  focus— that’s  where  your  emphasis  really  is. 


The  military  is  often  accused  of  gold  plating  its 
weapons  systems.  From  time  to  time,  we  may  be  guilty 
of  enhancing  requirements  too  much.  We  want  to  put 
the  best  equipment  that  we  can  in  the  hands  of  our 
young  soldiers.  What  we  are  striving  for  is  quality  and 
reliability,  but  not  at  any  cost. 


The  Army,  more  than  any  '>ther  service  with  the 
exception  of  the  Marines,  tends  to  focus  more  on  putting 
equipment  on  people  than  people  on  equipment.  The 
Army  Is  people  oriented.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  half  of 
the  Army’s  budget  deals  with  people  issues,  not  with 
the  materiel  issues.  So,  given  this  pe.spective,  the  Army 


Stewardship  is  a  related  issue.  Our  responsibilities  go 
beyond  merely  producing  and  procuring  items  of 
equipment.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  our  fine  young 
soldiers  and  to  the  nation  that  entrusts  its  resources  to 
our  care.  You  can  expect  us  to  be  tough  on  quality 
issues  if  we  are  to  be  responsible  stewards  for  the 
resources  and  manpower  the  American  people  have 
entrusted  to  us.  We  want  the  best  value  for  the 
taxpayer’s  dollars.  Quality  control  on  the  production  line 
Is  crucial  to  ensure  quality  equipment  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  soldiers.  We  can’t  afford  to  have  plant 
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managers  overly  concerned  about  production  rates  at 
the  expense  of  high  quality 

You  must  set  high  quality  standards  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  fine  You  must  matte  sure  that  these  standards  are 
upheld  throughout  the  production  process  Then  a  wtii 
be  our  responsibility  to  ensure  our  soldier -operators  are 
property  trained  to  use  and  maintain  the  equipment . 
to  avoid  abusing  it  S  promise  to  do  everything  that  S 
can  to  ensure  that  u*?  fulfill  our  part  of  the  bargain 

To  help  speed  up  the  acquisition  process,  we  are  do¬ 
ing  several  things. 

Non  -developmental  item  toff  the -shelf}  procure¬ 
ment  »e  have  done  d  with  the  CUCV  The  Army  ts 
buying  over  50.000  of  these  vehicles  Most  of  you 
wo»:id  recognnze  them  as  a  Chevy  Blase?  or  a  Chevy 
Suburban  Thrs  a  the  largest  procurement  of  vehicles 
since  World  War  U 

We  plan  to  buy  our  new  Mobile  Subscriber  Equip 
mem  off  the  she#  also  There  are  similar  povwbtsties  for 
many  of  our  other  procurement  needs  The  major  ad 
vantage  of  this  type  procurement  is  that  it  reduces,  and 
m  soma  cases  efeminates.  the  tong  lead  times  involved 
m  the  procurement  process  of  major  end  items  such  as 
the  Abrams  tank  and  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle 

Out  at  Fort  Lews*  we  have  a  high  technology  test  bed 
with  a  "skunk  works"  that  stove*  to  capture  n*w  ideas 
from  industry  We  tty  to  apply  these  ideas  to  the  battle 
fields  wy  may  have  to  fight  on  Our  goal  m  to  compress 
the  acqumaion  proem  We  want  to  sSeamkwr  a  process 
dial  hisloncaSy  has  strapped  us  into  ten  years  or  more 
for  davekipnwnJ  and  acquhiton 

Pi  or  Pre  fanned  Product  tmprovynvent,  a  a  vnu 
«ar  reUied  tt*o*  The  goal,  again  is  to  f--ek>  quaky 
equ^jnwnt  as  qua.  My  as  possible  Too  often  wv  haw 
been  § u&y  of  improving  the*  product  before  wv  had  a 
product  This  contributed  to  tong  lead  timet  before  an 
aem  of  vqwpment  was  fiekied 

P*f  strategy*  IS  to  held  an  stem  early  with  perhaps 
only  80  or  90  percent  of  our  desired  capability  T  hen 
we  "product  improve"  that  item  to  attain  the  UK)  per 
cent  desired  rapabiky  The  Cobra  hebeoptet  gundap 
is  a  system  that  we  did  product  imp?-  ?ve  toiftaliy  it  was 
not  pee  planned  We  purchased  e  off  the  she#  to  meet 
a  need  m  Vietnam  Since  then  we  haw  improved  the 
hekopter  to  provide  a  an  anti  tank  eapabdtfy  and  wv 
are  now  fundeig  a  program  to  $ve  a  a  capafcsky  for 
night  operations  Ths*  ts  an  example  of  extending  a 
Product's  Me  cycle  and  keeping  it  teievan;  to  changny 
toqunement* 


•The  warranty  issue  is  one  that  Is  on  the  "front 
burner  ”  Tliere  are  currently  over  500  Army  systems 
that  are  already  covered  by  warranty  The  question  is. 
“WtS  a  wan-anty  insure  better  quality  and  reliability.  yet 
be  affordable*"  The  CUCV  is  a  good  example  of  the 
desirability  of  warrartteed  equipment  We  really  need¬ 
ed  that  warranty 

Last  year  when  wv  began  taking  deliveries  of  the 
CUCV.  we  found  a  high  number  of  deficiencies  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  one  time  tliete  were  thousands  of 
CUCVs  that  wv  refused  to  accept  because  of  senous 
problems  such  as  water  leakage  and  incorrectly  installed 
rear  asks  A  twenty-man  contractor  team  was  soon  on 
the  road  working  over  Christmas  to  correct  CUCV  defi¬ 
ciencies  at  contractor  expense  The  production  Sue  was 
shut  down  for  six  weeks  while  production  and  quality 
control  changes  were  made  Today,  the  production 
process  ss  back  on  sack  and  quality  has  become  ac¬ 
ceptable 

There  are  some  pitfalls  and  cautions  that  one  must 
be  wary  of  when  concerned  about  wanranties  Warran¬ 
ties  have  slowed  down  the  acquisiion  process  because 
contracts  must  be  renegotiated  to  include  warranty  pro 
visions.  Bearing  in  mind  Milton  Friedman's  maxim  that 
there  ts  no  ”  Free  Lunch."  warraftSes  wi9  cost  money 
We  must  ensure  that  they  w#  be  cost  effective  AHo. 
equipment  deployed  overseas  may  be  located  «  remote 
areas  wh««  few.  d  any  dealers  exist  to  perform  war¬ 
ranty  work  The  warranty  issue  is  a  part  of  the  target 
issue  -how  to  ensure  refcab&ty  and  quaky  sn  equip¬ 
ment  procurements 

The  ehaSenge  1  would  kke  to  Wave  with  you  today 
is  that  wv  must  tom  together  in  a  partnership  of  excel 
fence  1  promise  you  that  t  am  goasg  to  do  my  share 
as  a  responsible  steward  of  the  Array .  1  am  deeply  com  ■ 
meted  to  giving  American  uskietv  the  very  fees*  die  sys 
tern  can  provide  This  partnership  needs  to  be  one  that 

Designs  people  into  the  equipment  equation,  up 
front 

Svstasa*  up- to  da-v  technology  throughout  dcwiop 
mer.t  and  helps  to  laid  a  way  to  put  this  mio  the  con¬ 
tracting  process 

Maintains  quaky  control  and  improved  products 
ty  on  the  production  kne  H  you  need  our  help  to  do 
that  please  ask  for  it  Otherwise,  wv  will  probably  give 
you  some  he%)  anyway 

fluids  basefcne  systems  queMy .  fiekis  them,  then  tro 
piemenis  the  FI  prop  am 
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-Downsizes  and  lightens  equipment  to:  improve 
deployability,  enhance  maneuverability,  and  reduce 
costs  U  S  military  forces  will  not  have  enough  stra¬ 
tegic  depioyab&ty  through  the  rest  of  this  decade  to  fulfill 
its  operation  plans  because  our  equipment  is  too  heavy. 
Example: 

•The  manufacturer  of  our  155  artillery  piece  has 
come  to  us  recently  and  said.  “If  you  had  asked,  we 
could  nave  made  it  several  thousand  pounds  fighter" 
That  is  one  or,  us 


-One-third  of  the  weight  of  our  ammunition  is  sim¬ 
ply  dunnage— packing  and  crating  material.  We  must 
figure  out  a  better  way  of  performing  that  function  «o 
save  resources.  W?  are  doing  that,  and  we  are  going 
to  save  manpower  as  well  as  strategic  lift. 

We  have  got  to  think  in  terms  of  downsizing  and  light¬ 
ening  equipment.  A  mutually  respectful,  high  integrity 
Army-industry  team  is  the  goal— it  is  to  our  advantage 
to  avoid  appearing  on  the  front  page  of  national 
newspapers  in  a  derogatory  way  Our  dedication  to  ex¬ 
cellence  and  to  quality  will  assure  that  we  reach  this 
goal. 


In  his  address  to  the  Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association.  Genera!  Wickham  talked 
about  the  state  of  the  Army,  where  it  has  been,  where  it  is.  and  where  it  is  going,  and  put  that  message  into 
perspective  by  underscoring  some  of  the  challenges  Command.  Control.  Communications,  and  Information  faced. 
Excerpts  of  those  remarks  follow 


Address  at  the 

ARMED  FORCES  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  ELECTRONICS 

ASSOCIATION 

Washington.  DC 
Tuesday.  19  June  19fJ4 

Information  Management  -  A  Challenge  for  Command,  Control, 
Communications,  and  Information  (C*I) 


The  Armed  Forces  Communications  and 
Electronics  Association  (AFCEA)  represents  the  best 
in  professionalism  in  the  communications  field  There 
are  many  who  bemoan  the  loss  of  U  S  leaderslup  and 
excellence  to  Japan.  West  Germany,  and  other  nations 
in  areas  we  once  dominated  While  this  may  be  true 
for  automobiles  and  steel,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
assure  that  it  doesn't  happen  in  the  commua’cattons  or 
information  field 

At  the  heart  of  Command  Control.  Commumca 
hons.  and  Intelligence  (Oil  is  the  passing,  or  manage 
merit,  of  information,  gening  bits  of  information  from 
point  A  to  point  B  in  a  timely,  efficient,  and  accurate 
manner  The  introduction  of  computers  and  microchips 
into  the  C’l  equation  has  produced  a  geometric  expan¬ 
sion  of  systems'  capabilities  that  is  taxing  the  limits  of 
the  human  manager 


Good  technology  estabhJies  credibility  in  the  eyes  o! 
our  allies,  our  potential  enemies,  and.  most  important¬ 
ly.  our  soldiers  They  know  they  must  be  able  to  fight 
outnumbered  and  win 

Technology  is  a  tiger  we  must  nde  or  be  eaten  by 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  area  of  automation,  com 
mand.  control,  and  communications,  all  of  which  ate 
inextricably  linked  Maneuvering  the  new  weapon  sys 
terns,  responding  to  enemy  initiative*,  controlling  the 
pace  of  the  operations,  and  ensuring  an  overall  con 
nectivity  between  units  and  their  headquarters,  all  on 
a  complex  Airland  battlefield,  will  tax  the  best  of  mill 
taty  and  industrial  leadership 

The  microchip  is  a  key  ingredient  in  modernizing  our 
equipment  By  1990.  the  Army  will  have  fielded  about 


270  systems  with  microchips  associate  ’  with  tiiem. 
Along  with  the  increased  capabilities  and  efficiencies, 
these  microchips  will  give  us  some  challenges. 

■How  do  we  provide  security  and  limit  unauthorized 
access  to  the  information  that  is  being  stored  and  tr  re¬ 
mitted? 

-How  will  we  exploit  the  microchip  revolution  to  pro¬ 
vide  light.  manport*bie  information  processing  and 
transmitting  systems? 

As  doctrine  and  enemy  capabilities  change,  and  as 
estimates  ate  revised,  the  information  on  the  chips  will 
have  to  be  changed.  How  will  we  do  this,  given  the 
proliferation  of  microchip-dependent  equipment  on  the 
battlefield? 

-As  the  computer  becomes  a  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  Cl  equation,  how  will  we  insure  in¬ 
teroperability?  With  some  fifty  different  computer 
languages,  how  do  we  ensure  standardization,  access, 
and  maintain  adequate  competition  within  the  industry? 

-How  do  we  manage  the  information  explosion  to 
ensure  that  accurate  data  are  available  to  the  decision 
maker  as  rapidly  as  possible? 

Information  u  a  key  resource  that  is  not  only  renew¬ 
able  but  is  self-generating  Since  it  is  such  an  important 
resource  it  must  be  well  managed .  but  as  John  Naisfcitt 
points  out  in  tut  book.  Megatrends  the  danger  is  that 
we  might  be  d/c‘  mad  by  this  resource  The  examples 
he  uses  giver,  us  pause  for  reflection 

-Between  .'.(XX)  and  7.000  scientific  articles  are  writ 
ten  each  day 

■Scientist  and  technical  information  now  inmate* 
13  percent  per  year,  which  means  it  doubles  every  five 
and  or)?  half  yean 

-But  tins  rate  will  soon  jump  to  perhaps  40  percent 
per  year  because  o!  new.  more  powerful  information 
systems  and  A”  increasing  population  of  seen  tuts 

By  198'”'.  the  volume  of  information  wil!  be  some 
where  between  four  and  seven  times  what  it  was  only 
« few  yea  valuer 

The  information  explosion  N&sbrtt  ascribes  to  the 
soenttfx  and  rchmcal  commune**  n  equity  applicable 
to  the  government  (executive  and  legislative) 
bureaucracies 


The  Army  is  wrestling  with  these  challenges,  trying 
to  find  answers. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  action  taken  to  date  has 
been  the  decision  to  create  an  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Information  Management  and  an  Army  Information 
Systems  Command,  both  at  the  3  star  level  The  cre¬ 
ation  of  these  organizations  recognized  the  interrelation - 
ships  of  automation  and  communication— the  need  to 
look  at  both  as  a  system  and  to  ensure  we  provide  total 
system  support  to  key  areas  such  as  command  and  con¬ 
trol  and  intelligence. 

This  reorganization  of  staff  and  command  functions 
ts  designed  to  better  respond  to  the  coordination  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  the  management  of  information 
flow  in  peacetime  as  well  as  in  time  of  war 

We  are  moving  to  a  conceptual  future  where  data 
can  be  shared  so  that  all  who  need  the  data  will  have 
immediate  access;  where  data  can  be  manipulated  and 
moved  rapidly  from  user  to  user  so  that  planners  will 
be  planning  with  "good"  data,  and  where  information 
systems  are  highly  compatible  to  permit  this  informa¬ 
tion  flow 

AFCEA  can  help  these  two  new  organizations 
achieve  success  For  example.  &gitaJ  magazine  pro 
vsdes  an  excellent  forum  to  discuss  timely  subjects  and 
major  developments  in  communications,  electronics, 
computer  science,  and  intelligence  systems  Confer 
ences  such  os  this  not  only  promote  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  information  but  also  develop  soM  working 
relationships  between  industry  and  the  military 

The  Army  must  be  ready  for  war  today  if  we  are  to 
have  peace  tomorrow  The  Amy  leadership  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  goal  of  producing  an  Army  of  excellence  , 
just  es  you  ate  dedicated  to  ensuring  the  best  C*f  sup 
port  for  our  forces  Preparedness  ts  peace's  guarantor, 
its  failure  is  war's  precursor 

The  peace  that  we  now  enjoy  ts  the  fruit  of  yester 
day's  sacrifices  and  today's  readiness  But  there  ate  no 
guarantees  that  this  peace  will  be  a  part  of  our  future 
A  strong  defense  ts  the  essential  ingredient  m  the  equa¬ 
tion  that  assures  peace 

We  must  redecicate  ourselves  to  the  basic  values  that 
haw  made  our  nation  great  we  must  understand  our 
nation's  history  and  teach  ti  to  our  children  We  must 
see  that  our  nation's  traditions  are  passed  onto  the 
generations  that  follow  We  must  inspire  our  young  to 
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seek  excellence  in  all  they  do.  And  above  all  we  must 
keep  our  defense  strong,  for  only  then  can  the  promise 


of  this  great  land  of  ours  continue  to  prosper  in  peace 
with  bberty  and  justice  for  aU. 


Address  at  the 

CIVILIAN  AIKS  CONFERENCE 

Washington.  DC 
Tuesday.  26  June  1964 


I'm  reuJy  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  get  together 
with  you  You  play  such  a  very  important  role  in 
getting  the  Amy's  message  out  to  those  who  need  to 
know  And  bekeve  me.  we  are  genuinely  appreciative 
of  the  fine  support  you  give  to  the  Army. 

Of  course,  the  principal  reason  we've  gathered  you 
here  is  to  bring  you  up-to-date  on  the  important  issues 
that  are  facing  the  Amy  and  to  help  give  you  a  better 
appreciation  of  where  we  are  headed.  You've  already 
been  exposed  to  a  lot  of  this,  with  more  to  follow  What 
I’d  bke  to  do  is  to  try  to  pul  this  into  perspective  for  you ; 
to  give  you  a  Chid  of  Staffs  “State  of  the  Army”  mes¬ 
sage 

Quakty  and  excellence  are  what  weaH  strive  for.  and 
to  which  a!  of  us  must  be  dedicated  Quality  is  a  univer¬ 
sal  concern  In  Search  of  ExceUence  has  been  a  runa¬ 
way  bestseller  for  months  and  months  It  posits  that 
corporate  excellence  resolves  abound  quaky,  service, 
and  people 

Excellence  tn  management  resides  in  a  number  of 
successful  American  ferns  that,  m  general,  treat  peo¬ 
ple  dccendy.  ask  them  to  shine,  and  produce  things  dial 
work  We  can  all  draw  a  lot  from  this  research  because 
many  of  the  lessons  learned  at*  appkable  to  the  Army 

Successful  corporations  tended  to  be  veiy  people- 

oriented  and  demonstrated  a  bias  for  at  ben 

AU  Army  leaders  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
producing  a  quality  Army  of  excellent*  And.  1  think 
the  progress  we've  made  over  the  past  few  years  shows 
that  we're  not  just  paying  bp  service  to  these  deals 

One  of  my  predecessors  as  Chief  of  Staff  used  to  say 
that  people  are  not  tn  the  Amy.  they  ate  the  Army 
The  strength  of  our  Army  depends  on  the  quality  of  our 
.soldiers  and  on  how  weS  they  are  led  We  have  worked 
hard  to  recruit  our  very  best  ctttreroy  and  to  provide 
tha  professional  environment  that  would  convince  the 
best  to  stay  tn  our  Army 


Kecnuting  and  retention  statistics  and  the  professional 
performance  of  our  units,  whether  fighting  in  Grenada 
or  training  friends  in  Honduras,  attest  to  our  consider¬ 
able  success  The  columnist.  George  Will,  wrote  that 
Grenada  was  a  timely  reminder  that  our  national  secu¬ 
rity  ultimately  depends  on  the  man  with  the  rifle. 

The  quality  of  this  man  with  the  rifle  has  never  been 
better  The  proud  story  in  1984  is  that  your  Total  Army 
is  a  solid  Amy  We  have  high  quality  soldiers.  NCOs 
and  officers  They  are  tough,  resourceful,  and  patriot¬ 
ic  They  are  the  best  soldiers  that  1  have  seen  in  my  34 

years  of  service 

For  example.  in  1980  we  recruited  86.000  high 
school  graduates— in  1984  well  «*tuH  over  120,000 
high  school  graduates,  almost  a  50  percent  increase 
Another  measure  in  1980.  a  bttk*  over  15  percent  of 
Atmy  first-term  enkstees  came  from  the  top  two  men 
tal  categories— m  1984.  over  36  percent  wsB  come  from 
the  top  two  mental  categories 

in  order  to  build  upon  this  quality  and  to  help  main¬ 
tain  k.  the  quality  of  service  Me  mutt  be  enhanced  In 
recognition  of  this,  our  Army  theme  for  1984  is  “The 
Army  Family  ” 

To  make  this  theme  a  reality,  we  have  instituted  a 
Family  Action  Plan  that  has  three  central  themes  pan 
net  ship,  weSness.  and  a  sense  of  community!  The  goal 
is  to  lessen.  J  not  eliminate,  the  Hardships  and  imtants 
so  often  associated  with  Army  service  The  success  of 
this  program  requites  the  earnest  involvement  of  aU  of 

Our  modemuabon  program  is  now  on  course  Toole 
a  couple  of  specifics,  since  1980  we’ve  added  over 
2.000  M- 1  tanks.  1.000  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles,  and 
over  500  Black  Hawk  helicopters  to  the  force 

Also,  we  have  begun  to  convert  both  Active  and 
Reserve  forces  to  the  Dwtsatm  86  design,  which  features 


more  companies,  enhanced  tactical  mobility,  and  in¬ 
creased  anti-tank  firepower. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  stand  still  or  be  content  with 
past  accomplishments.  Now  that  our  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  is  well  underway,  it  is  being  complemented  by 
renewed  attention  to  our  light  forces.  This  year  the  7th 
Infantry  Division  will  be  converted  to  the  new  light  in¬ 
fantry  design  and  a  17th  active  division  will  be  formed 
Our  challenge  will  be  to  develop  the  soldier  power 
necessary  to  make  these  bght  infantry  divisions  uniquely 
effective 


Making  the  new  light  infantry  division  design  a 
working  leaky  ts  one  of  my.  and  Secretary  Marsh's, 
major  goals  I  feb  so  strongly  about  it  that  I  published 
a  White  Paper  outlining  to  the  Army  the  importance 
of  this  issue  !  urge  all  of  you  to  read  it.  if  you  haven't 
already 

Giv#fl  the  relative  smallness  of  chit  Army,  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  our  units  is  very  important  Media  articles,  us¬ 
ing  our  internal  management  reports  on  unit  status, 
have  tried  to  buiki  the  case  that  our  units  are  less  ready 
today  than  they  were  several  years  ago 

These  status  reports  tell  us  the  condition  of  units  with 
respect  to  four  basic  categories  people,  training,  con¬ 
dition  of  their  equipment,  and  the  type  and  amount  of 
equipment  they  have  The  first  three  categories  have 
shown  steady  improvement  Army-wide  for  the  past 
several  years  Only  the  fourth  category,  the  equipment 
on  hand,  has  not  improved 

This  is  nor  because  we  have  worse  or  less  equipment 
than  before  but  because  we  have  chang'd  our  tables 
of  organization  and  equipment  to  Mlect  requirements 
for  newer  equipment  Our  reporting  system  pinpoints 
those  units  which  still  require  issue  of  the  new  equip 
men;  In  effect,  we  have  changed  the  standards  by 
which  we  measure  the  status  of  c  un A 

This  status  report,  then  ts  a  static  indicator,  a 
management  tool  that  provides  a  snapshot  of  a  unit's 
status  at  a  spec  tie  point  in  time  Readiness  and  capa¬ 
bly  are  dynamic  and  involve  much  more  than  fill  lev¬ 
els  of  people  and  things  The  capability  improvements 
that  we've  attained  by  equipping  quality  soldiers  wtfh 
the  test  weapons  America's  industry  can  produce  have 
sig.iiicantfy  increased  the  Army's  readiness 

There  are  a  few  other  issues  on  the  front  burner  thai 
I  would  Ike  to  discuss  with  you 


Information  is  a  key  resource  that  is  net  only  renew¬ 
able.  but  is  also  self -generating.  This  information  explo¬ 
sion  and  its  associated  technology  had  moved  way 
ahead  of  the  Army's  organizational  structure. 

In  order  to  meet  this  challenge,  we  decided  to  create 
an  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Inf ormation  Management 
and  an  Army  Information  Systems  Command,  bod)  at 
the  3-star  level.  The  creation  of  these  organizations 
rec  ognizes  the  interrelationships  of  automation  and 
communication  This  reorganization  is  designed  to  better 
respond  to  the  coordination  of  information  systems  and 
the  management  of  the  information  Sow  in  peacetime 
as  well  as  in  time  of  war. 

Last  month.  General  Gabriel  and  I  announced  a 
31-point  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  our  two 
services.  This  memorandum  attempts  to  overcome  the 
mixed  record  of  past  attempts  at  cooperation  by  ratify¬ 
ing  this  working  relationship  at  the  Chief  of  Staff-level 
and  thus  institutionalize  it  (t  will,  bopcfuHy.  permit  an 
even  more  efficient  stewardship  of  the  limited  resources 
available  to  us 

The  makary  retirement  system  has  been  under  attack 
by  Confess  and  die  Grace  Commission,  among  others, 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  coats  And  we  expect  another  big 
effort  to  alter  our  retirement  program  after  the  election 
in  November  Costs  are  a  legitimate  roncen*  but  most 
proposed  reforms  tend  to  focus  solely  on  the  cost  of 
the  tmkary  retirement  system 

They  often  view  it  as  a  pension  plan  It  ts  nor  The 
important  fact  we  must  dtive  home  is  that  the  miktaiy 
retirement  system  ts  one  of  our  most  important  person¬ 
nel  management  tools  It  helps  configure  the  inventory 
m  terms  of  experience  required  to  sustain  a  ready  force 

(t  helps  assure  that  w*  retain  quality  soldiers  in  out 
Army  And  once  the  tinkering  with  this  system  begins, 
it  wifi  be  a  slippery  slope  indeed 

So  while  we  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  what  our  Army 
has  accomplished  and  while  we  are  actively  confront¬ 
ing  die  dwHenges  we  face,  there  «*  still  a  need  for 
healthy  pessimism  The  benchmark  for  our  progress 
cannot  be  simply  our  improvements  over  the  last  four 
years  Rather  *  must  be  the  peace  and  freedom  we  have 
nutottaned  through  these  efforts  in  a  complex  and  dan¬ 
gerous  world 

At  the  heart  of  the  challenge  we  face  »  the  Soviet 
Union's  quest  (or  world  hegemony  Over  the  last  ten 
years  they  have  given  twice  as  much  ct  their  GNP  to 
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things  military  as  we  have.  They  have  delivered  sub¬ 
stantial  Quantities  of  military  equipment  to  their  sur¬ 
rogates  and  Third  World  nations.  Afghanistan  marked 
a  watershed  in  their  wUkngne&s  to  exercise  their  land- 
power  option. 

A  strong  defense  is  the  crucial  ingredient  in  the  equa¬ 
tion  that  wifi  assure  continued  peace  The  lesson  of  his¬ 
tory  is  that  being  prepared  for  war  is  the  best  way  to 
assure  peace.  .  .  . 

(The)  challenge  is  one  of  dollars  and  resources 
Both  are  scarce  and  we  all  have  a  responsibility  to  hus¬ 
band  these  resources,  to  provide  the  stewardship  re¬ 
quired  to  assure  their  efficient,  effective  use.  But  in 
reality,  that's  our  job  here  in  the  Pentagon  It 
chaHenges  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  basic  values 


that  have  made  our  nation  rpeat.  And  that  is  a  chalenge 
we  must  all  take  on.  We  must  understand  our  nation's 
history  and  teach  it.  We  must  see  that  its  Usdibons  are 
passed  on  to  the  generations  that  folow  fn  our  footsteps. 

We  must  inspire  the  young,  but  that  can't  be  done 
by  words  alone.  It  must  be  done  b>  personal  example 
of  ethical  and  professional  excellence. 

We  must  personally  set  the  standards  to  inspire  our 
young  to  seek  excellence  in  all  they  do.  That  responsi¬ 
bility  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  stewardship  as  is  the 
efficient  management  o'  the  resources  entrusted  to  us. 

Above  a&  we  must  keep  our  defenses  strong,  for  only 
then  can  the  promise  of  this  great  land  of  ours  continue 
to  prosper  in  peace  now  and  in  the  future. 


SECTION  II 

1  July  1964-30  June  1965 


From  the  time  he  assumed  office  in  1983.  General  Wickham  emphasized  in  his  speeches  and  articles  the 
need  for  a  solid  "Army  Ethic"  and  the  importance  of  fo>:~  Guideposts  for  leaders— training,  maintaining, 
leading,  and  caring.  During  his  second  year,  he  so&d&cd  these  ideas  m  articles,  video  tapes,  booklets,  and  paintings. 
He  emphasized  that  the  foundation  of  military  leadership  resides  in  soldiers  who  possess  strong  character  and 
who  set  and  demand  high  personal,  ethical,  and  professorial  standards. 

Knowing  that  readiness  is  the  Army's  priority  task.  General  Wickham  spoke  of  the  need  for  quaky  equipment 
and  training  to  fulfill  its  missions  Over  400  new  systems-  to  include  Abrams  tanks.  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles. 
Multiple  Launch  Rocket  Systems,  and  Black  Hawk  and  Apache  helicopters— would  be  fielded  in  the  1960s 
Reserve  Components  would  get  increasing  amounts  of  equipment  because  the  rule  was:  "the  first  to  fight  is 
the  first  to  be  equipped.”  He  emphasized  that  “readiness  is  inextricably  tied  to  soldiers'  morale  and  to  sustaining 
their  families'  strength  ”  General  Wickham  feh  that  "to  the  extent  we  can  make  those  families  feel  better  about 
the  Army  and  the  support  provided  by  the  Amy.  then  the  letter  off  will  be  the  soldiers,  the  Army  and  the  na¬ 
tion 


He  wa?  ;rcud  sf  tJie  Nafcx.d  Training  Center  which,  he  said,  provides  the  finest,  most  reakstic.  and  most 
challenging  training  in  the  world  He  emphasized  the  use  of  training  simulators,  war  games  and  simulations, 
and  devices— and  highlighted  how  they  improved  capability,  reduced  costs,  and  enhanced  safety  He  exhorted 
his  audiences  to  be  leaders  and  role  models— introducing  the  term  “standard  bearers.”  and  he  cautioned  people 
that  our  nation's  greatness  would  be  measured  not  by  economic  wealth,  international  prestige,  cxr  moments  of 
glory  in  battle,  but  by  how  we  have  cared  for  people 

This  philosophy  was  m  keeping  with  the  Amy  themes  for  1984  and  1965.  the  Army  Family  and  Leadership. 
Selections  of  speeches  and  articles  from  this  second  year  follow. 


THE  ARMY  HISTORIAN 

Summer  1984  Edition 

The  Professional  Soldier  and  History 


In  our  Army  of  excellence,  we  are  emphasizing  the 
study  of  history  more  than  ever  before— in  training, 
in  planning,  and  in  analyzing  ail  our  professional  re¬ 
quirements  Faced  with  great  technological  opportuni¬ 
ty  and  unprecedented  developments  in  weapons 
systems,  soldiers  might  easily  underestimate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  history  and  overlook  the  linkage  between  the 
lessons  of  the  past  and  the  challenges  of  the  future  We 
must  insure  that  this  oversight  does  not  occur— 
professional  soldiers  must  study  history  so  that  insights 
not  only  wifi  help  illuminate  the  future  but  also  wiS  help 
develop  leadership  traits  that  are  time  proven. 

Future  challenges  include  the  problems  of  strategy 
and  tactics,  leadership  and  morale,  and  logistics  and 
technology  However,  these  chalenges  have  been  faced 
before  and  overcome  The  most  successful  sckhers  have 
looked  to  the  profession's  past  for  dues  to  the  present 
and  future  They  have  used  the  study  of  history— 
mctudmg  biography  and  autobiography— to  sharpen 
the*  judgment,  improve  their  perception,  broaden  their 
perspective  and  mold  then  leadership  qualities  Maitn 
Blumenson  said  : 

What  httiory  can  do.  d  used  <*eh  caution  *  to 
fcberaie  us.  to  us  from  the  woe  and  place  m 
which  **  are  been -nor  enwefy  but  to  some 
eMent  «i  least-  to  that  every  generaaon  does 
nor  have  to  reinvent  the  wheel 

For  today's  solders,  the  supporting  institutional  pro 
grams  are  in  place  The  Military  Academy  s  Department 
of  History  offers  a  ful  military  history  cumrulum.  as  does 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  sts  new 
ly  organized  Advanced  Miteary  Studies  Department 
Recently  established  faculty  positions  at  the  Army  War 
CoSege  have  enhanced  mteary  history  snshuction  there, 
and  the  framing  and  Doctrine  Command's  branch 
historians  are  bnngmg  greater  Historical  emphasis  to  the 
branch  schools  !n  the  ROIC  program,  the  study  of  his 
tory  has  been  given  rtew  vigor  A3  this  pets  nvtteary  his 
tory  education  m  the  Army  on  a  sound  institutional 
footing 

However,  professional  development  of  offsets  and 
NCOf  goes  beyond  uivhtutiom  It  ».  ultimately.  a 
soldier's  personal  responsubtbty  Givers  all  other  d# 
rnands.  it  takes  individual  initiative —the  traditional 


haHmarfc  of  American  fighting  men— to  expend  that  ex¬ 
tra  effort  to  enrich  one's  professional  development. 
Classroom  instruction  and  guided  research  provide  only 
part  of  what  the  soldier  needs.  The  Center  of  Military 
History  and  this  periodical.  The  Army  Historian,  are 
moving  beyond  the  institutional  programs  of  instruction 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  “historical  mindedness"  in  our  proles- 
siona!  soldiers.  Secretary  Marsh  and  I  fintily  endorse 
this  effort. 

The  experience  offered  by  miklary  history  is  long  and 
enduring  compared  to  that  offered  by  a  soldier's  active 
service  Today,  relatively  few  American  soldiers  below 
the  ranks  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  sergeant  first  class 
have  experienced  sustained  combat  A  good  way  totiH 
this  gap  is  to  read  history  and  study  great  miteary  leaders 
of  the  past  Secretary  Marsh  said  in  the  first  issue  of  this 
publication,  “a  knowledge  of  past  campaigns  and  com¬ 
manders  provides  vicarious  experience  otherwise  un 
obtainable  “Professional  soldiers  master  one  assignment 
and  soon  move  on  to  the  next,  but  they  can  take  with 
them  die*  accumulated  knowledge  and  an  increasing 
sense  of  history  tn  die  words  of  General  Maxwel  Tay¬ 
lor.  “they  can  cany  their  reading  lamp*  with  them  " 

History  does  not  provide  a  shopping  kst  of  answers 
A  thoughtful  approach  »$  reqoeed  to  discover  the  mean 
mg  of  the  past  and  properly  relate  it  to  the  present  It 
does  provide  die  soldier  with  valuable  insight  into  basic 
factors  of  the  profession  of  arms— die  capabilities  and 
limitatkxis  of  men  and  women,  how  to  overcome  ad- 
vervnes,  and  how  to  seize  the  initiative  and  wtn  Our 
best  professional  soldiers  have  realized  this  Advising 
his  West  Po*u  cadet  son.  Genera!  George  S  Patton. 
Jr,  wrote 

To  be  a  successful  soldier  you  must  know 
tatory  Read  4  ofefcctueiy  -dales  and  even  the 
•mouse  ci<t*k  of  tact**  are  useless  What  you 
must  know  »  how  man  reacts  Weapons  change 
but  man  who  uses  them  changes  not  ai  a3 

The  Army's  historical  community,  civilian  and 
uniformed  understands  this  concept  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  they  can  make  to  the  excellence  of 
professional  soldiers  is  to  get  across  the  message:  Study 
history’ 


•  *  *  * 
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|  urge  all  soldiers,  from  private  to  general,  who  are  book  on  mifetary  history  and  one  book  on  a  great  rail- 

serious  about  the  profession  of  arms  and  making  our  tary  leader  of  the  past. 

Army  one  of  excellence,  to  read  annualy  at  least  one 


LEADERS 

July.  August.  September  1964  Issue 

The  Army:  Committed  to  Excellence 


In  a  previous  issue  of  Leaders,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  staled  the  three  principles  that  guide  our  mk- 
tary  programs:  our  strategy  is  defensive  in  nature;  it  is 
based  on  deterrence:  and.  should  deterrence  fail,  it  is 
designed  to  restore  peace  on  terms  favorable  to  us  To 
the  Army  these  principles  require  being  able  to  deter, 
nght.  and  win  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  conflict- 
from  countertenonsm  to  low  intensity  conflict  to  con¬ 
ventional  to  nuclear  warfare— mostly  in  places  which 
are  not  in  this  hemisphere. 

Where  the  threat  and  risk  appear  rpeatest,  in  NATO 
and  Northeast  Asia,  our  forward  deployed  forces  are 
concrete  evidence  of  our  commitment  to  deterrence  and 
sofad  defense  Behind  the  defensive  shield  provided  by 
US  and  aibed  forces,  the  successes  of  our  NATO  and 
Korean  all**  tn  assuring  peace,  and  in  developing 
strong  economic  as  well  as  political  irubtufiont  have 
been  histone 

In  other  areas  of  the  world  we  rely  primarily  upon 
forces  of  friendly  nations  to  maintain  peace,  on  advi- 
sort  as  weS  at  mobile  training  teams  to  assist  in  develop* 
ment  of  local  military  capable**.  and  on  our  abkty  to 
deploy  CONU5  bawd  forces  rapidly  Allocating  forces 
against  these  commitments  is  complicated  by  the  reac¬ 
tive  nature  of  our  defensive  strategy,  as  well  as  by  the 
realty  of  massive  Soviet  mktary  Undpower.  which  is 
both  closer  to  all  of  our  major  contingencies  and  tela- 
tsveiy  independent  of  air  and  sea  kft  Over  rite  past  20 
years  the  Soviets  have  retained  and  increased  thee  ad¬ 
vantages  in  uae  and  geography  by  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  thee  forces 

Given  our  disadvantages  m  site  and  geography,  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  allocate  resources— 
forces —?o  match  the  Soviets  and  other  potential  ad¬ 
versaries  soldier  for  soldier  or  tank  for  tank  Nor  would 


we  want  to.  Their  wartime  economy  makes  them  more 
dangerous  over  the  near  term,  but  over  the  long  term 
ovu  healthier  polbcai  and  economic  systems  have  the 
capably  to  prevail  provided  we  do  not  delude  oursehies 
into  thinking  we  can  deter  end  negotiate  with  the  Soviets 
from  positions  of  weakness.  To  counter  the  Soviets'  dis¬ 
advantages  in  sire,  geography,  and  military  initiative, 
the  United  States  must  continue  to  exploit  our  own  ad 
vantages  strong  akes.  economic  and  pokbcal  good 
health,  superior  technology,  and  belief  in  the  individu¬ 
al.  Today’s  Army  relies  heavdy  on  afi  of  these. 

Because  we  are  the  smallest  Army  tn  33  yean.  43 
percent  forward  deployed  in  response  to  political  di¬ 
rection.  yet  with  numerous  other  contingencies  and 
commitments.  we  are  nota  gent-aion*  outfit  Daily,  the 
Army  practices  the  coakbon  strategy  to  which  we  are 
committed  We  exercise  and  tram  with  the  other  serv¬ 
ices  and  with  the  armed  forces  of  akes  and  friends  to 
a  degree  which  is  unprecedented  in  peacetime 

As  a  people  we  believe  m  akes.  because  the  bonds 
between  akes  are  the  best  deterrent  to  aggression  ~~ 
and  indrspensabie  sn  am*  of  war  We  have  solid  akes 
throughout  the  world  from  Korsa  to  NATO  A  few  days 
ago  $  visited  the  US  1st  Cavalry  Dv-isaon  on  maneuver* 
wSh  Dutch  forces  m  northern  Germany  The  OMtioa 
Had  just  arrived  from  Ft  Hood.  Texas,  and  as  they 
marched  ?o  assembly  area*.  Dutch  people  cheered  them 
from  the  streets,  throwing  flowers  and  offering  food  A 
Dutch  officer  pomled  out  to  me  bumper  sockets  on  cars 
which  read  "Beset  to  have  a  owsaie  in  your  garden  than 
a  Russian  tn  your  kitchen  " 

The  Total  Army  rckes  heavily,  not  only  on  akes  and 
sitter  services,  particularly  m  getting  us  to  wherever  we 
may  be  committed,  but  also  on  our  Reserve  Compo 
nenis  (RQ  Four  of  our  Active  Component  (AO  diet 


sons  and  eight  of  our  AC  brigades  have  RC  “roundouf 
brigades  and  battalions,  respectively.  When  the  partic¬ 
ular  AC  diviaon  or  brigade  would  be  deployed  over¬ 
seas.  the  RC  roundout  units  would  go  with  them— in 
some  instances  before  other  AC  divisions,  brigades,  and 
battakons  ate  sent.  Because  we  follow  a  “first  to  go  is 
the  first  to  get”  equipping  program,  some  of  our  new 
equipment,  kke  the  M60A3  and  Ml  {Abrams)  tanks, 
is  going  to  National  Guard  units  before  going  to  some 
AC  units.  In  short,  the  Total  Army  is  committed  to  our 
national  strategy. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  total  commitment,  today's 
Army  must  aggressively  pursue  excelence— in  people, 
equipment,  doctrine,  training,  management  of 
resources,  and  strategy.  The  goal  of  our  current  pro¬ 
grams  is  to  build  a  better,  not  necessarily  a  bigger  Army, 
where  every  uni.  every  sokfier  counts.  Almost  10  years 
ago  we  increased  the  fighting  strength  (and  the  deter¬ 
rent  capability)  of  the  Army  by  increasing  the  number 
of  divisions  from  13  to  16  without  a  corresponding  to- 
aease  m  the  number  of  soldiers  {780.000 end  strength) 
We  did  that  by  reducing  headquarters,  using  "round¬ 
out”  units,  and  by  locating  some  of  our  logistics  units 
in  the  Reserve  Components  Today  we  are  examining 
thefeatihkyoftocreaiiingthatfightingstiengthagain— 
«  wei  as  maktog  a  far  mote  strategical  deployable— 
by  mean*  of  new.  smalerkght  division  structures  Such 
fight  divisions  would  emphasize  combat  capabiky. 
modem  technology  and  innovation,  and  speed  in  stra¬ 
tegic  deployabiky 

The  war  fighting  capabilities  of  both  heavy  and  light 
forces  rdy  on  the  technology  a)  superiority  of  equip¬ 
ment  Modernization  of  today's  Army  is  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  in  our  history  Without  this  upgrade  in 
equipment,  we  cannot  expect  to  deter  effectively  or  to 
figN  outnumbered  and  win  To  fight  joint  and  coaktion 
warfare,  sound  concepts  already  exist  which  exploit 
technological  advances  to  new  weapons,  communica¬ 
tions.  and  mobility  systems  and  ado w  our  forces  to  en¬ 
gage  the  enemy  throughout  the  entire  depth  of  his 
formations 

Technological  superiority,  made  possible  by  our  de 
centrakied  competitive  cconomc  system,  is  essarttial  to 
making  our  Amy  one  of  exceSence  However,  it  is  the 
quaky  of  the  individual  soldier  who  a  wel  trained,  phy* 
icaby  fit.  committed  to  h»  unit  and  to  the  defense  of 
what  General  Maxwell  Tavioe  has  caked  our  “  national 
valuables."  which  is  the  teal  strength  ol  today's  Army 
The  toner  strength  of  our  soldiers  is  revealed  m  this  fet¬ 
ter  1  recently  received  from  a  young  corporal 

I  have  attains  of  pad*  when  I  hear  that  "Star 


Spangfed  Banner’  being  played  and  I've  never 
lost  a  drop  of  blood  towards  its  preservation.  But 
five  got  enough  true  feeling  to  know  what  I  was 
bom  under  and  what  I  owe  to  those  who  cannot 
fight  any  mote  They  fought  for  me.  for  my 
father,  sister,  mother,  and  everybody  ebc.  They 
fought  for  the  preservation  of  this  country,  lor 
what  they  believed  to  The  least  I  can  do  is  have 
enough  guts  to  do  the  same 

Now  that's  a  soldier  on  whom  we  can  count — and  who 
counts  on  us.  We  have  many  of  them! 

We  ate  recruiting  and  reenlisting  almost  90  percent 
high  school  diploma  graduates,  the  highest  quaky  in 
Army  history.  We  intend  to  maintain  this  high  level  of 
input  and  of  reenkstment  because  the  human  element 
is  so  vital  to  building  an  Army  of  excellence 

A  recent  example  cd  what  first-rate  sokfiers  and  equip¬ 
ment  can  accomplish— together— is  this  year's  Cana¬ 
dian  Army  Trophy  Tank  Gunnery  competition 
Although  a  West  German  platoon  won  the  platoon 
competition,  two  platoons  from  the  same  American 
company  won  2nd  and  3rd  place  honors  In  fact,  that 
company  of  young  sokfiers  and  Ml  tanks  was  easily  the 
best  of  al  the  companies  competing  U  was  by  far  our 
best  showing  in  the  twenty-y  ,uaz  history  of  the  compe¬ 
tition. 

We  can  do  other  things  with  quaky  sokfiers.  excel¬ 
lent  leaders,  technology,  and  the  natural  competitive¬ 
ness  and  aggressiveness  of  America. »  units  At  the 
National  Training  Center  (NTC)  at  Fort  Irwin,  Cafifor 
nia,  our  combat  battalion*  (to  include  some  from  the 
Reserve  Components)  using  eye-side  lasers  which 
re  static  ally  simulate  the  effects  of  Colour  weapon  sys- 
ferns,  engage  other  unis  trained  and  equipped  to  stow 
tale  Soviet  units  and  tactics  (nitrument&oo  allows  the 
battles  to  be  replayed  on  television,  provdevg  invalua¬ 
ble  lessons  teamed  The  NTC  is  the  most  demanding 
and  professional  enriching  ground  combat  tratotog  en¬ 
vironment  to  the  world  today  it  teaches  lessons  ptevt- 
outiy  learned  only  to  the  eutia)  battles  of  an  actual  war 

The  bottom  fine  for  today's  Army  is  that  we  believe 
firmly  that  excellence  m  people,  equipment,  and 
training— ak  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  support 
of  the  American  people-can  more  than  compensate 
for  disadvantages  to  sue  and  geography  Our  commit 
ments  across  a  broad  spectrum  ol  potential  conftet  are 
matched  by  oat  personal  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  th«*  great  nation,  to  die  highest  posable  ethkal  teader- 
ship  of  the  supetb  soldiers  entrusted  to  us,  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  excellence 


*  *  *  • 


Address  at  the 

ARMY  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  WORKSHOP 

Aitngtoo.  VA 
Fnday.  17  August  1984 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  address  the  members  of  the  Army 
Community  Services  Workshop  This  endeavor 
has  tremendous  importance  to  the  state  of  the  Army 
and  its  readiness  I  would  bke  to  add  a  few  words  to 
dre  fine  message  just  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

First,  let  megpve  you  a  tale  history  AI  of  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  period  in  which  Army  Community  Service  be¬ 
gan  I  was  General  Harold  K  Johnson’s  executive 
officer  in  the  mid-sixties  when  the  idea  for  Army  Com  - 
mumty  Services  was  first  considered  With  the  Vietnam 
War.  the  Army  had  expetienced  great  turbulence  as 
people  we.c  uprooted  and  moved  around  Famine* 
needed  places  to  stay  and  they  needed  help  wtth  the 
many  problems  that  confronted  them 

it  was  in  thts  era  when  the  concepts  of  “the  Army 
takes  care  of  its  own"  and  "let's  put  the  personal  into 
personnel  came  into  being  General  Harold  K  John 
son  was  genuinely  committed  to  these  concepts,  and 
he  'worked  dwgentfy  so  mvWutionafcte  them  As  a  result, 
they  have  trot  only  been  embedded  in  the  Army  for  the 
last  20  years,  bul  they  also  have  been  embedded  in  me 

When  I  was  a  commander  m  the  field,  my  wife,  Ann. 
and  I  thed  to  foster  the  ideas  of  family  cohesion  and 
tam%  values  within  our  miLiory  ccmmurrfy  Tha 
stronger  the  family,  the  better  the  uniformed  member 
tends  to  fulfill  h*s  role  tn  miiury  hde  Just  as  the  Sects? 
tary  indicated,  the  stronger  the  family  H  at  sustaining 
values  and  strengthening  bonds,  the  better  the  children 
ate.  and  m  a  sense,  the  better  the  nation 

There  s  a  dimension  of  the  Amencan  dream .  the  no 
bon  of  strength,  that  is  tied  to  the  m&tary  family,  and 
we  have  a  great  opportunity  to  influence  and  perpetu¬ 
ate  that  dream 

There  is  another  dimension  that  I  think  «  both  sig¬ 
nificant  and  a  point  of  seif- interest  to  the  Atmy  Our 
most  important  mission  is  to  maintain  the  readmevs  of 
the  Army  The  purpose  of  the  resource*  entrusted  to 
aubtary  leaders  ts  to  protect  this  great  nation  That  is 
our  first  task  But  readme**  ts  ewttncabfy  tied  to  sol 
dens'  morale  and  to  sustaining  then  famies  strength 


Therefore,  to  the  extent  we  can  make  those  families  fed 
better  about  the  Army  and  the  support  provided  by  the 
Army,  then  the  better  off  wall  be  the  soldier,  the  Army, 
and  the  nation. 

There  are  fundamental,  practical  reasons  for  bond¬ 
ing  families  and  the  Army  together,  and  there  are  many 
areas  where  we  can  make  progress.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  the  Army  Community  Service,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  who  work  to  strengthen  ihs  family,  focus 
on  building  a  stronger  Army  by  boosting  “soldier  and 
family  power." 

The  Secretary  indicated  that  the  “Year  of  the  Army 
Family"  is  one  of  our  key  thrusts.  This  is  not  a  gimmick 
He  and  I  are  committed  to  formulating  legislative  in¬ 
itiatives  that  will  provide  substance  to  the  urogram  We 
are  working  to  build  organizational  momentum  I  will 
come  back  to  that  notion  because  I  am  going  to  ask  that 
you  accept  some  respotutotoes  (or  these  endeavors 
W«  need  your  help 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  Specialist 
Fifth  Class,  a  single  parent  She  said; 

I’m  SO  proud  and  happy  that  you  have  putashed 
your  paper  on  the  Year  ol  the  Army  Family 
The  happier?  time  of  my  He  was  when  I  wm  the 
daughter  of  a  sergeant,  grew  up  w  the  Army, 
and  traveled  around  I  enjoyed  every  minute 

And  now  I’m  28  and  fm  tn  the  Army  myself 
and  have  been  kn  eight  years  I'm  •  vagi* 
patent  w*h  three  children  of  my  own  I've  been 
able  so  the  responubtitose*  that  Have  been 
gnea  to  ns*  m  the  Army  because  I’ve  got  a 
chan  of  command  that  has  been  supportive  of 
me 

I've  go*  a  first  sergeant  and  a  company 
co nwander  who  understand  my  nnpo rwhukw* 
and  seek  »o  Mp  and  I've  aho  got  my  own  ktk 
Army 

My  Utw>  army  of  cfekhen  are  my  solders  They 
ate  everyth**}  to  me.  and  I’m  so  glad  that  you 


*  *  *  * 


think  they  are  important,  too. 

When  you  get  that  kind  of  message  from  a  soldier, 
you  know  you  have  a  better  Army,  an  Army  whose 
leaders  care  about  people.  This  is  the  best  Army  that 
1  have  seen  during  34  years  of  commissioned  service. 
More  than  mere  words,  all  of  the  standard  measures 
of  discipline  indicate  precisely  what  1  am  saying.  The 
quality  is  out  there.  An  extraordinary  responsibility  is 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  our  leaders— and  those  who 
deal  with  soldiers  and  their  families— to  capitalize  on 
“this  great  reservoir  of  quality"  that  is  entrusted  to  our 
care.-One  of  the  key  factors  we  must  recognize— 
whether  we  are  at  the  helm  of  Army  leadership,  or  in 
a  field  unit,  or  in  ACS— is  that  we  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  provide  for  the  quality  people  who  are 
entrusted  to  our  care.  This  is  a  mandate  of  leadership. 

Now,  I  would  leave  two  charges  with  you.  The  first 
concerns  the  power  of  ideas.  Ideas  to  improve  the  Army 
are  legion,  but  we  must  ensure  that  they  are  shared  and 
distributed  at  large.  Many  times  the  benefits  that  are 
gained  at  the  local  level  can  be  realized  also  by  the  entire 
military  community. 

We  need  to  cross-fertilize,  and  this  kind  of  conference 
affords  that  opportunity.  1  know  you  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  that  already.  You  are  going  to  develop 
friendships  and  contacts  here.  Keep  on  the  phone;  keep 
writing;  keep  the  ideas  circulating.  We  are  trying  to 
establish  at  the  headquarters  level  a  “clearinghouse  of 
ideas”  on  how  to  improve  family  action  activities  at  the 
installation  level.  Here,  people  could  contact  a  central 
point  and  test  a  new  idea,  learn  from  an  old  one,  find 
out  what  has  been  tried,  or  determine  if  an  idea  might 
be  applicable  to  a  particular  circumstance  at  the  local 
level. 

Your  mission  is  to  continue  the  cross-fertilization  of 
ideas  so  that  the  Army  will  be  enriched  from  the  “bottom 
up,”  not  necessarily  from  the  “top  down.”  There  is  only 
so  much  that  the  Secretary  and  1  can  do  at  the 
headquarters  level  to  initiate  legislative  programs. 
Dependent  overseas  travel  is  an  example  of  an  initiative 
that  started  at  the  headquarters  level.  A  need  was 


perceived  and  an  effective  response  was  initiated. 
However,  ideas  must  also  come  from  the  “bottom  up” 
because  this  approach  helps  to  ensure  that  our  efforts 
are  targeted  where  the  needs  are  greatest.  We  must 
have  your  help  to  be  most  effective. 

The  second  charge  1  would  give  you  concerns  the 
corporate  themes  of  the  Army.  The  Secretary  talked 
about  the  themes  we  have  had  in  past  years  and  how 
each  builds  on  the  other.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
"Doubting  Thomases”  out  there.  I  know  this  to  be  true 
because  the  Inspector  General  and  other  members  of 
my  staff  ask  questions  of  our  soldiers  and  their  families 
about  these  programs.  There  are  many  who  say,  “Well, 
it’s  just  another  gimmick,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it’s 
going  to  be  all  over.”  Army  themes  are  not  .hort-term 
gimmicks.  Rather,  they  are  intended  to  provide  strategic 
direction  to  the  Army.  They  help  to  focus  the  way  in 
which  we  allocate  resources  in  the  Army. 

As  the  Secretary  indicated,  we  are  trying  to  build, 
year-by-year,  on  each  of  the  themes  we  have  had:  The 
Spirit  of  Victory,  The  Year  of  Physical  Fitness,  The  Year 
of  Excellence,  The  Year  of  the  Army  Family.  This  is 
a  synergistic  approach.  They  are  all  related  and 
interlocking.  They  all  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Army  and  its  readiness. 

We  are  trying  to  build  a  momentum  that  goes  beyond 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Marsh  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Wickham.  We  want  to  achieve  a  momentum  that  even 
goes  beyond  those  of  you  here.  This  is  the  charge  we 
must  accept:  to  build  an  organizational  momentum  that 
goes  beyond  personality.  If  we  are  successful,  we  will 
institutionalize  a  set  of  values  in  the  Army  that  will  have 
lasting,  beneficial  effect. 

I  ask  you  to  accept  this  second  charge  in  your  area 
of  expertise.  Build  organizational  momentum  and 
commitment  that  will  go  beyond  your  personal 
commitment.  Then,  after  you  have  departed,  others  in 
the  organization  will  carry  on  the  task  of  strengthening 
the  Army  family.  This  task  is  fundamental  to  the  strength 
and  future  of  our  Army.  It  is  a  crucial  aspect  of 
readiness.  Thus,  it  is  crucial  to  the  security  of  our  nation. 
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Today’s  Army:  Landpower  in  Transition 


Landpower  is  the  decisive  arm  of  American  military 
force  because  it  changes  history.  The  168  campaign 
streamers  on  the  Army  colors  are  ample  testimony  that 
landpower,  in  conjunction  with  seapower  and  airpower, 
has  served  this  nation  well  throughout  history— a 
strength  that  must  continue  into  the  future.  Although 
landpower’s  traditions  are  firmly  rooted  in  our  past,  its 
relevance  today  is  on  ,*.ter  because  the  threats  to  our 
national  security  ai„  more  dangerous. 

Those  who  observed  the  anniversary  of  the  D-Day 
invasion  at  Normandy  understood  the  importance  of 
landpower  to  free  world  security.  Forty  years  ago,  the 
United  States  and  the  Allied  forces  — under  the 
command  of  General  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  — 
launched  the  attack  that  restored  freedom  to  Europe. 
The  setting  for  the  anniversary  ceremonies  was  an 
unforgettable  scene.  Under  a  brilliant  sun,  with  the 
heads  of  state  from  eight  wartime  Allies  looking  on, 
salutes  were  fired  and  anthems  were  played  in  honor 
of  those  who  assaulted  the  beaches  on  June  6th,  1944. 

Those  who  watched  the  ceremonies  could  not  help 
wondering  how  today  relates  to  yesteryear.  At  the  cliffs 
of  Pointe  du  Hoc,  1  saw  the  same  courage  and  deep 
commitment  to  freedom  in  the  eyes  of  both  the  veteran 
Rangers  who  assaulted  the  Normandy  cliffs  and  the 
young  Rangers  who  assaulted  Grenada.  In  terms  of  core 
values,  1  could  see  no  difference  between  the  Rangers 
of  yesterday  and  those  of  today.  Thank  God  that  some 
things  like  patriotism  and  professional  military 
competence  are  eternal. 

At  Utah  Beach,  1  watched  the  tide  rush  out  very 
rapidly  leaving  a  wide  stretch  of  clean  sand.  The  vestiges 
of  war  had  vanished.  Tide  and  the  passage  of  time  can 
be  a  blessing  as  well  a  tragedy.  In  one  sense,  time  can 
be  a  blessing  because  it  obscures  the  grief  and 
destruction  of  war.  Over  a  span  of  forty  years,  the  tide 
has  washed  away  the  ravages  of  war  on  the  Normandy 
beaches.  But  in  another  sense,  the  passage  of  time  and 
tide  can  wash  away  recollections  of  the  past  and 
condemn  us  to  repeat  earlier  mistakes.  This  can  be  a 
national  as  well  as  personal  tragedy,  We  often  neglect 
or  overlook  the  lessons  of  history.  We  often  forget  the 
ancient  proverb:  Always  prepared,  no  misfortune. 

Our  Army  clearly  is  responding  to  the  challenges  of 
today  and  preparing  for  those  of  the  future.  We  arc  not 


neglecting  the  lessons  of  the  past,  nor  are  we  preparing 
to  fight  the  last  war.  We  are  deterring  the  next  one,  and 
should  that  fail,  we  are  ready  to  defeat  aggression. 
Readiness  is  our  most  important  task  and  substantial 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  past  four  years 
including  the  quality  of  personnel,  modem  equipment, 
training,  and  sustaining  capabilities. 

Landpower  was  the  decisive  factor  In  the  final 
liberation  of  Europe  in  World  War  II.  Only'  ten  weeks 
after  the  Normandy  invasion,  Paris  was  liberated.  Four 
months  later,  the  Allies  stopped  the  enemy’s  final 
offensive  at  the  “Battle  of  the  Bulge.”  In  the  spring  of 
1945,  the  Allied  coalition  swept  into  the  heart  of 
Germany  and  brought  peace  to  Europe.  Seapower  and 
airpower  played  crucial  roles  in  the  outcome,  but 
landpower  was  the  final  arbiter  on  the  battlefield. 

Just  as  in  the  past,  landpower  today  must  cope  with 
new,  emerging  threats  and  circumstances.  Four  trends 
are  of  special  concern:  the  Soviet  military  buildup,  the 
rise  of  state-sponsored  international  terrorism,  the 
proliferation  of  sophisticated  armaments,  and  the 
dependence  of  the  world’s  industrial  states  on  Third 
World  energy  resources  and  raw  materials. 

SOVIET  MILITARY  BUILDUP.  The  Soviets  have 
achieved  parity,  and  in  some  cases  superiority,  in  the 
standard  indicators  of  strategic  nuclear  capabilities.  They 
have  surpassed  the  U.S.  in  numbers  of  tactical  nuclear 
delivery  systems.  They  have  expanded  and  modernized 
their  conventional  forces  and  increased  their  capability 
to  project  power  beyond  the  Eurasian  land  mass. 
Clearly  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  its  armed  forces 
beyond  any  reasonable  level  needed  for  its  own 
defense,  to  the  point  that  it  threatens  to  upset  the  longest 
period  of  European  peace  in  over  400  years.  The 
Soviets  have  used  their  land  forces  for  aggression  and 
intimidation  around  their  borders.  In  addition,  they  have 
supported  “surrogate”  forces  in  Africa,  Central  America, 
and  the  Middle  East  where  they  have  sought  naval  and 
air  bases  to  support  projection  of  their  military  power. 

INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM.  The  increasing 
Incidence  of  state-sponsored  international  terrorism 
should  be  alarming  to  all  civilized  peoples.  This  type  of 
crime  threatens  American  Interests  directly,  and  poses 
equally  serious  problems  for  U.S.  allies  and  friends  who 
value  human  life  and  require  stability  for  internal 


economic  and  political  development.  Countiies  must 
be  able  to  safeguard  their  citizens  and  property.  The 
increasing  incidence  of  terrorism  and  violence  has  added 
a  new  dimension  of  difficulty  to  this  responsibility,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  these  criminal  acts 
greatly  contribute  to  an  erosion  of  public  trust  in 
governments  of  many  developing  nations— a  disturbing 
trend.  The  linkage  between  international  terrorism  and 
our  principal  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union,  underscores 
the  perniciousness  of  this  challenge. 

ARMS  PROLIFERATION.  The  proliferation  of 
sophisticated  conventional  armaments— most  notably 
in  the  Third  World  —  has  led  to  regional  imbalances  in 
military  power  and  contributed  to  over  two  dozen  active 
or  latent  conflicts.  In  a  world  where  the  dimensions  of 
time  and  distance  are  constantly  shrinking,  tension  and 
conflict  cannot  fail  to  affect  worldwide  U.S.  interests. 

RESOURCE  DEPENDENCE.  The  growing 
dependence  of  A.merica  and  its  industrial  trading 
partners  on  overseas  energy  resources  and  raw 
materials  has  created  undesirable,  but  largely 
unavoidable,  vulnerabilities.  The  need  to  assure  access 
to  energy  resources  and  strategic  minerals  has  created 
new  challenges  for  our  policy  makers  as  they  see  to  it 
that  our  national  interests  are  protected. 

In  view  of  these  trends,  the  future  global  environment 
is  likely  to  be  characterized  by  greater  diffusion  of  power, 
increased  interdependence,  reduced  political  and 
economic  stability,  and  greater  vulnerability  to  conflict. 
As  a  consequence,  the  threats  to  peace  and  U.S. 
security  interests  are  unlikely  to  diminish. 

The  test  of  U.S.  military  strategy  must  be  how  well 
it  contributes  to  achieving  the  nation’s  objectives  without 
jeopardizing  other  interests  worldwide  or  incurring  a 
high  risk  of  nuclear  war.  It  must  deal  effectively  with 
the  entire  spectrum  of  potential  conflict  that  threatens 
us.  The  ultimate  goal  remains  constant:  the  preservation 
of  peace  with  freedom.  Furthermore,  the  three 
underlying  principles  of  our  national  security  policy 
remain  unchanged— our  commitment  to  deterrence; 
our  defensive  orientation;  and  our  determination, 
should  deterrence  fail,  to  fight  to  restore  peace  on 
favorable  terms.  This  is  the  challenge  that  landpower 
must  meet. 

The  strategic  nuclear  balance  between  the  U.S,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  traditional  backdrop 
against  which  we  have  assessed  our  security  posture. 
Over  the  last  decade,  the  balance  of  strategic  nuclear 
power  has  moved  away  from  U.S.  superiority  to  a 
condition  of  rough  nuclear  parity  with  the  Soviets.  As 


a  result,  the  burden  of  maintaining  deterrence  is  shifting 
increasingly  onto  the  conventional  land  forces  of  the 
U.S.  and  its  allies.  The  war  fighting  capability  of  these 
forces  not  only  can  raise  the  threshold  of  nuclear  war 
but  can  prevent  the  escalation  of  minor  crises  and  low- 
intensity  conflicts  into  superpower  confrontations. 

The  Army’s  contribution  to  deterrence  is,  of  course, 
predicated  upon  its  effectiveness  as  a  fighting  force.  The 
paradox  of  deterrence  is  that  the  Army  can  deter  war 
only  when  it  is  prepared  to  fight  and  win  war.  In  the 
mid-  to  high-intensity  range  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict, 
a  number  of  factors  strengthen  the  Army’s  combat 
capabilities  and  enhance  the  value  of  deterrence. 

FORWARD  DEPLOYED  FORCES.  Forward 
deployments  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  overseas  theaters  are 
a  visible  demonstration  of  America’s  willingness  to  honor 
defense  commitments.  These  forces  increase  both  the 
ability  of  our  allies  to  defend  against  attack  and  the  risks 
of  punishment  incurred  by  an  aggressor.  Currently, 
forty-three  percent  of  Active  Army  forces  are  forward 
deployed.  The  trend  is  upward  with  modernization  of 
our  forces  such  as  the  Patriot  and  Multiple  Launch 
Rocket  Systems,  and  with  peace  keeping  tasks  such  as 
with  our  battalion  task  force  in  the  Sinai  (Multinational 
Force  Observers).  Such  forward  deployed  elements 
represent  a  tangible  presence,  a  commitment  to 
freedom  that  only  landpower  can  make. 

MATERIEL  PREPOSITIONING.  Overseas 
prepositioning  of  materiel  is  another  symbol  of 
America’s  readiness  to  honor  our  international 
commitments.  In  four  years,  the  tonnage  of  Army 
equipment  prepositioned  overseas  has  doubled.  The 
buildup  of  war  reserve  stocks,  including  ammunition, 
in  Europe,  Northeast  Asia,  and  Southwest  Asia 
enhances  deterrence  by  increasing  the  staying  power 
of  land  forces  in  time  of  war.  This  commitment  provides 
a  clear  indication  that  the  Army  is  prepared  to  fight  a 
sustained  war,  if  necessary. 

RAPID  DEPLOYMENT  CAPABILITY.  Rapid 
deployment  of  ground  forces  is  an  important  element 
of  deterrence.  The  increased  emphasis  on  additional 
strategic  lift  and  the  efforts  underway  to  lighten  a 
number  of  divisions  improve  the  Army’s  strategic 
mobility  and  provide  new  flexibility  to  tailor  force 
packages  to  various  contingencies.  Improved  capabilities 
help  deter  conflict  worldwide. 

EXERCISES.  Out-of-country  exercises  involving 
U.S.  land  forces  strengthen  deterrence  by 
demonstrating  U.S.  operational  capabilities,  enhancing 
America's  abilities  to  fight  alongside  foreign  forces,  and 
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teeing  U.S.  joint  deployment  plans  and  strategic  independence.  They  train  and  educate  leaders,  assist 

mobility.  In  addition  to  improving  the  combined  in  development  of  an  economic  infrastructure,  provide 

capabilities  of  allied  forces,  exercises  influence  the  humanitarian  support,  and  develop  the  indigenous 

perceptions  of  potential  enemies  by  demonstrating  U.S.  military  capability  to  stand  alone.  Armies  can  educate, 

willingness  and  ability  to  resist  worldwide  aggression.  train,  ancLbuild,  In  so  doing,  they  contribute  to  social, 

__  economic,  and  political  progress— Internal 

COLLECTIVE  SECURITY.  The  shared  development— while  providing  the  national  capability 

commitments  and  combined  economic  strength  of  the  to  maintain  order  and  defend  itself.  The  politlco- 

U.S,  and  our  allies  provide  a  firm  basis  for  collective  economic  miracles  of  Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 

security.  America  is  linked  with  forty-five  nations  Western  European  nations  have  occurred  in  large  part 

through  multinational  and  bilateral  defense  treaties.  because  of  the  stability  and  peace  created  by  landpower 

America’s  allies  make  a  significant  contribution  to  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies, 
deterrence  by  providing  weaponry,  well-trained 

manpower,  facilities,  and  control  of  key  geographical  FOCUS  ON  PEOPLE.  Armies  are  people, 
areas.  These  coalitions  allow  the  United  States  and  its  Consequently,  in  working  with  its  counterparts  in  other 

allies  to  fashion  a  mutual  defense  at  far  less  individual  countries,  the  U.S.  Army  focuses  its  efforts  on  the 

cost  than  if  each  had  to  defend  itself  alone.  human  element.  This  year  1,300  foreign  officers  will 

study  in  the  United  States  at  Army  schools.  Foreign 
JOINT  FORCES.  The  Army  neither  deters  nor  fights  graduates  of  the  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth  now 

alone.  The  Navy  and  Air  Force  are  essential  number  over  4,600  and  include  22  heads  of 

components  of  U.S.  military  strategy.  Seapower  keeps  governments  and  181  chiefs  of  service  or  defense 

lines  of  communication  open,  denying  success  to  those  .forces.  These  students  will  become  familiar  with  our 
enemies  who  would  isolate  the  U.S.  from  its  overseas  equipment,  tactics,  and  operational  procedures.  They 

interests.  Airpower  responds  rapidly  in  a  crisis  with  will  develop  friendships  with  American  officers  that  may 

strategic  lift  and  augments  the  combat  power  of  friendly  last  a  lifetime.,  and  they  will  depart  with  an  increased 

and  allied  forces  with  close  air  support,  reconnaissance,  appreciation  for  the  American  way  of  life  and  our 

and  deep  strike  capabilities.  Both  seapower  and  democratic  institutions.  These  personal  ties  are  worth 

airpower  provide  the  means  to  project  and  sustain  their  weight  in  gold  in  terms  of  Free  World  security 

landpower.  Only  landpower,  however,  threatens  interests, 

adversaries  with  decisive  defeat— destruction  of  their 

armies,  expulsion  from  occupied  territory,  and  TRAINING  TEAMS.  U.S.  Army  mobile  training 
protection  of  institutions,  people,  and  real  estate  with  teams  teach  equipment  maintenance  and  tactical  skills 
geostrategic  importance.  The  lesson  has  been  repeated  throughout  the  world.  From  1975  through  1983,  the 
many  times  in  history— landpower,  seapower,  and  Army  dispatched  over  1,600  teams  to  fifty-eight  foreign 
airpower  must  work  together,  none  can  succeed  alone.  nations.  Two  hundred  teams  have  deployed  or  are 

awaiting  deployment  this  year.  These  teams  do  much 
At  the  low-intensity  end  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict,  more  than  teach  specific  military  skills.  They  serve  as 

landpower  also  works  to  deter  conflict.  Military  support  people-to-people  ambassadors,  not  only  for  our  Army 

and  assistance  provide  an  option  for  helping  other  but  for  our  American  way  of  life, 

friendly  countries  short  of  direct  military  involvement. 

Even  incases  where  the  underlying  causes  of  a  nation's  PEACE  KEEPING  AND  OBSERVER  FORCES, 
problems  are  economic,  social,  or  political,  the  security  Army  forces  also  contribute  units  and  individuals  to 
aspect  can  be  critical  and  must  often  be  pursued  multinational  peace  keeping  and  observer  forces, 
concurrently  with  other  programs.  Currently,  U.S.  Army  personnel  serve  as  observers  in 

Israel  and  southern  Lebanon.  In  the  Sinai,  one  infantry 
The  U.S.  Army  can  play  a  special  role  in  situations  battalion  and  a  contingent  of  logistics  personnel  provide 

involving  developing  nations.  It  is  difficult  for  any  nation,  a  significant  portion  of  the  multinational  force  and 

particularly  a  developing  one,  to  build  its  commercial  observers  monitoring  and  helping  to  keep  the  peace 

infrastructure,  pursue  economic  growth,  establish  between  Egypt  and  Israel, 

democratic  institutions,  and  ensure  the  basic  human 

rights  of  its  citizens  while  simultaneously  fighting  to  FOREIGN  INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENT.  U.S. 
preserve  order  and  independence.  Army  elements  often  provide  engineering,  medical,  and 

other  forms  of  assistance  to  developing  countries.  Army 
Military  support  and  assistance  go  beyond  the  engineers  drill  wells  and  build  roads,  bridges,  schools, 

establishment  of  order  and  the  preservation  of  and  hospitals.  Medics  provide  preventive  medicine  and 


minor  medical  services  to  isolated  villages.  These  kinds 
of  projects  also  produce  significant  training  benefits.  For 
example,  the  Panama  Engineer  Training  Exercise 
involved  some  800  National  Guardsmen,  their 
participation  coming  during  their  annual  training 
rotations.  They  constructed  approximately  15 
kilometers  of  roadway  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Azuero  Peninsula  last  spring. 

In  emergencies,  the  Army  can  provide  an  even  wider 
range  of  assistance.  Following  the  rescue  operation  in 
Grenada,  for  example,  small  teams  of  volunteers  from 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  deployed  to  that  country  to 
assist  in  restoring  utilities  and  communications  and  to 
help  upgrade  public  transportation.  In  1984,  the  U.S. 
Army  will  provide  various  forms  of  internal  development 
assistance  to  twenty-one  countries,  ranging  from  huge 
engineering  projects  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  flood  control 
assistance  in  Thailand  and  medical  assistance  in  El 
Salvador.  The  impact  of  these  teams  goes  well  beyond 
the  specific  project  on  which  they  work.  They  also  serve 
as  a  visible  symbol  of  America’s  desire  to  help  other 
countries. 

Army  support  and  assistance  for  other  countries 
fosters  friendship  and  stability  vital  to  the  long-term 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  Army’s  various 
assistance  programs  help  friends  develop  their  ground 
forces  and  create  the  infrastructure  essential  to  their 
political,  economic,  and  social  health.  These  programs 
also  lend  credibility  to  the  efforts  of  our  friends  to  deter 
aggression  and  establish  security  in  their  country.  In 
return,  the  United  States  receives  many  benefits.  Our 
programs  help  obtain  access  to  overseas  bases, 
contribute  to  interoperability  among  military  forces,  and 
provide  a  means  of  improving  mutual  defense. 

Should  deterrence  fail,  we  of  course  must  be 
prepared  to  fight,  win,  and  restore  peace  on  favorable 
terms.  That  is  the  traditional  role  of  landpower.  To  carry 
out  this  role,  quality  men  and  women  must  be  recruited 
and  trained  for  land  warfare.  Modern  equipment  must 
be  developed,  procured,  and  integrated  into  the  force. 
Fighting  structures— companies,  battalions,  divisions, 
corps— must  be  designed  and  formed  to  enable  soldiers 
and  their  equipment  to  achieve  maximum  combat 
effectiveness.  A  logistics  establishment  must  be 
developed  to  sustain  the  availability  of  supplies  and 
replenish  losses  incurred  on  the  battlefield.  Finally,  a 
mobilization  base  must  be  developed  within  the  United 
States  which  can  provide  for  the  expansion  and  long¬ 
term  support  of  military  forces, 

These  past  four  years  we  have  Improved  virtually 
every  aspect  of  the  Army’s  readiness  to  fight— the 


quality  of  our  soldiers;  the  capabilities  of  our  equipment; 
the  flexibility  of  our  force  structure;  the  organization  and 
size  of  our  Special  Operations  Forces;  the  readiness  of 
our  Reserve  Components;  the  intensity  of  our  training; 
the  cohesion  of  our  small  units;  and  the  esprit  and 
morale  of  the  entire  force.  The  mood  of  the  Army  has 
changed.  Today,  we  know  we  are  good— and  getting 
even  better. 

SOLDIER  QUALITY.  The  quality  of  our  soldiers, 
NCOs  and  officers  has  risen  to  the  highest  levels  since 
the  inception  of  the  all- volunteer  force.  Nearly  ninety 
percent  of  the  Army’s  recruits  in  the  past  two  years  have 
been  high  school  graduates.  Noncommissioned  officer 
shortages  that  reached  9,000  in  1980  have  been 
eliminated.  And  with  high  quality  soldiers  and  increased 
NCO  strength,  all  aspects  of  discipline  have  improved. 
Many  indicators  of  discipline  are  the  best  in  the  Army’s 
history. 

EQUIPMENT  MODERNIZATION.  An 
unprecedented  equipment  modernization  process  has 
provided  America’s  high  quality  soldiers  with 
technologically  advanced  weapon  systems.  Over  3,000 
new  tanks,  2,000  new  infantry  fighting  vehicles,  550 
new  utility  helicopters,  and  100  new  multiple  launch 
rocket  systems  have  entered  the  service  since  1980. 
Simultaneously,  the  Army  has  been  upgrading  a 
number  of  other  weapon  systems  and  filling  long¬ 
standing  shortages  in  logistical  support  equipment.  The 
Reserve  Components  are  sharing  in  this  modernization. 
The  concept  is  the  “first  to  fight  is  the  first  to  be 
equipped.” 

SPECIAL  OPERATIONS.  To  meet  the  increasing 
threat  of  terrorism  and  low-intensity  conflict,  the  Army 
has  strengthened  its  Special  Operations  Forces.  They 
have  been  expanded  in  size,  reorganized,  and  been 
given  a  higher  priority  for  equipment.  The  Army  has 
activated  also  a  third  Ranger  battalion  and  a  fourth 
Special  Forces  Group,  and  organized  a  new  Ranger 
regimental  headquarters  and  a  Special  Operations 
command  headquarters. 

INFANTRY  FORMATIONS.  The  development  of  the 
9th  Infantry  Division  (Motorized),  the  ongoing 
conversion  of  a  conventional  infantry  division  to  a  newly 
designed,  10,000-man  light  infantry  division,  and  the 
activation  of  a  new  light  division  are  important  changes 
which  are  making  significant  Improvements  in  our 
deterrent  and  war  fighting  capabilities  within  available 
resources.  These  force  structure  initiatives  respond  to 
emerging  threats  and  Improve  our  ability  to  execute 
AlrLand  Battle  doctrine. 


We  will  field  several  light  infantry  divisions  which 
provide  greater  employment  options  and  improve  the 
Corps  Commander's  tactical  flexibility  to  execute  joint 
and  combined  operations  Correctly  employed  in  cities 
and  close  terrain,  light  infantry  divisions  <n  the  mid-  to 
high-intensity  battlefield  free  up  armored  and 
mechanized  formations  to  counter  the  Soviets  on  more 
suitable,  open  terrain  At  the  low  end  of  the  spectrum 
of  conflict,  light  divisions  are  equally  capable  of 
responding  to  more  likely  threats  of  low-intensity 
conflict. 

HEAVY  FORCES  We  are  also  in  the  process  of 
modernizing  and  streamlining  the  Army's  heavy 
divisions  The  overarching  concept  is  focused  on  the 
war  fighting  capability  of  the  Corps  Under  the  AnLand 
Battle  doctrine,  the  Corps  Commander  is  responsible 
for  fighting  the  battle  therefore,  he  must  be  given  the 
resources  to  execute  the  mission  The  modernization 
program  for  heavy  forces  will  continue,  and  these 
refinements  to  Division  8b  designs  will  streamline 
infantry  and  armor  divisions  to  make  them  more 
effective  fighting  forces 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS  Since  1980.  the  role  of 
the  Reserve  Component  forces— the  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve— has  been  expanded  and  their 
readiness  made  a  higher  pnonty  These  moves  resulted 
from  the  recog^non  that  the  Active  Army  can  meet  no 
major  contingency  without  the  Reserve  Components 
Today  forty-six  percent  of  our  total  Army  combat 
support  and  nearly  seventy  percent  of  our  combat 
service  support  come  from  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  In  the  future,  roughly  fifty  percent  of  the  Total 
Army  combat  support  will  come  from  the  Reserve 
Components  In  the  past  four  years.  Reserve 
Component  dull  strength  has  been  increased  from 
562.000  to  over  670.000  and  fuM-time  manning  has 
increased  mote  than  thirty-five  percent  Modernization 
of  Reserve  Component  equipment  is  underway  This 
year  over  $900  nu&on  of  new  equipment  was  issued 
and  next  year  $1  4  bdkm  is  planned  Better  integration 
of  Reserve  Component  elements  into  Active 
Component  training,  war  planning,  and  exercises  has 
strengthened  the  Total  Army 

SUSTAINABILITY  Force  sussamahudy — the  staying 
power  of  our  forces  sn  combat -has  also  been 
improved .  and  the  future  looks  even  brighter  However, 
bonding  stockpiles  of  war  reserve  suppiw*  and 
replacement  cq-u^-meni  it  a  wow  and  expensive 
process  Long  lead  ter  <n  for  procurement  have  decayed 
the  *mpact  of  fund  rig  me  Kates  Nonetheless 
urunuiubon  storks  have  nrevn  from  wxty  me  percent 
to  approximately  seventy-eight  percent  o i  the  Arrays 


objective  Reserve  stocks  of  major  items  of  equipment 
have  been  increased  significantly  in  Korea  and  in 
Europe  Since  1979.  agreements  for  wartime  logistical 
support  of  U  S  forces  have  been  negotiated  with  twelve 
allied  nations 

TRAINING  More  challenging  training  has  also 
improved  force  readiness  The  National  Training  Center 
(NTC|  in  the  California  desert  began  full-scale 
operations  m  1982  It  provides  intensive  and 
demanding  training  that  pushes  units  to  the  maximum 
Rigorous  training  at  the  NTC  and  elsewhere  helps  insure 
that  tactical  mistakes  will  occur  in  training  exercises,  not 
on  the  battlefield  The  Army- wide  introduction  of  the 
Multiple  Integrated  Laser  Engagement  System  permits 
units  to  conduct  two-sided,  free-pfay  engagements  with 
accurate  weapons  simulations  and  immediate  casualty 
assessment  New  tank  and  fighting  vehicle  conduct  ed 
fire  trainers  allow  precision  gunnery  training  with 
computet  imagery  substituting  for  live  ammunition.  In 
addition,  basic  training  time  for  recruits  was  incx eased 
from  seven  to  eight  weeks  in  October  1981 .  and  officer 
basx  training  time  increased,  on  average,  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  weeks  Finally .  cur  non  commissioned 
officer  education  syvtem  is  the  best  ever  It  provides  the 
training,  education,  and  professional  motivation 
necessary  to  prepare  our  soldiers  for  positions  of  greater 
responsibility. 

PEOPLE  ORIENTED  INITIATIVES  To  meld  our 
soldiers  into  close-knit  units,  several  people-oriented 
initiatives  have  been  launched  A  new  manning  system 
has  been  established  to  foster  cohesion  at  the  lowest 
level  and  to  increase  stability  in  alignments  The 
regimental  system  has  been  created  fo  enhance  the 
identification  of  soldiers  with  their  units  and  with  the 
traditions  of  those  units  Whale  we  ate  working  to 
strengthen  “traditional  ties."  we  are  also  developing 
new,  stronger  bonds  between  the  Army  and  the  fatvwkes 
of  out  soldiers  We  recognize  our  moral  and  amtituhonal 
obkgahons  to  the  physical,  spiritual,  and  mtefiectual 
needs  of  aS  Army  family  members,  and  have  instituted 
a  comprehensive  plan  to  address  these  needs  For  these 
reasons.  1984  has  been  “The  Year  of  the  Army 
Family."  and  concrete  initiatives  are  underway  to 
provide  better  support  for  the  family 

ARMY  SPIRIT  Most  importantly  the  past  low  years 
have  witnessed  resurgence  of  the  Army’s  spun  and  «#• 
contacts.- e  Thu  stale  of  nund  reflects  Approvements 
a  personnel  equipment  and  doctrine  Even  more 
significant  has  been  the  renewed  support  and 
.confidence  reposed  m  the  Army'  by  the  American 
people  Thus  possibly  is  die  most  xnportam  tartar  «  fe  e 
transformation  vi  the  post  Vietnam  Army  ante  she 
superb  frgjhMig  force  a  t*  today 


The  professional  competence  displayed  by  Army 
forces  in  the  Grenada  operation  served  to  confirm  that 
great  progress  has  been  made.  Operating  jointly  with 
the  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Marines.  Army  forces 
deployed  on  extremely  short  notice,  reacted  weB  to  a 
dangerous  situation  on  the  ground,  and  accomplished 
their  missions— rescue  of  the  students  and  restoration 
cf  public  or  der— rapidly  and  with  minimal  casualties  to 
the  local  ponulace. 

Ail  this  suggests  that  the  Army  is  in  transition.  Our 
capability  to  deter  conflict  has  improved  substantially  at 
all  levels,  tut  the  future  is  not  without  significant 
chalenges  I  am  most  concerned  about  four  leadership, 
innovation,  stewardship  of  resources,  and  jointness. 
These  challenges  are  not  new.  The  men  who  planned 
the  Normandy  invasion  over  40  years  ago  and  the 
courageous,  determined  soldiers  who  executed  those 
plans  triumphed  over  related  challenges  of  their  time. 

Those  leaders  who  went  ashore  on  D-Da/  provided 
a  brand  cf  leadership  that  spetied  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  the  early  hours  of  the  invasion. 
Both  in  the  planning  and  the  execution  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  they  exhibited  flexibility,  determination,  and  inno¬ 
vation.  In  order  to  marshal  the  buildup  of  strength 
needed  to  launch  the  attack,  they  had  to  husband  their 
resources  efticiendy  and  make  the  most  out  of  whas  they 
had  This  allowed  the  Allied  forces  to  continue  the  fight 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  In  addition,  the  military  lead¬ 
ers  of  that  era  worked  together  in  a  spirit  of  coopera 
toon  that  was  integral  to  executing  successfully  the  largest 
joint  and  combined  operation  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
In  short,  they  developed  a  warrior  ethic,  and  we  need 
to  do  so  today 

Leadership,  innovation,  stewardship,  and  jotfltnets 
were  the  hallmarks  o?  America's  effort  in  Work!  War 
II  What  are  the  contemporary  manifestations  of  these 
chaSmges? 

LEADERSHIP  Occasionally,  today,  the  question  is 
asked.  "Where  have  at  the  warriors  gone?"  Do  we  have 
the  calber  of  leaders  required  to  tight  a  modern  war 
or  is  ota  Army  led  by  men  who  are  Hole  more  than  mii- 
lary  managers7  Some  ask  where  are  the  Pushings.  Par- 
ions.  and  Bradleys  of  this  generation’  From  my  wantage 
point  of  over  34  years  as  an  etkor,  the  answer  ts  dear 
the  great  batik*  captains  of  the  future  arc  brigade,  divi¬ 
sion.  corps  and  arm y  commanders  of  today's  Army 
The  warrior*  mt  out  there —now*  They  are  at  al  levels 
of  ©emmand.  caring  for  solders,  horwng  the  professional 
attributes  of  wwmors.  and  preparing  themselves  for  the 
chjiengrs  of  tomorrow  They  are  made  of  the  tame 


stuff  as  the  Pershings.  Pattons,  and  Bradleys  of  yester¬ 
day.  They  are  doing  die  right  things— toughening  them 
selves  physicaly.  moraly.  and  mentally:  training  soldiers 
and  units:  and  providing  stewardship  over  the  assets 
that  the  nation  has  entrusted  to  them.  If  war  comes, 
these  warriors  will  emerge— just  as  the  great  com¬ 
manders  of  past  wars  did  many  years  ago.  Rememher. 
our  task  is  to  be  prepared  for  war  so  as  to  deter  it.  if 
we  are  successful,  today's  warriors  may  never  be 
renowned,  but  our  people  and  our  friends  will  be  safe. 
That  is  what  counts— not  headlines 

Very  important  today,  as  always,  is  the  ethical  base 
upon  which  our  service  must  rest.  We  are  bound 
together  by  our  oath  of  commission  or  enlistment.  The 
discharge  of  our  military  obligations  must  uphold  the 
highest  standards  of  behavior.  This  ethical  base  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  Army  because  it  governs  the  faith 
that  our  subordinates  have  in  our  leadership.  Leaders 
must  understand  the  human  dimension.  They  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  today’s  soldiers  look  for  steady,  caring 
leadership  In  return,  the  soldier  will  give  his  loyalty, 
his  commitment,  and  if  called  for.  his  life  As  leaders, 
we  must  ail  ensure  we  are  worthy  of  such  trust.  This 
means  being  “on  parade”  24  hours  a  day,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  ethical  and  professional  excellence. 

INNOVATION  The  Army  is  currently  undergoing 
the  most  extensive  modernization  effort  in  its  history 
That  effort  is  the  product  of  America's  technological  in¬ 
novation  But  to  capitalize  on  American  know-how. 
continuous  innovation  b  required,  not  only  for  systems 
and  hardware,  but  for  doctrine,  organizations,  tactics, 
and  training.  We  also  need  to  work  closely  with  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  throughout  a£  stages  of  equipment  acqui¬ 
sition  The  better  we  do  this  up  front,  the  bettor  the 
manufactured  product,  and  in  the  end.  the  bettor  our 
soldiers  can  do  their  jobs  and  survive  on  the  battlefield 

To  encourage  creativity  and  innovation  in  the  Army, 
we  must  work  hard  at  developing  a  command  cbnato 
m  which  creativity  can  flourish  This  must  be  an  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  soldiers  and  leaders  are  encouraged  to 
experiment  wadi  new  ideas  and  develop  new  methods 
Commanders  should  foster  a  ckmato  in  which  honest 
mistakes  are  accepsed  as  part  of  the  Wanting  process 
ideas  are  shared,  and  reasonable  mktektng  is  en 
couraged.  a  din  ,te  where  the  mission  or  (tors  are  “do 
a.  fix  M,  tty  a”  rather  than  "andy*  a,  compkate  a.  defer 
4  ”  Truly  we  need  to  be  m  search  of  excellence  end  to 
reward  a 


STEWARDSHIP  To  accompfcsh  our  missions  ,  the 
nation  entrusts  so  our  care  as  youth  and  as  resources 
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There  can  be  no  greater  responsabiky  We  must  be  alert 
foe  ways  to  improve  the  efficiency,  effectiveness,  and 
safety  of  aS  our  operations,  ensuring  success.  This  is 
both  a  leadership  and  a  management  responsibt&y.  If 
we  fail  in  this  important  endeavor,  we  will  waste  valua¬ 
ble  resources  that  are  needed  to  enhance  the  security 
of  the  nation. 

JOINTRESS.  The  Army  goes  to  war  as  part  of  a  joint 
forte.  We  go  to  our  destination  on  someone  ekes  sealft 
or  airlift.  On  the  ground  we  must  depend  on  someone 
else  gathering  the  deep  intefigenc^  for  us.  someone  else 
providing  the  majority  of  the  deep-stiike  capability. 
someone  eke  providing  a  good  deal  of  the  dose  air  sup¬ 
port.  Therefore,  the  Army  must  continue  to  take  the 
lead  in  developing  joint  service  cooperation 

The  Army  and  A*  Forte  have  made  historic  progress 
in  this  regard.  On  22  May  1984.  a  joint  Memorandum 
of  Aspeement  was  signed  to  permit  better  coordination 
of  budget  priorities,  eliminate  duplication  of  functions, 
and  encourage  greater  cooperation  in  Aar  Land  opera¬ 
tions  Another  initiative  was  formalized  in  a  Memoran¬ 
dum  of  A^eement  signed  on  27  June  1984  by  the  chid 


iogtsticians  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective  of  this  initiative  was  to  achieve  a  balanced  stra¬ 
tegic  sealift  program. 

Today's  Army  is  an  Army  on  the  move.  With  sol¬ 
diers  who  are  we9  trained,  equipped.  and  supported, 
and  led  by  leaders  who  demonstrated  personal  as  well 
as  professional  excellence,  the  American  people  can  be 
confident  that  the  Army  is  ready  to  protect  the  freedoms 
of  our  great  nation.  Freedom  is  never  free:  it  is  the 
world's  costliest  commodity.  Lump  sum  payments  are 
never  made:  new  instalments  come  due  in  every  gener¬ 
ation .  AS  any  nation  can  give  to  each  succeeding  genet  - 
ation  is  the  possibility  of  freedom. 

American  and  aHied  soldiers  of  previous  generations 
made  an  investment  to  insure  the  peace  we  now  en¬ 
joy.  The  greatest  legacy  our  Army  can  leave  to  the 
generations  that  follow  is  that  same  opportunity  to  be 
free.  Only  by  the  vigilant  commitment  of  confident  and 
professional  soldiers  who  are  motivated  by  peace,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  freedom,  and  skilled  in  their  craft,  can  such 
a  legacy  be  guaranteed.  Freedom  can  and  must  endure. 
Americans  can  and  must  be  free.  Landpower  can  and 
must  play  a  key  role  in  assuring  peace. 


Address  at  tSw 

ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  LUNCHEON 
FOR  THE  COMMAND  SERGEANTS  MAJOR 

Shaatoti -Washington  Hold 
Washington.  DC 
15  October  1984 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon  The 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army  Convention 
is  a  great  time  to  renew  friendships,  to  gather  new  ideas, 
and  to  cement  special  bondktg  dial  exists  among 
soldiers,  a  bonding  formed  in  source  tt>  our  great  nation . 

The  Army  a  proud  and  ready  The  quaky  of  soldi 
ere.  NCGs  and  officers  has  never  been  higher  Ninety 
percent  of  our  recrues  are  fugh  school  graduates  Drs 
opine  continues  to  improve  People-oriented  actions 
ate  underway  to  foster  cohesion  at  urwt  level,  to  en¬ 
hance  esprit  and  morale,  and  to  improve  the  quaky 
of  Ue  for  families  More  than  400  modem  systems  Me 
•nkrwg  the  Army  ndudmg  to  dale  over  2.000  Ml 
tanks.  1.300  Warjry  Fitting  Vehicles.  550  Black 
Hawk  hefcopure.  and  185  Mukpk  Launch  Rocket 

Symons 


A:  the  same  time,  tratrvng  has  become  more  chaleng 
ing  and  demanding.  Our  units  have  responded  superb¬ 
ly.  proving  their  professional  competence  «n  Grenada, 
m  the  European  Tank  Gurutety  Competition,  along 
freedom's  frontiers  around  the  world,  and  during  exer¬ 
cises  in  Egypt.  Europe.  Central  America,  and  Korea. 

We  al  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  what  our  Anny  has 
accomplished  over  the  past  lew  years  But.  while  we 
are  actively  confronting  the  chafcnges  we  face,  there 
is  sti  a  need  lor  healthy  pesrimtsm  The  benchmark 
for  our  progress  cannot  be  simply  our  improvements 
over  the  last  lour  years  Rather  x  must  be  the  peace 
and  freedom  we  have  manuaned  through  these  efforts 
in  a  complex  and  dangerous  world  The  lesson  of  hrs 
lory  ts  dial  bong  prepared  lor  war  ■»  the  best  way  to 
assure  that  peace  and  freedom. 


As I  listen  to  those  who  say  the  Soviets  really  don’t 
mean  us  any  harm,  to  the  aides  of  our  defense  efforts, 
and  to  those  who  would  cut  the  guts  out  of  the  defense 
budget  in  the  name  of  efficiency,  cost-effectiveness,  and 
social  equity.  1  think  of  a  letter  horn  a  retired  sergeant 
major  who  wrote  me. 

I  enisled  before  Peal  Harbor  Our  infantry 
company  had  65  officers  and  men.  HaV  worked 
at  ndmg  stables  and  dubs.  We  were  garrison 
soldiers  and  trained  to  defend  our  country  I'm 
one  who  can  remember  training  using  wooden 
weapons  against  trucks  with  "  lank"  written  on 
the  side. 

Luoiong  back  and  trying  to  analyse  why  our 
Army  was  m  such  a  corukbon.  1  conclude  that 
the  American  people  had  a  low  regard  for  the 
Army  Our  Congress  echoed  their  feeling  by 
inadequately  equipping  the  Army. 

I  wonder  whether  the  people  today  wrS  support 
a  modem  Army  capable  of  defending  our 
country,  or  wrS  we  slide  backward  once  again? 

The  sergeant  major's  charge  goes  beyond  dollars— 
«  challenges  soldier  and  ovtkan  akke  to  rededicate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  basic  values  dial  have  made  our  nation 
great  We  must  understand  our  nation's  history  and 
teach  it  We  must  see  that  its  traditions  are  passed  on 
to  the  generations  that  follow  in  our  footsteps. 

We  must  inspire  the  young,  but  that  can't  be  done 
by;  words  alone  It  must  be  done  by  personal  example 
of  ethical  and  professional  exce&ence  We  must  set  the 
standards  to  inspire  our  young  to  seek  exceSence  in  aH 
they  do.  That  responsibility  is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
stewardship  as  is  the  efficient  management  of  the 
resources  entrusted  to  us 

Above  afl  we  must  keep  cur  defense  strong,  for  only 
then  can  the  promise  of  this  great  land  of  ours  coiitinue 
to  prosper  in  peace  now  and  in  the  future. 

President  Reagan  summed  it  al  up  last  month  when 
he  said.  “Let  me  make  one  thing  plain  were  not  out 
for  territorial  gain,  or  to  impost  ourselves  on  anyone. 
But  btkrve  me.  America  must  never  again  let  is  guard 
down That  «s  our  cho&tnge,  and  we  each  have  a  part 
to  play  m  meeting  d 

What  is  your  pan  and  the  part  of  NCOs  Army-wide? 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  reader  the  WasMgo*  float  an  erti- 


de  which  claimed  that  the  British  NCO  Corps  was  the 
best  in  the  world  with  the  West  Germans  a  dose  se¬ 
cond.  it  is  interesting  that  some  newspapers  try  to  write 
«Mlh  righteous  authority  when  the*  personal  knowledge 
and  experience  is  veneer  thin. 

I  was  angry  when  I  read  that.  I  was  anrpy  because 
marked  improvement  has  occurred  in  the  profession¬ 
alism  of  the  U.  S.  NCO  Corps  over  the  last  few  years. 
Ancpy  because  I  sense  toe  resurgence  of  confidence  in 
our  NCO  Corps.  Ancpy  because  I  know  that  our  NCO 
Corps  is  good  and  getting  better  and  the  article  didn’t 
say  that. 

I  User  reminded  mysdf  that  it  isn’t  media  recognition 
that  matters,  and  that  being  number  one  only  counts 
on  the  battlefield,  but  it  caused  me  to  pause  and  think 
bard  about  our  NCO  Corps  and  what  is  necessary,  for 
you  and  me,  to  make  it  even  better. 

b  a  letter  written  on  D-Day.  General  Patton  said  that: 

The  influence  one  man  cm  have  on  <xhm  is  a  never- 
ending  source  of  wonder  to  me  You  are  always  on 
parade  Otkcrrs  and  NCOs  who  through  laaness  and 
foolish  desire  to  be  popular  fad  to  enforce  discipline 
and  the  proper  use  of  equipment  in  peacetime  tufi 
fail  in  babe  And  if  they  fail  in  babe,  they  are  poicn 
tta)  mwdmn.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “good  field 
soldier.*'  You  are  either  a  good  soldier  or  a  bad 
soldier. 

General  Patton's  words  help  explain  how  we  can 
make  the  officer  and  NCO  Corps  better.  To  the  extent 
that  we  influence  those  entrusted  to  our  care  by  our  ex¬ 
amples  of  personal  and  professional  excel Hence,  the 
Army  ml  be  a  better  Army.  How  we  develop  this  in- 
flucncc for  positive  action,  and  how  we  focus  it  to  bring 
the  best  out  of  the  quality  people  and  equipment  avail¬ 
able  to  us  wiN  be  crucial  to  success. 

And  so  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  1  have  wih  you. 
I  want  to  focus  on  the  role  that  the  noncommisstoned 
officer  plays  in  each  of  the  four  areas  I  see  as  essential 
to  everything  that  we  do  in  today's  Army:  training, 
maintaining,  leading,  and  caring.  I  ask  that  each  of  you 
tfank  of  these  factors  in  terms  of  the  role  of  the  NCO 
You.  as  the  NCO  leadership  of  the  Army  ate.  in  fact, 
key  to  al  four. 

Itafaht g; 

Our  minion  it  to  prepare  soldiers  and  units  to  win 
in  combat  To  do  lha  our  Paining  must  be  tougjh.  reaks- 
ic.  and  di  slanging.  The  Rushans  haueophsate:  tram- 
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ing  tough,  battle  easy  This  training  has  to  be  related 
directly  to  battlefield  requirements  We  must  identify 
those  tasks  that  are  required  to  perform  our  wartime 
mission  and  make  them  the  basis  for  aE  our  collective 
and  individual  training  programs  Competent  soldiers, 
welded  together  through  tough.  realistic  battle  dulls.  with 
professionally  competent  leaders  at  the  cutting  edge, 
must  be  our  goal  t  bebeve  we  can  do  this  safely  if  we 
work  at  it  and  genuinely  care  for  our  soldiers  Good 
training  means  strong  leadership  development  irith  you 
and  your  fellow  SCO s  /uUy  responsible  jo*  individual 
training  and  with  the  cfficets  responsible  for  unit  train¬ 
ing.  In  the  held,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  good  commanders 
give  a  high  priority  to  training  their  trainers. 

Leaders  at  ail  leveb  must  be  capable  of  presenting 
a  well-thought-out  concept  of  operations  Then  they 
must  aggressively  prepare  for  war  fighting  with  battle 
drill  after  battle  dnil  Training  at  the  platoon  level  is  key 
to  winning  because  combat  at  the  small  unit  level  has 
enormous  impact  on  the  operational  level  of  warfare. 
A  Korean  War  hislonan  observed  that: 

ground  bathe  ts  a  senes  of  platoon  action* 

No  longer  can  a  held  commander  uarvd  on  a 
ha.  uke  Lse  or  Gram,  and  oversee  hi* 
formations  Orders  m  combat— the  orders  that 
ki2  men  and  get  them  taSkd-are  not  given  by 
generals,  or  even  by  majors  They  are  g.ven  by 
heutenant*  and  sergeant*,  and  sometimes  PFCs 

TNj  importance  of  the  small  unit  leader  is  being 
amplified  as  we  begin  fielding  the  world's  finest  fight 
infantry  division  This  new  division  will  be  a  small, 
flexible  and  versatile  fighting  force,  capable  of 
responding  qwcliV?  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  conflict 
environments 

These  fight  forces  will  be  fully  trained  and  prepared 
to  engage  in  aggressive  smaS-uiut  actions  tn  day  or  nigh! 
since  ail  combat  soldiers  will  have  night  sights  The 
diverse  demands  placed  on  the  dtvi$*on  wiS  require  yea! 
6*jJbAty  which  can  only  be  achieved  by  maintaining 
high  standards  of  discipline  and  physical  conditioning, 
and  by  extensive  tramang  focused  on  basic  combat  sk& 
The  austerity  of  personnel  and  equipment  wti  be  offset 
by  highly  pamed  soldiers  and  aggressive,  skilled 
sergeants  and  lieutenants  who  understand  An  Land 
Battle  doctrine  and  how  to  use  it 

We  must  ham  as  we  exptd  to  fight  We  need  to 
ensure  that  al  colevtrve  and  ndbvxiual  traewig  supports 
our  wartime  mission.  You.  as  the  Aimys  senior  Miners. 


have  a  key  role  in  making  this  happen. 


To  accomplish  our  missions,  the  nation  entrusts  to 
our  care  its  youth  and  its  resources.  There  can  be  no 
yeater  responsibility  As  stewards  of  the  Army's  assets, 
we  must  be  alert  for  ways  to  improve  the  efficiency, 
effectiveness,  and  safety  of  all  our  operations.  This  is 
both  a  leadership  and  a  management  responsibility  If 
we  fail  m  this  important  endeavor,  we  w£  waste  valuable 
resources  we  may  need  one  day  to  fight  and  win. 

The  very  serious  responsibility  for  maintaining  what 
we  are  given  is  based  on  the  hard  reality  that  we  wifl 
never  have  all  the  equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and 
funds  we  require  On  the  battlefield,  we  will  be  short 
because  of  combat  losses,  accidents,  interruptions  in  the 
supply  system,  or  just  insufficient  resources  to  fill  aU 
needs  Thus,  a  well-trained  soldier  must  be  taught  to 
maintain  and  conserve  what  he  has— in  peace  and  war. 

The  key  to  good  maintaining  is  to  change  the  way 
we  think  about  maintenance.  We  have  grown  up.  by 
and  large,  in  a  peacetime  Army  where  we  have 
separated  training  from  maintaining.  We  go  to  the  field, 
train  for  four.  five,  six  days,  and  then  we  come  back 
in.  stand  down,  and  we  maintain. 

We  cannot  separate  training  from  maintaining  and 
standing  down  to  maintain  al  the  National  Training 
Center,  we  could  not  stand  down  in  Grenada,  and  we 
cannot  stand  down  if  we  go  to  war  We  have  to  maintain 
as  we  go— inteyating  the  maintenance  mission  into  our 
peacetime  training— and  train  for  our  wartime  mission 
as  we  maintain.  We  have  to  change  our  way  of  thinking 
to  recognize  that  training  and  maintaining  go  hand  in 
glove,  that  we  have  to  do  exercises  in  the  field  where 
we  maintain  at  die  same  time.  That  means,  changing 
the  mind  set  and  culture  as  to  how  we  look  at  Graining. 

Thn  is  the  only  way  we  wiB  be  able  to  meet  the 
maintaining  chalenges  before  us.  building  on  the 
substantial  improvements  already  made  to  support 
better  out  soldiers  It  wii  take  a  dedicated  effort  from 
each  of  us  to  continue  this  proyess 


General  Bradley  once  said  that: 
links*  each  non-coeamaiioaed  officer  has 


*  *  *  * 


«f Mfctottt  m  excess  oi  the  responsabiity  he 
holds,  he  is  an  unjvditatile  part  o I  a  mStay 
machine. 

What  he  means  is  that  NCOs  must  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves  if  they  are  to  grow  and  to  lead  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

The  effective  noncommissioned  officer  is  one  who  is 
looked  upon  by  his  soldiers  with  professional  respect, 
because  he  provides  them  with  sound  information  cn 
how  to  do  the  job.  how  to  handle  the  equipment,  how 
to  perform  tactically,  how  to  cope  with  "the  system." 
because  he  teaches  them.  Building  on  that  confidence, 
those  soldiers  wiS  seek  their  sergeant's  counsel  on  mat¬ 
ters  more  stressful  and  more  personal  The  resulting 
soldier  /sergeant  relationships  are  essential  elements  in 
building  cohesive  unite— units  that  will  hang  together 
and  perform  aggressively  and  successfully  on  the 
An  Land  battlefield 

On  that  battlefield,  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat  very  kkefy  wil  be  the  leadership  of  NCOs  Recog¬ 
nising  this  fact.  we  have  made  NCO  training  our  num¬ 
ber  one  priority  and  we  are  moving  to  provide  al  NCOs 
with  leader  training  that  is  driven  by  AirLand  Battle  re¬ 
quirements  and  doctrinaly  finked  with  the  training  given 
their  commissioned  counterparts. 

But  as  senior  leaders  and  trainers,  it  is  up  to  you  to 
teach  and  coach.  Picking  up  where  the  sdvoolhousv 
leaves  of/  you  are  tasked  with  developing  noncommis¬ 
sioned  leaders  You  can  do  this  only  if  you  create  a 
learning  environment  for  your  NCOs  by  fighting  to  see 
that  they  are  given  responsibility  commensurate  with 
their  tank  and  capabilities,  trained  to  do  their  fobs,  and 
held  accountable  for  their  performance.  You  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  impress  upon  them  that  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  jobs  they  do  is  to  provide  their  soldiers  a  sense 
of  identity  with  the  unit— a  sense  of  belonging  and 
support. 

That  leads  me  to  my  fourth  essential. 

Cwtm§ 

It's  been  said  many  times  that  die  sergeants  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Army— and  I  can  find  no  way  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  that  thought.  The  NCO  Corps  is  indeed 
the  kfebload  and  the  strength  and  the  muscle  of  our 


force.  You  are  the  ones  who  translate  missions  from 
theory  into  reality— and  in  so  doing  —have  a  hands- 
on  role  in  safeguarding  our  nation.  A  soldier  can  ask 
for  no  greater  trust  than  that. 

As  leaders  today,  we  must  understand  the  human 
dimension.  We  must  understand  that  todays  soldiers 
look  for  steady,  caring  leadership.  In  return,  the  sol¬ 
dier  will  give  his  loyalty,  his  commitment,  and.  if  called 
for.  his  fife.  As  leaders,  we  all  must  ensure  we  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  such  trust  This  means  being  "on  parade"  24 
hours  a  day.  demonstrating  ethical  and  professional  ex¬ 
cellence  as  we  care  for  soldiers  and  their  families. 

You  as  senior  NCOs  have  a  special  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  this  concern  for  the  soldier  and  his  family. 
Special  because  you  are  so  much  a  part  of  their  daily 
lives,  always  sharing  and  coaching  and  most 
importantly,  teaching  soldiers.  NCOs.  and  young 
officers. 

I  think  the  sergeant  major  who  wrote  me  the  letter 
1  quoted  easier  would  be  reassured  today  Reassured 
by  the  new’  patriotism  that  is  spreading  across  our 
country  Reassured  by  the  confidence  in  our  mifitary 
and  is  professional  capabilities  Reassured  by  the  quality 
of  our  soldiers  and  their  Noncommissioned  Officer 
CoipS- 

BuS  we  must  never  forget  that  those  of  us  who  value 
freedom  must  be  prepared  to  resist  any  threat  to  it 
whatever  form  it  takes,  and  whenever  and  wherever 
it  occurs. 

And  that  although  freedom  is  a  gift  of  God.  freedom 
b  never  really  free  it  is  the  costliest  thing  in  the  world 
And  freedom  b  never  paid  for  in  a  lump  sum.  New 
installments  come  due  in  each  generation. 

AS  our  nation,  or  any  nation,  can  give  to  each  new 
generation  ts  the  possibility  of  freedom  We  cannot 
inherit  freedom  any  mote  than  we  can  inherit  virtue  or 
character 

I  believe  the  American  people  can  be  confident  that 
thb  proud  and  ready  Army  b  prepared  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  our  great  nation  !  believe  the 
Noncommissioned  Officer  Corps  is  mare  than  equal  to 
thb  important  Russian. 


*  *  *  * 
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Address  at  the 

ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  ANNUAL  MEETING 

SheraUm-Washingron  Hotel  Waiiungtco.  DC 
Tuesday.  16  October  1964 


Good  afternoon  I  am  proud  to  address  the 
members  and  friends  of  this  Association  today.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  among  those  who 
acknowledge  the  essential  role  of  the  aimed  forces  in 
maintaining  the  security  of  our  nation,  those  who  share 
a  concern  about  the  spirit  and  strength  of  our  mifeary 
forces,  and  those  who  are  action-oriented  in  providing 
support  for  die  United  States  Army. 

The  presentation.  "Today's  Army  Proud  and 
Ready.”  was  a  stirring  rendition  of  our  Army’s  history. 
We  saw-  that  people  have  always  been  "stage  center” 
in  the  Army,  even  in  the  days  of  die  Continental  Army 
In  fact,  in  1798.  George  Washington  said  to  Henry 
Knox: 

My  tat  wish  would  be  that  my  nukiry  family, 
and  die  whole  army,  should  ccnsxkr  themselves 
as  a  band  of  brothers,  wftng  end  ready,  to  (he 
for  each  other 

As  many  of  you  know.  Secretary  Marsh  and  I  have 
declared  the  1984  Army  theme  as  the  "Year  of  the 
Army  Family  ”  This  theme  builds  on  and  continues  «f 
forts  from  previous  themes  just  as  next  year's  theme  wd 
continue  the  efforts  related  to  the  Army  Family  Today 
I  want  to  dacuss  the  readiness  of  the  Array  Family:  a 
family'  of  components,  a  family  of  uiutx,  and  a  family 
of  people. 

We  are  aS  concerned  about  the  threat  of  war,  the 
Soviet  mikary  buildup,  the  rise  of  international  ter¬ 
rorism.  the  proMeration  of  sophisticated  armaments, 
and  the  growing  dependence  of  the  United  States  and 
esaftes  on  overseas  resources  There's  no  evidence  that 
the  threats  to  our  security  interests  and  peace  writ  damn- 
dh  Therefore,  readiness  is  die  Army's  number  one  task 
We  must  be  ready  to  go  to  w*i  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  being  ready  for  war  is  die  best  way  to  assure  peace. 
Grenada  ts  a  graphic  example 

!  mentioned  that  the  Army  is  a  family  Pest,  we  can 
say  we  are  a  family  of  components  We  ace  a  Total 
Army,  an  Army  that  consists  of  an  Active  Component, 
Reserve  Components  (the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard),  and  a  ciukan  component. 


Today,  forty-six  percent  of  our  cotnbai  support  (itfty 
percent  in  the  future)  and  nearly  seventy  percent  of  our 
combat  service  support  comes  from  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nent  units.  Forty-two  percent  of  our  divisional  combat 
capabifify  comes  from  the  Army  National  Guard  There 
are  over  250.000  members  in  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  Army  ctv&ans  serve  in  the  United  States  and 
39  other  countries  around  the  world  If  we  go  to  war 
tomorrow,  it  wiS  be  the  Total  Army  that  fights  for  and 
secures  the  peace 

Contrary  to  some  reports,  the  readiness  of  the  Total 
Army  has  improved  dramatically  Our  soldiers  ate  the 
best  !  have  seen.  The  Active  Army  is  recruiting  top- 
quality  people  (almost  91  percent  HSDG.  less  than  1 1 
percent  category  IV)  With  higher  quality  men  and 
women  pining  the  service,  the  state  of  discipline 
throughout  die  Army  is  superb:  the  indicators  of  morale 
and  dsapfcne  are  at  al-time  highs  In  the  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents.  unit  dnH  strength  is  up  significantly  (56%  to 
670k.  19  percent  increase)  and  fulltime  manning  ts  on 
the  upswing  {increased  from  6  percent  to  9  percent,  and 
cventualy  going  to  10  percent.) 

Equipment  modernization  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid 
pace.  The  most  massive  modernization  program  in  the 
Army's  history  is  underway —over  400  new  systems  are 
programmed  to  enter  the  force  To  date,  we  have  field 
ed  over  2.000  Abrams  tanks,  1,300  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicles.  550  Black  Hawk  helicopter*.  and  many  other 
pieces  of  equipment  that  wsll  provide  the  benefits  of 
modem  technology  to  American  soldiers  on  the  bat- 
ttafidd 

Under  the  concept  “the  first  to  fight,  is  the  first  to  be 
eq  tupped."  the  Reserve  Components  are  getting  their 
share  of  new  equipment  This  year,  the  Army  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  are  receiving  $900  mahon  worth 
of  new  equipment,  in  1985.  they  will  get  $14  Nikon 
m  new  equipment;  and.  an  the  next  five  years,  they  wdl 
receive  almost  $5  Nihon  worth  of  new  equipment 

Training  has  improved  signi&andy  Short  of  combat, 
die  National  Training  Center  provides  the  most 
chalengmg  turning  found  anywhere  m  the  world  links 
(tarn  agarot  opponents  using  Soviet-style  tactics  and 
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equipment  This  year.  24  battalions— including  one 
Reserve  Component  battalion— will  rotate  through  the 
National  Training  Center.  Next  year.  28  battafcons— 
including  five  Reserve  Component  battalions— are 
programmed  to  train  there. 

Modem  training  devices  and  simulators  are  being 
procurred:  for  example,  improved  laser  engagement 
simulators  (MILES).  Right  Simulators,  battle  simulation 
systems,  and  tank  gunnery  simulators  This  year  we 
have  spent  $550  million  for  training  devices  and  Simu¬ 
lators.  a  five-fold  increase  since  1980  Effective  use  of 
these  devices  provides  higher  quaidy  training,  adds 
greater  training  flexibility,  saves  dollars,  and  results  in 
fewer  training  accidents. 

Range  modernization  results  in  soldiers  who  ate  bet¬ 
ter  trained  to  fight  and  survive  on  the  modem  battlefield 
With  the  help  of  Congress,  funding  foe  ranges  has  in¬ 
creased  significantly  in  the  past  four  years. 

Also.  Reserve  Component  Overseas  Deployment 
Training  has  increased  almost  four-fold  since  1980. 
providing  demanding  out-of-country  training  for 
Reserve  Component  personnel  and  units  Participation 
of  Army  Reserve  Civil  Affairs  personnel  in  Grenada  is 
an  example  of  this  training  and  demonstrates  the  reali¬ 
ty  of  the  Total  Army 

Loguacal  support  t^  improved  sutoiantialy  increas¬ 
ing  the  fill  of  our  wartime  >*qtupment  stocks  in  Europe 
and  Korea  (POMCUS  up  70.000  slons)  has  reduced 
deployment  tones  and  s trategfe  xft  requirements  In¬ 
creases  w  depot  maintena  tee  funding  (up  71  percent) 
have  reduced  maintenance  and  repair  backlogs  (down 
28 percent).  Improved  mwntory  levels  of  War  Reserve 
Stocks  (up  28  percent!  help  to  sustain  our  combat  ef¬ 
forts  und  the  nation’s  production  base  can  accommo¬ 
date  wartime  resupply  demands. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  indicators  that  tek  the 
Total  Army’s  readmes*  story.  The  Army  is  better 
manned,  equipped.  Bowed,  and  supported  than  at  any 
tone  in  recent  history. 

1  want  to  add  that  in  the  family  of  components  (the 
Total  Army).  I  include  our  retirees  They  are  a  link  to 
our  distinguished  past.  and.  from  them,  we  draw 
strength  and  encouragement  for  the  future  The  slogan 
1)  S  Army  Retoed  -Std  Serving  ’  signifies  the  sup 
portrwe  attitude  of  a  special  group  of  people  whose  tal¬ 
ents  we  in  in  the  Active  Army  are  trying  to  tap  fuKy 

The  Total  Army."  then,  t*  a  formidable  force  When 
one  adds  up  the  Active  and  Reserve  Component  mem 


bas.  avion  employees,  and  retirees— and  al  their  fam¬ 
ily  members— landpower  is  six  miHon  strong. 

The  second  way  one  can  look  at  the  Army  Is  as  a 
family  of  units.  Our  soldiers  belong  to  squads,  crews, 
or  sections,  and  they  belong  to  companies,  battalions, 
brigades,  and  divisions.  In  a  sense,  units  are  families 
Wears  working  hard  to  ensure  that  the  heakh  of  these 
units  is  the  best  it  can  be. 

For  example,  unit  cohesion  is  the  goal  of  the  Army’s 
new  manning  system,  or  the  “COHORT”  and 
“regunentaT  systems.  These  programs  were  designed 
several  years  ago  to  improve  readiness  by  keeping  sol¬ 
diers  together  in  units  for  longer  periods  of  tone. 

The  results,  so  far.  are  encouraging.  Soldiers  in  the 
initial  COHORT  units  appear  to  be  doing  better  than 
the  Army  average  in  several  measured  activities.  They 
score  high  on  common  task  tests,  and  they  reenfet  at 
rates  that  exceed  (he  Army  average.  Finally,  their  atth- 
txm  rales  are  less  than  non  COHORT  units,  and  they 
have  fewer  discipknafy  problems. 

However,  soldiers,  not  statistics  Id  the  story.  Let  me 
pass  on  some  quotes  from  soldiers  in  COHORT  units 
They  say:  "1  know  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
everybody  in  the  un*"  1  know  these  people  better  than 
I  have  ever  known  any  soldiers  in  my  career.'  “We 
know  what  each  man  is  capable  of  "  “We  know  who 
might  fail  or  who  wil  need  more  support  than  some¬ 
one  else."  ^ere  Ike  brothem"  “We're  ike  a  femijy." 

These  soldiers  fed  good  about  their  units.  That  is  how 
we  want  soldiers  to  feel  about  their  tank  crew,  their 
howtoer  section,  and  the#  infantry  squad  The  Israeli 
and  British  armies  know  something  about  unit  cohesion 
They  know  that  in  cohesive  units— where  there  is  sfeong 
bonding  between  leader  and  lad— there  are  fewer 
casualties  resulting  from  the  shock  of  battle. 

Thus,  unit  cohesion  is  a  force  mufepker  in  combat 
The  COHORT  concept  is  being  expanded  to  include 
battafcon-sued  units  Eight  stateside  and  Europe  based 
units  have  been  selected  to  participate  in  1966:  and. 
in  the  future,  we  see  similar  exchanges  between  fee 
Continental  US.  Alaska.  Korea,  and  Panama  We  are 
extending  the  concept  in  a  measured,  thoughtful  way. 
to  ensure  that  the  intended  benefits  are  achieved 

The  feed  way  one  can  look  at  the  Aimy  is  as  a  tomi 
ly  of  people,  the  tradtoonal  view  General  Eisenhower 
said  that:  “  attention  to  the  individual  is  the  key  to 
success  because  American  manpower  is  not  only  our 


moss  preooiis  commodity— it  will ...  always  be  in  short 
supply."  The  Aitny  has  always  had  a  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  to  take  care  of  its  own.  Today,  however,  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  better 
care  tor  the  Army  family  and  enhanced  combat 
readiness. 

If  the  soldier  knows  that  his  family  ts  provided  and 
cared  for  hel  do  hisyobbeter  and  his  unit  wifi  be  more 
capable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  beteves  that  his  famdy 
is  not  being  taken  care  of.  his  morale  wifi  drop,  and 
combat  readiness  wifi  suffer. 

Conversely,  if  the  Army  takes  care  of  its  families— if 
it  provides  and  genuinely  cares  for  the*  needs— then 
our  famifies  wifi  support  the  Army's  missions  and  rein¬ 
force  the  efforts  of  our  soldiers.  To  the  extent  we  can 
make  Army  famifies  feel  better  about  the  Army,  and 
the  family  support  provided  by  the  Army,  the  better  wifi 
be  the  soldier,  the  Army,  and  our  defenses. 

The  operation  m  Grenada  provides  a  clear  example 
Our  soldiers  and  units  performed  superbly  A  less 
acclaimed,  but  equally  important  pan  of  that  success 
was  die  role  played  by  Army  famifies  Within  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  at  Port  Bragg  and  the  Ranger  battal¬ 
ions  at  Foil  Stewart  and  Fort  Lewis,  family  members 
operated  support  group*  to  inform  and  asstsi  themselves 
and  to  reduce  demands  on  the  deploying  forces. 

Further,  they  assisted  by  packing  health  and  comfort 
«ems  for  shipment  to  Grenada  For  the  first  time,  fami¬ 
ly  members  were  pan  of  the  notification  teams  that  in¬ 
formed  famifits  of  casualties,  and  they  provided  a 
support  system  for  the  affected  family  members  By  the 
same  token,  our  soldiers  were  confident  the  Army  was 
concerned  about  thee  famifies  and  would  assist  them 
if  needed.  This  operation  exemplifies  the  nature  of  the 
two-way  commitment  that  mats  between  the  Army  and 
its  f  imam 

The  Army  is  an  institution,  not  an  occupation  Sol- 
dim  take  an  oath  of  service  to  the  naion  and  he  Army, 
rather  than  simply  accept  a  job  As  an  institution,  the 
Army  hasa  moral  obfigttion  locate  lor  its  service  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  families  They,  'orrespondoYjiy.  have  ok 
ligations  to  the  nation  and  the  Army  These  obligations 
arc  unique  because  the  sokfim  must  accept  an  unfinut 
ed  kabfity  contract,  whereby  some  day  they  may  be 
caltd  upon  to  gjue  thee  five*  for  their  country 

In  January  1984.  we  pubfiihed  a  FamJy  Action  Plan, 
a  plan  dmgned  to  matt  the  apadfic  needs  of  Amp  fam¬ 
ine*.  ft  tecogmaes  resources  are  kenned.  Mvrtttfniar-rt 


family  programs  with  other  readiness  priorities.  We  are 
“mowg  out"  on  those  programs  that  can  be  implement¬ 
ed  within  our  existing  resources  and  we  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  momentum  in  future  years.  I  am  personally 
committed  to  improving  the  human  dimension  of  our 
combat  readiness. 

I  am  proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished  to  date 
Our  r  xni  efforts  have  concentrated  on  issues  that  have 
a  high  payoff  and  a  low  cost  Three  themes  emerge: 
>aitnership.  weflness.  and  a  sense  of  community.  Let 
me  describe  briefly  some  of  the  programs  which  sup¬ 
port  these  themes. 

For  instance,  family  support  groups  and  command 
team  training  are  two  good  examples  of  establishing  a 
partnership  whereby  the  Army  and  family  members 
work  together  to  enhance  Army  life  Family  support 
group*  are  informal  networks  of  volunteers  who  enrich 
family  fife  on  a  continuing  basis  and  provide  assistance 
to  families  during  unit  deployments.  Command  team 
training  prepares  leaders  and  their  wives  to  estfibfeh  pro 
grams  «  the  command  that  bond  partnerships  between 
soldiers,  their  famdies.  and  the  unit. 

Our  Family  Advocacy  Program  highlights  our  con¬ 
cern  for  developing  wellness  among  our  famifies.  This 
program  addresses  the  problems  of  spouse  and  child 
abuse  through  detection,  prevention,  and  education 
We  draw  on  the  diaradenakscf  our  many  healthy  lam 
ifies  to  help  those  needing  assistance  Hew  the  logic 
is  to  capdakee  on  what  is  working  weM 

Our  voluntary  programs  such  as  Army  Community 
Sendee  and  youth  activities  provide  a  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity.  a  sense  of  belonging,  for  those  who  provide  sup¬ 
port  through  voluntary  efforts  These  programs,  in  him, 
benefit  the  entire  Army  community  In  each  of  flies# 
initiatives,  the  Army  cham -of -command,  at  afi  levels, 
ts  actively  involved 

Other  programs  indude  funded  student  travel,  local 
seminars,  family  safety  programs,  and  research  and 
evaluation  of  family  programs  In  FY8S  we  wH  spend 
$72  rndfion  (non-construction)  fee  family  programs.  In 
the  future,  we  intend— with  strong  support  from 
Congress— to  double  chat  amount  and  mote. 

Our  programs  wifi  indude  resources  to  accelerate  the 
upgrade  and  construction  of  child  care  centers  and 
physical  fitness  centers  and  to  provide  additional 
resource*  for  our  exceptional  family  program  New  pro- 
grams  wifi  support  ACS  motions  such  as  financial  as- 
jrtWict*  end  oimwimfr  education  programs,  supervision 
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of  home-based  childcare,  (amity  member  employment  Specialist  Buckley's  statement  needs  no  elaboration 
referral  programs  for  both  salaried  and  volunteer  jobs,  from  me.  Where  there  exists  a  two-way  commitment, 
and  family  service  coordinators  to  provide  counseling  the  Army,  its  soldiers,  and  their  fami&es  will  contract 
and  other  support  services  for  exceptional  family  a  partnership— a  partnership  that  directly  enhances 
members.  Army  readiness. 


These  efforts  indicate  the  Army's  commitment  to  the 
human  dimension-  Do  they  make  a  difference?  You  bet 
they  do! 

Specialist  Four  Robert  Buckley.  from  Ft.  Bragg,  told 
a  story  to  a  member  of  my  personal  staff  last  week  that 
explains  the  nature  of  the  two-way  commitment  we 
want  between  the  Army,  its  soldiers,  and  their  families: 

Specialist  Buckley,  while  parachuting  from  an  air¬ 
plane.  suffered  an  aneurysm  in  the  brain  A  serious 
operation  took  place,  and  medical  expats  were  doubtful 
about  his  chances  for  survival.  But  he  did  survive  and 
today  he  puts  n  this  way: 

Lle's  <&hcuibM  are  always  cropping  up.  but. 
the  Army,  people  make  up  for  the  tfcnga  that  go 
wrong  There  •»  always  someone  who  w*5  help 

When  the  doctors  thought  I  would  never  make 
t.  my  une  never  gave  up  They  stayed  behind 
mf  my  mj  my  thi  wboit 

wty. 

Word*  cannot  opr***  my  thanks  and  the  thanks 
of  my  wde  for  the  care  that  my  company 
commander,  my  fret  serge***  *vd  my  Army 
buddies  showed  us  during  the  meet  dfbtufc  nme 
m  our  mK  That's  wtv.'  the  Army  *  al  about - 
takmg  cere  of  each  other  f  apprecWM  whet  the 
Army  «s  domg  for  faults,  and  I'm  proud  to  be 
a  soaker 


Much  has  been  accomplished:  much  remains  to  be 
done.  We  will  need  the  strong  support  of  this 
Association— and  of  the  entire  Army  community— as 
weft  as  the  support  of  Congress  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
we  have  to  those  who  serve  in  defense  of  our  nation. 

A  soldier  in  one  of  our  earner  wars  carried  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prayer: 

I  asked  God  for  strength .  tHwi  !  might  achieve 
I  was  made  weak  that  I  mash*  t***  humbly  to  obey 
l  asked  for  health  that  1  mghe  do  greater  dungs 
I  was  given  m&rmey  that  I  mgh>  do  bets*?  things 
i  asked  fee  power  that  I  nvghi  have  the  prarse  c4  men 
!  was  given  weakness  that  I  msgh*  feer*  die  need  of  God 
{  asked  for  eSi  things  that  I  enjoy  B? 

I  was  gtvei.  Be  that  I  nujht  enjoy  ail  dungs 
i  got  nothing  that  i  asked  fc*~bui  evnythna  I  had  hoped 
for 

I  am  among  *S  men.  mow  nrhly  bfesaed 

AS  of  us— soldher  and  cmfcan  alike— are  richly  biased 
to  be  Americans  We  have  God  sgft  of  freedom:  a  gift 
protected  by  those  who  went  before  us.  a  gji»  w«sn  turn 
must  protect  for  our  children  Those  of  us  who  serve 
M  the  Array  are  further  blessed  because  we  have  the 
privilege  o!  serving  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  when 
our  service  most  counts 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you 


AMERICAN  LEGION 
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Today's  Combat  Soldier*:  Trailed  to  ftgfet  and  Win 


*Y"here  «*  widespread  debate  about  whether  or  not 
A  U  S  forces  a«  property 

contemporary  and  future  global  challenges  The 
operative  elements  of  mitaary  strategy — landpower 
taapower.  and  aepower— are  under  scrutiny  The 
*vmy  fat.  of  course,  mot*  concerned  about  taftdfcBwer. 
btehrreirtk'  the  deal we  arm  of  mdftary  power 


However,  the  key  is  balance  Landpower.  seapowee. 
arid  arrpower  —combined  weh  elbes— must  work 
together  tc  protect  niton*!  interests 

Readiness  is  our  most  eupertant  task,  and  substantial 
improvements  have  occurred  over  the  past  four  years 
Our  sokfeas  are  the  best!  have  seen  move*  34  yean 


We  are  modernizing  our  equipment  with  the  best 
technology  American  industry  can  provide,  and  our 
training  as  well  as  sustaining  capabilities  have  improved 
significantly. 

In  an  age  of  strategic  nuclear  parity,  landpower  is 
taking  on  increased  importance.  Conventional  ground 
forces  play  an  important  role  across  the  entire  spectrum 
of  conflict.  They  provide  both  a  deterrent  and  a  war 
fighting  capability.  Landpower's  utility  stems  from  its 
capability  to  exercise  direct,  continuing,  and  decisive 
control  over  land,  resources,  and  people.  Only 
landpower  is— at  once— visible,  usable,  flexible,  and 
credible. 

Landpower  contributes  importantly  to  deterrence  of 
mid-to-high  intensity  conflict.  It  raises  the  nuclear 
threshold  and  demonstrates  American  willingness  to 
honor  its  commitments.  A  strong  conventional  deterrent 
must  be  maintained  in  Europe,  Southwest  Asia,  and 
Northeast  Asia.  Furthermore,  military  support  and 
assistance  can  enhance  stability  and  improve  prospects 
for  deterring  conflict  in  troubled  areas  of  the  world. 

Should  deterrence  fail,  landpower  provides  a  war 
fighting  capability  that  has  utility  in  low-intensity  as  well 
as  mid-to-high  intensity  conflicts.  Given  the  Soviet  ability 
to  project  power  worldwide  and  the  increase  in  terrorism 
and  insurgency  in  the  Third  World,  low-intensity  conflict 
is  the  most  likely  challenge  we  face  in  the  future. 

Tne  Army,  the  mainstay  of  American  landpower, 
must  organize,  train,  and  equip  its  forces  first  to  deter, 
and  second,  to  fight  and  win  if  deterrence  fails.  To 
accomplish  these  tasks,  we  are  shaping  today’s 
landpower  to  meet  tomorrow’s  challenges.  We  are 
developing  forces  that  are  more  flexible,  responsive,  and 
deployable.  In  short,  we  are  increasing  the  strategic 
flexibility  of  the  Army. 

To  accomplish  this  aim,  money  and  manpower  must 
be  carefully  managed.  In  addition,  we  must  continue 
with  our  heavy  force  modernization  program— the  most 
extensive  in  our  peacetime  history.  Over  2,000  Abrams 
tanks.  1,200  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles,  100  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  Systems,  and  550  new  Black  Hawk 
helicopters  have  entered  service  since  1980.  Their 
fielding  will  not  be  completed  until  the  m<d-  1990s. 

We  must  have  a  proper  balance  between  heavy  and 
light  forces.  Predominantly  heavy  forces  are  necessary 
to  protect  our  security  in  Europe  and  to  a  lesser  degree 


in  Korea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Light  forces  are  required 
for  those  contingencies  calling  for  rapid  response  and 
strategic  deployment. 

Balance  will  be  restored  In  several  important  ways. 
The  7th  Infantry  Division  is  being  restructured  to  a  light 
division  design;  a  17th  active  Army  division  (also  light 
infantry)  will  be  activated  in  FY85;  the  9th  Infantry 
Division  (Motorized)  will  sustain  our  efforts  to  capitalize 
on  high  technology;  and  a  third  Ranger  battalion  and 
a  new  Special  Forces  Group  will  be  organized. 
Additionally,  our  armored  and  mechanized  divisions  will 
be  realigned  in  order  to  streamline  certain  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  elements. 

The  key  to  modernizing  our  light  forces  is  the  new 
light  infantry  division.  Rapid  deployability  is  key. 
Although  only  10,000  soldiers  strong,  the  light  division 
will  have  a  better  “tooth-to-tail”  combat  ratio  than  other 
divisions.  It  will  deploy  overseas  in  one-third  the  time 
needed  by  current  divisions.  This  capability  gives  us 
strategic  flexibility.  The  light  division  is  configured 
primarily  for  low-intensity  conflicts;  however,  it  can  be 
used  also  in  mid-to-high  intensity  conflicts  by 
augmenting  its  combat  power  and  sustainability  with 
tailored  corps  units. 

We  are  also  upgrading  the  quality  of  our  Reserve 
Components.  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  have 
become  a  top  priority.  In  FY84,  over  $900  million  of 
new  equipment  was  issued  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve, 
and  this  year  we  plan  to  issue  over  $1.4  billion.  Today, 
forty-six  percent  of  our  combat  support  and  seventy 
percent  of  our  combat  service  support  come  from  the 
Reserve  Components. 

“Jointness”  is  a  key  to  success.  Earlier  this  year, 
General  Gabriel,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Air  Force,  and  I 
signed  an  Army-Air  Force  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
that  will  better  coordinate  budget  priorities,  eliminate 
duplicative  functions,  and  promote  more  efficient 
operations  in  wartime.  A  similar  initiative  was  signed 
this  summer  by  the  chief  logisticians  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy. 

The  Army  is  moving  forward  to  Improve  the  readiness 
of  its  forces.  We  are  creating  an  Army  that  is  more 
strategically  flexible — ready  and  better  suited  to  meet 
tomorrow’s  challenges.  Shaping  America’s  landpower 
now  is  necessary  to  assure  peace  with  freedom  for  future 
generations  of  Americans. 
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To  Army  Leaders  of  all  Ranks 


W 


ould  you  give  your  life  for  a  civilian  corporation? 


Probably  not.  Only  soldiers  are  in  the  business  of 
pledging  their  lives  to  a  higher  calling.  While 
comparisons  are  sometimes  made,  the  Army  is  not  a 
corporation.  It  is  an  institution,  a  profession,  a  way  of 
life— not  just  an  occupation.  Corporations  do  not  have 
oaths,  professions  do.  You  and  I.  and  every  other 
soldier  in  the  Army,  have  taken  an  oath  of  service  to 
our  nation;  an  oath  that  could  demand  from  us  the 
uliiWiifd  sacrifice  of  out  lives. 

But  it  is  not  a  one-way  street.  In  return  for  our 
commitment  to  that  oath,  the  Army  assumes  moral  and 
ethical  obligations  to  its  soldiers  and  their  families.  They 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  the  Army  will  care  for  their 
needs.  Moreover,  enhancing  soldier  and  family 
readiness  is  the  same  as  enhancing  Army  readiness.  The 


Army  meets  these  obligations  through  each  of  us — the 
leaders  of  today’s  Army. 

Throughout  the  Army,  we  are  implementing  far- 
reaching  programs  that  will  affect  how  we  care  for  Army 
soldiers  and  families,  now  and  in  the  future.  But,  as  one 
young  soldier  recently  told  me,  more  than  programs, 
“you’ve  got  to  get  the  commanders  to  care.”  What  a 
simple,  yet  challenging  statement. 

This  editien  af  Soldier  Support  Journal  outlines  some 
of  the  tools  we  should  use  to  take  better  eare  of  our 
soldiers  and  their  families.  Put  them  in  your  leadership 
tool  kit.  All  of  us  must  keep  in  mind  the  young  soldier’s 
request— get  commanders  to  care.  We  must  act  as  if 
the  fate  of  our  nation  depends  on  leading  and  caring. 
Because  it  does! 


ARMY  RD&A 
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Innovation:  The  Tough  Requirement 


We  are  living  in  a  rapidly  changing  and  hostile 
world.  New  technnologies  are  developing  faster 
than  our  materiel  acquisition  process  is  able  to  integrate 
them.  Demographic  trends  are  yielding  a  shrinking  man¬ 
power  pool  from  which  we  must  compete  for  quality 
recruits.  At  the  same  time,  economic  cycles— often 
driven  by  dwindling  natural  resources— are  intensifying 
political  tensions  around  the  world.  Thus,  the  threats 
that  present  challenges  to  the  United  States  Army  are 
more  diversified  and  more  sophisticated.  Faced  with 
these  changes  and  threats,  how  will  the  Army  be  suc¬ 
cessful? 

At  the  moment,  the  Army  Is  undergoing  the  most 
extensive  modernization  effort  in  its  history.  That  effort 
contains  the  products  of  past  innovation  such  as  turbine 
engines  for  the  Ml  tank,  night  vision  devices  for  soldiers 
and  equipment,  extensive  adaptation  of  electronics  and 
computer  technology  for  C3I  systems,  light  infantry 
divisions,  and  the  hi-tech  division  to  name  just  a  few, 
However,  more  Innovation  will  be  required  in  order  to 


meet  the  challenges  of  the  future,  especially  to  develop 
our  doctrine,  organizations,  tactics,  training,  materiel 
and  leaders.  We  must  stretch  the  benefits  of  all  the 
resources  that  are  entrusted  to  our  care  to  achieve  the 
maximum  return  on  our  investment. 

However,  as  with  any  bureaucracy,  institutional 
dilemmas  exist  in  the  Army  that  tend  to  dampen  our 
ability  to  innovate  successfully.  This  article,  using  Army 
Aviation  as  an  historical  example,  examines  the  process 
of  Innovation  and  suggests  some  approaches  for 
overcoming  the  debilitating  effects  of  these  dilemmas. 
As  we  proceed,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  following 
quotation  from  the  book,  In  Search  of  Excellence:  “The 
new  idea  either  finds  a  champion  or  dies  ....  No 
ordinary  involvement  with  a  new  idea  provides  the 
energy  required  to  cope  with  the  indifference  and 
resistance  that  major  technological  change  provokes— 
Champions  of  new  invention  display  persistence  and 
courage  of  heroic  quality." 


★  ★  ★  ★ 


The  Lessons  oj  History 

In  1983,  my  predecessor  and  1  decided  to  organize 
a  new  combat  branch— Army  Aviation.  This  event 
culminated  a  process  of  innovation  that  began  in  World 
War  l  and  that  had  to  overcome  numerous  challenges 
along  the  way.  The  first  challenge  was  how  to  observe 
artillery  fire  from  the  air.  The  end  of  World  War  I  found 
aerial  observation  in  the  military  services  at  a  crossroads. 
The  hydrogen-filled,  captive  balloon  was  to  be  phased 
out  because  it  was  vulnerabe  to  attack  by  hostile  fighters 
and  anti-aircraft  fire. 

Having  bought  its  first  airplane  in  1909,  the  Army 
developed  the  fixed-wing  aircraft  for  aerial  observation 
on  the  battlefield.  The  Army  Air  Corps  was  created  in 
1926,  and  it  furnished  the  planes  and  pilots  while  field 
artillery  units  provided  the  air  observers  to  adjust  artillery 
fire.  Doctrine  specified  that  artillery  observation  planes 
should  be  attached  to  Corps  headquarters,  and  they 
would  provide  direct  support  to  subordinate  units  on 
a  mission-by-mission  basis. 

The  doctrine  had  serious  shortfalls.  For  example,  the 
requirement  for  aircraft  to  have  secure,  hard  surface 
runways  meant  that  airfields  were  located  at  long 
distances  from  the  front  lines.  Thus,  responsiveness  to 
combat  units  was  usually  slow.  Upon  arriving  at  the  front 
lines,  the  air  observer  then  had  to  locate  the  guns  and 
enemy  targets— using  additional  precious  time— when 
time-on-station  for  target  acquisition  was  limited  in  any 
case.  These  deficiencies  were  well  known,  and  they 
inspired  much  complaining  but  little  else.  The  inertia  of 
the  "system"  was  stifling  the  needs  of  the  users.  There 
was  no  real  champion  for  a  new  idea— nor  were  there 
any  resources. 

However,  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  a 
champion  and  the  resources  emerged.  Field  artillery 
units  were  desperate  for  better  observation  of  artillery 
fire  from  the  air.  Their  clamor  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  civilian  aircraft  manufacturers  of  that  era 
Aggressive  businessmen,  they  entered  the 
"marketplace”  and  placed  civilian  aircraft  (with  company 
pilots)  at  the  disposal  of  senior  field  commanders  In 
every  large-scale  Army  maneuver  conducted  during 
1940  to  1941.  During  the  maneuvers,  the  old  way  of 
doing  business  was  invalidated:  instead,  the  observation 
aircraft  landed  at  field  headquarters  sites,  well  forward 
on  the  battlefield,  rather  than  distant  airfields  In  the  rear. 
Response  to  the  front-line  combat  units  improved 
significantly.  Inevitably,  the  idea  began  to  emerge,  why 
not  make  air  observation  organic  to  field  artillery  units? 
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The  Air  Corps  “experts"  were  opposed  to  such  a 
heretical  idea.  Opponents  claimed  that  the  field  artillery 
couldn’t  fly  planes  from  roads  and  small  fields;  if  they 
could,  they  couldn’t  perform  maintenance  in  the  field; 
and,  even  if  they  could  fly  and  maintain  the  planes, 
they’d  be  shot  down  the  first  day  that  they  flew  in  battle. 
The  Air  Corps  was  not  about  to  let  the  air  observation 
mission  slip  from  its  hands.  They  were  out  to  protect 
their  “turf."  The  "system”  was  still  attempting  to  prevail 
over  the  needs  of  the  users. 

Despite  strong  opposition,  the  idea  of  organic  air 
observation  for  field  artillery  units  would  not  die.  The 
field  commanders  who  had  been  well  served  during  the 
maneuvers  were  enthusiastic  in  their  support.  Air 
observation  for  field  artillery  fire  support  was  a  combat 
multiplier  that  was  not  going  to  go  away. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  11  created  a  sense  of 
urgency  and  provided  the  impetus  for  change.  The 
Chief  of  Field  Artillery  soon  tested  at  Fort  Sill  the 
applicable  doctrine,  tactics  and  maintenance.  Test 
personnel  consisted  primarily  of  volunteer  field  artillery 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  having  civilian  pilot 
licenses.  The  aircraft  manufacturers  sent  experienced 
people  to  help.  The  tests  proved  that  artillery  units 
needed  organic  aircraft,  pilots,  and  observers.  Fire 
support  on  the  battlefield  was  about  to  take  a 
measurable  step  forward.  On  6  June  1942,  the  War 
Department  issued  a  directive  establishing  "Organic  Air 
Observation”  for  the  field  artillery. 

What  did  it  take?  It  took  people  willing  to  be 
champions  of  a  new  idea,  innovation  in  the  field, 
industry-Army  partnership,  flexible  minds  and 
organizations,  persistence,  and  courage.  All  these 
factors  were  critical  to  success,  but  it  still  took  over 
twenty  years  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  “system.” 

While  World  War  II  proved  the  value  of  Army 
aviation  in  support  of  the  ground  forces,  the  Korean 
War  extended  those  concepts  and  proved  that  aviation’s 
potential  was  almost  unlimited.  With  the  introduction 
of  newer  airplanes  and  helicopters,  the  Korean 
battlefield  spawned  new  ideas  about  air  mobility  and 
aerial  medical  evacuation.  Yet,  when  the  notion  of 
helicopter  fire  support  emerged,  the  “system”  again  was 
tough  to  overcome. 

After  the  Korean  War,  various  experiments,  mostly 
unsuccessful,  were  conducted  using  armed  helicopters. 
In  December  1956,  discouraged  by  unfavorable  reports, 
the  commander  of  the  Army  Aviation  School  asked 
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Colonel  Jay  D  Vanderpoo)  to  undntikf  a  special 
project  to  build  and  test  weapons  for  use  on  armed 
helicopters 

Vandetpool  started  out  with  a  few  hcbcopters .  a  few 
rockets,  and  no  gunaghts  H»  biggest  asset  was  a  group 
of  people  who  befceved  enough  n  the  concept  of  armed 
helicopters  to  give  up  their  evenings  and  weekend*  for 
the  project  These  aviation  pioneers  were  called 
"Vanderpool  s  Fools.''  but  they  planted  and  nutured  the 
seeds  that  gave  both  to  our  current  family  of  armed 
helicopters 

Similarly,  in  the  early  1960s.  responding  to  the 
infantryman's  lack  of  tactical  mobtkry.  the  How-re  Board 
was  formed  by  Department  of  the  Army  to  consider  how 
to  exploit  fuSy  the  potential  of  rotary-wmg  aircraft  As 
s  result  of  the  Howze  Board,  we  formed  the 
experimental  1 1th  Air  Assault  Division  (Test)  which  later 
became  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile)  Air 
mobikiy  tic ceme  more  and  more  important,  by  the  late 
1960s.  no  major  battle  was  fought  m  Vietnam  without 
helicopters  providing  transport,  reconnaissance, 
surveillance  communications  medical  evacuation, 
resupply,  and  firepower 

Our  Army.  >-■  overcoming  substantial  internal 
resistance.  h«.d  ltd  the  world  in  the  development  of  a» 
mobility  and  the  use  o»  heftcopters  The  prevaifcng 
factors  behind  this  long  term  process  of  innovation  are 
classic  teaching  points  to  study  as  we  strve  to  encourage 
innovation  tn  today's  Armv 

First,  innovation  had  to  be  mission -oriented  The 
.nnovative  ideas  came  from  the  users  m  the  field  New 
ideas  were  developed  by  those  who  understood  the 
demands  of  the  battlefield .  and  these  ideas  had  to  be 
tested  and  validated  against  those  same  standards 

This  important  factor  is  found  in  battlefield 
innovations  performed  by  soldiers  in  today's  Army  and 
by  out  »H»e»  As  examples  there  are  the  Rangers,  who 
parachuted  into  Grenada  from  500  feet  and  turned  die 
Cubans'  own  anb  aecraft  guns  against  them,  the  British, 
who  had  to  improvise  an  asmaft  carrier  out  of  a  cargo 
ship  during  the  Fak lands  War.  and  the  Israelis  who  had 
to  use  remotely  piloted  vehicles  and  drones  in  the 
Lebanon  War  to  conserve  their  pilots  and  aircraft 

Users  are  where  the  action  is  They  are  usually 
younger  more  imaginative,  and  less  cautious  they 
have  the  moit  incentive  to  overcome  the  problems  that 
make  then  jobs  hardeT  and  reduce  their  chances  of 
survival  m  combat 


Second,  command  clmate— thb  was  key— had  lob* 
supportive  Where  the  presetre  existed  for  «ro  defects, 
no  mistakes,  and  strict  adherence  to  dogma  then  we 
see  that  innovation  languished  But  in  a  supportive 
ckmate.  we  see  that  innovation  flourished  A  supportive 
climate  let  "VanderpooT s  Fools"  understand  that  their 
work  made  a  difference,  they  realized  not  only  that  they 
could  innovate,  but  also  that  they  had  m  innovale  They 
were  sheltered  while  their  ideas  grew  The  typical 
bureaucratic  concerns  of  "lead  time."  "coordination." 
"standardization.'  and  so  forth  were  somehow 
managed  until  innovation  could  flourish 

Third,  the  school  system  had  to  play  a  crucial  role 
in  the  process  Innovation  does  not  necessarily  Save  to 
occur  in  the  schools— often  it  wil  not  But  schools  must 
teach  the  fundamental  competence  that  soldiers  need 
to  perform  thetr  jobs  The  abdMv  to  innovate  requires 
knowledge  and  experience  Innovation  cannot  spring 
from  ignorance  And.  schools  must  foster  an  innovative 
spirit  so  that  our  users  cease  imitating  and  make  use 
of  their  imaginations 

Fmaly.  those  who  pushed  !cr  change  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  rest  on  past  laurels  The  aviation 
champions  were  never  satisfied  They  kept  developing 
the  potential  of  aviation  They  were  irreverent,  in  a 
sense,  because  they  refused  to  accept  the  conventional 
wisdom  They  kept  looking  for  a  better  way  Ir.  doing 
so.  they  developed  a  combat  capability  that  is  integral 
to  the  combined  arms  team  tn  today's  Army 

Overcoming  IruttoOonal  Dihmmas 

These  examples  from  Army  Aviation  demonstrate 
dial  we  can  find  innovative  solutions  to  ntifetary 
problems  and  enhance  our  combat  capabdtties  But. 
why  is  innovation  the  tough  requirement7  The  answer, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  wrapped  up  in  three  institutional 
dfcmmas  that  we— and  institutions  Ike  the  Army— must 
lace  These  cHemmas  tend  to  make  innovation  dAcuk. 
thus  we  must  learn  lo  dominate  them  While  they  wtH 
never  be  completely  resolved,  the  payoffs  wil  be 
significant  for  any  progress  that  we  accomplish 

First  is  the  materiel  octjurvtton  dilemma  In  a  rapidly 
changing  environment,  the  technologies  are  evolving 
faster  than  our  deveiopmeni  and  acquisition  process  can 
produce  mifctary  materiel  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
a  temptation  to  modify  each  item  so  that  it  is  updated 
with  the  latest  high  tech  innovation*,  on  die  other  hand, 
we  recognize  that  continually  changing  requirements 
result  in  equipment  that  is  never  fielded  and  excessively 
expensive  How?  should  we  deal  with  this  dilemma7 


Simply  stated,  we  must  shorten  the  acquisition  cycle 
The  Aimy  and  its  contractors,  as  a  team,  must  pay  the 
price  up  front  We  must  construct  the  proper  contracts 
with  adequate  funding  to  generate  many  alternative 
concepts. 

We  must  get  our  soldiers  and  units  involved  early  in 
the  process  We  must  strengthen  the  contacts  between 
our  R&D  labs  and  our  users  so  that  we  focus  on  soldier 
needs.  We  must  get  more  of  the  contractor  engineers 
in  the  field  fas  the  aircraft  manufacturers  did)  to  find 
the  best  solutions  and  to  “cross  fertilize  ."  This  is  where, 
for  example,  innovative  concepts  of  composite 
technology  in  the  aviation  industry  can  be  applicable 
to  making  Army  equipment  lighter,  and  therefore  more 
deployable  tactically  as  well  as  strategically  We  must 
gel  more  users  into  the  program  manager  staffs  to  keep 
our  efforts  on  course  We  must  terminate  “failures '  early 
(without  recrimination)  and  shift  resources  to  reinforce 
our  successes  And,  there  will  be  times  when  military  , 
contractor.  nod  clotted  officials  must  take  ti<*  heat" 
of  bad  publicity  for  justified  "failures  ’  to  protect  the 
“Vandetpool’v  Fools"  while  they  do  their  work 

The  Organitaiiottal  Ihlemma  User  orientation  atwl 
resutiani  innovation  require  responsive  organizations 
This  tends  to  mean  drat  w«  need  more  informal 
structure  than  formal,  horizontal  structure  rather  than 
vertical,  streamlined  headquarters  rather  than  staff 
heavy,  and  top  leadership  knowledgeable  and  in  touch 
with  tfw  action  rather  than  insulated  by  multiple  levels 
of  command  and  staff  The  intent  is  to  shift  tb?  Wus 
toward  the  requirements  of  the  users  rather  tlran  Use 
“system." 

Yet,  the  Aimy  (and  government)  has  structured  H  , 
organizations  to  accomplish  its  missions  m  a  way  which 
is  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  these  character isJks 
We  are  oriented  on  the  demands  of  combat  which 
require  multiple  echelons  of  command  and  staff 
oversight  We  are  also  responsive  to  nut  appointed  and 
elected  leaders,  whose  responsibility  demands 
investigative  oversight  and  control 

Mow  cart  we  meet  the  challenge  of  establishing  an 
innovative  environment  and  st-U  retain  the  necessary 
command  and  control  that  <m  mandated  by  the  demands 


o!  combat  and  by  law.-' 

We  must  adjust  our  organizations  to  leverage  the 
personal  contact  of  our  leaders  with  their  soldiers 
Napoleon  once  said.  “The  peisonalitu  of  the  general 
is  indispensable  ”  We  must  look  for  ways  to  reduce  our 
staffs  and  push  the  talent  and  responsibility  downward, 
and  u.e  must  reduce  the  number  of  decision  makers  that 
must  reach  a  consensus.  Otherwise  staff  hegemony  can 
develop  which  tends  to  obliterate  leadership  and 
generalship  We  must  guard  against  the  harmful  effects 
of  "protecting  turf’  when  it  is  not  in  me  best  interests 
of  the  user 

The  Standardisation  Dilemma  Innovation  is 
generated  and  thrives  in  a  nonstandard  environment. 
Different  units  might  have  different  tactics,  procedures, 
and  materiel  Yet  military  experience  and  economy 
must  favor  standardization  of  doctrine,  tactics, 
equipment,  organizations,  and  training  methods  How 
can  we  encourage  doctrinal  and  tactical  innovation  «n 
our  units  without  over  turning  the  essential 
standardization  which  makes  us  aide  to  function 
effectively  in  combat? 

The  Army  must  retook  its  requirements  for 
standardization  continually,  because  while  wwguage  our 
adversaries  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  guage  us  We 
must  eliminate  standardization  for  it  own  sake  and  retain 
only  that  which  is  necessary  Standardization  tends  to 
prevent  the  development  of  individuality  and 
independent  spurt  We  must  capture  the  benefit!  of  the 
newest  Information,  manufacturing,  materiel  handling, 
and  transportation  lev  Sinologies  to  make  our  support 
systems  more  flexible  and  rewponvivx;  In  short,  we  must 
remember  those  words  of  Mak*r  turner al  J  F  C  Fuller 
“The  more  mechanical  become  the  weapons  with  which 
we  fight,  die  k;ss  mechanical  must  be  the  qktU  which 
controls  them  " 

ho  the  real  challenge  of  Innovation  is  always  to  find 
a  better  way  to  do  huttness  (letter  tactics  and  doctrine, 
better  organizations,  better  equipment,  better 
leadership,  and  better  work  and  family  environments 
We  must  be  alt  that  we  can  be  “  The  Army's  success 
on  future  battlefield?  will  depend  on  our  will  and  ability 
to  meet  this  challenge 


General  Wtckham  testified  before  the  Senate  Amred  Services  Committee.  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and  House  Appropriations  Committee  during  February  and  March  1985. 

His  presentations  were  similar  in  content.  The  opening  statement  before  the  HASC  follows. 

Opening  Statement  before  the 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Washington.  DC 
6  February  1985 

The  Posture  of  the  Army 
Budget  Estimates  for  Fiscal  Year  1986 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  House  Armed  Our  1984 theme  was  the  Army  Family.  It  recognized 
Services  Committee.  Thanh  you  for  the  l>U  the  Total  Army  s.  first  and  foremost,  people.  Fefry- 

opportunity  to  testify  on  the  FY86  budget.  My  brief  four  percent  are  married.  We  have  1.200.000  family 

statement  provides  a  status  report  and  builds  on  members,  including  over  400.000  spouses  and 
Secretary  Marsh's  remarks  wivcii  I  fully  support.  700,000  children  (almost  half  the  children  ate  under 

the  age  of  six).  We  must  provide  adequate  housing 
As  you  know,  the  peacetime  demands  for  Army  (especially  in  high  cost  areas),  health  care,  child  care, 
readiness  have  never  been  greaw.  The  Army  must  be  schooling,  and  comparable  pay  and  benefits  We  have 

prepared  to  cope  with  a  broad  soectrum  of  threats  to  accomplished  muen  so  tar  but  much  more  must  be 

our  nation's  security  tanging  front  terrorism  and  low-  done.  The  readiness  of  the  Army  rests  on  quality 

intensity  conflict  to  conventional,  and  even  nuclear.  soldiers  and  their  families  who  feel  good  about  the 

warfare  History  talk  us  that  being  ready  for  war  is  the  Army.  We  must  make  the  most  of  our  human 

best  way  to  deter  it  In  an  age  of  strategic  nuclear  parity.  resources  In  thal  regard,  the  Aimy  theme  for  1985  is 

landpowcr  has  become  increasingly  important  as  a  “Leadership."  Enhancing  (cadetship  provides  a 
greater  share  of  the  burden  of  deterrence  shifts  to  tremendous  return  on  investment 
modem  conventional  ground  forces  Landpowcr 

provides  both  a  deterrent  arid  a  war  fighting  capability.  We  wil  continue  to  rely  on  Reserve  Component 
and.  thereby  raises  the  nuclear  threshold.  units  Their  strength  is  up  stgniteanily,  Mid  (ul  tima 

manning  it  growing  to  support  modernitMton  efforts. 
My  recent  visits  to  our  forces  worldwide  confirm  that  Training  has  become  more  extensive  and  demanding, 

today's  Total  Army  is  belter  than  Last  year  and  including  increased  deployments  for  selected  Reserve 
subttantialy  more  capable  than  four  years  ago  units  to  the  National  Training  Center  and  to  overseas 
However,  more  remains  to  be  done  Wc  Kved  off  the  locations  The  Reserve  Cdinp&ients  arc  getting  better 
shir  in  the  1970s  This  year,  we  are  requesting  $82  equipment  For  example,  seventeen  (17)  tank  battalion 
hlton  to  continue  the  etaentWl  programs  for  improving  equivalents  of  Ml/MfrQA3  equipment  are  in  this  budget 

the  quality  of  our  forces,  for  strengthening  readiness,  for  the  ftactve  Components,  tn  FY84,  the  Reserve 
tor  equipment  modernisation,  and  for  expanding  our  Compoi?r.vs  re<e*vedovef  $900  milxmtrf  modernised 
capabilities  to  sustain  operations.  equipment,  and.  they  will  get  about  $1.4  biton  each 

year  in  FY85  and  FY86 

Readiness  is  our  most  important  task  Today,  we 

have  quality  soldiers,  the  best  I’ve  seen  in  3$  years  of  In  the  Active  forces,  we  are  embarked  on  a  program 
service  The  trends  of  “quality  vs  indiscipline.''  key  thal  maintains  a  constant  end  strength  and  a  proper 
measures  of  personnel  readiness,  are  extremely  balance  in  *xir  locce  structure  between  heavy  and  light 
favorable  «toweu%«.  «r  we  are  to  assure  «  niyii  state  of  forces  We  have  increased  the  number  of  combat 
readiness,  we  must  continue  efforts  to  attract  and  retain  battalions  in  the  force  while  maintaining  a  constant  end 
quafeunrepleintheArmy  The  Congress  has  provided  strength  tniemal  restructuring  efforts,  along  with  unit 
sobd  toripori  and  as  you  deffeetaie  on  this  year's  budget,  productivity  and  technological  enhancements,  have 
I  urge  you  to  look  favorably  on  people  programs  which  freed  up  sufficient  manpower  to  form  these  additional 
in.Tude  housing,  pay,  recruiting  and  leentatmeni  combat  battabons,  and  more  wi  be  formed  tntlw  years 
incentives,  and  family  support  ahead 


Capitalizing  on  this  additional  combat  capability, 
several  Bght  infantry  divisions  will  be  formed,  the  10th 
Mountain  Division  at  Ft.  Drum.  New  York,  the  6th 
Division  in  Alaska,  and  the  29th  Division  in  the  Amy 
National  Guard.  Two  standard  divisions  are  being 
reconfigured  to  light  divisions,  the  7th  Division  at  Ft. 
Ord.  California,  and  the  25th  Division  in  Hawaii. 

The  oght  division  initiative  gives  us  increased  strategic 
flexibility.  With  about  10.500  soldiers  each,  the  light 
divisions  will  have  a  higher  "fighter-to  support"  ratio 
than  existing  divisions.  They  will  have  the  ability  to 
times  faster  than  the  standard  infomy 
division,  taking  into  account  the  limits  of  existing  air  and 
sealift  resources.  Early,  rapid,  strategic  deployment 
greatly  enhances  our  deterrent  and  war  fighting 
capability  We  are  working  closely  with  our  sister 
services  to  close  the  shortfalls  that  now  exist  in  our 
strategic  mobility. 

The  design  of  our  heavy  forces  is  being  streamlined. 
The  icader  to  led  ratio  will  be  increased  and  more 
combat  power  will  be  provided  to  the  corps 
commanders  as  required  by  Airland  Battle  doctrine 
We  also  improved  and  expanded  our  Special 
Operations  Forces  last  year  by  activating  a  third  Ranger 
mmm&go.  a  Ranger  regimental  headquarters,  and  a 
Special  Forces  Group. 

We  continue  to  modernize  the  equipment  of  the 
Active  Component,  particularly  the  heavy  form  of  the 
Army  which  are  NATO  oriented  In  the  Total  Amy. 
for  example,  ever  2.300  Abrams  tanks.  1.400  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicles.  100  Multiple  launch  Rocket  Systems 
and  600 Black  Hawk  helicopters  have  been  fielded  and 
all  of  these  systems  maintain  a  higher  operational  ready 
rate  than  the  system  they  replaced  Key  research, 
development,  and  acquisition  programs  in  the  budget 
include  the  LUX  hekopta  and  Mobile  Subscriber 
Equipment 

Modernization  of  our  ah  defense  and  chemical 
capabikties  is  very  important  The  recent  fielding  of  the 
first  Patriot  air  defense  battery  it  the  initial  step  in 
modernizing  the  tegh-tomedium  altitude  air  defense 
capability  of  NATO  We  also  mutt  continue  our  efforts 
to  find  a  suitable  low  altitude  air  defense  weapon  to  field 
wt<h  our  heavy  forces  Modern  air  defense  it  a  major 
gap  in  our  heavy  forces  You  have  my  assurance  that 
no  system,  including  the  D1VAD.  Sergeant  York.  w.H 
be  recommended  lor  fielding  unlei*  «  has  demonstrated 
that  it  performs  as  intended 

We  lack  a  credible  chemir.',1  v.v»**sre  deterrent  CV 

nation's  defense  posture  and  the  recent  improvement. 


in  our  total  military  readiness  could  be  jeopardized  by 
this  single  factor  on  the  modem  battlefold-  We  must 
modernize  our  deterrent  stockpile  with  binary  chemical 
munitions  and  rid  ourselves  of  the  obsolete  and 
potentially  hazardous  chemical  munitions  we  currently 
store. 

We  are  emphasizing  the  stewardship  of  resources  that 
are  entrusted  to  us.  We  have  a  number  of  initiatives 
underway  that  xril  improve  the  acquisition  process, 
force  modernization  and  integration,  and  resource  and 
information  management.  I  am  totally  dedicated  to 
osuSng  that  the  American  taxpayer  rjsteutn 
value  for  the  dollar. 

In  the  same  vein,  last  year  I  signed  a  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  with  General  Gabriel,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  that  improves  coordination  on 
programmed  budget  priorities,  eliminates  duplicative 
functions,  and  improves  joint  capabilities  in  peace  and 
wartime.  Similarly,  the  chief  logisticians  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  signed  an  agreement  to  strengthen  their  joint 
cooperation  and  improve  strategic  sealift  programs. 
Service  programmers  have  abo  signed  agreements  that 
improve  cross-service  participation  in  the  budget  and 
program  process.  All  of  these  initiatives  need 
Congressional  support  if  they  are  to  achieve  their  fullest 
potential. 

Training  readiness  has  improved  greatly  over  the  port 
four  years  We  are  making  progress  in  terms  of  battalion 
training  days,  flying  hour  programs,  training  simulators, 
and  the  National  Training  Center.  The  trends  ate  up. 

The  sustainability  of  our  forces  continues  to  improve 
Increasing  the  prepositioning  of  equipment  in  Europe 
iPOMCUS  stocks  have  more  than  doubled  since  190<)» 
and  Korea  has  reduced  deployment  times  and  strategic 
lift  requirements  A  greater  inventory  of  War  Reserve 
Stocks  wdf  help  sustain  our  combat  efforts  until  the 
nation's  production  base  can  accommodate  wartime 
resupply  demands  Gams  have  been  made  in  these 
areas,  however,  we  must  continue  to  rectify  the 
shortfalls 

Our  emphasis  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade 
envisions  six  key  objectives'  to  maintain  a  steady  Active 
Component  strength,  to  expand  our  Reserve 
Component  strength,  to  care  for  the  people  and 
equipment  we  have,  to  refine  our  force  structure  to 
enhance  readmes*  u>  modernize  and  fill  key  void*  in 
combai  capabilities,  and  to  improve  sustainability  of  the 
force 


We  we  creating  a  "28divis»cn  Total  Army"  that,  in 
strategic  terms,  has  more  utility  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  conflict.  Today's  Amy  is  proud  and  ready, 
and  is  preparing  to  meet  tomorrow's  challenges.  With 


your  continued  support,  we  wiU  fulfill  the  important 
missions  entrusted  to  us. 

Thank  you. 


Statement  before  the 

PERSONNEL  AND  COMPENSATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 
THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ARMED  SERVICES 

COMMITTEE 

Washington.  DC 
2  April  1985 

Military  Retirement  Benefits 


Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  The 
Army  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  a 
brief  statement  on  the  nondisabiiity  subsystem.  A  more 
detailed  version  is  submitted  for  the  record 

In  1973,  the  Congress  mandated  an  armed  forces 
comprised  of  volunteers  Given  the  risks  and  demands 
of  military  We.  voluntary  service  by  quality  people  can 
be  achieved  only  with  adequate  total  compensation 
The  retirement  benefit  traditionally  has  been  viewed  as 
a  form  of  deferred  compensation. 

The  value  of  the  military  retirement  system  already 
hat  been  reduced  significantly  over  the  past  several 
year*  The  armed  services,  particularly  the  Army,  which 
continues  to  require  special  incentives  to  assure  quality 
enlistments,  will  find  it  difficult  to  truurttain  this  quality 
if  further  changes  are  made. 

As  a  fundamental  component  of  total  compensation, 
retirement  represents  a  return  for  services  provided  and 
serves  as  an  important  management  tool  for  shaping 
personnel  career  decisions  It  helps  to  ensure  that  die 
Army's  manpower  objectives  are  attainable  by 
maintaining  young,  vigorous,  and  mission  ready  forces, 
by  making  the  choice  of  a  miktary  career  a  reasonably 
competitive  alternative;  and  by  supporting  mobilization 
The  benefits  of  potential  savings  must  be  weighed 
against  the  risk  of  diminished  readiness  as  experienced 
personnel  and  “first  termets"  become  reluctant  to 
reenkst  because  of  fundamental  changes  to  their 
cnmfwruailoft  package. 

At  1  around  the  Army  and  talk  with  our 
soldiers,  leaders,  and  family  members,  the  rcteement 


issue  Li  the  one  most  frequently  raised.  They*  voice 
despair  over  talk  of  potential  retirement  changes,  over 
“breaking  faith"  or  reneging  on  promises  made  about 
the  total  compensation  package,  and  over  the  Army's 
potential  inability  to  attract  as  well  as  retain  quality 
volunteer  soldiers. 

“Grandfathering"  the  current  force  is  no  solution,  in 
my  opinion  Such  an  action  would  yield  no  near-term 
savings  Moreover,  it  would  produce,  for  many  years 
to  come,  two  classes  of  soldiers  in  die  Army  these  with 
the  current  retirement  system  and  those  wdh  an  inferior 
one. 

We  can  hardly  expect  the  more  senior  soldiers, 
although  grandfathered,  to  cite  continuity  of  retirement 
benefits  as  a  major  factor  in  urging  younger,  high  quaky 
soldiers  to  make  a  career  of  the  Army  Having  seen  a 
“breach  of  faith"  of  the  retirement  system,  these  soldiers 
are  Mudy  to  vote  "with  their  feet”  because  they  may 
sense  that  no  benefits  are  secure 

Its  difficult  to  predict  the  impact  of  changes  to  the 
current  system  because  there  t»  no  reliable  data  bate 
that  can  provide  meaningful  correlations  Thus,  while 
protections  are  necessary  for  meaningful  discussion  on 
these  issues,  we  must  recognise  the  genera)  uncertainty 
surrounding  such  forecasting  and  the  high  cost  of  being 
wrong  by  only  a  small  amount. 

A  related  issue  deals  with  the  20-year  retirement 
option  Critics  argtue  that  this  option  it  overly  generous 

and  leads  to  lots  trfexpeTMmmlpMSonnM  fnfa^f.  tfcr 

average  NCO  leaves  the  service  with  about  23  years 
of  service  and  roughly  $10,000 in  retainer,:  pay  which 


•  *  *  • 


4? 


for  a  family  of  four  is  at  the  poverty  level.  Readiness 
of  the  Army,  particularly  the  combat  and  field  support 
forces,  depeiwis  on  high  s-iafey  soldiers  and  vigorous, 
strong  leadership  at  all  levels. 

An  attractive  20-year  retirement  option  is  absolutely 
essential  to  maintaining  Army  readiness.  Such  an  option 
permits  the  leadership  to  remain  relatively  youthful,  and 
allows  for  separation  of  leaders  not  selected  for 
promotion  or  who  have  tired  of  too  much  family 
separation  and  arduous  service. 

Concerning  the  generosity  cf  military  retirement, 
when  properly  compared,  it  is  between  1.2  and  1.5 
times  more  generous  than  the  average  private 
retirement  system.  It  simply  is  not  6  times  more 
generous  as  has  been  asserted  by  the  Grace 
Commission.  Furthermore,  even  if  other  elements  of 
the  compensation  package  were  comparable  to  their 
civilian  counterparts,  it  is  not  unreasonable,  nor 
unexpected,  that  nrukwy  retirement  be  sonwwhat  more 
generous  to  induce  individuals  to  accept  the  hardships 
and  hazards  of  a  military  career. 


Soldiers  accept  an  unlimited  liability  contract  when 
they  enter  the  service.  Frequent  family  separation, 
repetitive  overseas  duty,  often  in  dangerous  locations 
such  as  the  DM2  in  Korea  or  along  the  border  in 
Germany,  and  hazards  such  as  that  tragically  suffered 
by  Major  Arthur  Nicholson  in  East  Germany,  call  for 
a  total  military  compensation  package  that  is  fair. 

The  cost  of  the  current  system  reflects  the  cumulative 
effect  of  past  decisions  to  maintain  a  standing  Army 
fotowing  World  War  U  and  Korea.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  break  our  commitments  to  current  retirees  by 
reducing  the  value  of  their  benefits,  there  is  no  way  to 
reduce  significantly  near-term  retirement  cost*,  like  the 
other  items  in  the  Army  budget,  military  retirement  u 
a  cost  of  national  defense.  With  national  security,  like 
anything  else  in  life,  you  get  what  you  pay  for!  In  my 
view,  there  is  no  way  to  buy  adequate  national  security 
“on  the  cheap"  neither  in  equipment  nor  in  people 
programs  Therefore.  I  am  opposed  to  changes  in  the 
current  retirement  system  which  has  supported 
manpower  policies  successfully  for  over  35  years. 


General  Wickham  dfkered  this  speech  to  several  audiences  over  the  next  several  months  tnriudmy  the  Marshall 
ROTC  Awards  dinner  at  Virginia,  Military  Institute,  and  Leadership  talks  at  Ft  Campbell.  KV.  Ft  Jackson,  SC, 
Ft  Polk,  LA,  Ft  Due.  NJ.  Ft  Drum,  NY,  and  Ft.  Canon,  CO  The  address  to  the  Fast  and  Second  Classes 
at  the  United  State *  MAfary  Academy  fodouie. 


Addrtw  to  the 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
First  sod  Second  Classes 

Wm  Point.  NY 
16  April  1985 


"Stiodord  Bearers:  They  Set  Fnmplf  of  Leadership" 


Our  Army  H  a  great  Army  and  getting  better  it  s 
the  best  I've  teen  in  35  years  of  service  With  91 
percent  of  the  recruits  high  school  diploma  graduates, 
our  soldiers  are  the  finest  we’ve  ever  had  We’re 
embarked  on  an  unprecedented  modernization 
program  of  our  equipment,  capitalizing  on  high 
technology  and  innovation  We  seek  a  balanced  force 
structure  of  light  and  heavy  forces  to  that  landpowet. 
the  dectsiv*  instrument  of  national  m&tazy  poww,  can 
be  used,  flexibly,  acraea  the  entire  ipaettum  of  conflict. 


We  Have  improved  our  abifcty  to  support  forces  on 
the  battlefield  And,  we  have  adopted  a  sound  battle 
doctrine  ,  catted  Airland  Battle,  which  exploit  the  full 
potential  of  our  force* 

Airland  battle  sties#**  the  use  of  ~»>aiet»ve"  to  defeat 
the  enemy  This  Initiative,  combined  with  quaktativefy 
superior  faeces,  will  permit  a  numerically  inferior  Army 
to  win  on  the  battlefield  However,  the  key  to  scutes* 
for  this  doctrine  is  leadership— and  that’s  what  I  shah 
tzdk  about  today 


Secretary  Marsh  and  I  have  declared  this  year  the 
Year  of  “Leadership."  While  leadership  in  the  Army  is 
healthy,  we  want  to  develop  even  better  leaders  and 
units,  which  will  lead  directly  to  enhanced  combat 
readiness. 

You.  who  will  soon  be  the  junior  leaders  of  today  and 
eventually  the  senior  leadeis  of  tomorrow,  must 
recognize  that  great  demands  will  be  placed  on  your 
capacity  to  lead.  You  will  be  stretched,  and  you  must 
stretch  yourself  You  must  learn  to  "run  with  the  swift." 
We  know  that  the  stress  of  future  battlefields  will  be 
higher  than  ar.y  that  American  forces  will  have 
experienced  previously  To  be  successful,  you  wifi  need 
thinking  skils.  tactical  and  technical  competence,  fitness, 
and  “disciplined  initiative". 

As  a  platoon  leader,  and  later,  as  a  company 
commander,  you  must  team  to  operate  without  positive 
control  on  a  chaotic  battlefield,  but  in  a  highly  disdpSned 
manner  within  the  intent  of  your  rwst  higher 
commander  That's  what  I  mean  by  disciplined 
initiative  "B  this  will  not  be  easy—and  you  must  prepare 
now  tj  you  are  to  meet  the  future  challenges  Leadership 
is  the  essential  ingredient  that  will  make  the  difference. 

rtaw.  as  I  did  many  years  ago,  you  may  be  asking 
yourself,  how  do  I  prepare  myself  to  lead  sokbers.  both 
in  peacetime  and  in  wartime’'’  As  a  leader,  what  do ) 
have  to  he,  fciwu>.  and  do*  Let  me  share  some  thought* 
that  may  hetp  answer  such  questions  I  believe  that 
leaders  are  mode,  not  bom.  and  mat  to  be  great  leaders 
uw  must  work  or  improving  our  leadership  cap abAbes 
throughput  our  Uvet  We  must  go  to  school  on  being 
better  bt  everything  we  do,  as  a  cadet,  as  a  platoon 
leader,  or  at  Chief  of  Staff. 

In  my  vs€w,  one  begins  with  the  notion  that  leader* 
are  standard  bearers  Just  as  a  soldier  carries  a  uni's 
battle  standard  and  provides  a  rafiying  point  for  hb 
comrade*,  a  teaster  bear*  a  respom&lty  to  set  examples 
for  Ids  subordinate*,  ami  estabtbhe*  personal  and 
professional  standards  of  excellence  thus,  you  must 
understand  that  leaders  ate  standard-bearers  of 
leadership  (or  ail  to  see 

KutfiBing  the  cha&mges'that  are  «mpkidy  stated  tn 
this  concept— this  of  leadership -are  not 

easy  tn  the  narrow**?  sen**.  it  means  that  you  lead 
firm  the  of  ym*  unit,  make  rear  The  batrie  try 
it  Inflow  me.  and  do  v-hat  1  do  ”  That's  leading  by 
pmonat  example  Thai's  the  meaning  of  being  a 
standard-bear*  in  the  natrowest  venae  of  the  word. 


In  the  broadest  sense,  a  standard-bearer  also  sets 
mental,  physical,  and  ethical  examples  of  leadership. 
Throughout  fife,  the  standard-bearer  strives  to  develop 
and  “grow"  mental  and  physical  powers.  And.  he  keeps 
his  personal  kfe.  as  well  as  his  professional  life,  in  good 
shape  too. 

Don't  be  misled  by  myths  that  suygest  the  reai  warrior 
is  one  who  is  loud-mouthed,  profane,  a  hard  drinker 
and  immoral.  Quite  the  contrary.  Major  Christian  Bach, 
a  cavalry  officer,  lectured  student-officers  at  summer 
camp  in  1918  that: 

A  loud-mouthed,  profane  captain  who  is  careless 
of  his  personal  appearance  wifi  have  a  loud¬ 
mouthed.  profane,  dirty  company  Remember 
what  I  td  you  Your  company  wifi  be  a 
reflection  of  yourself  if  you  have  a  rotten 
company,  it's  because  you  are  a  rotten  captain. 

The  major  didn't  mince  words  I  believe  those  same 
thoughts  are  shir  true  today.  Furthermore,  an  officer 
must  have  fidelity,  integrity,  and  compassion  Major 
Bach  went  on  to  say.  “a  leader  can  be  a  power  for  good 
or  a  power  for  evil.  Live  the  kind  of  If e  you  would  have 
them  lead,  and  you  vtfii  be  surprised  to  see  the  number 
who  wil  imitate  you  "  The  major  was  right  on:  your 
subordinates  wifi  thirst  for  strong,  positive  leadership. 

By  the  way.  Major  Bach  was  wise  enough  to  ie*  the 
student-officers  “not  to  preach  to  thee  men— that  would 
be  worse  than  useless  "  Rather,  he  said  they  had  to 
leach  by  example.  In  other  words,  they  should  be 
standard-bearers 

Being  a  standard-bearer  t*  a  fuB  tvne  job  General 
Ration  once  said,  “an  officer  is  on  parade  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,"  and  General  Abrams  once  said.  “The 
Idgher  you  gp  up  the  flag  pole,  the  mote  your  rear  eno 
hang*  out."  (He  used  more  descriptive  language  than 
that  I A  leader— be  he  an  officer.  NCO.  or  private- 
sat*  examples  of  leadership  al  of  the  time  Fersonaland 
professional  standards  of  excellence  are  the  bedrock  of 
character,  and  i  s  our  character  that  provides  us  the  in 
net  strength  and  valor  to  overcome  adversity  and  fear 
That's  what  General  Maxwefl  Taylor  meant  when  he 
wrote  that: 

.  The  mtoaty  leader  wdi  not  be  comptrie 
wshout .  thwart*  whicM  reflects  amer  (Mg* 
and  waded  confidence  w  oneself 

Al  of  us  are  afraid  in  battle,  but  »’*  the  strength  that 
we  have  within  ourselves  that  he^w  us  to  dommaie  our 


self-doubts  and  fear  This  is  what  character  is  all  mx^ut 
Character  must  be  developed  in  peacetime— It  doesn't 
rryme  in  war 

As  a  standard  bearer  in  unifoim  you  pledge  your  Me 
to  a  higher  calling  It  s  a  calling  that's  a  profession,  a 
way  of  hfe— not  just  an  occupation  Through  your 
personal  examp!®  you  inspire  subordinates  to  practice 
daily  the  fundamentals  of  the  Army  Ethic:  loyalty  to  the 
institution,  loyalty  to  the  unit,  personal  responsibility, 
and  selfless  service 

Speaking  of  responsibility  and  selfless  service,  there 
are  some  who  argue  that  we  don't  need  West  Point 
anymore,  that  it's  too  costly,  and  that  its  graduates  are 
not  sufficiently  committed  to  a  lifetime  of  service 

That's  nonsense'  West  Pont  is  the  •.•■eSspring  of  those 
values  that  make  up  the  Army  Ethic  You  arc  the 
“muscle  and  bone"  that  give  form  and  substanc?  to  the 
Army's  character  West  Point  continues  to  be  the 
repository  of  thoie  values  that  make  the  difference 
between  an  Army,  and  a  great  Army.  And  you  have 
a  responsibility  to  cany  those  values  out  to  the  Army 
and  sustain  them  ff”oughouf  a  lifetime  career  of  serjice 

In  1965  as  the  Army  began  expanding  for  the 
Vietnam  War .  I  recall  a  conversation  between  the  Chief 
of  Staff  Genera'.  Harold  K  Jc-inson  and  a  senior  officer 
who  wanted  to  retire  early  General  Johnson  asked 
rehetorically  "If  the  best  pet  out.  who  will  lead T 

-  Who  will  leacP'  That  s  a  question  each  of  us  must 
ask  of  himself  I  have  asked  the  question  from  time  to 
time  as  I've  thought  about  leaving  the  service,  just  as 
I’m  sure  you  will  When  you  answer  that  question.  I 
hope — indeed,  the  nation  expects — that  you  will  stay 
in  the  service  as  “one  of  the  best"  committed  to  personal 
as  well  as  professional  excellence 

In  addition  to  understanding  the  concept  that  Senders 
are  standard  bearers.  I  think  each  of  us  must  develop 
a  set  of  leadership  precepts  that  keep  us  steady  on  the 
course  against  cross  currents  of  eompTonvse 

Looking  back  over  35  years  as  an  officer,  it  seems 
to  me  there  are  *ngh!  such  precepts  as  a  professional 
soldier  and  leader  I  share  them  with  you  to  help 
promote  your  development  as  a  leader  As  you 
continue  to  learn  to  lead,  you  will  formulate  your  own 
precepts  based  on  your  personal  experience 

The  fini  precept  is  io  feoch.  from,  and  coach  your 
subordinates  The  oCOs.  and  civilians 


to  your  car®  are  the  most  precious  resources  you!  have 
They  are  entrusted  to  you.  Sharing  with  them  your 
knowledge,  experience,  and  standards  of  excellence  is 
the  greatest  legacy  you  can  leave  with  them.  You  wil 
have  much  to  offer  them,  even  on  the  first  day  you  take 
command. 

I  recently  heard  a  story  that  illustrates  my  point.  A 
soldier  on  a  rifle  range  was  describing  his  young  platoon 
leader: 

I  hke  the  way  he  corrects  I've  never  seen  him  chew 
out  anybody  m  pubfcc  One  day.  he  came  and  sal  next 
io  me  as  I  was  laying  in  my  position.  He  said.  “Look, 
you  messed  uo  here.  here,  and  here.  Get  your  stuff 
Together.  In  a  real  situation,  that!  get  us  al  Idled  ~ 

1  was  glad  he  came  down  and  chewed  me  out.  That 
made  me  realze  how  s^ous  die  situation  was  He 
spent  two  minutes  of  his  time,  silting  next  to  me. 
correcting  me.  and  then  teftng  me  that  If  I  have  a 
problem.  I  can  come  see  hhn  and  ask  him  any 
question  that  I  have 

He's  young,  and  he’s  got  some  learning  to  do.  but 
he's  good.  He's  got  the  mHiadve.  the  motivation  to  go 
far.  He's  striving  io  be  the  best.  He's  realy  smart  I 
haven't  seen  him  foul  up  anything  The  truth  is.  1 
realy  look  up  to  him 

This  young  soldier  went  on  to  say: 

You  learn  more  by  respect  Leaders  got  to  cam 
respect  and  they  don'i  do  this  by  trying  to  be 
popular,  or  buddy-buddy  You've  got  to  earn  my 
respect  Respect  is  a  two-way  street.  You  ain't  gonna 
get  respect  unless  you  give  it  It’s  our  job— we've  got 
to  learn  The  leaders  are  here  to  teach 

That  great  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Creighton 
Abrams,  said  that: 

The  object  of  teaching  is  to  enable  soldiers 
to  art  along  without  their  teachers  To  provide 
them  an  independence  of  mind  and  soul, 
without  an  arrogance  of  spirit  or  self-deceptive 
sophistication 

Second,  you  must  develop  technical  and  tactical 
proficiency  in  yourself  and  your  subordinates,  and  instill 
in  them  a  spirit  to  achieve  and  win  This  precept  Is 
clearly  related  to  the  first  one 

Another  soldier,  describing  the  same  platoon  lead¬ 
er.  said  it  this  way 


*  *  *  * 


He's  reaAy  good  with  his  M16  He  zeroed  real 
quick  The  day  we  qualified  with  the  M203.  he 
was  in  charge  We  were  having  a  problem  get¬ 
ting  the  203s  zeroed  He  took  time  and  went 
through  the  manuals  so  we  could  see  how  to  ad 
just  the  «*2hts  When  we  fmaDv  zeroed,  we  had 
some  extra  rounds  He  got  hts  own  zero,  then 
fired  some  If  he'd  of  been  trying  to  qualify,  he’d 
of  been  expert  because  he  got  nine  out  of  nine 
direct  hits  He's  max  on  PT  He  cares  about 
himself,  the  wav  he  stavs  in  shape  I’ve  seen  him 
do  PT.  not  rust  when  we  do  PT.  but  also  by 
himself  He  sets  the  example 

Proficiency  or  competency  is  the  mandate  for  leader¬ 
ship  It’s  the  main  source  of  strength  for  leadership 
Competency  is  an  ethical  imperative  because,  in  bat¬ 
tle.  competent  leaders  can  save  the  lives  of  their  subor¬ 
dinates  Incompetent  leaders  k>se  lives  Even  bravery 
is  no  substitute  tor  technical  and  tactical  proficiency 

A  third  precept  a  that  of  cahng  Care  deeply  and  sin¬ 
cerely  for  your  subordinates  Your  leadership  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  order  to  serve  them,  and  their  needs.  And  I 
include  the  needs  of  their  families,  because,  in  addition 
to  having  a  moral  obligation,  caring  for  Army  families 
is  in  our  own  self-interest  Over  half  the  Army  is  mar¬ 
ried  To  the  extent  that  family  feel  good  about  the 
Army,  the  better  the  soldiers  wil  fulfil  our  missions,  and 
combat  readiness  will  be  ennanced 

Caring  means  many  things  It  means  making  sure 
soldiers  get  fed.  get  paid,  and  get  a  place  to  sleep  at 
night.  But  it  also  means  giving  them  sofcd.  realistic  train 
ing  and  assuring  that  high  standards  are  ingrained 
Sometimes.  caiing  means  not  letting  soldiers  sleep  at 
night  The  actions  of  a  former  Potto  bon  commander  *•» 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  in  Vietnam  tells  a  story 

One  night  he  was  out  or.  the  perimeter  while  it 
was  pouring  ram  A  soldier  was  on  guard,  his 
poncho  pulled  up  over  his  head  The  colonel 
said.  “Take  that  poncho  off  your  head,  soldier  " 

The  soldier  just  couidn  t  understand  that  h 
was  pounng  rain  and  the  colon* i  was  making 
h.m  take  hts  poncho  off  his  head 

“Do  you  know  why  I  n;  making  you  take  that 
poncho  off7’  the  colonel  asked  The  soldier  said. 

“No.  sir  " 

The  colonel  replied  Because  I  care  about 
sou  Because  I  want  to  see  you  alive  tomorrow 
morning  You  keep  that  poncho  on  your  head 


and  you  can’t  hear  people  coming  up  on  you 
and  you  don’t  know  what’s  happening  I  don’t 
want  to  come  out  here  tomorrow  morning  and 
find  three  dead  soldiers  and  vou  one  of  them  “ 

He  cared  about  his  soldiers 

A  caring  arHude  also  helps  to  create  a  donate  in  your 
organization  in  which  you  can  teach  subordinates  how 
to  take  responsibly  for  their  actions,  my  fourth  precept. 
We’ve  got  to  be  responsible  for  the  good,  the  bad.  the 
right,  and  the  wrong.  It  takes  courage  to  step  forward 
when  things  go  wrong  and  take  responsibility  for  failure. 
An  eyewitness  report  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Get¬ 
tysburg.  after  Pickett's  charge  had  been  repulsed  with 
disastrous  consequences,  stated: 


His  (ace  did  not  show  the  slightest  disappointment 
or  annoyance,  and  as  he  addressed  every  soldier  he 
met  a  few  words  of  encouragement.  ~AI  wil  come 
right  in  the  end.  wrl  talk  V  over  afterwards And 
to  a  brigade  commander  speaking  angrily  of  the 
heavy  losses  of  his  men  “Never  mind,  general,  al 
ths  has  been  my  fault  h  is  I  who  have  lost  this  fight, 
and  you  must  help  me  out  of  it  the  best  way  you 
can  “ 

I  doubt  there  are  few  example:  in  history  that  better 
ilustrate  this  precept  of  leadership  than  Lee's  wiling 
nets  to  accept  total  responsfeifcty  for  the  outcome  of  that 
historic  Chi)  War  battle. 

A  fifth  precept  is  the  relationship  of  standard s  and 
disdpkne  You  must  set  high  standards  and  demand 
that  they  be  met  The  standards  must  be  realistic.  but 
•hey  must  stretch  the  capacities  of  both  the  individual 
and  the  organization.  The  demands  made  to  achieve 
these  standards  wiS  foster  a  state  of  dhcipfcne  within  the 
command  and  carry  it  to  new  heights  in  battle. 

To  tlustrate.  let  me  teB  a  story  about  General  Mar¬ 
shal!  and  his  service  as  a  young  lieutenant  in  the 
Philippines 

He  was  leadxig  a  patrol  through  a  jungle  vil 
lage  and  came  upon  some  natives  sewing  up  a 
horse  which  had  been  bitten  by  a  crocodile 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  vilage.  the  patrol  had 
to  cross  a  stream,  narrow  and  deep,  but  ford¬ 
able.  Lieutenant  Marshal  was  leadmg  and  al  the 
men  were  in  the  water  when  there  was  a  splash 
and  someone  ye  led  "cTocodiiexr~ 

In  panic  the  men  shot  forward,  knocked  over 


*  *  *  * 
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Now.  while  you  may  believe  that  generals  make  his¬ 
tory.  the  fact  is  that  younger  leoders  ore  the  ones  w/to 
reoly  make  history  They  earn  the  med  tSs  for  valor  end 
achievement  They  are  the  ones  -xho  get  things  done 
and  make  the  Army  great.  You  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  history,  even  during  your  first  assignment . 
Sometime  ago.  a  sergeant,  speaking  to  a  group  of 
officer  candidates  said. 

From  mo*  of  us.  he  said  referring  *o  the 
troops,  you  can  expect  courage  to  match 
your  courage,  guts  to  match  your  guts  - 
endurance  to  match  your  endurance  —  motivation 
to  match  your  motivation  -  esprit  to  match  your 
evprrt— a  desire  for  achievement  to  match  your 
desire  for  achievement 

You  can  expect  a  love  of  God.  a  Jove  of 
country,  and  a  Jove  of  duty  to  match  your  love 
of  God.  your  love  of  country,  and  your  love  of 
duty 

We  won't  mind  the  heat  if  you  sweat  with  us 
We  won't  mind  the  cold  4  you  shiver  with 
us 

Gentlemen,  you  don't  accept  (us)  we  were 
here  fast  We  aocep:  you,  and  when  we  do. 


you"!  know  We  wont  beat  drums,  wave  flags, 
or  carry  you  of!  the  drifl  field  on  our  shoulders, 
but.  maybe  at  a  company  party  wel  rate  a 
canteen  cup  of  beer  and  say.  "Lieutenant,  you're 
o  k  "just  kkc  that 

Tharis  making  history,  one  step  at  a  time.  That,  ex 
empfiftes  the  standard  -bearer  :  one  who  sets  examples 
of  leadership  and  one  who  makes  fuC  use  cl  his  talents 
so  that,  as  St.  Matthew  said,  “his  acts  glorify  hts  mak¬ 
er.'"  At  a  recent  ceremony  honoring  Major  Arthur 
Nicholson,  who  was  Idled  by  a  Soviet  sentry  In  East 
Germany.  Mrs.  Nichoioson  spoke  in  a  dear  and  strong 
voice: 

To  belong  to  the  mfliary  H  to  belong  *o  a  very 
special  lamtfy.  Perhaps  because  we  are  so  often 
»wey  from  our  lowd  ones,  a  bond  develops  that 
you  can  find  no  where  else  My  husband  was 
the  most  patriotic  person  I've  ever  known  and 
that',  why  he  made  the  miliary  his  We  He  M 
that  each  and  every  day  he  dftd  something  for  his 
country,  for  his  famiy.  and  for  everyone  he 
knew.  He  didn't  want  to  die  and  we  dicin'!  want 
to  lose  him.  but  he  would  gtefiy  lay  down  his 
We  again  for  America 

That.  West  Pointers.  Is  a  standard-bearer  of  ex- 
ceflence 


Address  to  the 

ARMY  OFFICERS  WIVES  OF  GREATER  WASHINGTON 

LUNCHEON 

Washington.  DC 
Thursday.  18  April  1985 

Army  Wives:  Partners  and  Leaders 


Once  again  I  am  pleased  to  accept  your 
invitation— to  be  with  old  friends— and  to  say  c 
few  words  about  today's  Army  and  die  caring  partner¬ 
ship  that  exists  between  the  Army  and  its  families  But 
more  than  that  I  come  here  to  honor  you  for  the  many 
contributions  you  make,  the  many  volunteer  hours  you 
spend,  the  leadership  qualities  you  exhibit,  and  the 
sacrifices  you  accept  gracefully. 

Secretary  Weinberger  has  designated  23  May  as 
National  Mittary  Spouse  Day  to  acknowledge  your  con¬ 
tributions  to  readiness  and  to  your  communities  We 
particularly  want  to  recognize  your  successes  as  lead¬ 


ers  in  educational,  recreational,  rcfigkxis,  social,  and 
cultural  endeavors.  This  has  become  an  annual 
event— small  token  for  afi  your  accomptehroents. 

The  health  of  the  Army,  readiness  if  you  wfl.  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  health  of  its  soldiers  and  their  families 
By  that.  I  mean  having  the  highest  ethical,  moral,  and 
spiritual  standards,  as  wel  as  technical  and  tactical  profi¬ 
ciency.  because  the  peacetime  demands  for  Army  read¬ 
iness  have  never  been  greater.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  respond  to  an  array  of  threats  to  our  national  securi¬ 
ty  ranging  from  terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare,  to  con¬ 
ventional.  and  even  nuclear,  warfare.  At  a  time  when 


He's  reaBy  <*>•••'  „.th  Fw,  Mlti  He  setoed  real 
quick  TV  day  w«  quailed  with  the  M203,  he 
etas  *.  charge  We  Mere  hating  a  problem  get 
ag  the  203s  zeroed  He  took  time  and  uent 
through  the  manuals  so  vie  could  see  how  to  ad 
)ust  use  wghtt  When  we  ftnaSv  vetoed  we  had 
some  extra  rounds  He  got  hs  own  aero  then 
fated  some  K  he  d  o i  beers  trying  to  quasfy.  he'd 
of  been  expert  because  he  got  nine  out  of  nine 
deect  hits  He's  max  on  PT  He  cates  about 
himself.  the  way  he  stays  sn  shape  I've  seen  hdn 
do  r’T  not  jus*  when  we  do  PT.  but  also  by 
htfitseV  He  sets  the  example 

Pro&oencv  ot  competency  «  the  mandate  for  leader 
ship  It's  the  main  source  of  strength  for  leadership 
Competency1 «  an  ethical  imperative  because,  in  bat 
tie.  competent  leaders  can  saw  the  lives  of  their  subor 
dmales  Incompetent  leaders  lose  hws  Even  btavetv 
ts  no  substitute  for  ti&hrocai  and  tactical  proficiency 

A  third  precept  H  that  of  rsmng  Cars’ deeply  and  on 
ceteK-  for  you'  subordinates  Your  I cadetship  >  exer 
etaed  m  order  to  serve  them  and  fMr  need*  And  5 
include  the  needs  of  the*  fanuWs  because,  in  addition 
to  having  a  moral  ohkgttKin.  caring  for  A fmy  fam&es 
is  sn  out  own  self  e.tfttvxt  0v#r  half  the  Army  ;*  mar 
tied  To  the  extern  that  famines  feel  good  about  the 
Army,' .  the  better  the  soldk**  wiS  tylfiS  our  cMwona,  and 
combat  readmes*  *<fi  be  enhanced 

Caring  «rt*ans  many  things  ti  means  making  sure 
soldiers  get  fed.  get  pad  and  get  a  place  to  sleet'  at 
n^N  But  eabo  means  tfiem  usisd.,.  teatox'  it  tin 

mg  and  assuring  that  h*gh  standards  are  *ngra*n»x| 
Sometimes.,  carsng  nseany  not  letting  yoidiefX  sletip  at 
*u$hl  The  action*  of  n  forme*  hatlakon  commander  *« 
the  lOlsf  Aaborne  lhvw«*t  tit  VWfnam  h*»  a  story 

One  m$h*  he  ««  out  m  the  pentwcter  w  We  * 
way  powtiNg  ran  A  vAiw  •  *  on  quart}  tin 
poncho  txAnt  up.nvsr*  Hi*  head  The  c.Oisnel 
sard-  "Take  that  poncho  uti  vour  head  uAiwr  " 

The  voiw»  fu yt  yrnddn't  unetentand  .'Mi  S* 
was  pouting  tmn  and  the  coktisH  was  making 
haw  take  ha  poncho  off.  ha  head 

Tro  you  'know  why  I'm  makeyi  yn-w  take  *M» 
poncho  <M*~  the  colonel  a *nni.  The  » antier  sad. 
iio  se  A 

the  colonel  rrpaeri  'Se^nM  I  care  ab-wd 
you  Because  t  want  to  w  yea  akv  *cw*irt«w 
assessing  You  keep  that  poncho  an  your  head 


and  you  can't  heat  people  coming  up  on  you 
and  you  don't  know  what's  happening  I  don't 
want  to  come  out  here  tomorrow  morning  and 
fand  three  dead  soldiers  and  you  one  of  them  " 

He  cared  about  his  soldiers 

A  caring  attitude  also  hdps  to  create  a  climate  tn  your 
organisation  Sn  which  you  can  reach  s ubotdmates  how 
to  take  wponsrhriry  fa  their  actions,  my  favth  precept 
We  ve  got  to  be  responsible  for  the  good,  the  bad,  the 
right,  and  the  wrong  It  takes  courage  to  step  forward 
when  things  go  wrong  and  take  responwhkty  for  failure 
An  eyewitness  report  ol  General  Robert  E  Lee  at  Get 
tysborg.  after  Pickett's  charge  had  been  repulsed  with 
disastrous  consequences,  stated 

tin  face  tbl  nor  shew  the  sighrest  ifcappotiumem 
ot  annoyance,  and  at  he  addressed. every  soldier  he 
met  a  few  words  of  cnsowtajemenr  ’A3  w4  came 
r*jht  si  the  e«d.  wv'i  tsii  *  over  *fvtw*r«H  ”  And 
w  a  brigade  commander  speaking  angnfy  of  the 
Heavy  fosses  of  h*»  kh  "Mse*  c»wnI  general.  *3 
th»y  ha*  been  my  fault  It  s*  I  who  has*  k*j  thn  hghr 
and  you  mud  Mj>  me  out  of  a  the  beta  way  you 
can  " 

I  doubt  there  me  few  examples  to  htiiory  that  better 
ifiurtrale  this  precept  vi  leadership  than  Lev's-  wilfetg- 
rsesxto  accept  total  tsMVWsrbily  for  the  oufcottw  of  that 
fvwionc  CTvd  War  battle 

A  itfth  precept  &  the  rekjfcnnxhip  of  standards  omf 
afestiplMf  V;>u  mud  set  high  standard*  and  'tetttand 
that  tMv  be  met:  The  standard*  tmwf  bx*  teaUtk:.  but 
they  mup  stii  tih  th#  capacties  of -both  the  Individual 
and  the  organPatxMr  T  he  demartd*  made  to  aebievu 
these  yiandard*  wdf  fos»e<  a  UiM  (fa'Qkem  within  dvr 
command  and  yam  a  to  new  hi'ights  cn  battle 

To  &$iraw  =  l&  «w  teH  a  story  #bdut  iWwiI  Mai  - 
■  shal  and  service  m  *  young  Wcuenani  tit  the 
Phippitw* 

H?  w:*s  5ead«q  a  yetitis’  through  *  vuoqk4  vm 
laee  and  came  ut«on  some  n**>v«  s»w**g  up  a 
Some  wMfh  had  krw  by  a  itsumMe 

Shomy  atirt  leavmg  *M  tiw»  pafH.  4  had 

v->  ctm*  a  eteam  «*t »<w  *rvt  deep  bur  font 
able  I.wu*eHani  Mars-Ml  was  Vaihti^  and  *3  »M 

men  were  m  the  «mer  »ti*w  .there  war  a  tptaih 
and  wawroev  y«»ii^d.  crtwixtiles'" 

In  pan*:  tiw  ixw  vwut  fur  ward.,  kmaked  user 
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Marshall  and  trod  him  info  the  mud  m  the* 

Haste  to  reach  the  shore  Marshal  picked  himseS 
up  and  waded  horn  the  wafer  Standing  before 
tvs  men  wet  and  bedraggled,  he  decided  to 
regain  docip&ne  and  control 

He  tormaSy  fel  them  in.  gave  them  right 
shoulder  arms  and  faced  them  back  towards  the 
user  He  ordered,  “Forward  march  “  Down  they 
went,  single  tile.  «ao  the  river,  with  Marsha?  in 
the  lead  They  crossed  the  nvwr  and  went  up  die 
other  sale 

Then  the  fcutenant  as  though  he  were  on 
the  dr»5  f«rki.  shouted.  "To  the  rear-  march'  ’ 

Agam  they  crowd  the  crocodile  rivet  When  on 
the  cither  safe  he  baked  them,  faced  them  front, 
inspected  thed  tides,  and  gave  them  “Fa!  out  “ 

Thai  was  a?  Vo  other  words  were  spoken 
then  or  thewafrer  But  fas  men  knew-,  and  sc 
did  he  desepkne  and  order  had  been  restored 

Another  precept  to  follow  at  you  develop  yourself  as 
a  leader  ts  to  ksfen  to  your  subordinates,  ami  then  act 
upon  what  you  boat  Leaders  must  Warn  to  taien  at 
wefS  a*  drtect 

When  you  think  about  if.  Intoning  w  related  to  the 
essential  quatJ;  of  beaky  When  sue  ksien  rcrefuSy  to 
our  leaders,  hear  *Ki  they  -tap.  end  then  do  some- 
thing  chout »,  uv  ore  foyo/  to  tw  superior*  The  tame 
tan  be  wwi  *«  term*  ef  Mmmg  and  %g*y  td  our  sofa* 
dinotes  At  you  grow  older  there  wdibc  a  temptation 
to  Wen  seievuveij.  .  or  not  ro  Uteri  a:  a!  Guard  agamU 
tt> 

'  U *  me  draw  m  a  personal  experience  When  t  was 
.  a  new-  second  Wotenant .  I  was  asargned  to  the  weapons 
platoon  •»?  mAmetet  and  bO  mAmetet  mortars  I 
didn't  know  much  about  these  weapons  l  knew  a  mor 
tat  from  a  teco&rs*  tdle.  but  that  was  a  InGetroany. 
1  had  a  chance  to  Warn 

However .  t  had  a  Sergeant  Putman.  Sergeant  f  ed 
date  Putman  In  those  day's  the  NCOs.  the  old  time 
NCOt  •  talked  to  the  officers  w  the  third  person 
“Would  the  oeutenant  fare  a  cup  of  coffee-’  Would  the 
faulenant  want  th»  to  be  arranged  would  he  Ike  this 
or  that  to  be  done?-  f*utman  reacted  how-  green  f  was 
He  dkl  a  couple  of  things  for  me  thy  cymboGee  how 
NCO*  can  teach  and  how  oft  era  can  teach 

He  teakaed  that  “how  I  was  received  ’  be  the  platoon 
was  yomg  to  be  uucta)  So  before  I  even  met  the 
platoon '  he  came  to  me  that  fast  night  and  said,  'ft 
wooid  be  useful  tor  the  Wutenant  to  know  the  ru«w« 


of  men.  and  here  it  is  Tomorrow,  when  I  introduce  the 
platoon  to  the  lieutenant,  it  would  be  useful  if  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  knew  the  names  " 

So !  picked  up  the  roster  and  l  memonred  the  names 
The  next  day,  when  he  introduced  me  to  the  platoon. 
I  called  the  names  off  by  memory  The  soldiers  Pood 
up  so  I  could  associate  the  names  and  faces  and  they 
were  impressed  that  I  had  made  the  effort  to  know 
them  They  drought  1  knew-  enough  to  care,  but  in  fact. 
Sergeant  Putman  was  teaching  me  to  care 

The  second  thing  Putman  realized  was  that  I  didn't 
know  "  my  e&ow  from  my  ear"  about  the  weapons  So 
he  decided—  he  said ,  “Would  the  lieutenant  lake  to  learn 
about  the  weapons*"  "Yes.  I  would  ’’  So  ho  picked  a 
pface  in  the  Md  -and  why  he  peked  that  place.  1  didn't 
understand  at  fast-  he  selected  a  muddy  field  that  was 
nghl  behind  the  fatruw 

And  he  picked  a  time  tight  after  supper  far  my  lev 
sens  I  went  through  the  crew  dnS  with  die  !i?  and  feO 
m&metet.  got  mud  all  rivet  me,  down  m  the  d»t  with 
him  But  I  Wanted  the  crew  do#  and  he  timed  roe  and 
fatally  over  a  period  of  days.  I  got  so  that  I  couM  do 
the  crew  dnlk  as  wolf  as  anybody  «n  the  platoon 

Why  d»d  he  pick  that  place*  Because  after  supper 
everybody  kt  the  company.  nviudiug  soldiers  in  the  pla¬ 
toon.  went  into  that  Utrew  There,  looking  out  the 
screen*  they  saw  roe  to  the  mud  taki»  g  in*m« tkm  from 
the  experienced  p*sH*rro  sergeant  learning  the* 
weapon*  a*  wed  a*  they  knew  them 

Clever,  f *ut man— that’s  teaching  and  fortunately.  I 
wa*  kitftung 

A*  you  Gam  to  faten^-it’*  an  art  that  tegukev  effort 
-  you  f  Worn  to  course#  your  cufatninoU'  feud, 

m  vour  organuatvirt  and  your  family  This  A  wy 
**v*ntfc  precept  of  leadership  When  you  ate  placed 
in  charge  of  an  organuatiofi.  work  Hi  mnsite  arid  lie 
setup  excefkmtv  m  all  that  vutrmrod*  the  organiMhoo. 
Verov*  got  to  create  to  innovate  As  in  the  tide  of  a 
we!  Voown  book,  you  always  roust  be  "fa  beoreh  of 
fuceJ Gnee  " 

I'*  the  last  prei  v-tX  of  Wader vhg>  ivH»  woke  fax 
Hey  to  make  a  difference  during  your  tone  on  w-aich 
there  wA  fee  challenges  to  tt tee*  You  can  yah er  kfr 
yourself  up  amf  meet  them  or  oa>td  pat  and  Gt  tfanw 
pass  vou  by  You  will  have  opportunities  to  show  your 
•  personal  courage  a»  wed  <u  the  courage  of  your  con 
cwtoont 


tz 
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from  our  loved  ones,  a  bond  develops  thaJ  you  can 
bid  nowhere  *be  .  . 


(or  ha  country,  (or  his  Usniiy.  and  (or  everyone  he 
knew .... 


Mvhujbwv)u^ih«nKit2p^i^p0^rv«e%«r  Thank  you  for  your  courage,  your  caring,  and  your 

known  and  that's  why  h*  made  the  ndktary  hit  lie.  example. 

He  Irk  that  each  and  every  day  he  did  something 


Soldtefs 

May  1985 

The  New  G.  I.  Bill 


During  my  travels  to  Army  units  aU  over  the  World 
one  of  the  subjects  soldiers  ask  about  most  is  the 
Gi  Bill  and  related  program. 

President  Reagan  signed  a  fcfl  on  October  19, 1964. 
that  esttblshed  new  educational  programs  for  the 
Army  These  programs  ate  the  most  generous  of  any 
ol  the  armed  services. 

Soldiers  need  to  know  about  these  programs  so  they 
can  make  good  decisions  about  their  education.  Lead¬ 
ers  need  to  know  about  our  educational  benefits  so  they 
can  keep  their  soldiers  properly  informed. 

There  are  three  programs  we  need  to  know  about. 

The  Vietnam-era  GI  Bill,  or  “old  GI  Btfl,"  is  for  sol¬ 
diers  who  entered  the  Army  before  January  1, 1977. 

The  Veterans  Education  Assistance  Program,  or 
VEAP.  is  for  soldiers  who  entered  tire  Army  between 
January  1.  1977.  and  June  30.  1965. 

The  GI  Bill  of  1985.  the  “new  GI  BiB.*’  is  for  soldiers 
who  will  enter  after  June  30. 

When  additional  payments  called  kickers  are  added 
to  VEAP  or  the  new  GI  BiB  in  order  to  attract  soldiers 
to  critical  shortage  skiBs  these  programs  then  become 
known  as  the  Army  Coliege  Fund. 

Let’s  examine  the  basks  oi  each  program  starting  with 
the  new  G!  BiB.  The  neu  program  will  automatically 
cover  al  active  duty  soldiers  and  selected  reservists  who 
enter  between  July  1.  1965,  and  June  30.  1968.  un 
less  they  choose  not  to  participate  at  the  time  of  entry. 


The  chart  below  shows  the  benefits  of  the  new  GI  BiH 
and  the  new  Army  College  Fund  (ACF). 


Sendee  Years:  New  Basts 

New  ACF 

Four  or  More: 

Soldier  Pays  $  1.200 

$  1.200 

Government  pays:  $  9.600 

$9,600 

Kicker:  _ 

$14,000 

Total:  $10,800 

$25,200 

Three: 

Soldiers  pays:  $  1,200 

$  1.200 

Government  pays:  $9,600 

$9,600 

Kicker: 

$12,000 

Total:  $10,800 

$22,800 

Two. 

Soldier  pays:  $1,200 

$  1.200 

Government  pays:  $  7.800 

$7,800 

Kicker:  . . - 

$8,000 

Total:  $  9.066 

iTTootT 

Once  signed  up  for  the  new  Gi  Bi,  active  duty  mem¬ 
bers  wi  have  their  pay  reduced  by  $100  per  month  for 
their  first  12  months  of  service.  This  reduction  is  non- 
refundable. 

Soldiers  who  enlisted  between  January  1. 1977,  and 
June  30.  1965.  are  entitled  to  assistance  under  the 
VEAP  and  the  old  Army  College  Fund. 

These  programs  wiB  not  accept  new  cnroBmcnts  af¬ 
ter  June  30.  Soldiers  already  enrolled  have  nothing  to 
worry  about  However,  eligible  soldiers  who  do  not  sign 
up  by  June  30  wiB  Iom  VEAP  and  ACF  benefits. 

To  enroll,  soldiers  must  start  an  allotment  or  make 
a  lump  sum  payment  at  their  local  finance  office  before 
June  30. 
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The  chart  below  shows  the  benefits  olVEAP  and  the 


old  ACF. 

Service  Yeats:  VEAP 

Old  ACF 

Four  or  more: 

Soldier  pays:  $  2.700 

Government  pays:  $  5.400 
Kicker: 

$  2.700 
$  5.400 
$18,300 

Total:  $  8.100 

$26,400 

Three: 

Soldier  pays:  $  2.700 

Government  pays:  $  5.400 
Kicker: 

$2,700 
$  5.400 
$12,000 

Total:  $10,100 

$20,100 

Two: 

Soldier  pays  $  2.400 

Government  pays:  $  4.800 
Kicker 

Total  $  7.200 

$2,400 

$4,800 

$8,000 

$15,200 

Benefits  under  the  old  Gl  Bill  expire  on  December 
31. 1989  However  soldiers  covered  by  the  old  b&  are 
automatic  aly  ekpHe  for  the  new  bill's  benefits— and  for 
up  to  half  the  old  bill's  monthly  benefits  as  well— under 
certain  conditions.  To  be  ekgible,  they  must  meet  three 
requirements:  they  must  have  had  no  break  in  service 
since  January  I.  1977;  they  must  have  served  three 
years  beyond  July  1.  1985:  and  they  must  be  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  after  July  1. 1988  Sordietswil  not  have 
to  make  any  contributions  to  receive  these  benefits. 

The  old  Gl  BiM  benefits  depend  on  the  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  the  soldier  enrolls  and  the  number  of 
family  members  they  have. 


The  chart  below  shows  the  maximum  monthly 
benefits  a  qualifying  soldier  would  received  from  the  old 
Gl  Bdl  and  from  the  modified  new  one.  The  figures  for 
the  new  benefits  are  based  on  the  four-year  basic  benefit 
of  $10,800  divided  by  36  monthly  uuia&nents,  phis 
half  of  the  old  Gl  Bill  entitlement 

Q  Dependents  2  Dependents 
Program  Type  Old /New  Old/New 

FuH-Time  $376/1488  S510/S555 

3/4th  Time  S283/S441  $383/$491 

Half  Time  $188/$394  $255/*427 

Cooperative  $304/1452  $404/$502 

Benefits  under  the  old  Gl  Bid  are  payable  for  up  to 
45  months,  so  the  maximum  total  benefit  for  full-time 
study  with  two  dependents  is  $22,950.  The  same  stu¬ 
dent  using  the  modified  new  bill  would  be  paid  for  up 
to  36  months,  for  a  maximum  of  $19,980. 

The  Army  abo  offers  a  special  program  fix  those  who 
have  already  completed  two  years  of  college.  The  pro¬ 
gram.  known  as  “‘2  +  2  +  2."  means  two  years  in  col- 
i«g*.  two  years  in  the  Army,  and  two  more  years  in 
codega.  Army  enlistees  in  cnhcai  skill  jobs  can  earn 
$21 .000  for  their  final  two  years  in  college— and  gradu¬ 
ate  school -through  this  program. 

These  are  only  some  cl  the  significant  changes  to  the 
educational  benefits  for  today’s  soldiers  The  local  edu¬ 
cation  office  can  advise  soldiers  about  their  individual 
concerns.  However,  we  all  need  to  know  the  basics  of 
these  programs  in  order  to  get  the  word  out. 

Let’s  keep  our  soldiers  informed.  They  deserve  to 
know  what  *  coming  to  them. 


Address  at  the 

1985  AIR  DEFENSE  ARTILLERY  BALL 

Fort  Myer.  VA 
3  May  1985 


Ann  and  i  are  delighted  to  be  Here  this  evening  to 
Help  celebrate  the  16th  anniversary  of  the  Air 
Defense  Artifiery  Thanks  for  the  generous  wekomeyou 
have  given  us  both  .  .  .  . 

I  know  you  here  tonight  are  very  concerned  about 
equipping  the  Air  Defense  Artillery.  Modernisation  of 
our  air  defenses  is  vitally  important  My  recent  testimo¬ 
ny  to  the  Congress  highlighted  our  requirements  in  this 
area.  The  deployment  of  the  first  Patriot  air  defense  bat¬ 
talion  to  Giessen,  West  Germany,  is  the  initial  step  m 
modernizing  the  medium-to-lugh  altitude  air  defense 
capability  of  NATO. 

The  deployment  of  the  second  battalion  to  Hanau. 
next  month,  is  right  on  schedule  Seven  (7)  more  Patriot 
battalions  witt  deploy  to  West  Germany  through  the  ear 
!y  1990s  This  effective  missile  system  is  exactly  what 
we  need  to  protect  our  forces  in  Europe. 

As  you’re  all  very  aware,  the  Army  has  an  urgent 
need  to  upgrade  the  air  defense  capability  of  its  heavy 
divisions  The  Vulcan  air  defense  gun  sy  stem,  current 
h?  in  the  division,  cannot  fully  counter  the  potential 
threat  For  this  reason,  the  Army  initiated  the  Sergeant 
York  Division  Air  Defense  Gun  program,  the  DIVAD 

You.  in  Air  Defense  ArttUety.  an?  much  kke  the  Army 
at  targe  You're  in  a  state  of  transition,  ready'  today, 
preparing  for  tomorrow  Let  me  assure  you  that  Air 
Defense  Artillery  ts  an  important  member  of  the  com 
bused  aim*  team  You're  making  a  superb  contribution. 


and  you  can  take  pride  in  your  aecompllTimcr/.i  The 
branch  has  come  a  long  way  sirce  1968.  when  Air 
Defense  Artillery  and  Field  Artillery  were  separated  Ltio 
distinct  branches 

Today's  battlefield  requires  a  viable  air  defense  capa¬ 
bility.  one  that  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  organization 
of  our  fighting  divisions  We  have  that  capability  now. 
and  with  the  advent  of  the  Sergeant  York,  wt  re  on  tire 
way  to  improving  H  substantially  We’ve  fielded  a  com¬ 
plete  complement  of  rfiv&ona!  air  defense  weapons  and 
modernized  the  entire  arsenal 

ADA’s  modernization  program  is.  perhaps,  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  any  other  combat  arm  Through  the  use 
of  high  technology  ,  air  defenders  provide  much  higher 
rates  of  "firepower  per  person”  and.  thus,  serve  as  a 
model  for  our  other  modernization  programs  With  the 
Patriot's  fielding,  new  billets  and  maintenance  facilities 
alto  serve  as  a  stationing  model  for  units  in  West 
Germany 

The  Air  Defense  ArttHety  no  longer  consists  of  "con¬ 
crete”  artillery  It's  the  Army's  “hi  tech”  combat  arm! 
From  Patriot  down  thru  Stinger,  you  can  move,  shoot, 
and  communicate  as  part  of  the  combined  arms 
team . 

To  the  members  of  the  Air  Defense  Artillery,  thank 
you  for  your  service  m  the  defense  <4  our  great 
country  -  and  thank  you  for  inviting  Ann  and  me 
tonight  to  share  in  this  special  occasion 


Address  it  the 
1985  ARMOR  CONFERENCE 

Ft  Knox.  KY 
8  May  1985 


A  Vision  for  the  Army— Ready  Today,  Preparing  for  Tomorrow 

It's  great  to  tv*  at  Fort  Knox  and  a  war  fighting  capability.  Its  utility  stems  from  its 
this  moring  We  are  an  Army  that's  capability  to  exercise  direct,  continuing,  and  decisive 

both  "ready  today,  and  preparing  for  tomorrow  "  1  want  coni.ol  over  land,  resources,  and  people.  Lard  forces 

to  share  with  you  the  vision  of  where  today's  Army  is  symbolize  the  most  basic  national  commitment  to  the 

headed,  a  vision  we  now  are  fulfilling.  support  of  our  security  goals  and  policies.  They  alone 

are  visible,  usable,  flexible,  and  credible. 

In  my  mind,  the  vision  is  strong,  clear,  and  com¬ 
pelling;  Conventional  ground  forces  play  an  important  role 

across  the  entire  spectrum  of  potential  conflict  Look 
*  Firsi.  the  potential  threats  we  face  and  the  missions  ing  at  mid-  to  highintemrty  conflict,  we  know  a  strong 

for  the  Army  require  a  “balanced  force  structure— with  deterrent  capability  must  be  maintained  in  Europe, 

a  high  state  of  tt-  jdiness.  and  the  capability  of  mobiliz-  Southwest  Asia,  and  Northeast  Asia  Outbreaks  of  con¬ 
in'''.  deploying  and  conducting  joint,  as  well  as  com-  Aid  in  these  areas  of  the  world  could  escalate  rapidly 

bined.  operations  "  if  not  deterred  or  controlled 

•  Second,  we  need  "units,  equipment,  and  Should  deterrence  fad.  landpower  provides  a  war 
doctrine-  tv  Tckmized  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  fighting  capability  that  has  uhkty  in  low-intensity  as  w«8 
1998*  and  beyond  a*  mid-  to  high intensity  contents  Given  the  Soviet's 

abtkty  to  ptojjccl  power  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
•  Third,  we  need  “strong.  ethkalleadesship-ready  increase  in  erraxm  and  **utgency  m  the  Third  World, 

tor  war.  caring  for  people,  and  exercising  stewardship  "  we  reakre  that  low  >.  iensirv  conflict  is  dtc  most  kkely 

chalenge  we  face  m  the  future 

•  Fourth,  we  must  have  "quality  peep'  —supported 

by  healthy  families  "  The  Army,  the  mainstay  of  American  Landpower. 

must  organize,  bsln,  and  equip  at  forces  fittt  to  deter. 
Before  discussing  each  component  of  dus  vision,  let  s  and  twefletd  to  fight  and  wm,  if  deterrence  fail*  Toac- 

briefiy  consider  the  strategic  realities  and  tlse  constraint*  compfah  these  task*,  we  re  shaping  today's  Undpower 

we  (ace  as  we  tool;  to  the  fuluwr.  Economic,  military.  to  met!  tomorrow  *  challenges  We're  developing  force* 

and  political  imperatives  cause  the  tied  Stales  to  that  are  more  flexible,  responsive,  and  deployable  In 

maintain  a  global  perspective  in  today's  world  A  ffexi-  short,  we're  increasing  the  strategic  flexibility  of  the 

ble  mifcury  siii-tegy.  based  on  Joint  am1  ombkted  open  Army 
atkins.  prov  ides  for  the  coiecbve  security  of  the  United 

States  and  «ts  dikes  We  recognise  that  we  face  increasing  resource  con¬ 

straints  For  a  variety  of  economk  and  political  reasons. 
Tfce  operative  elements  of  our  national  miktary  sCrste  the  real  growth  rate*  we've  had  Hi  recent  Army  bodg 
gy  —  landpower  seapower.  and  airpoww—  must  work  ets  are  no  longer  a  valid  basis  for  future  fiscal  planning 

together,  in  harmony,  to  provide  tor  our  security  or  programming  This  year.  I  V  86.  we  ate  requesting 

However,  it  *  landpower  that  is  traditionally  the  deci  5  6  percent  real  growth,  but  well  be  very  lucky  to  get 

uve  atm  of  nuktaiy  power  tt  alone  change*  history  3  percent  The  next  few  year*  wiVbe  more  of  the  tame 

so  well  have  to  tighten  our  belts  This  means  that  pro 
Today,  in  an  age  of.  essentially  strategic  nuclear  par  gram  reductions,  stretch-outs,  and  some  cancellation* 
ity.  landpower  taker  vwieawd  importance  as  the  but  are  snecdable. 

den  of  deterrence  shifts  to  modern,  conventional 
ground  forces  Landpower  provide*  both  a  deterrent 


There's  Keen  some  talk  in  Washington  about  a 
“freeae,"  that  is.  aero  percent  real  growth.  I’m  very  con¬ 
cerned  about  that*  A  freeze  threatens  to  leave  half- 
finished  the  rebuilding  of  America  s  defenses  begun  four 
years  ago.  A  freeae  would  “undercut"  our  efforts  to  lead 
NATO  collectively  to  a  stronger  conventional  defense. 

Just  as  we're  beginning  to  make  progress  in 
persuading  Europeans  to  honor  the  “3  percent"  pledge 
of  past  years,  the  United  States  would  be  seen  as  with¬ 
drawing  from  it.  And  as  we  all  know,  a  freeae  will  not 
make  the  defense  program  cheaper.  Program  deferrals, 
stretch-outs  and  the  like  don't  save  money,  they  only 
increase  costs. 

With  that  as  background,  let's  examine  each  part  of 
the  vision,  starting  with  our  force  structure.  We  must 
have  a  balanced  force  structure.  Hear  me  welll  I  didn't 
say  we  need  a  “fcghr  force  structure,  although  we  need 
tc*  think  lightness"  in  all  aspects  of  our  business,  from 
the  soldier’s  individual  equipment  to  *he  pieces  of  equip* 
mtnt  that  provide  Mm  mobility  and  fire  support. 

A  properly  balanced  force  structure  between  heavy, 
light,  and  Special  Operations  Forces  is  what  we  need 
to  provide  the  National  Command  Authorities  a  set  of 
viable  options  to  deal  effectively  with  contingencies 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  conffct  Predominately 
“heavier''  forces  are  necessary  to  protect  our  vital  In 
tereits  in  Europe,  and.  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  Korea  and 
the  Persian  Gua 

"Heavier"  forces  include  our  armored  and 
mechanized  divisions,  our  standard  infantry  divisions, 
and  our  motorised  division  They  are  “heavy"  in  the 
sense  that  they  ate  organised land  have  die  regulate  fire¬ 
power  to  operate  effectively  or,  the  mid to  Ngh-mtensity 
battlefield  and  they  are  “heavy''  in  that  they  tack  the 
ability  to  deploy  rapidly  if  they’re  not  POMCUS'd or  (or- 
ward  deployed 

"lighter"  force*  are  essential  (or  those  contingencies 
calling  for  rapid  response  and  strategic  deployment 
Here,  deployability  equates  directly  with  deterrence 
"Lighter  '  forces  include  our  aeborne  and  air  assault  Ui 
visions,  and  our  new  light  infantry  divisions  The  light 
divisions  are  "tight"  in  the  sense  that  they  can  deploy 
with  speed  and  agitey  in  a  "pre-crisis"  or  tow  intensity 
setting,  yet  they’re  robust  and  “tadoeable"  enough  when 
augmented,  m  remain  survivable  and  useful  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  mid-  to  hrgh  uuemey  scenario 

They  provide  us  with  strategic  flexibility  because  we 
have  die  capabdrty  to  "twang"  one  or  two  divisions  to 


an  appropriate  corps  tn  NATO,  the  Pacific,  or  in  South¬ 
west  Asia.  In  NATO,  when  augmented  and  employed 
selectively  in  restricted  terrain  or  urban  areas,  light  forces 
can  “free  up"  our  heavier  forces  for  use  as  a  crucial  oper¬ 
ational  reserve:  or.  dtematively.  an  appropriate  mix  of 
heavy  and  light  forces  can  permit  the  commander  to 
match  best  his  forces  to  the  applicable  factors  of  mis¬ 
sion,  enemy,  troops,  terrain,  weather,  and  time. 

Let  me  emphasize  here  that  light  force  initiatives  are 
not  competing  with,  nor  will  they  become  an  obstacle 
to.  the  necessary  continued  modernization  of  our  heavy 
forces.  Heavy  forces  are  the  cornerstone  of  nur  com¬ 
mitment  to  NATO  If  they  are  capable  and  ready,  then 
the  deterrent  and  war  fighting  capability  of  NATO  is 
strong  and  viable.  We  must  continue  to  modem  ire  and 
refine  our  armored  and  mechanized  “Division  86”  de¬ 
signs.  and  "roundout"  selected  CONUSbased  divisions 
wish  Reserve  Component  brigades.  We  must  rely,  in¬ 
creasingly.  on  the  Reserve  Components  to  meet  our 
Total  Army  mission  requirements,  without  exceeding 
that  "elastic''  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  and  still 
maintain  a  credible  deterrent  force. 

Additionally.  I  would  add  that  we  need  a  degree  of 
specialization  in  our  force  structure  We  need  an  air¬ 
borne.  air  assault,  and  motorized  division  because  they 
provide  unique  capabilities  that  our  other  forces  don't 
offer  They  givt  the  gaming  CINCs  a  wide  range  of 
capabilities  that  are  needed  to  combat  a  particular  situ • 
abort  Some  argue  that  specialization  is  too  expensive, 
in  dollars  and  other  resources  We’re  trying  *o  dampen 
the  adverse  effects  of  tpeciak/arion  by  standardizing  the 
configuration  ol  our  smaler  units,  where  it  makes  sense 
to  do  so,  and  by  using  common  generic  equipment.  The 
point  is:  some  specialization  is  necessary 

A  final  point  about  force  structure  it  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Army’s  Special  Operations  Forces— Spec 
dal  Forces.  Rangers,  psychological  operations  civil 
affairs,  and  special  operations  aviation  Thetepeogramt 
wil  continue  to  receive  high  priority  because  they  pro¬ 
vide  increased  ffexibiley  and  capabtby  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  spectrum,  where  terrorism  arid  unconventional 
warfare  exist,  and  they  complement  our  conventional 
capabilities  at  the  higher  end  They  alto,  importantly, 
give  ut  a  capability  to  implement  "pre-crisis"  measures, 
like  miktary  assistance  and  support,  that  can  help  sow 
the  seeds  of  stability  m  the  Third  World  nations 

From  1978  through  1984,  the  Army  dispatched  over 
756  security  assistance  teams  to  58  foreign  nations  This 
fiscal  year.  113  teams  have  been  sent  to  69  countries, 
and  weexpecl  to  dispaldi  80  mure  prior  to  year's  end  . 


*  *  •  * 
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Army  units  from  both  Active  and  Reseive  Components 
provide  various  medical,  construction,  and  other  secu¬ 
rity  assistance  to  many  host  countries  in  Central  America 
and  the  Canibbean.  These  measures  all  contribute  to 
regional  stability  and  peace,  and  help  to  deter  conflict 
in  troubled  areas  of  the  world. 

Let's  turn  briefly  to  the  second  part  of  the  vision:  units, 
equipment,  and  doctrine— modernized  to  meet  the 
chaSenges  of  the  1990s  and  beyond.  Readiness  de¬ 
mands  forces  that  are  armed  with  good  equipment  and 
trained  to  employ  it  in  battle.  Over  2.300  Abrams  tanks. 
1.400  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles.  100  Multiple  Launch 
Rocket  Systems,  mi  550  Black  Hawk  hefccoptm  have 
already  been  distributed  to  both  Active  and  Reserve 
Component  units  Our  poky  is.  “the  first  to  fight,  is  the 
first  to  be  equipped  " 

As  you're  fully  aware,  were  n  vamping  our  doctrine 
based  on  threat  analysis,  technological  advances,  and 
the  nature  of  future  conflict  as  well  as  lessons  learned 
bom  recent  hostilities  AirLand  Battle  is  our  operation¬ 
al  doctrine,  and  applicable  to  the  mid-to-high  intensity 
end  of  the  spectum. 

For  the  future.  Army  21  wifi  be  our  war  fighting  con¬ 
cept  for  the  21st  century  In  its  find,  approved  form, 
k  wcK  be  an  advanced,  logical  extension  of  our  AirLand 
Battle  doctrine  We  must  ensure  that  the  thrust  of  this 
new  doctrine  takes  advantage,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
current  organizational  designs  and  concepts,  unless  a 
compelling  case  is  made  otherwise  I'm  concerned  that 
we  already  have  excessive  TOE/MTOE  turbulence 
That  trend  wi  continue-- as  we  implement  approved 
portions  of  the  AOE  study— into  the  first  years  of  the 
next  century  unrest  we  stabdiw  the  force  structure 

We  intend.  «n  the  foreseeable  future,  to  maintain  a 
constant  end  strength  We're  going  to  replace  support 
manpower  with  productivity  enhancements  and  tech 
notogy,  and  convert  that  manpower  into  combat  power 

These  enhancements  can  also  permit  urmewhat 
smaller  unit*  at  aM  levels:  however,  we  need  gradual 
father  than  dramatic  change  We  want  to  assure  that 
as  we  build  for  the  future,  we  do  not  undermine  sup¬ 
port  for  our  current  initiatives  and  capabikties 

We  also  have  much  to  learn  about  low  -intensity  con¬ 
flict,  and  how  to  ute  best  our  kght  and  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Fortes  in  such  an  environment  Were  studying 
that  now  Also,  we've  got  to  team  how  to  handle  ter 
rorisnt  Until  recently,  out  approach  to  terrorism  was 
readme,  and  tacked  a  doctrinal  foundation .  We  ate  now 


actively  developing  anti-terrorism  and  counter-terrorism 
programs. 

In  this  same  doctrinal  context,  we  are  promoting 
“jointness."  We  cannot  accomplish  our  many  diverse 
and  geographically  distant  missions  without  the  support 
of  our  sister  services.  We  go  in  someone  eke's  aircraft 
and  someone  eke's  sltips.  On  the  ground,  we  use  some¬ 
one  ekes  aircraft  for  deep  reconnaissance,  interdiction, 
and  close  air  support.  We  have  to  be  “joint." 

A  year  ago.  General  Gabriel  and  I  signed  a  Memoran¬ 
dum  of  Agreement  that  provides  for  better  coordina¬ 
tion  of  budget  priorities,  elimination  of  duplicative 
functions,  and  more  efficient  combat  operations  in 
wartime. 

A  similar  initiative  addressing  strategic  seakft  and  car¬ 
go  off-load  programs  was  signed  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
chief  logk&cians  And.  to  implement  these  agreements, 
service  programmers  have  signed  an  att-scrvice  MQA 
that  coordinates  the  program  and  budget  process  AB 
of  these  measures  will  expand  coordination  and  cooper 
atton  between  the  military  services  in  peacetime,  and 
wiii  help  ensure  effective  joint  operations  in  war. 

Space  k  » final  area  where  Army  doctrine  needs  pi¬ 
oneering.  'Ike  enormous  potential  of  space  adds  a  new 
dimension  to  AirLand  Battle  We're  just  beginning  to 
see  the  applications  that  have  the  potential  to  revohi- 
bonier  how  we  fight  Landpower  and  spacepower  must 
work  together*  We  need  to  develop  quickly  a  strong 
policy  for  the  Army  in  space— and  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  future  Definition  of  space-related  requirements 
will  be  critical  for  our  internal  master  planning  and  for 
clarifying  the  Army's  tole  in  the  II S  Space  Command 
to  be  activated  in  October  of  this  year 

So,  we've  tattwd  about  the  need  for  a  balanced  force 
structure,  one  that’s  organized,  trained,  and  sustained 
to  meet  the  threat,  am!  capable  of  mobilizing,  deploy¬ 
ing.  and  conducting  joint  operations  Coupled  to 
modernized  units,  equipment,  and  doctrine,  we  begin 
to  see  an  Army  that's  ready  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
Uw  1990s  and  beyond 

But  we  haven't  vet  discussed  the  basic  human  in¬ 
gredients  that  form  the  sum  and  substance  of  any  vi¬ 
sion  So  let  me  turn  to  the  third  and  fourth  components 
of  what  I  see  as  the  Army  vision 

We  need  strong,  ethical  leadership -ready  for  war, 
caring  for  people,  and  exercising  stewardship  In  19H5 
the  Army  theme  is  “Leadership  "  A*  w#  move  towards 


the  future,  strong  leadership  will  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  direction  and  focus  to  our  efforts.  Well  have  to 
operate  without  positive  control  on  a  chaotic  battlefield, 
but  always  acting  with  "disciplined  initiative."  within  the 
intent  of  the  next  higher  commander. 

We  must  ensure  that  our  soldiers  are  tough,  teclni 
caSy  and  tactically  proficient,  and  with  a  courageous 
spirit.  Our  leaders  must  have  thinking  skills,  compe¬ 
tence.  and  fitness  and  have  a  strongly  held  conviction 
that  good  leadership  means  caring  deeply  about  soldi¬ 
ers  and  their  fanvlites  Good  leaders  are  standard- 
bearers;  tftey  set  examples  of  personal  and  profession¬ 
al  excellence.  The  human  dimension  must  undergjrd 
al  of  our  efforts— it' s  the  essential  ingredient  that  makes 
the  difference  in  peace  or  war. 

By  die  way,  if  anyone  asks  you.  “Where  are  the  war¬ 
riors  in  today's  Army?"  “Where  are  the  Pattons.  Brad¬ 
leys.  and  the  others’"  Give  them  a  straight  answer1  They 
are  “out  there."  now,  leading  our  soldiers  at  every  lev¬ 
el  in  our  units!  If  war  comes,  they  wil  emerge,  jus*  as 
they  did  in  World  War  N  No  one  heard  of  these  heroes 
in  1938.  We  don't  need  a  war  to  help  us  identify  the 
warriors  that  are  there  in  today's  ranks.  But  they  are 
there,  of  that,  you  can  be  sure! 

Part  of  providing  strong  leadership  is  the  exercise  of 
stewardship  We  must  make  the  most  of  our  constrainad 
resources  Akey  part  of  leadership-' at  every  level,  from 
platoon  leader  to  general -is  the  management  of 
resources  Do  not  fool  yourself— you've  got  so  have 
some  managerial  strife  to  be  a  great  leader  We  have 
to  achieve  maximum  effectiveness,  but  we  also  must 
beeificisnt  In  1985.  we're  emphasising  four  key  areas: 
weapons  acquisition  processes,  force  modernisation  and 
integration,  resource  management,  and  information 


management.  The  American  taxpayers  demand— and 
deserve— maximum  value  for  their  dollars! 

The  final  component  of  the  vision  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  pertains  to  people:  quality  people- 
supported  by  healthy  families. 

Readiness  is  our  first  order  of  business,  and  readi¬ 
ness  is  inextricably  tied  to  soldiers'  morale  and  discipfene, 
and  to  the  strength  of  their  families,  ft's  been  said  that 
we  enlist  soldiers,  but  retain  families.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that:  To  the  extent  we  have  cohesive  units 
and  heakhy  famifies  that  fed  good  about  die  Army,  wel 
have  soldiers  whol  go  the  extra  mde  for  readiness  and 
for  combat. 

The  men  and  women  serving  to  today's  Army  are 
extraordinarily  capable.  This  quafity  must  be  maintained 
because,  with  a  small  Active  Army,  exccfent  soldiers 
are  the  “seed  com"  for  mabiuabon  and  for  meeting  the 
challenges  in  the  future. 

Greater  efforts  wil  be  required  in  the  future  to  recruit 
and  retain  quafcty  in  the  Army  A  dedining  pool  of  man¬ 
power  and  die  restoration  of  economic  vitality  to  the 
nation  pose  some  real  chafenges  for  us.  We  must  con 
tinue  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  our  soldiers  and 
their  families  through  continued  pay  comparability, 
benefit  retention,  and  improved  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  My  guidance  to  the  Army  programmers  is  dear: 
protect  out  people  and  family  programs! 

That's  my  vision  for  the  Army  An  Army  that's 
baton ced.  modernised,  ttrongfy  o nd  edricofe  led.  and 
manned  with  quaky  people  and  fieofthy  femife*  That’s 
an  Army  ready  today  and  preparing  for  tomorrow. 


AMemo  at  tkc 

HOPKINSVILLE,  KENTUCKY  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 

Haptasv*.  KY 
18  May  !•*& 

Framtoai  la  New  Really  Pita 


Several  months  ago  at  a  ceremony  honoring  LTC 
Arthur  Nicholson,  a  young  American  hero  who  was 
murdered  by  a  Soviet  sentry  m  Bast  Germany,  Mrs. 
Karen  Nicholson  spoke  in  e  dear  and  strong  voice: 

To  biltong  so  the  nobaty  m  to  ticking  to  *  very 

ipactaf  family  Perhaps  because  w«  arc  so  otien 


away  from  our  loved  ones,  a  bond  develops  that 
you  can  find  no  where  else  My  husband  was 
the  most  patriotic  person  I've  ever  known  and 
that's  why  he  made  the  mAtjwy  hit  Me  He  feb 
that  each  and  every  day  nr  did  something  for  hit 
country,  for  has  famdy.  #nd  for  everyone  he 
knew  He  thdn'r  want  to  die  and  we  didn't  want 

- - - 1»| 
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to  lose  him.  but  he  would  glediy  lay  down  his 
He  again  (or  America. 

Listening  to  these  words  l^Tunds  us  that  freedom  is 
never  realty  free.  It  is  the  costtiest  thing  in  the  world  and 
is  never  paid  for  in  a  lump  sum.  New  instalments  come 
due  in  every  generation.  Colonel  Nicholson  paid  with 
his  life  a  part  of  this  generation's  instalment— for  us. 
and  for  our  children.  We  must  pay  our  share,  too.  His¬ 
tory  will  record  whether  each  of  us.  in  our  own  way, 
is  worthy  of  his  sacrifice  and  the  sacrifices  of  those  who 
went  before 

You  may  be  thinking  this  is  a  rather  somber  start,  and 
1  apologue  for  that,  ft  in  no  way  takes  away  horn  how 
glad  I  am  to  be  here  with  so  many  miktary  and  civilian 
friends. 

But  I  am  troubled  -  troubled  by  the  complacency  I 
see  concerning  support  for  a  strong  defense;  troubled 
by  the  Congrariona!  “hacl&g  away**  at  programs  whEch 
this  nation  needs  to  protect  itself  and  its  affies;  and.  trou¬ 
bled  by  the  erosion  of  wel  deserved  benefits  of  soldiers 
and  retirees,  civilians  and  military,  for  the  instalments 
they  made  in  defense  of  our  freedoms. 

The  lessons  of  history  are  powerful— we  must  never 
forget  what  it  costs  to  achieve  victory  and  maintain  the 
peace  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  'll  you  expect  a  nation 
to  be  ignorant  and  free,  you  expect  what  never  was  and 
never  wil  be."  Freedom  can  be  lost  in  a  single  genera¬ 
tion 

Have  we  lost  tight  of  how.  hut  a  few  years  ago.  we 
bt  down  our  defense?  Was  it  realy  that  long  ago  that 
we  let  ourselves  become  hostages  of  out  own  timkfoet* 
and  weakness?  We  cannot  alow  ourselves  to  be  bul¬ 
lied  by  the  Soviets  and  pressured  by  state-sponsored 
tammies. 

As  I  ksien  to  those  who  say  the  Soviets  realy  don't 
mean  us  any  harm,  to  the  critics  of  our  defense  efforts, 
and  to  those  who  would  “gut”  the  defense  budget  in 
the  name  of  efficiency,  cost -effectiveness,  and  social  eg- 
uity.  I  think  of  a  letter  a  retired  sergeant  major  wrote 
to  me. 

I  wM  before  Pral  Harbor  Our  tnlamry 
company  had  6b  officers  and  men  Halt  worked 
at  riding  rtsbtei  and  cktbe  We  were  garriro*. 
soldiers  and  A  named  to  defend  our  country  I'm 
one  who  can  remember  trUnang  using  wooden 
weapons  agtmtf  trucks  wish  'sank”  written  on 
the  ride 


Looking  back  and  trying  to  nnalyie  why  our  Army  was 
in  such  condition.  I  conclude  that  the  American  people 
had  a  low  regard  for  die  Army,  Our  Congress  echoed 
their  feeing  by  inadequately  equipping  dw  Army. 

I  wonder  whether  the  people  today  wd  support  a 
modem  Army  capable  of  defending  our  country,  or  rd 
we  ride  badmerd  once  again? 

Wil  we  side  backward  once  again? 

The  sergeant  major's  chalenge  tales  about  dolars  and 
resources.  Both  are  scarce  and  getting  scarcer,  and  we 
al  have  a  responribiity  to  husband  these  resources,  to 
tighten  our  belts,  and  to  provide  the  stewardship  re¬ 
quired  to  assure  their  efficient,  effective  use 

How  has  the  Army  been  resourced  to  build  a  caps- 
billy  drat  enables  it  to  fulfil  its  responsftkles  around 
the  world?  From  1970-1976  the  Army  “lived  off  the 
shelf  . “  We  had  net  negative  growth  in  investment.  No 
new  items  of  equipment  wer-  £rf*d.  m«  r.?u  acquisi¬ 
tions,  no  budding  of  war  reserves,  no  growth  at  al.  This 
is  what  the  sergeant  major  was  talking  about. 

It  wasn't  until  President  Reagan’s  administration  in 
1900  drat  we  had  a  substantial  increase  to  improve  our 
capabdtttei  The  growth  dial  has  occurred  from  1900 
to  198$  is  sm?l compensation  ter  a  decade  of  neglect. 

Why  Is  that  important?  Because  if  we  are  serious 
about  raising  the  nuclear  threshold,  we  must  have  a 
strong  conventional  capabilty  And  landpower  is  the 
decisive  element  of  that  capability  .  That's  what  keeps 
the  peace  m  Europe,  die  longest  peace  in  400  years 
of  European  history  This  realty  highlights  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  maintaining  a  steady  growth  of  investment  In 
the  Army 

A  few  years  ago.  we  made  some  fundamental  chokes 
in  the  Army.  Do  we  grow  larger  as  an  Army  in  order 
to  deal  with  die  spectrum  of  conffid  In  which  we  might 
find  ourtetves,  or  do  we  stay  smal  and  concentrate  on 
modemiring  our  equipment  and  recruiting  and  retain¬ 
ing  quaky  people?  We  chose  a  amalr  Army,  concen¬ 
trating  on  quality  people,  quality  Kving  conditions, 
quaky  care  for  farndte*.  modernising  our  equipment, 
and  expanding  our  tefeance  on  the  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents. 

Owpurporem  making  thorn  detistorM*M*»;»  pi*  • 
pared  far  war  so  as  to  strengthen  deterrence  and  main¬ 
tain  peace. 


Today  the  Army  is  meeting  the  sergeant  major’s 
challenge  We  are  in  a  state  of  transition — steady  to 
day.  preparing  for  tomorrow  The  quality  of  soldiers. 
NCOs.  and  officers  has  never  been  higher.  Ninety  per¬ 
cent  of  our  recruits  are  high  school  graduates  Dijdplne 
is  the  best  it's  ever  been.  People-oriented  programs  ate 
underway  to  foster  cohesion  at  unit  level,  to  enhance 
esprit  and  morale,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  fee 
families. 

in  shojt.  the  volunteer  force  is  working  well  thanks 
to  the  support  of  the  American  people  and  Congress, 
but  proposed  defense  cuts  by  the  Congress,  and  efforts 
to  reduce  soldier  entitlements  as  we8  as  retirement, 
could  have  a  devastating  impact  on  retaining  career 
soldiers  and  attracting  quality  recruits. 

Moreover,  there's  been  some  talk  in  Washington 
about  a  “freer*."  that  is,  reto  percent  real  growth.  I'm 
very  concerned  about  that!  A  freer*  threatens  to  leave 
**■'*'  fr’*hci  !h<  rftii!iding  of  America’s  defenses  be¬ 
gun  four  years  ago  A  freer*  would  “undercut”  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  lead  NATO  collectively  to  a  stronger 
conventional  defense 

Just  as  we’re  beginning  to  make  progress  w  persuad 
ing  Europeans  to  honor  the  “3  percent  pledge  of  pad 
years,  the  United  Stales  would  be  seen  as  withdrawing 
from  H  and.  as  we  afl  know,  a  freer*  will  not  make  the 
defense  program  cheaper  Program  deferrals,  stretch 
outs,  and  the  like  don't  save  money,  they  only  tnaeas* 
costs  We  can’t  allow  this  to  happen! 

Yes.  the  Army  has  made  significant  progress  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  wel  have  over  3.000111  tanks,  1.900 
Infantry  Fighting  Vehrcies.  600  Black  Hawk  helicopters, 
and  200  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  Systems  which  will 
greedy  improve  our  readme** 

At  the  same  time,  training  has  become  more  chairng 
ing  and  demanding  Our  units  have  responded  super 
My.  proving  the*  professional  competence  in  Grenada. 
M  the  European  tank  gunnery  competition,  during  ex* 
mdse*  in  Egypt,  Europe.  Central  America,  and  Korea 

After  so  much  improvement,  we  can't  alow  ounefve* 
to  slide  backward 

This  is  the  finest  Army  I’ve  teen  in  over  35  yean  of 
service  Bur  the  benchmark,  for  our  progress  cannot 
be  simply  our  improvements  in  readinett  Rather.  ** 
must  measure  success  in  terms  of  the  peace  and  free 
dom  we  have  maintained  in  a  complex  and  dangerous 
world  The  lesson  of  hfcfcxy  is  that  being  prepared  for 


v~at  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  it.  As  President  Reagan 
said; 

be  me  make  one  thing  plain  Were  not  out  for  any 
temt'xial  gain,  or  to  impose  ounehes  on  anyone  Bui 
faekeve  me.  America  must  never  again  let  its  guard  down 

The  nation  cars  be  justifiably  proud  of  what  our  Army 
has  accomplished  over  the  past  few  years,  but.  while 
we  are  actively  confronting  the  chalenges  we  face,  there 
is  stiSi  a  need  for  genuine  concern. 

The  Soviets  take  their  business  very  seriously.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  that  W<?  must  also  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Soviets  simply  do  not  think  as  we  do  The 
Soviets  are  different  We  saw  that  in  their  callous 
indifference  concerning  the  tragic  death  of  LTC 
Nicholson  and  the  Korean  airfiner  crash 

Part  of  the  reason  they  act  as  they  do  can  be  found 
in  thew  haunting  experience  during  World  War  II  Its 
memory  helps  justify  today's  huge  mitts y  expenditures 
by  emphasising  the  theme  “never  again  “ 

And  as  seen  to  their  continuing  m*t*rv-  buildup,  they 
mean  it  The  Soviets  spend  14*  17  percent  <4  the*  gross 
national  product  for  the  mitaiy.  year  in,  year  out.  and 
it  makes  a  deference.  Their  military  and  coercive  power 
have  kKTeased  ugniheautiy  through  mtwiemttMion  and 
expansion,  not  only  of  the  Soviet  Army,  but  also  of 
Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  nuclear,  a*.  and  sea  forces 
Ominously,  their  needs  go  way  beyond  defensive 
purposes. 

the  North  Koreans  allocate  even  more  of  their 
resources  to  defense  than  the  Soviets  They  spend  24 
percent  of  GffP  every  yew  to  man.  cram,  and  equip 
thee  mtotry  fores*  They  and  the  Soviets  do  not  engage 
in  muacxdal  defense  spending  Ike  we  do  «n  this  country 
They  are  relentless  in  (he  way  they  invest  in  thee 
security 

A  whir  back  one  of  our  foreign  area  specialists  in 
Easttm  Europe  told  me  about  a  conversation  he  had 
with  a  young  eight-yearold  Hungarian  school  gki  He 
asked  her  what  she  though!  of  having  Soviet  soldiers 
in  her  country  Her  reply  was,  the  Soviets  ate  our 
brothers  "  Me  was  rafher  suprued  at  her  response, 
vxpactmg  her  to  say  something  along  the  tmesof.  “The 
Soviets  are  our  friends  or  aStts.”  He  asked  her  about 
i  Sfw<*s£ed  'T’tiwidt  or  a&e*  you  can  chouse  “Pretty 
profound  for  an  eight  year-old 

In  out  Army  over  the  past  four  years  much  has  been 
aaxeapkshad.  much  remains  to  be  done  Wawdneed 


IN 
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the  strong  support  of  people  like  you  and  of  the  entire 
Army  community— as  well  as  the  support  of 
Congress— to  fulfill  the  obligations  we  have  to  those 
who  serve  in  defense  of  our  nation.  We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  slide  backward  once  again 

You  may  be  asking  what  can  I  do?  How  can  I  help? 
By  encouraging  our  young  people  to  come  into  the 
Army  and  supporting  them  with  resources  for  quality 
equipment  and  training  The  achievements  of 
tomorrow's  Army  grow  out  of  the  dreams  of  today's 
youth. 

A  soldier  hi  one  of  our  ear  be?  wars  carried  the 
following  prayer: 

I  aifcett  ood  tor  rtieogtii.  thm  >  „vgm  achieve 
I  was  made  oesk  that  I  might  learn  humbly  to 
obey  t  asked  tor  health  that  1  might  do  greater 
things  I  was  given  infirmity  that  I  might  do  better 
dungs  I  asked  fur  power  that  1  ought  have  the 


praise  of  man  I  was  given  weakness  that  I  might 
feel  the  need  of  God 

I  asked  for  a9  things  that  I  might  enjoy  life.  I 
was  given  Me  that  I  might  enjoy  all  things  I  got 
nothing  that  I  asked  for— but  everything  (or 
which  I  had  hoped  Almost  despite  myself,  my 
unspoken  prayers  were  answered.  I  am  among 
all  men.  most  richly  blessed 

All  of  us— soldier  and  civilian  alike— are  richly 
blessed  to  be  Americans.  We  have  God's  gift  of  free¬ 
dom:  a  gift  protected  by  the  thousands  of  Nicholsons 
who  went  before  us  A  gift  we  in  turn  must  protect  for 
our  children  Those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  Army  are 
further  blessed  because  we  have  the  privilege  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  when  our  sendee  counts 
most 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you 


To  the  speech  tbo?  fie  gate  ot  the  1985  Atmor  Conference  or.  ha  viticn  foe  the  Army.  General  Wickham 
added  the  following  paragraphs  to  this  audience 


Addraw  it  I  be 

U.S.  TRAINING  AND  DOCTRINE  COMMAND/ 
TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND/ ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY  SYMPOSIUM 

Army  War  College,  Catitat,  PA 
15  May  PfckS 


The  Army  "Vision"  sad  "Jolataess" 


before  discussing  the  elements  of 
this  vH*on,  let's  briefly  consider  the 
strategic  realities  and  the  constraints  we  face,  as  we  wok 
to  the  future  Economic,  miliary,  arid  pokxal  impera 
tim  cause  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  global  per 
spachve  in  today's  world 

A  fteiubie  mdktsry  strategy,  based  on  joint  and  com 
bsrted  opfibom.  provides  for  die  collective  security  of 

the  Untied  State*  and  its  alke*  The  operative  elements 


ofoui  nabortilmikaryshaiegy-landpower.  seapow 
er,  and  airpower-  mutt  work  together,  in  harmony,  to 
provide  for  our  security  This  approach  works*  We  see 
e  m  Europe  ,  where  ww  enjoy  the  longed  period  of  peace 
in  4UU»  years  of  history 

Today,  in  an  age  essentially  of  strategic  nuclear  part 
ty.  joint  operations  take  increased  importance  as  the 
border,  at  deterrence  in  conventional 

a« land  fore#*  They  provide  both  a  deterrent  and  a  war 
frghtang  capahtty 


IM 
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With  that  as  background,  let  s  examine  each  part  of 
the  vision  slatting  with  our  units,  equipment,  and 
doctrine-.'  ready  and  able  to  mobdue.  deploy,  and 
conduct  joint  as  vsell  as  combined,  operations  Readi¬ 
ness  demands  forces  that  are  armed  with  good  equip¬ 
ment  and  framed  to  employ  it  in  battle  Over  2.300 
Abrams  tank*  1.400  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles.  100 
Multiple  Launch  Rocket  Systems,  and  550  Black  Hawk 
helicopters  have  already  been  distributed  to  both  Ac¬ 
me  and  Reserve  Component  units  Out  pobcy  is.  “the 
first  to  fight,  is  the  first  to  be  equipped  ~ 

As  you’re  fuRv  aware  we  re  revamping  our  doctrine 
based  on  threat  analysis  technological  advances,  and 
the  nature  of  future  conflict  as  weB  as  lessons  learned* 
from  recent  hostilities  (We  re  stiB  learning  from  past 
hostilities  too  I 


An  Land  Battle  is  our  operational  doctrine,  and  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  mid  to  high  mtenwfy  end  of  the  spectrum 
/Doctrine  development  is  on  evolutionary,  not  reuokt- 
tionory  process  )  For  the  future.  Army  21  wtl  guide  the 
development  of  our  war  fighting  concepts  for  the  21st 
century  In  its  final,  approved  form,  rt  wiB  be  an  ad¬ 
vanced.  logical  extension  of  our  AirLand  Battle  doc¬ 
trine 

We  must  ensure,  however,  that  the  thrust  of  this  new 
doctrme  takes  advantage  as  much  as  possWe.  of  cur¬ 
rent  organisational  designs  and  concepts,  unless  a  com¬ 
pelling  case  ts  made  otherwise  We  can't  afford 
excessive  TOE  MTOE  turbulence 

We  intend  in  the  foreseeable  future,  to  maintain  a 
constant.  Acme  Component  end  strength  in  the  Army 
To  the  extent  possible  we  re  going  to  replace  support 
manpower  with  productivity  enhancements  and  tech¬ 
nology.  and  convert  that  manpower  into  combat  power. 

These  enhancements  can  permit,  also,  somewhat 
smaller  units  at  aB  levels  however,  we  need  gradual 
rather  than  dramatic  change  We  want  to  assure,  that 
as  we  build  for  the  future,  we  do  not  undermine  sup¬ 
port  for  out  current  initiatives  and  capabifeies 

We  re  senpus  about  scrubbing ~  the  total  structure  — 
to  include  the  DA  Staff  our  Field  Operating  Agencies, 
the  MACOMs  and  other  activities -to  improve  efficien¬ 
cy  as  wel  as  find  manpower  for  the  “TOE"  Army.  We  re 
makmg  it  stronger  Since  the  1983  decision  of  the  Army 
leadership  to  maintain  a  constant  end  strength,  we  ve 

'grown ’’ 35  active  duty  combat  hattafcons— and  we  ex¬ 
pect  that  number  to  increase  in  the  future 


We  also  have  much  to  learn  about  Low-Intensity 
Confkct.  to  include  terrorism,  and  how  to  use  best  our 
bght  and  Special  Operations  Forces  In  such  an  environ¬ 
ment.  We're  studying  drat  now  to  improve  our  capa¬ 
bility  to  deter  and  respond  to  these  situations 

In  this  same  doctrinal  context,  we  are  promoting 
“Jointness. “  We  cannot  accomptsh  our  many  diverse 
and  geographicaly  distant  missions  without  the  support 
of  our  sister  services.  We  go  in  someone  rise's  aircraft 
and  someone  rise's  ships  On  the  ground,  we  use  some¬ 
one  rise  s  aircraft  foe  deep  reconniisaance .  Interdiction, 
and  close  air  support.  We  have  to  be  “Joint." 

A  year  ago.  General  Gabriel  and  1  signed  a  Memoran¬ 
dum  of  Agreement  that  provides  for  better  coordina¬ 
tion  of  budget  priorities,  cbnination  of  dupkcabve 
functions,  and  more  efficient  combat  operations  in  war¬ 
time  The  34  MBaOves  now  in  progress  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  avoid  hundreds  of  mAora  of  dolars  for  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  through  increased  efficiencies  and 
economies,  and  avoidance  of  dupfccatiuo  These  Mia- 
lives  alow  us  to  target  our  dolars  where  they  count  the 
most 

A  stonier  “MOA"  addressing  strategic  saatfl  and  car¬ 
go  off-load  programs  was  signed  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
chief  bflftfcians.  And.  to  implement  these  agreements, 
service  proyammrrs  have  signed  an  al-servtcc  “MOA" 
dial  coordinates  the  program  and  budget  process  Al 
of  these  measures  wR  expand  coordination  and  cooper¬ 
ation  between  the  mflKary  services  in  peacetime,  and 
wt  help  ensure  effective  Joint  operations  m  war 

Whde  this  is  an  Army  and  Air  Force  agreement,  the 
Navy  has  become  actively  involved  in  4  of  the  34  in¬ 
itiatives  They're  participating  informaly  in  several 
others 

As  we  expand  areas  of  cooperation,  coordination, 
and  understanding,  we  wfl  improve  our  abAly  to  go 
to  war  and  conduct  effective  Joint  and  combined  oper¬ 
ations.  As  we  study  the  lessons  learned  from  Grenada, 
for  example,  we  know  that,  whde  "URGENT  FUR*/" 
was  a  success,  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels.  We  can. 
and  mu*,  improve  the  conduct  of  Joint  operations  This 
Army-Air  Force  Memorandum  of  Agreement  Is  a  bold 
and  historic  step  in  that  direction,  and  we’re  working 
to  get  the  Navy  and  Marines  more  involved 

Space  ts  a  final  area  where  our  doctrine  needs  pi¬ 
oneering.  The  enormous  potential  pf  space  adds  a  new 
dimension  to  AirLand  Battle  We're  just  beginning  to 
see  the  appbeations  that  have  the  potential  to  revolu- 


ttoniK  how  we  fighi  The  same  spirit  of  "Jomtness"  that 
exists  here  on  earth  will  have  to  be  present  in  space 
We  re  working  now  to  define  better  the  roles  and  mis 
sions  of  the  services 

Let  s  turn  briefly  to  the  second  part  of  the  vision  the 
Army  must  have  a  balanced  force  structure  A  proper¬ 
ly  balanced  fo*ce  structure  between  heavy,  light .  and 
Special  Operations  Forces  is  what  we  need  to  provide 
the  National  Command  Authorities  a  set  of  viable  op¬ 
tions  to  deal  effectively  with  contingencies  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  conflict  Predominately  "heavier" 
forces  are  necessary  to  protecl  our  vital  interests  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  and.  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  Korea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf 

"Heavier  forces  include  our  armored  and 
mechanized  divisions,  our  standard  infantTy  divisions, 
and  our  motorized  division 

"Lighter”  forces  are  essential  for  those  contingencies 
calling  for  rapid  response  and  strategic  deployment 
Here,  deployability  equates  directly  with  deterrence 
"Lighter"  forces  include  our  airborne  and  air  assault  di¬ 
visions.  and  our  new  light  infantry  divisions  The  light 
divisions  are  "light"  in  the  sense  that  they  can  deploy 
with  speed  and  agility  in  a  “pre  crisis"  or  low-intensity 
setting,  yet  they're  robust  and  "tailor able”  enough,  when 
augmented,  to  remain  survivable  and  useful  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  mid  to  high  intensity  scenario 

They  provide  us  with  strategic  flexibility  because  we 
have  the  capability  to  "swing”  one  or  two  divisions  lo 
an  appropriate  corps  in  NATO,  the  Pacific,  or  in  South¬ 
west  Asia  In  NATO,  when  augmented  and  employed 
selectively  in  restricted  terrain  or  urban  areas,  fcyrit  forces 
can  “free  up"  our  heavier  forces  for  use  as  a  crucial  oper¬ 
ational  reserve,  or.  alternatively,  an  appropriate  mix  of 
heavy  and  light  forces  can  permit  the  commander  to 
match  best  his  forces  to  the  applicable  factors  of  Mb  I  I  - 
T.  mission,  enemy,  troops,  terrain,  weather,  and  time 
Lightness  is  more  than  organization  It’s  rquiprr.snt  and 
technology,  composites,  design  specs.  M198.  ammo, 
and  vehicles 

We  must  continue  to  modernize  and  refine  our  ar 
mored  ai.d  mechanized  "Division  86”  designs,  and 
“roundout”  selected  CONUS  based  divisions  with 
Reserve  Component  brigades  We  must  rely,  increas 
mgly.  on  the  Reserve  Component  to  meet  our  Total 
Army  mission  requirements,  without  exceeding  that 
“elastic"  fcm-t  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  and  still  main 
tain  a  credible  deterrent  force 


-  A  final  point  about  force  structure  » the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Army's  -Special  Operations  Forres— our  Spe¬ 
cial  Forces.  Rangers,  psychological  operations,  civil 
affairs,  and  special  operations  aviation.  These  programs 
will  continue  to  receive  high  priority  because  they  pro¬ 
vide  increased  flexibility  and  capability  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  spectrum,  where  terrorism  and  unconventional 
warfare  exist,  and  they  complement  our  conventional 
capabilities  at  the  higher  end 

These  forces  also,  importantly,  give  us  a  capability 
to  implement  “pre -crisis"  measures,  like  military  as¬ 
sistance  and  support,  that  can  help  sow  the  seeds  of 
stability  in  the  Third  World  nations 

We  haven't  yet  discussed  the  basic  human  ingredients 
that  form  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  forces'  vision. 
So  let  me  turn  to  the  third  and  fourth  elements  of  our 
vision 

We  need  strong,  ethical  leadership— ready  for  war. 
caring  for  people,  and  exercising  stewardship.  In  1985 
the  Army  theme  is  “Leadership  "  As  we  move  towards 
the  future,  we  need  leaders  who  think,  eat.  and  sleep 
"jointness."  and  who  can  operate  independently  on  a 
chaotic  battlefield  Yet.  they  must  always  act  with  "dis¬ 
ciplined  initiative."  within  the  intent  of  the  next  higher 
commander  That's  the  essence  of  Air  Land  Battle 
doctrine 

We  must  ensure  that  our  soldiers  are  tough,  techni¬ 
cally  and  tactically  proficient,  and  with  a  courageous 
spirit,  and  have  a  strongly  held  conviction  that  good 
leadership  means  caring  deeply  about  soldiers  and  their 
fa.v.iktn  Good  leaders  are  standard-bearers:  they  set 
examples  of  personal  a  no  professional  excellence.  The 
human  dimension  must  undergird  all  of  our  efforts— 
it's  the  essential  ingredient  that  makes  the  difference  in 
peace  or  war 

Part  of  providing  strong  leadership  is  the  exercise  of 
stewardship  Clearly  we  must  make  the  most  of  our  con¬ 
strained  resources  The  American  taxpayers  demand— 
and  deserve  —  maximum  value  for  their  dollars' 

The  final  component  of  the  vision  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  pertains  to  people  Quality  people- 
supported  by  healthy  families 

Readiness  is  our  first  order  of  business,  and  readi¬ 
ness  is  inextricably  tied  to  soldiers'  morale  and  discipline, 
and  to  the  strength  of  their  families  To  the  extent  we 
have  cohesive  u"its  and  healthy  families  that  feel  good 
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abcul  the  Army,  w  ?'i!  have  soldiers  who'll  go  the  extra 
mile  for  readiness  and  for  combat 

The  men  and  women  serving  in  today's  Army  are 
extraordinarily  capable  The  best  I've  seen  in  35  years 
of  service  This  quality  must  he  maintained  because, 
with  a  small  Active  Amy.  excellent  soldiers  are  the 
"seetl  corn  for  mobilization  and  for  meeting  the 
challenges  in  the  future  We  must  continue  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  soldiers  and  their  families 
through  continued  pay  comparability,  benefit  retention 
and  improved  living  and  working  conditions  My 


guidance  to  the  Army  programmers  is  clear  protect  our 
people  and  family  programs' 

We  ve  accomplished  much,  bet  we’ve  got  much  more 
to  do 

That  s  my  vision  lor  the  Army  An  Army  that's 
modernized,  balanced,  able  to  conduct  joint  and  com¬ 
bined  operations,  strongly  and  ethically  led.  and 
manned  with  quality  people  and  healthy  /am ties  That's 
an  Army  ready  today  and  prepanng  for  tomorrow 


Introduction  in 
ARMY  AVIATION 

June  1.985 

LHX:  A  Compelling  Need 


Our  Army  is  both  ready  today  and  prepanng  for 
tomorrow.  We  are  engaged  tr.  a  modernization 
program  that  is  unprecedented  in  the  Army's  history, 
a  program  which  capitalizes  on  advanced  technology 
and  innovation  One  of  the  major  challenges  that  we 
face  in  the  future  is  the  replacement  of  our  fight  heScop 
ter  fleet,  the  UH  1  AH  1  OH  58.  and  OH  6  Thes* 
combat  proven  aircraft  are  products  of  the  1960s  and 
represent  the  technology  of  that  era  They  are  now  old. 
obsolete,  and  incapable  of  performing  the  future  mis 
sions  of  Army  Aviation 

The  Arm^  has  chosen  the  Light  HebcopteT  Family  — 
the  LHX  -  as  the  mean,  to  meet  tlie  challenges  of  the 
1990s  and  beyond  It  will  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
AaLand  Battle  and  Army  21  doctrine  The  follow  on 
articles  in  ibis  issue  ol  Army  Aviation  Mogazme  desenbe 
the  uniqueness  and  importance  ol  the  LHX  program 
This  development  and  acquisition  program  will  be  the 
most  significant  ever  undertaken  by  the  Army  mvolv 
ing  nearly  5.000  aircraft  at  a  cost  of  over  $40  billion 

The  I  HX  is  not  »•:<;  a  new  aircraft  Rather,  the  LHX 
is  a  new  concept  consisting  o?  tuo  vanant  convention 
a!  helicopters  — a  scout  attack  aircraft  (the  LHX  SCAT) 
and  a  light  utility  aircraft  fthe  LHX  Ul  —  that  share  com 
men  engine  transmission,  rotor  and  electronic  com 
porents  a  two  level  maintenance  concept  that  eases 
the  workload  in  the  field  and  the  depot  and  a  training 


program  that  streamlines  and  enhances  the  training 
process  for  pilots  and  support  personnel  Both  models 
will  use  a  Iu2y  integrated  automated  cockpit  arrange¬ 
ment  lha*  permits  single  pilot  operation 

The  essence  of  the  LHX  is  flexibility,  a  muhi- mission 
rotor  craft  that  will  perform  a  wide  array  of  tasks  h  wil 
perform  those  missions  which  do  -tot  require  the  capa- 
btbtres  of  r  larger,  more  expen s*^*-  medium  helicopter 
flee!  wifi  support,  enhance,  and  complement  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  medium  helicopter  fleet,  and  wv3  perform 
missions  which  are  unique  to  the  hght  helicopter 

The  LHX  aircraft  will  take  advantage  of  the  most 
modem  aviation  technology,  and  wiB  demand  the  in¬ 
tegration  ol  man  and  machine  at  a  level  higher  than  any 
previous  weapon  system  Meeting  the  developmental 
goals  in  terms  of  gioss  weight,  refcab&ty.  avadabrkty  and 
maintainability,  and  operating  and  support  costs  will 
tax  our  civilian  industry  to  their  uppermost  levels  of  in¬ 
novation  and  effioencv  We  firmly  believe  these  ambi 
:.ous  goals  are  achievable  industry  and  the 
Army  —  working  together  wiB  successfully  execute  this 
vital  program 

The  LHX  will  acccompbsh  the  Army  Aviation  mis 
stem  as  pan  of  the  combined  arms  team  and  will  coun 
ter  the  threat  weD  inJo  the  21st  century  LHX  is  the  right 
program  for  Army  A  .ration  —  it  wifl  f  “Above  the  Best  - 


Address  to  the 

MAJOR  ARMY  COMMANDS*  SAFETY  CONFERENCE 

Sheraton  Nation^  Ho«el 
AHtogton  VA 
4  June  1085 


Tht§  is  a  special  opportunity  lot  me  to  come  bete 
and  talk  eyeball  to  eyeball  wnh  those  people  w  ho 
can  help  make  the  Army  a  safer  place  >n  which  to  hve 
for  our  people  as  well  as  our  equipment 

The  facl  that  I'm  here  .ndicates  that  I  take  safety  very 
senously  —  I  always  have  in  any  command  position  that 
I  have  been  m  —  and  I  want  to  share  with  you  a  little 
bit  of  my  philosophy  that  deals  with  safety 

1  must  say  to  you  that  I  am  disturbed  about  the  fact 
that  my  philosophy  of  safety  is  not  getting  out  tf  uough 
out  the  Army  so  I  want  to  share  some  of  that  philosophy 
with  you.  the  same  way  that  I  share  K  with  new  hattal 
ten  brigade  division  and  corps  commanders  —  trying 
to  get  it  down  throughout  the  Army  I  also  want  to  dis 
cuss  with  you  how  you  can  help  me  to  instill  safety 

The  world  in  which  we  hve  it  very  complicated— 
very  dangerous  equipment  flies  faster,  the  whiles  go 
faster  and  still  rofi  over  and  the  human  being  $t)M  breaks 
down  and  still  dies  But  the  era  of  largess  in  funding 
ts  over,  and  we  aren't  gomg  to  be  as  able  as  we  were 
m  the  past  to  buy  more  hefccopter*  or  replace  fixed-wing 
aircraft  that  we  broke  We  aren't  gomg  to  be  able  to  go 
out  and  kill  ten  soldiers  here  or  a  thousand  there  and 
just  go  out  and  recrutt  some  more 

It's  increasingly  difficult  to  recruit  quality  soldiers  It's 
expensive  to  replace  solders  We're  kkely  to  have  a 
zero  percent  rate  of  growth  m  the  1986  budget  We 
might  not  e»er  have  the  allowance  for  inflation  over 
the  1985  budget  which  wsH  mean  a  minus  rate  of  cjowth 
between  1985  and  1986  That  wii  mean  less  money 
to  do  the  things  that  have  to  be  done  —  to  buy  the  new 
equipment,  to  operate  it.  tc  build  the  housing,  to  take 
cate  ol  the  tacibhes  m  which  we  five  and  work  1987 
and  1988  are  bkeh  to  be  close  to  zero  or  three  percent, 
at  most,  real  ra.e  of  growth  So  the  era  of  feur.  five 
and  six .  and  even  twelve  percent  real  rates  of  growl h 
that  we  started  out  with  in  1980  are  over 

I  think  we  need  to  realize  therefore,  that  things  that 
we  bend  or  break  and  people  that  we  bend  or  break 
are  increasingly  difficult  to  replace  and  cost  more  This 
meant;  that  we  are  just  gomg  to  have  to  do  with  less 


Now  those  are  practical  reasons,  quite  aside  from  the 
moral  reasons,  that  people  are  saying  The  Army,  un 
k*e  the  other  Services  -  and  1  exaggerate  to  make  the 
point— puts  equipment  on  people,  the  other  Services 
do  it  the  other  way  around  Therefore,  people  are  stage 
center  for  us.  and  taking  care  of  people  is  important  to 
us  That  is  the  fundamental  reason  behind  my 
philosophy  because  I  care  about  people  I  am 
diminished  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  as  Steward 
of  the  Army,  when  someone  dies 

When  l  was  j  battakon  commander  —  almost  killed 
in  Vietnam— I  Ml  that  I  was  responsible  for  the  kiss  of 
Me  in  my  battalion  that  night  because  there  were  things 
that  I  could  have  done  that  I  didn't  do  I  didn't  wait 
the  line.  I  didn  t  make  sure  that  llicre  were  flares  out 
» that  we  weren't  infiltrated,  that  the  tunnels  that  might 
have  come  into  the  position  were  not  closed  off  (take 
seriously  my  role  as  steward  m  terms  of  responsibility 
for  people 

But  there  a  another  dimension  if  we  are  serious 
aboutjhe  readme**  of  the  Army,  we  uHmatefy  have 
to  be  serious  about  safety  m  the  way  we  do  our  bus: 
ness  H  we  do  things  in  a  cavaker.  unsafe  way  in  pc  ve 
time,  we  art  going  to  kil  people  and  break  mache*'.  , 
in  war  There  is  no  megic  that  descends  on  human  be 
mgs  when  shooting  starts  that  makes  people  warriors 
that  makes  people  of  character,  that  makes  people 
respons&le  for  the  equipment  and  fives  that  are  entrust 
ed  to  them  If  .ve  don't  learn  these  things  m  peacetime, 
heaven  help  us  tn  war 

Now.  my  philosophy  baucaky  has  five  points  h't  sm 
pk  *nd  many  of  you  have  devoted  your  service  fives 
•o  this  So.  maybe  I'm  giving  you  a  Winding  glimpse  ol 
the  obvious  but  In  reinforcing  some  of  your 
philosophy  First,  there  a  nothing  we  do  tn  peacetime 
that  wan  ants  the  unnecessary  risk  of  fife  or  limb  or 
equipment— nothing  You  cannot  say  that  we  are  go 
ing  to  do  this  tn  the  name  of  realism  that  we  are  gomg 
to  do  tha  in  the  name  of  strenuous  exercises  when  we 
risk  people 

We  had  a  battakon  commander  tn  Honduras  who 
had  an  exercise  activity  He  went  through  the  exercise 
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as  did  the  company  commander,  the  first  sergeant.  and 
the  sergeant  majcw  The  exercise  was  inherently  unsafe 
but  he  didn't  change  anything  Eventually  some  soldiers 
and  the  company  commander  were  killed  by  mor¬ 
tars.  He  should  have  changed  that  so  we  relieved  the 
hattakon  commander  and  the  sergeant  major  because 
of  their  derebction.  Nothing  we  do  warrants  the  un¬ 
necessary  risk  of  life  or  limb 

Second,  ctwntnomfem  are  safety  officers  back  in  your 
-organisation.  This  cs  the  message  I  give  my  com- 
mantlet*.  i  say,  ~You  must  put  yourself  out  as  the  safety 
officer  "  Everywhere  Fve  gone.  I  have  appointed  my- 
-seif  as  the  safety1  officer— when  i  teas  Commander  in 
•'  Chief  in  Korea  and  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
iOlst  Air  Assault  Division.  I  was  the  safety  officer.  I  went 
to  the  safety  meetings  That  doesn't  mean  that  others 
not  responsible  and  helpful  hi  their  roles,  but  un- 
.'  less  th>  bi>ss is  involved,  things  aren't  going  to  happen. 

What  brought  my  attention  to  this  was  when  1  first 
*ook  over  the  101st.  I  was  there  about  two  weeks  and 
we  had  a  tragic  aircraft  accident.  The  atmatJ  got  in¬ 
volved  in  bad  weather  and  crashed  oh  the  reservation. 
We  couidtt  t  find  the  air&afir  for  eighteen  hours  ever, 
though  it  was  right  on  the  reservation.  We  might  have 
saved  a  life  if  we'd  found  the  aircraft  sooner  because 
somsone  got  out  of  the  wreckage  and  walked  fifty 
.  meters  and  then  died  under  a  tree.  The  reason  that  the 
aircraft  cashed  was  because  it  wav  airborne  fit  bad 
vjeather  There  were  rules  about  going  out  in  baa 
weather  and  who  had  the  authority "  >  exercise  release. 

.  but  those  rules  were  not  observed  because  the  com¬ 
manders  were  not  involved  Well,  we  put  those  rules 
W>  iron-dad  situations  and  there  are  now  char  steps  of 
-  authority  that  finally  get  up  to  tia»  commanding  genet 
ai  as  to  when  under  certain  conditions,  the  aircraft 
would  b?  allowed  to  go. 

!n  Korea,  ihe  accidev  people  came  to  me  We  had 
aS  these  accident  investigations  of  aircraft  going  down 
here  and  there,  many  of  them  due  to  striking  wires 
.  Korea  has  many  ever  hanging  wires  We  tried  to  get 
the  Koreans  to  put  orange  bails  up  but  there  were  still 
a  lot  ©f  wires.  Where  were  the  wire  cutters  in  the  Army 
in  1979?  The  Army  wasn't  going  to  buy  any  of  them 
because  they  wece  too  expensive.  Because  I  was  the 
commander  and  involved  and  concerned  about  that, 
site  led  the  way  and  finally  got  wire  outers  Those  wire 
cutters  have  saved  m  $  then  they  have  cost 

Why  did  that  Happen?  Because  tlu  commander  got 
involved  and  said  this  is  going  to  end.  we  re  not  going 
toconttn'ie  this  carriage  because  of  this  kind  of  problem. 
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It's  not  enough  to  say  you  have  got  to  be  much  more 
clairvoyant  when  you  fly  around  so  that  you  see  wires. 
You’re  going  to  have  to  do  something  to  help  the 
problem.  Commanders  must  be  the  safety  officers, 
ground  and  aar. 

Third  point.  We  have  an  obligation,  you  and  I  and 
the  whole  chain  of  command,  to  inculcate  soldiers  as 
well  as  the  leaders  with  a  sixth  sense  of  safety.  Virtual¬ 
ly  everyone  in  this  room  has  children,  probably,  and 
we  do  that  as  parents  We  have  an  eye  for  safety  If 
there  is  something  on  the  stairs  that  a  child  is  going  to 
step  on  and  break  a  leg,  or  there  is  something  on  a  table 
or  tfcr?  stove  that  a  child  can  reach  up  and  pull  over  on 
themselves,  you  are  constantly  going  around  die  house 
getting  the  re  potential  accidents  out  of  the  way  of 
children 

We  have  to  develop  that  kind  of  sixth  sense  about 
safety  within  the  Army  so  that  soldiers  are  conscious 
of  unsafe  acts  that  are  about  to  happen,  can  see  the 
potential  for  tragedy,  and  can  fix  it.  If  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  private  vehicle,  do  something 
about  it. 

When  I  was  in  Korea,  we  had  several  APCs  during 
a  TEAM  SPIRIT  Exercise  that  went  into  a  river  during 
a  river  crossing.  Somebody  left  the  drain  plugs  out  so 
the  APCs  sank  and  four  soldiers  died  People  were  not 
doing  what  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing,  ft  is  the 
responsibility  of  individuals  to  be  sensitive  to  that  kind 
of  thing.  We  have  to  inculcate  people  with  that  concern 

The  fourth  point  is  accountabiky  The  Army  is  a  huge 
organization— we  understand  that  it  is  very  easy  to  be 
anonymous.  “Somebody  ebe  is  responsible."  “Well, 
that's  a  committee  solution."  “I’m  not  totally  in  charge  “ 
“You  can't  blame  me  ’  We  have  not  done  a  very  good 
job  in  terms  of  fixing  accountability  and  developing  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  accept  accountability  Trying 
to  drive  into  aviation  business  collaterals,  so  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  penalized  when  there  is  clear  ncgbgence  and 
thoughout  the  structure,  is  one  of  the  things  that  you 
need  to  be  involved  in  here.  Where  there  has  been  clear 
negligence,  and  collateral  shows  that  then  some  con- 
crete  action  will  b*  taken  When  we  have  pilots  who  are 
continually  negligent,  they  need  to  be  grounded  per¬ 
manently  before  they  kiU  someone  I  want  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  I  mean  business  about  that. 

One  ot  the  things  I  started  when  1  was  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  was  an  IPR  every  quarter  in  aviation  safety  so  that 
we  can  see  what's  happening  in  the  Army  and  take 
some  immediate  action  to  fix  things  if  we  need  to.  I  went 
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to  one  the  other  day  here  and  L  must  say  it  bke  deja 
vu.  Same  sort  of  (problems  that  I  began  to  see  three 
years  ac^o—  no  nvyor  changes:  things  aren't  happening. 
Weil  I'm  not  going  to  tr  derate  it.  The  aviation  accident 
rate  this  year  is  one  of  the  v.-orst  in  the  Army's  history. 

The  last  point  is  that  safety  officials  must  be  proac¬ 
tive  and  aggressive  You  need  to  be  the  hair  shirts  in 
your  organisation.  You  need  to  get  yourself  involved 
in  the  activities— the  training  activities,  the  ongoing  ac¬ 
tivities  of  your  organization  that  deal  with  private  vehi¬ 
cles,  as  well  as  administrative  and  tactical  vehicle,  and 
tactical  training. 

Now  we  have  made  some  progress  as  you  know.  I 
don't  mean  to  be  thundering  on  the  negative  side.  Since 
1981.  the  tracked  vehicles  accidents  are  down  about 
ten  percent.  Army  motor  vehicle  accidents  are  down 
about  seventeen  percent.  We  have  achieved  some  sig¬ 
nificant  reductions  in  privately-owned  vehicle  accident 
om  the  past  few  years.  Since  1981,  they  have  been 
reduced  by  twenty-two  percent 

Now-  some  of  that  may  be  because  of  greater  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  it  Some  of  this  may  be  just  the  fact  that 
soldiers  have  been  paid  more  the  past  four  years  and 
have  bought  better,  safer  vehicles.  Some  of  it  may  be 
due  to  the  fifty-five  mile  an  hour  speed  limit  Some  of 
it  w  due  to  the  Army's  policy  now  about  being  tough 
on  DWI.  In  any  event,  we  have  made  some  progress 


but  we  need  to  recognize  that  more  progress  can  be 
made. 

I  look  at  your  command's  accident  rate,  both  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air.  I  make  my  own  judgments  about 
what's  happening  and  what  is  no!  happening.  Those 
judgments  are  my  part  of  the  mosaic  in  terms  of  the 
performance  of  commanders.  Your  commanders  need 
to  understand  that.  We  just  can  no  longer  accept  that 
the  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  Army  is  to  kil  people 
and  to  break  machines  Yes.  some  of  that  is  going  to 
come  about  because  we  are  in  a  hazardous  business. 

The  Navy  and  the  Air  Farce  have  had  the  lowest  ac¬ 
cident  rates  in  their  history,  and  the  Army  has  go!  one 
of  the  highest  in  its  history.  So.  we’ve  got  a  long  way 
to  go  in  terms  of  improving  our  sensitivity  towards 
reducing  accidents. 

As  steward  at  the  Army,  trying  to  do  all  that  I  can 
do  to  provide  ethical  and  responsible  leadership.  I  im¬ 
plore  you  to  help  from  the  ground  up  in  your  role  as 
advisors  on  safety,  to  galvanize  a  renewed  commitment 
to  ground  and  aviation  safety,  to  conserve  our  materiel 
resources,  and.  to  conserve  our  soldiers'  lives  as  wel 
as  the  families  that  are  affected  by  lives  that  are  broken 
or  destroyed.  This  is  a  rather  somber  note  on  which  to 
end.  but  I  want  you  to  understand  the  depth  of  my  feel¬ 
ing  about  safety. 


Address  at  the 

WAI  TER  REED  ARMY  MEDICAL  CENTER  GRADUATION  CEREMONY 

Washington,  DC 
21  June  1985 


I  am  pleated  to  be  here  with  you  today,  to  recog¬ 
nize  your  accomplishments,  and  to  teU  you  how 
proud  we  are  to  have  you  as  part  of  the  Army  family, 
a  family  of  proud  and  reads?  soldiers,  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend  the  freedoms  of  this  great  nation. 

Well,  pretty  toon  manv  of  you  wiU  be  heading  out 
to  ihai  operational  side  oi  our  Total  Army  where  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and  appreciate  what  all 
our  soldiers  do  day  by  day.  to  keep  the  peace.  I  urge 
you  to  grab  on  to  that  opportunity  Learn  all  you  can 
about  the  lives  of  our  soldiets  and  thee  families,  thee 
challenges,  and  their  problems 

Work  hard  at  understanding  the  many  and  diverse 
missions  our  soldiers  must  accorapksh  each  day  Ac¬ 


tively  work  at  being  part  of  the  Army  community  Help 
to  establish  a  bridge  of  understanding  to  the  operation 
a!  side  of  the  Army— a  bridge  which  wtK  be  strength 
ened  by  genuine  concern  and  caring  on  your  part,  and 
by  solid  trust  and  confidence  in  your  skills  on  the  part 
oi  our  soldiers  and  their  families 

In  your  profession,  life  is  an  intimate  thing  because 
by  your  hands  you  aid  both  in  giving  We  and  in  repair¬ 
ing  broken  bodies  and  minds  Your  profession  is  built 
on  the  highest  ideal— that  of  caring  (or  your  (clow  man. 
You  know  the  value  of  We 

Our  soldiers,  too,  know  the  value  of  We  They  know 
the  value  of  freedom  and  are  dady  reminded  of  its  costs. 
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We  also  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  threat  is  very  real,  and  they  take  their  business 
very  seriously.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Soviets 
simply  do  not  think  or  act  as  we  do  They  are  different. 
We  saw  that  in  their  calous  indifference  toward  the  trag¬ 
ic  death  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Nicholson  caused  by 
their  refusal  to  render  medical  aid,  and  their  cold  blood¬ 
ed  shooting  down  of  the  Korean  airliner. 

The  Army  in  which  you  play  such  an  important  role 
is  better  than  last  year  and  substantially  more  capable 
flran  four  years  ago.  We  are  requesting  resources  from 
Congress  in  the  FY  86  budget  to  continue  the  essential 
programs  for  improving  our  forces'  quality,  for  strength¬ 
ening  readiness,  for  equipment  modemkabon.  and  for 
expanding  our  capabilities  to  sustain  operations. 

We  have  also  asked  them  to  look  favorably  m  peo¬ 
ple  programs  including  medical  care,  homing,  pay, 
recruiting  and  reenlistment  incentives,  and  family  sup¬ 
port.  My  guidance  to  Congress  and  the  staff  is  that  if 
cuts  have  to  be  made,  “the  people  programs  are  off 
limits.  ** 

Our  moat  important  mission  is  to  maintain  tlte  readi¬ 
ness  of  our  Army  in  order  to  protect  this  great  nation 
But  readiness  is  inextricably  tied  to  soldier  morale  and 
discipline,  and  to  sustaining  their  families’  strength  The 
readiness  of  our  Army  rests  on  quaky  soldiers  and  their 
fannies  who  fed  good  about  the  Army. 

The  1984  theme,  the  Year  of  the  Army  Family, 
provided  the  desired  impetus  to  support  the  Army's 
comntitment  to  Army  families  It  focused  on  expand¬ 
ing  the  concept  of  a  caring  partnership  between  fami¬ 
lies  and  soldiers,  and  families  and  the  Army,  by 
strengthening  the  institutions  dedicated  to  caring,  and 
by  continuing  the  significant  funding  effort*  and  leg*- 
lalive  changes  which  were  needed  You  have  my  word 
that  the  programs  that  have  begun  wtl  continue  and 
that  die  caring  relationship  between  the  Army  and  its 
families  will  not  diminish 

But  we've  only  fust  begun  to  implement  and  sustain 
the  policies  and  program*  that  wi  make  a  difference 
for  soldiers  and  the*  families  What  wil  make  these  in¬ 
itiatives  a  living  realty  are  leaders  at  all  levels  through 
out  the  Army.  People  juit  like  you 

A  young  Army  wdc  told  me  recently  that  “she  II  be 
keve  the  Army  *  serious  about  improving  the  quaky 
of  Be  for  families  when  she  doem't  have  to  spend  hours 
on  the  phone  trying  to  get  the fint  available  hospital  *>- 


pointment  in  two  months,  when  the  doctors  who  see 
her.  or  her  children,  don't  treat  her  tke  a  number  on 
a  chart,  or  fust  a  dependent,  but  as  a  real  person  with 
needs  and  concerns  and  anxieties  When  the  doctor  she 
sees,  cares  for  Iter  and  her  family,  just  as  he  would  his 
own."  “Just  as  he  would  his  own!" 

Is  that  really  too  much  to  ask? 

You  see.  the  insignia  you  wear  gives  you  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  responsfciky  because  it  represents  an  expected  stan¬ 
dard  for  al  to  see.  This  standard  is  founded  upon  a 
proud  tradition  of  providing  services  that  people  want 
and  need— services  many  must  have  to  live  free  of  dis¬ 
ability.  to  live  in  comfort,  to  live  independent,  produc¬ 
tive.  and  satisfying  lives,  and  a  standard  based  on 
sacrifice  and  caring  for  those  around  you.  A  very  spe¬ 
cial  responsibility. 

With  that  special  responsibility  comes  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity.  an  opportunity  not  only  to  mend,  cure  and 
heal,  but  also  to  influence  as  well. 

The  Army  medical  profession  cares  for  68,000 
patients  a  day  That's  over  25  miflion  people  in  a  year. 
What  an  opportunity  to  influence  and  shape  the  atti¬ 
tudes.  beliefs,  and  morale  of  the  entire  Army  family— 
an  opportunity  to  influence  either  in  a  positive  way  or 
in  «  negative  way. 

This  is  also  an  opportunity  *o  him  young  soldirn  and 
their  familie*  on  oc  turn  them  off  on  the  Army  “U  only 
the  doctors  would  care  for  me  and  my  family  as  he 
would  his  own  " 

Todays  Army  is  the  finest  I've  seen  in  over  35  years 
of  service,  and  our  soldiers  and  their  families  deserve 
the  finest  health  care  we  can  provide  Your  comma- 
ment  to  caring  is  what  wifi  make  the  difference 

Recently  die  mikary  medical  profession  has  received 
a  lot  of  attention,  not  all  of «  good  I  believe  we  have 
to  look  at  the  criticism  with  a  solid  understanding  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  support  tlte  Army  medical  commu¬ 
nity  provides  our  soldirn  and  famikev  is  superb  Every 
officer.  N CO,  and  civilian  member  of  the  Army  medi¬ 
cal  team  has  every  rearon  to  be  proud  of  their  contri¬ 
butions  I  know  that  I  for  one  am  proud  of  your 
achievements. 

But  because  so  many  do  wefl  so  often  doe*  not  give 
us  the  right  to  shrug  off  incompetency,  apathy,  and  un 
caring  indifference  on  the  part  of  a  few  The  challenge 
facing  the  Army  medical  community  is  not  to  explain 
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itself  better,  but  to  demonstrate  by  action  that  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  public,  the  patients,  and  the  leadership  are 
taken  seriously. 

A  recent  DOD  survey  of  active  duty  personnel  con¬ 
sistently  rated  military  care  unfavorably  and  well  below 
medical  care  from  civilian  providers.  We  have  to  work 
hard  to  change  this  in  terms  of  fact  and  perception. 

The  only  way  we  can  change  the  negative  feelings 
about  Army  medical  care  is  by  continued  positive  action . 
That's  why  Secretary  Marsh  and  I  recommended 
General  Quinn  Becker  as  The  Surgeon  General  and 
have  charged  him  with  culing  unqualified  and  incompe¬ 
tent  medical  providers  The  medical  community  and  the 
Army  Staff  are  working  together  to  ease  patient  access 
to  appointments,  increase  the  number  of  support  staff, 
and  develop  a  program  to  put  the  AMEDD  or,  a  family 
medicine  system.  General  Becker  and  the  staff  ate  also 
working  to  develop  and  support  an  aggressive  quality 
assurance  and  medical  readiness  program 

General  Becker  has  my  complete  confidence  and 
support,  but  there  is  much  to  be  done.  And  that  means 
each  of  you  has  to  accept  more  than  your  share  of  the 
burden  That  means  taking  on  iobs  that  others  are  too 
laiy  or  too  uncaring  to  shoulder.  Don't  you  be  one  who 
readies  for  the  stool  when  there’s  a  piano  to  be  moved. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  your  insignia  represents  a 
standard  of  excellence  You  have  earned  the  right  to 
wear  that  standard  through  dedication  and  many  hours 
of  hard  work  You  have  pawed  die  test,  and  are  looked 
at  now  as  a  leader  in  your  noble  profession 

Just  as  a  soldier  carries  a  unit's  battle  standard  and 
provides  a  rallying  point  for  his  comrades,  a  leader,  no 
matter  what  the  profession,  sets  examples  for  his  subor 
delates,  and  establishes  personal  and  professional  stan¬ 
dards  of  excellence  Thus,  you  must  understand  that 
leaders  are  standard-bearers  of  ieadersfvp- there  for  aX 
to  see 

Being  a  standard-bearer  is  a  full  time  fob  General 
Patton  once  said.  "An  officer  is  on  parade  twenty-four 
Hours  a  day  "  and  Genera)  Abrams  once  said.  "The 
higher  up  the  flagpole  you  go.  the  more  your  rear -end 
hangs  our  “  A  leader— whether  a  doctor,  a  NCO.  or 
a  corpunan- sets  examples  of  leadership  all  the  time 

As  a  standard-bearer  in  uniform,  you  pledge  your  We 
to  a  higher  caSmg  It's  a  ceding  that’s  a  profession,  a 
way  of  We— not  fust  an  occupation  Through  your  per 
tonal  example,  you  inspire  subordinates  to  practice  daily 


the  fundamentals  of  the  Army  ethic:  loyalty  to  the  in¬ 
stitution.  loyalty  to  the  unit,  personal  responstakty,  and 
selfless  service. 

By  completing  this  significant  hurdle  in  your  profes¬ 
sional  development,  you  have  demonstrated  that  you 
irve  by  the  Army  Ethic.  You  are  the  “muscle  and  bone" 
that  will  give  form  and  substance  to  the  Army's  char ac 
ter .  These  values  make  the  difference  between  an  Army 
and  a  great  Army.  And  you  have  a  sesponsfbifety  to  cany 
these  values  out  to  the  Army,  and  to  sustain  them 
throughout  a  Wetime  career  of  service. 

Each  of  us  as  leaders  has  to  work  hard  at  improving 
our  professional  skill  and  our  capacity  to  lead.  We  have 
to  keep  on  reaching,  keep  on  grovring.  because  Tm  con¬ 
vinced  that  leaders  are  made,  not  born,  and  that  to  be 
great  leaders  we  must  improve  our  leadership  capabili¬ 
ties  throughout  our  lives. 

I  offer  these  to  you  as  a  guide,  to  help  in  your  de 
velopment  as  a  professional  and  a  leader.  For  you  can 
make  a  difference. 

First. 

Take  the  time  to  teach,  train,  and  coach  your  subor¬ 
dinates.  The  cotpsmen.  NCOs  and  civilians  assigned 
to  your  care  are  the  most  precious  resources  you  have 
Sharing  wSh  them  your  knowledge,  experience,  and 
standards  of  excellence  is  the  greatest  legacy  you  can 
leave  with  mem  and  the  Army  Medical  Corps  The  foot 
locker  counseling  or  bedside  manner  that  you  provide 
your  patients  and  their  families  will  pay  big  dividends 
in  terms  of  patient  understanding  and  awaicnest.  Keep 
that  foremost  in  your  mind. 

Second; 

Do  everything  you  can  to  develop  technical  and 
professional  proficiency  in  yourself  and  your 
subordinates  Strive  for  personal  and  professional  ex 
tcHence  in  ak  that  you  do  You  wiB  have  to  work  hard 
at  developing  your  skids  to  perform  your  wartime  mis¬ 
sion  ft  won’t  be  easy  to  provide  outstanding  medical 
care  day  after  day.  and  to  develop  wartime  expertise 
and  training  at  the  same  time,  but  you  must  do  tt 

Mott  importantly. 

Care  deeply  and  sincerely  for  your  patients  and  your 
subordinates  Your  profession  and  you r  leadership  is 
exerrMd  tn  order  to  serve  them,  and  their  needs  And 
1  include  the  needs  of  their  fnmiWs  because,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  having  a  moral  obligation,  caring  for  Army 
families  is  in  our  own  self  interest.  The  stronger  the  fa- 
mV  .  the  stronger  the  Army.  Let  the  shingle  that  hangs 
outside  your  door  read  “this  doctor  teaHy  cares",  and 
let  your  bedside  manner  prove  it. 

Fourth: 

Take  responsibility  for  the  good,  the  bad.  the  right, 
and  the  wrong  that  goes  on  in  your  area  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  It's  so  easy  to  shift  the  Marne  sometimes,  but  it  takes 
a  man  or  woman  of  courage  tu  step  forward  and  say 
Tm  responsible  and  will  fin  it."  When  you  do  this  a 
couple  of  times,  those  junior  will  see  it.  and  youH  de¬ 
velop  a  climate  in  which  you  can  teach  subordinates 
how  to  take  responsfekty  for  their  actions. 

Next. 

Set  high  standards,  meet  them  yourself,  and  demand 
that  your  subordinates  meet  them.  The  standards  you 
set  must  be  realistic,  but  they  must  stretch  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  both  the  individual  and  the  organization. 

Sixth: 

Listen.  I  mean  really  listen,  to  your  patients  and 
subordinates,  and  then  act  upon  what  you  hear.  Lead¬ 
en  must  learn  to  listen  as  well  as  direct.  Listening  is  a 
form  of  loyalty  As  you  grow  older,  there  wi  be  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  listen  selectively,  or  not  to  listen  at  all  Guard 
against  id  Make  good  listening  your  It ademaik  and  your 
patients  wtl  rarely  complain. 


Seventh: 

Work  hard  at  "growing"  yourself .  your  subordinates, 
your  organisation,  and  your  family.  When  you  are 
placed  in  charge  of  an  organization,  work  to  inspire  and 
develop  cxcelence  in  al  that  surrounds  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  You've  got  to  create,  to  innovate,  and  to  inspire. 

And  finaRy: 

Make  a  difference.  The  time  each  of  us  is  "in  charge" 
is  short.  By  leaving  things  better  than  they  were,  you 
wil  be  making  history  in  the  Army.  There  wi  be  plenty 
of  chalenges.  plenty  of  opportunities  to  overlook,  or 
to  capitalize  on.  You  can  either  Ift  yourself  up  and  meet 
them,  or  stand  pat  and  let  them  pass  you  by. 

As  leaders,  we  cany  the  responsibly  of  being  the 
"standard-bearer"  for  those  we  lead,  and  those  whose 
lives  we  touch.  You  as  Army  doctors  have  a  special 
responsibility  and  unique  opportunity  to  influence  the 
action.  By  demonstrating  personal  and  professional  ex - 
eelsnee.  you  wil  provide  the  example  of  character  our 
young  soldiers  need  to  grow  and  develop  and  truly  "be 
al  they  can  be." 

I  chalenge  each  of  you  to  develop  your  professional 
skiSs.  build  your  personal  character,  and  demonstrate 
the  caring  leadership  whfch  wi  make  today's  proud  and 
ready  Army  even  better— one  soldier,  one  cotpsman. 
one  patient  at  a  time. 

Good  kick  to  you  al  and  God  bless  you. 


•  *  *  • 
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SECTION  III 

1  July  1965-30  June  1986 

In  his  remarks  to  many  audiences,  most  particularly  to  the  Army's  new  battaiion  and  brigade  commanders. 

General  Wickham  always  stressed  the  need  to  establish  a  vision  for  what  they  wanted  to  accomplish.  Adher¬ 
ing  to  his  credo.  General  Wickham  articulated  to  his  audiences  his  vision  for  the  Army  which  included  quality 
soldiers  supported  by  healthy  families:  a  balanced  force  structure  that  was  capable  of  mob&ing.  deploying,  and 
conducting  joint,  as  well  as  combined,  operations:  modem  Army  units,  equipment,  and  doctrine  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  1990s  and  beyond;  and.  strong,  ethical  leadership,  with  leaders  who  maintain  standards  of 
excdence.  are  ready  (or  war.  care  for  people,  and  exercise  stewardship 

During  this  period.  General  Wickham  also  discussed  the  art  of  war  in  today's  Army:  the  primacy  of  “the  art" 
over  “the  science”  of  war;  the  practice  of  the  art  of  war  at  its  three  levels— strategic.  operational,  and  tactical; 
the  importance  of  tactical  principles  to  the  practice  of  the  art  of  war.  and.  the  human  dimension  that  is  the  con¬ 
necting  thread  throughout  the  art  of  war. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  tai.J  about  the  themes  for  1965  and  1966.  Leadership  and  Values  He  reminded  audi¬ 
ences  that  the  difference  between  a  good  Army  and  a  great  Army  is  leadership.  Leaders  must  be  standard-bearers 
setting  personal  and  professional  standards  of  excelence.  He  offered  eight  precepts  as  a  guide  for  solid  leader¬ 
ship:  teach,  train,  and  coah  people;  develop  technical  and  professional  competency;  care  deeply  for  people; 
take  responsibly,  set  high  standards;  listen,  really  listen,  to  both  superiors  and  subordinates:  “grow”  yourself, 
your  subordinates,  your  organization,  and  your  family;  and  make  a  difference,  make  history,  on  your  watch. 
These  ideas  became  images  through  the  poster  scries.  “Today's  Army;  Proud  and  Ready."  and  an  interpretative 
art  contest  that  allowed  soldiers  around  the  world  to  express  their  impressions  of  their  Army  with  art. 

On  the  theme  of  Values.  General  Wickham  stressed  the  need  to  have  a  solid,  ethical  foundation  for  one's 
character  and  to  work  on  strengthening  die  Army  Ethic— loyalty,  duty,  setters  service,  and  integrity— die  halmarks 
of  professionalism  for  those  who  serve  in  today's  Army.  He  believed  that,  if  the  Army  as  an  institution  and  its 
individuals  would  adopt  these  core  values,  their  character  would  be  strengthened,  bonding  to  one  another  would 
be  enhanced,  and  commitment  to  a  higher  cattng  would  be  reinforced. 

General  Wickham  used  a  quote  from  Mrs  Karen  Nicholson,  widow  of  LTC  Arthur  D  Nicholson.  Jr  .  kied 
by  a  Soviet  sentry  in  East  Germany,  to  end  many  of  hb  remarks  with  a  poignant  example  of  commitment  to 
family,  the  Army,  and  the  nation 

During  this  third  year  in  office.  General  Wickham  began  to  express,  in  strong  terms,  his  concerns  about  in 
aeasingly  constrained  fiscal  resources  for  the  modernisation  of  the  Army  He  argued  that  we  had 'lived  off  the 
shelf"  in  the  1970s,  that  we  had  started  modemiiation  several  years  after  the  other  services,  and  that  we  had 
only  partially  completed  our  programs  Now  was  not  the  time  to  constrain  Army  resources  severely  General 
Wickham  also  had  some  reservations  about  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  his 
appearances  before  Congress  and  other  audiences,  he  argued  for  evolutionary,  not  revolutionary,  changes  in 
our  defense  apparatus. 


*  *  *  * 
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SOLDIERS 

July  1985 


JuMt  How  Good  a  Leader  are  You? 


I  remember  a  sign  that  used  to  be  on  one  of  the  lock- 
er  room  waXs:  **8  you're  not  getting,  better,  you're 
getting  worse.”  Nothing  ever  stays  lust  as  it  is.  That 
thought  is  captured  in  the  Army's  recruiting  song  “Be 
AX  You  Can  Be."  Have  you  ever  reotfy  listened  to  the 
words?  There's  a  powerful  message  there:  **. .  .Be  al 
you  can  be." 

Each  of  us  as  leaders  has  to  work  hard  at  improving 
our  professional  skill  and  our  capacity  to  lead,  for  I'm 
convinced  drat  leaders  arc  made,  not  bom.  and  that 
to  be  great  leaders  we  must  improve  our  leadership 
capabilities  throughout  our  lives.  You  may  be  asking 
yourself,  how  can  I  better  prepare  myself  to  lead?  What 
do  I  have  to  be.  know,  and  do? 

General  B£  Livscy.  the  commander  in  Korea,  leis 
us  that  taking  a  hard  look  at  ourselves  Is  a  good  start: 
“You  can  assign  a  man  to  a  leadership  position,  but  no 
one  wil  ever  really  be  a  leader  until  Ns  appointment 
is  ratified  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  soldiers  An 
honest  self -evaluation  is  in  order- and  very  difficult  to 
do  I  think  this  is  the  first  vita)  step  as  one  goes  about 
the  business  of  becoming  a  better  krader  Your  soldiers 
wil  gauge  how  wel  you  are  doing.  You  can  fool  boss¬ 
es,  and  at  times  even  peers,  but  you  can’t  fool  your 
subordinates.  Look  into  their  eyes— youl  really  team 
something. 

Looking  back  over  35  years  as  an  officer,  as  leader 
and  ted.  I  have  often  times  “taken  puke"  on  how  I 
thought  I  was  doing  There  were  times  when  I  didn't 
quite  meautre  up  to  the  high  standard  of  personal  and 
professional  exceXenct  that  I  had  set  for  myself,  times 
when  I  knew  I  had  to  work  harder  to  improve  myself 
You  know  how  I  could  let?  I  could  sea  it  in  the  eyes 
of  those  around  me  . 

I've  developed  a  set  of  precepts  that  have  helped  me 
to  grow  es  a  professional  soldier  end  leader  I  go  back 
to  them  now  and  again  to  see  X  I’m  on  track,  foe  the 
growing  never  ends,  even  as  Chief  of  Staff  And  d 
you're  not  getting  better,  you're  getting  worse 

I  share  these  precepts  with  you  not  because  they  are 
earth^haking,  but  because  they  may  help  your  develop¬ 


ment  as  a  leader.  As  you  “team  to  lead."  you  wi  form¬ 
ulate  your  own  precepts  based  on  your  personal 
experiences. 

Take  a  moment  and  ask  yourseX  these  questions  and 
look  into  die  eyes  of  your  soldiers  to  see  where  you 
stand: 

•  Do  you  take  the  time  to  teach,  train,  and  coach 
your  subordinates?  The  soldiers.  NCOs.  and  civilians 
assigned  to  your  care  are  the  most  precious  resources 
you  have.  Sharing  with  them  your  knowledge,  ex¬ 
perience.  and  standards  of  vxcdtence  is  the  greatest 
legacy  you  can  leave  with  them  and  die  U  S  Army. 

•  Are  you  doing  everything  you  can  to  develop  tech¬ 
nical  and  tactieal  proficiency  in  yourself  and  your  subor¬ 
dinates?  fhofkierxy  or  competency  is  the  mandate  for 
leadership  Competent  leaders  can  save  die  be*  of  their 
subordinates  in  battle.  Incompetent  leaders  low  lives. 
Even  bravery  te  no  substitute  foe  technical  and  tactical 
proficiency. 

•  Do  you  care  deeply  end  sincerely  for  your  subor 
dmates?  Your  leadership  serves  them,  and  thek  needs 
And  I  include  families  because,  in  addition  to  having 
a  moral  obligation,  earing  for  Army  families  is  in  our 
own  seV-inteferi,  The  stronger  the  family,  die  stronger 
the  Array. 

•  Are  youwiMing  to  take  responriNdy  for  the  good, 
the  bad.  the  right  and  the  wrong  that  goes  on  in  your 
area  of  responsibility?  It's  so  easy  to  shift  the  blame 
sometimes,  but  M  takes  courage  to  step  forward  and  say. 
I'm  responsAle  and  waBfixM  '' Whan  you  do  this  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  times  your  soldiers  wil  tee  it.  and  youl  develop 
a  climate  in  which  you  can  teach  subordinates  to  take 
reaporwbiky  for  their  actions 

•  Do  you  sat  high  standards,  meat  them  yourself, 
and  demand  that  your  subordinates  meat  them?  The 
standards  you  set  must  becnkitic.  bid  they  must  stretch 
the  capacities  of  both  the  individual  and  the  organisa¬ 
tion,  The  demands  made  to  achieve  these  standards 
wil  foster  a  state  of  discipline  withes  die  organisation 
and  cany  it  to  success  in  battle. 
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•  Do  you  listen.  I  mean  realty  listen,  to  your  subor 
dinates.  and  then  act  upon  what  you  hear?  Leaden 
must  learn  to  listen  as  wd  as  direct.  Listening  is  a  form 
of  loyalty.  As  you  grow  older,  there  wiB  be  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  listen  selectively,  or  not  to  listen  at  all.  Guard 
against  id 

•  Do  you  work  hard  at  “growing"  yourself,  your 
subordinates,  your  organisation,  and  your  family?  When 
you  are  placed  in  charge,  work  to  inspire  and  develop 
excettenee  in  al  that  surrounds  your  organization. 
You've  got  to  create,  to  innovate,  and  to  inspire. 

Are  you  making  a  difference?  The  time  each  of  us 
is  in  charge  is  short  By  leaving  things  better  than  they 
were,  you  wil  be  making  history  in  the  Army.  There 
wdl  be  plenty  of  chalengcs,  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
overlook  or  to  capitalize  on .  You  can  either  lift  yourself 


up  and  meet  them,  or  stand  pat  and  let  them  pass  you 
by- 

As  leaders  we  cany  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
“standard-bearers"  for  those  we  lead  and  whose  lives 
we  touch.  By  demonstrating  personal  and  professional 
excelence  we  wil  provide  the  example  of  chancier  our 
young  soldiers  need  to  90W  and  develop  and  truly  be 
al  they  can  be. 

Alabama  footbal  coach  Paul  “Bear"  Bryant  once  ^id 
he  didn’t  by  to  save  the  world,  he  just  went  at  it  one 
footbal  player  at  a  time.  I  chalenge  each  of  you  to  de¬ 
velop  your  professional  sluts,  build  your  personal 
character  and  demonstrate  the  caring  leadership  which 
wil  make  today's  proud  and  ready  Army  even  better- 
one  soldier  at  a  time. 


Address  it  the 

ARMY  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  CONFERENCE 

Key  Bridge  Marriott  Hotel 
Arlington.  VA 
17  July  1985 

Liiiltrthlp  udCkdliflft 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  it's  a  pleasure  for  Ann  and 
me  to  be  here  this  evening,  celebrating  the  2Pthen- 
niversary  of  Army  Community  Service  (ACS),  and  to 
have  a  chance  to  visit  with  some  of  you.  1  was  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  on  General  Harold  K  Johnson's 
personal  staff  when  ACS  was  formed  I’m  grateful- 
end  to  is  Ann.  my  wife— fee  the  dedicated  service  you 
provide  to  the  Army,  its  soldiers,  and  their  families. 
You're  vttaly  important  to  the  readiness  of  today's 
Army -the  same  as  d  you  trained  reauMs.  maintained 
equipment,  or  sustained  our  units 

Thanks  also  to  LdKorpa)  and  Karen  Monel  Where 
would  we  be  without  the  help  of  U.  recipient  of  the 
“Outstanding  Civilian  Service  MedaT  for  her  service  as 
Headquarters  votun'vt?  consultant,  and  of  Karen  for 
her  wiftngnessk*  ste(  forward  and  meet  a  new  leader¬ 
ship  chalenge  They,  and  many  Ike  them,  are  an  in¬ 
spiration  Our  volunteers  are  to  much  a  part  of  the 
team,  they  make  possible  al  that  we  do 

Tonight.  I  want  to  tali  about  leadership  and 
chslenge-the  themes  of  the  1485  Army  Community 


Service  Conference.  The  two  go  hand-in-hand.  Lead¬ 
ers  exist  to  meet  chalenge*  .  . 

We  don’t  overcome  chalengcs  by  ourselves  We 
need  help.  And  that's  what  this  year's  ACS  Conference 
is  al  about.  To  help  prepare  you  to  overcome  die 
chalengcs  you  face  as  you  coordinate  and  perform 
ACS  services. 

Our  overall  conference  goal  is  10  improve  the 
management  and  standardization  of  ACS  services 
offered  to  and  their  families.  .  . 

The  Army  has  always  had  a  moral  responsibility  to 
take  care  of  is  own  Today,  however,  we  understand 
that  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  better  care  foe 
the  Army  ftynfy  and  enhanced  combat  readiness. 

You  here  tomght  have  the  chalenge  of  making  die 
moM  of  the  resource*  that  we  provided  to  you  Army 
Community  Service  programs  have  expanded  signifi¬ 
cant  m  a  short  period  of  time,  unprecedented  in  thek 
magnitude  and  scope  They  encompass  a  broad  range 


of  activities  to  indude  information  and  referral,  reloca¬ 
tion  assistance,  exceptional  family  member  care,  foster 
care,  vohinteerism.  family  member  employment,  out¬ 
reach.  child  and  spouse  abuse,  consumer  affairs,  and 
financial  planning  and  assistance. 

The  resources  to  execute  these  programs  are  now 
“coming  on  stream."  ACS  has  moved  from  the  FY 
1962  funding  level  of  $10.6  milon  to  a  projected  lev¬ 
el  in  FY  1986  of  about  $25  mifton.  ACS  has  firmly  es- 
tabkshed  itself  as  the  commander's  primary  manager  of 
soldier  and  family  social  support  programs  at  the  instal¬ 
lation  level. 

As  coordinators  and  staff  workers,  both  paid  and 
voluntary,  your  responsibilities  have  grown  coalmen- 
surafekr  with  the  growth  in  resources.  You  must  ensure 
that  we  get  our  money's  worth!  Our  soldiers,  our  read¬ 
iness.  and.  indeed,  our  American  public  demand  that 
we  use  wisely  the  resources  entrusted  to  us  That's  why 
we're  orienting  this  conference  on  the  management  and 
standardisation  of  ACS  programs.  The  former  “pots  and 
pans"  image  of  ACS  is  no  longer  appropriate.  Today, 
we  need  top-guality  leadership  and  management  to  en 
sure  resources  are  used  efficiently  and  effectively  This 
It  your  foremost  chalenge! 

We  are  ever  more  dependent  on  factual  need  and 
trend-based  justification  for  resources.  We  need  better 
ACS  facilities  We  need  to  account  for  out  efforts- 
both  how  much  work  we  do  and  how  much  money  we 
spend  I  know  that  this  is  not  news  to  you  However. 
I  certainly  want  you  to  know  that  1  support  this  type  of 
management  and  depend  on  it  when  we  make  hard 
decisions  about  budgets  and  facilities. 

As  you  know,  the  1985  Army  theme  is  Leadership 
In  order  to  meet  the  challenges  you  face,  each  one  of 
you  witt  have  to  exert  solid  leadership  I  do  not  make 
a  great  distinction  between  leadership  and  manage¬ 
ment  I  think  that  a$  of  us  in  the  Total  Army,  civilian 
as  w«8  as  mdNafy.  inherently  ate  leader*  We  lead  peo¬ 
ple,  and.  at  the  tame  time,  we  manage  resources,  mile- 
stones,  and  programs  So.  I  suggest  to  you  diet  as  you 
learn  the  art  and  science  of  managing  new  resources 
and  programs,  you  must  remember  that  “leadership 
makes  the  difference  "  Let  me  give  you  a  law  thoughts 
in  that  regard 

You.  m  your  ACS  organisations,  must  be  a  standard 
bearer,  a  steward,  setting  persona!  and  professional 
standards  of  excelence.  I  vttuakte  a  leader  to  be  a 
standard-bearer  dust  as  a  soldier  carries  a  untt’s  battle 
standard  in  combat  and  provides  a  rallying -point  for  his 
comrade*,  a  leader,  no  mater  where  he  weeks,  infan¬ 


try  unit  or  local  ACS.  bears  the  responsibility  to  set  ex¬ 
amples  for  his  subordinates  and  co-workers. 

When  I  talc  to  die  uniformed  leaders  in  today's  Army. 
I  offer  them  eight  precepts  as  a  guide  for  their  individual 
actions.  I  believe  they  apply  to  you  as  well 

Frist,  take  the  time  to  leach,  train,  and  coach  the  peo¬ 
ple  you  supervise  and  work  with.  Share  with  them  your 
knowledge,  experience,  and  caring  attitude. 

Second,  do  everything  you  can  to  develop  technical 
and  professional  competency  itt  yourself  and  your 
subordinates.  Leant  to  adminuler  the  programs  you're 
responsible  for.  You  must  be  proficient  in  your  job  to 
be  a  teacher,  a  trainer,  and  a  coach— competency  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  exercise  strong  stewardship  of 
the  resources  entrusted  to  you.. 

Third,  care!  Care  deeply  and  sincerely  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  you  supervise,  work  with,  and  provide  services  for . 
We  have  a  moral  obtgation  to  cate  for  our  people  and 
their  families,  but  we  abo  have  a  “self-interest"  point 
of  view.  Remember,  the  stronger  our  people  and  ihet 
fam&u.  the  stronger  the  Army. 

Fourth,  take  charge,  take  responsibility  Good  lead¬ 
ers  take  resyonribitey  for  whatever  happens  on  thek 
“turf  "  the  good,  the  bad.  the  right  and  the  wrong  It's 
so  easy  to  shift  the  blame  when  things  go  poorly,  but 
tt  takes  courage  to  step  forward  and  say.  "I'm  respon¬ 
ses.  and  I  wi  fix  it  “  When  you  do  this  a  couple  of 
time*,  thorn  around  you  wiR  see  tt,  and  youl  develop 
a  ckmate  in  which  you  can  teach  others  how  to  take 
retpomMty  for  that  actions. 

Next,  set  high  standards,  meet  them  yourseV.  and 
a«k  that  your  workers  meet  them  The  standards  you 
art  must  be  ie>fimc,  but  they  must  sttech  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  both  the  individual  and  the  organisation. 

Sixth,  krten.  I  mean  rutty  listen,  to  your  clients  and 
subordinates,  and  then  act  upon  what  you  hear.  Lead¬ 
ers  must  turn  to  listen  at  wett  as  deed  Listening  ts  a 
form  of  loyalty  As  we  grow  older,  there’s  a  temptation 
to  krttn  selectively,  or  not  to  listen  at  att  Make  good 
Inening  your  trademark  and  those  around  you  wi  “sing 
your  prates  " 

Seventh,  work  hard  at  "growing"  younett.  your 
rubonhnstri.  your  otganiiaiion.  and  your  family  When 
you  ate  placed  in  charge  of  an  organisation,  work  to 
tepee  and  develop  excelenc#  t-  si  due  Httroundsy^ir 
organisation  You've  got  to  cteate.  to  innovate,  and  to 
motivate.  DCPA's  out  there— work  hard  to  “grow" 
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the*  ACS  organization  Provide  strong  support.  Your 
investment  wil  be  returned  many  times  over. 

And  you've  got  to  say.  “thanks."  We  are  so  depen¬ 
dent  on  volunteers  to  help  with  many  of  our  programs. 
1  ask  that  you  help  me  to  remember  them  with  appropri¬ 
ate  recognition  and  repealed  thanks,  ftbrealy  the  only 
reward  they  receive  from  us  in  return  for  their  superb 
work. 

And  finely,  make  a  difference!  The  time  each  of  us 
is  In  charge"  is  short.  By  leaving  things  better  than  they 
were,  you  wi  make  history ,  for  ACS,  and  for  the  Army. 
There  wil  be  plenty  of  chalengei.  You  can  either  lit 
yourself  up  and  meet  them,  or  stand  pat  and  let  them 
pais  you  by. 

Several  mouths  ago.  at  a  ceremony  honoring  LTC 
Arthur  Nicholson,  a  young  American  hero  who  wo* 
murdered  by  a  Soviet  sentry  in  East  Germany.  Mrs. 
Karen  Nicholson  spoke  in  a  dear,  strong  voice. 

To  bskng  to  the  nsAury  u  to  belong  to  a  very 


special  family.  Perhaps  because  we  arc  so  often 
away  from  our  loved  ones,  a  bond  develops  that 
you  can  find  no  where  eke.  My  husband  was 
the  most  patriotic  person  I've  ever  known  and 
that's  why  he  made  the  military  his  Me.  He  (ek 
that  each  and  every  day  he  did  something  for  his 
country,  for  his  family,  and  for  everyone  he 
knew.  He  didn’t  want  to  die  and  we  didn’t  want 
to  toe*  him  But  he  would  gladly  lay  down  his 
Me  again  for  America. 

Arthur  Nicholson  was  a  “standard-bearer’’  whose 
sacrifice  sets  the  ultimate  example  of  personal  and 
protasionai  excdencc.  Karen  Nicholson  is  abo  a 
standard-bearer,  a  heroic  figure  for  her  courage  and 
commitment. 

Your  community  service,  often  times  unseen  and  un¬ 
heard.  is  just  as  vital,  h.  too.  sets  an  example  of  ex- 
celencr 

Thanks,  my  friends,  for  your  commitment,  your  con¬ 
tributions.  and  your  caring.  God  blest  you. 


General  Wickham,  us  wua  tm  muni  custom.  opened  his  remarks  with  humor.  then  tolked  briefly  about  today's 
“proud  and  ready “  Army,  and  elaborated  on  the  Amy's  commitment  to  making  the  Information  Mission  Area 
work,  Hts  excerpted  remarks  of  interest  to  hi*  audience  in  the  information  management  field  fokow 

Address  «t  His 

1985  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  RAIL 

idi  at  i|  flh  n  il-tJ 
OytatyMlw  rBSOn  FvOttV 

Springfield,  VA 
9  August  tttS 


Ann  and  I  are  dekghied  to  be  here  this  evening  to 
help  you  celebrate  the  first  ACS1M  Anniversary 
Bal  Thanks  foe  the  generous  wekoma  you  have  $ven 
us  both 

Tonight  I  want  to  tab  about  this  proud  and  ready 
Army  of  ours  and  about  the  Information  Mission  Area 
and  the  tremendous  opportunities  end  challenge*  it 
holds  for  each  of  us  . 


The  estsbkihment  of  the  IMA  gives  us  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  our  arms  around  the  concepts,  tech¬ 
nology,  and  systems  that  wil  enable  our  Army  to  fight 
and  win  on  future  battlefields  You  are  the  ones  who 
provide  the  command  and  control  to  move  our  forces 
on  that  battlefield  And  you  ate  the  ones  who  wS  make 
diisurilc^opportunitytoexp)ottlechnc4ogyareMey-- 
if  we’te  al  supportive  and  wiae  enough  to  capitate  on 
it. 


You  have  my  word  on  the  Army's  commitment  to 
making  the  Information  Mutton  Area  (IMA)  work  ,  and 
work  wel  The  integration  of  die  five  functions  of 
telecommunications,  automation,  record's  manage 
inent.  pubkeafions  and  audiovisual  services  fust  makes 
good  sense  It’s  deer  that  automation  is  perhaps  the 
major  influence  on  our  capacity  to  manage  information, 
and  the  pace  of  automation  technology  is  to  rapid  that 
i’s  in  die  Army's  best  interest  to  merge  these  five 

lyncoonv. 


Most  of  you  present  tonight  understand,  or  are  be 
ginning  to  understand,  the  changes  in  the  new  Mission 
Are*  For  the  wives  in  the  audience,  in  layman's  letms. 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the  Army  today  are  not  un- 
Ike  whet  is  happening  to  the  outride  world 

The  telephone  company  fAT&T)  has  spit  up.  com¬ 
puters  are  now  bought  “r*  the  shelf*  in  department 
stores,  and  TV  transmissions  hop  across  country  by 
saieKse  The  technology  is  exploding  and  the  world  *» 


Ut 
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dying  to  adju.'i  and  the  ACSIM  community  has  been 
charged  to  manage  this  changing  environment. 

I’m  sure  there  will  be  times  when  you  all  fed  a  title 
hke  General  Jimmy  Doolittle.  Only  the  times  have 
changed. 

On  April  18th.  1942.  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  H. 
Doolittle,  pulled  from  procurement  duty,  was  ordered 
to  lead  a  force  of  16  B-25s  to  bomb  Japan. 

-  The  force  was  a  provisional  squadron  composed 
of  men  and  equipment  drawn  mostly  from  die  17th 
Bombardment  Group. 

•  Prior  to  launch,  mechanical  difficulties  had  been 
cropping  up  on  every  plane  almost  hourly. 

-  The  weather  forecast  was  incomplete  and  the  data 
given  later  proved  wrong  Half  way  through  the  mis¬ 
sion.  unforecasted  overcast  shies  and  fog  were  en¬ 
countered 

After  launch,  each  pilot  was  in  command  of  his  own 
plane. 

He  could  change  his  plan  as  he  deemed  appropri¬ 
ate  to  compensate  for  unforeseen  situations 

•  The  80  men  going  on  the  raid  were  loaded  down 
wehmitoaryand  personal  items  of  equipment  {one  crew 
took  a  phonograph  player  and  each  member  was  is¬ 
sued  one  quart  of  boutbon  whiskey) 

•  Because  the  earner  task  force  was  unenpectedly  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Japanese  several  hours  before  the 
planned  launch  time,  the  planes  were  launched  about 
six  hours  early  and  200  miles  short  of  the  planned 
launch  point 

“The  crews  flaw  more  than  twelve  hours.  They: 

■bowbed  the  wrong 
tutiard  out  eleven  ptaev 
cf«h  ■  landed  four  plane* 

-landed  one  plane  at  Kut&i 

Two  crews  were  captured  by  the  Japanese  tn  oc¬ 
cupied  China,  or**  crew  was  interned  in  Russia.  Two 
men  dmi  in  the  crash  landing,  three  were  tried  as  war 
criminals  and  executed  by  the  Japanese,  and  one  man 
died  of  dysentery 

The  crews  left  maps  and  charts  on  at  least  one  of 
the  crashed  planes  These  were  used  as  evidence 
against  the  three  men  who  were  executed 


-Everything  unexpectedly  seemed  to  go  wrong,  but 
Doolittle  and  hb  crew  took  the  war  to  the  enemy,  and 
for  it  Brigadier  General  Doolittle  was  awarded  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Medal  of  Honor  on  May  19.  1942 

Well  don't  think  there  wifi  by  many  Medals  of  Honor 
given  out  for  making  IMA  work,  o  few  purple  hearts 
maybe.  But.  you.  iust  as  Doofcttie  and  his  crew,  are  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  an  exciting  opportunity  and 
chalcnge:  an  opportunity  to  break  new  ground,  to  cre¬ 
ate.  to  innovate.  I  urge  each  of  you  to  grab  that  oppor- 
tunity  and  make  a  difference  The  time  you  are  going 
to  be  in  charge  is  short.  Make  that  time  count. 

How  can  you  in  ACSIM  make  die  most  of  this  unique 
opportunity  to  lead  the  way  in  harnessing  the  valuable 
and  perishable  resource  of  information? 

First,  we  can’t  forget  that  "At  the  crossroads  on  the 
path  that  leads  to  the  future,  each  creative  spirit  is  op¬ 
posed  by  1000  men  appointed  to  guard  Use  pass.' “We 
need  to  protect  end  help  those  creative  spirits.  I  per¬ 
sonally  support  LTG  Doyle  and  LTG  Paige  in  their  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  IMA  work  tonouativsJy. 

We  need  to  get  by  the  pessimists  who  say  it  can’t  be 
done  and  beat  beck  the  “NIH”  fnot  invented  here)  syn¬ 
drome.  Greeting  in  our  mdKary  and  industrial  commu¬ 
nities  e  dimato  that  fosters  creativity  and  innovation 

Second,  we  need  to  work  dowdy  with  industry 
throughout  all  stags*  of  equipment  development  and 
acquisition  The  better  we  do  this  up  front,  the  better 
the  manufactured  product  and.  to  dw  end.  the  better 
our  toldtem  can  do  their  fobs  and  survive  on  the bat- 

imno, 

Third,  to  encourage  creativity  and  tonovatiem  to  die 
Army,  we  must  work  hard  at  developing  a  command 
ckmate  to  which  creativity  can  flourish  This  is  key  to 
your  business  The  environment  must  be  one  to  which 
aokkets  end  leader*  ate  encouraged  to  experiment  with 
new  ideas  and  develop  new  methods  Progress  means 
taking  risks,  for,  to  bassbaff,  you  can’t  ileal  home  and 
keep  your  foot  on  third  base  at  the  same  timr  Weneed 
to  be  constantly  to  search  of  exceXence  and  reward  «. 

In  Search  of  Excetence  There’s  a  lot  to  that  state¬ 
ment,  and  there's  e  lot  to  die  book  Many  of  you  I'm 
sure  have  teed  k.  but  if  nos.  I  urge  you  to  Inthatbook 
is  a  series  of  thoughts  that  get  to  the  heart  of  the  point 
I'm  malting  "The  new  idea  either  finds  a  champion  or 
dies  tidies  extraordinary  involvement  champ 
ions  of  new  invention  display  petttttence  and  courage 
of  heroic  quality.'* 


Extraordinary  involvement  and  persistence  -that's 
how  a  good  idea  becomes  a  reality.  Perhaps  an  exam¬ 
ple  will  help. 

For  the  past  three  years  at  Fort  Lewis.  Washington, 
a  program  has  been  ongoing  to  put  in  the  hands  of  field 
commanders  information  that  is  timely,  relevant  and 
understandable.  We  learned  from  this  effort  that  the 
Army  doesn't  have  to  be  saddled  in  all  cases  with  the 
time  consuming  and  costly  research  and  development 
cycle.  Evolutionary  development  works  and  works  wel. 
The  division  command  and  control  system  has  provid¬ 
ed  capabilities  in  less  than  three  years  at  e  fraction  of 
the  cost  than  previous  programs 

We  used  available  commercial  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware.  and  focused  on  providing  near-term  operational 
capabilities  Systems  were  adapted  to  meet  military  re¬ 
quirements  and  operate  in  the  military  environment  A 
good  idea  and  extraordinary  involvement  and  pews 
fence  n  what  made  this  work. 

Another  example  can  be  seen  in  the  recently  com¬ 
pleted  Cl*  Tango  automation  upgrade  for  Korea  This 
innovative  project  successfully  introduced  state-of-the- 


art  automation  into  the  Combined  Field  Army  war 
headquarters  and  subordinate  commands.  It  took  only 
six  months  from  protect  initiation  to  first  use  in  a  major 
exercise. 

General  Btl  Livsey  now  has  a  highly  capable  and  flex- 
ibile  system  thai  can  support  both  staff  requirements  for 
automation  assistance  and  his  persona)  requirements 
for  critical  information  needed  to  command. 

The  system  provides  an  immediate  operational  capa¬ 
bility  to  both  U  S.  and  ROK  military  personnel  Jn  an 
operational  field  command  with  a  real  world  mission. 

Just  two  examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished  wih 
foresight,  courage  and  Extraordinary  involvement  and 
pertinence  ACSIM  played  an  important  role  in  these 
developments. 

With  technology  advancing  at  breakneck  speed  we 
need  to  harness  that  momentum  to  meet  the  Army's 
informational  needs.  Looking  for  a  better  way.  that's 
what  the  Army  is  all  about,  what  tnnoyabon  is aS  about 
and  what  ACSIM  is  all  about.  Tm  counting  on  you  to 
lead  the  way.  . 


SOLDIERS 

7  September 

Joint  nr**:  UfarlcliM  vti th  our  Sfifir  Services 


A  flexible  irukary  strategy,  bawd  on  joint  operations 
with  out  sister  services,  and  combined  operations 
with  our  allies,  provides  lecunty  for  us  and  our  allies 
thr  critical  aspects  of  U  S.  mAtary  power  ~t*ndpower 
wapowef  and  akpower -must  work  together  to 
achieve  our  security  object**-*  this  approach  has  sue  ’ 
ceeded  foe  us  and  our  friends,  especially  a*  Europe 
where  we  enjoy  the  longest  period  of  peace  m  400  yeas 
of  history 

Today  *1  an  age  when  the  strategic  nuclear  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  offset  each 
Other,  die  burden  of  preventing  cordkmshiftang  toward 
modern .  conventional  mAtary  forces  These  forces  play 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  wars  ranging  from  ter 
ronsm  and  guem&a  warfare  to  conventional  warfare  and 
nuclear  confkt 

We  must  have  a  strong  mifetary  capabky  m  order  to 
deter  war  in  Europe,  Northeast  Asia,  and  the  Mdeaii 


Minor  conflicts  in  these  areas  of  the  world  could  grow 
rapidly  and  become  major  trouble  spots  if  not  prevent¬ 
ed  or  controlled 

Given  the  Soviets  growing  abAty  to  project  power 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  increaw  in  terrorism  and 
insurgency  in  the  Third  World ,  we  in  the  Army  behave 
that  low  intensity  confkt  is  the  most  likely  eha&mge  we 
face  in  the  Haute  Thus,  we  mud  oeganue.  train,  and 
equp  our  forces  fist  to  deter,  and  second,  to  fight  and 
win,  tf  deterrence  ta&  To  accomplish  these  tasks,  we 
are  shaping  today's  Army  to  meet  tomorrow's 
'  chaktiges  We  are  developing  forces  that  are  more  tie* 
tble,  responsive,  and  depfoyabk*  In  short,  we  are  in¬ 
creasing  the  strategic  usefulness  of  the  Army 

AeLand  Battle  is  our  working  doctrine  which  we  can 
employ  m  mid  to  high  intensity  conflicts  This  doctrine 
seeks  to  exploit  the  full  potential  <4  U  S  forces  by  at 
tacking  enemy  forces  throughout  the  baokfietd.  and 
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synchronizing  all  combat  mcam.  both  Army  and  other 
Services  to  attain  that  end 

We  are  wo  examining  closely  the  natuto  of  low 
intensity  conflict  to  include  insurgency  and  terrorism 
and  are  learning  better  how  to  use  our  bght  infantry  and 
special  operat<ons  forces  in  such  an  environment  The 
Army  is  making  sure  that  it  has  the  capability  to  deter 
and  respond  to  these  srtuanons  if  necessary  Such  meas 
ures  include  m-iitary  training  teams  and  security  as 
sistance  to  help  the  Third  World  nations  improve 
themselves 

At  the  same  time  we  are  increasing  the  global  use  of 
Army  forces  we  are  also  promoting  "wmtness  ”  We 
cannot  accomplish  our  different  and  geographic afly 
widespread  missions  without  the  support  of  the  other 
Services  The  Army  travels  in  Air  Force  aircraft  and  on 
Navy  ships  We  use  As  Force  and  Navy  aircraft  for  deep 
reconnaissance,  interdiction  and  close  as  support 
Jomtness  is  a  way  of  hfe  for  us  Teamwork  between 
the  Army  and  the  other  Services  n  absolutely  essential 
to  accomplish  our  national  security  missions 

A  year  ago  the  Chef  of  Staff  of  the  As  Force  Genet 
al  Gabriel  and  I  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
to  encourage  better  coordination  of  budget  priorities 
to  eliminate  duplication  and  to  improve  combat  oper 
a  non?  m  wartime  The  34  mibabses  m  progress  have 
the  potential  to  save  hundreds  of  rm&ors  of  dollars  for 
the  Army  and  the  As  Force  by  operating  more  efhoenth 


and  economic aBy .  and  by  avoiding  ouph  ation  Thus, 
we  can  reach  target  our  dollars  where  they  wiB  count 
the  most 

A  similar  agreement  regarding  transporting  out  troops 
and  suppkes  by  ships  was  signed  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
chief  logisticians  Aho  Service  programmers  have 
signed  an  aB  Service  agreement  that  coordsiates  the 

program  and  budget  process  among  the  — -friar j  depart¬ 
ments  These  measures  will  expand  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  the  mtfatary  services  m  peacetime, 
and  w-il  help  ensure  effective  joint  operations  in  war 

Space  is  a  final  frontier  where  we  are  pioneering  new 
roles  and  missions  for  each  of  the  Services  The  same 
spmi  of  "jomtness"  that  exist*  on  land.  sea.  and  air  wil 
hav  e  to  be  present  m  space  We  are  working  now  to 
develop  operational  ideas,  organizations,  and  Invest 
n<ent  strategies  with  which  to  launch  the  new  U  S 
Space  Command  later  this  year  Again  teamwork  is 
"the  name  of  the  game  ‘ 

A*  we  expand  these  areas  of  cooperation .  coord  ma 
bon  and  understanding,  we  wil  improve  our  abihty  to 
go  to  war  and  conduct  effective  jom*  and  combined 
operations  By  studying  the  Iraons  Warned  from  Grena¬ 
da  and  other  instances  of  recent  conflict,  we  know  that 
we  can  and  must  improve  the  conduct  of  Joint  opera 
bons  For  our  soldiers  this  means  that  theyl  have  the 
nght  stuff  at  the  right  time,  at  the  right  place— and 
they  U  be  properly  trained  and  ready  for  battle 


General  Wickham  began  hts  speech  to  the  Slikton  Pobce  Officers  and  their  spouses  tath  humor  and  on  over 
new  of  the  stare  of  today  s  Army  He  then  outkned  the  entxal  'oie  that  the  MAtar\  Poire  Corps  ploys  His 
excerpted  remarks  pertaining  to  the  Mtktary  Poker  folk) u 

Address  at  the 

MILITARY  POLICE  CORPS  ANNIVERSARY  BALL 

Farfax  VA 
7  Septembti 


Ann  and  I  are  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  to 
help  celebrate  the  44th  anniversary  of  the  Miltary 
Police  Corps 

For  the’  next  tew  minutes  l  would  bke  to  give  you  my 
thoughts  on  the  past  and  present  contributions  of  the 
MAtary  Pohce  Co*ps  Although  the  Mittary  P«»ace  Corps 
will  officially  be  forty  four  years  old  on  26  September 
its  history  and  tradition  of  duty  and  service  extend  back 
to  the  Amerxan  Rev'slution 


In  January  1776.  George  Washington  appointed  a 
‘  Fhnvost  Martial  '  for  the  Army  of  the  United  Colonies 
In  May  1 778.  Congress  authorized  a  special  mounted 
police  unit,  the  Marechaussee  Corps  It  comprised  five 
officers  and  fifty  three  NCOs  and  provosts  (privates), 
of  which  four  were  executioners 

A  genera!  order  c  ha*ged  the  unit  to  patrol  the  camp 
ano  i*s  neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  apprehend- 
mg  deserters  marauders  drunkards,  rioters  and  strag- 


giro  M«mbro  of  the  Corps  were  she  lo  be  alert  foe 
all  countrymen  and  strangers  whose  manner  or  ap¬ 
pearance  excrtes  suspicion  of  their  being  spies  " 

The  Corps  over  time  helped  to  improve  the  Army's 
interna!  order  and  discipline  The  four  executioners 
probably  made  no  small  contribution  HopefuBy. 
tonight  s  festivities  wtO  stay  in  the  bounds  of  propriety 
so  1  won  t  have  to  reissue  this  old  general  order 

Deactivated  in  peacetime,  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  and  a  supporting  MP  Corps— at  times  under 
different  names— were  revived  in  the  Civil  War  and 
World  War  I  and  then  firmly  established  in  World  War 
II  The  standards  for  MPs  were  always  high 

In  the  First  World  War.  each  private  had  to  be  at  Irast 
21  years  old.  over  5  feet  7  inches  in  height,  and  Iter¬ 
ate  enough  to  complete  paperwork  and  to  read  maps 
High  standards  were  maintained  in  World  War  II  when 
the  strength  of  the  Corps  reached  200.000  officers  and 
enlisted  men 

Ernie  Pyle,  the  famous  war  correspondent,  wrote  that 
these  soldiers  were 

A  speoaSy  picked  highly  trained  permanent 
organuanon  An  MP  serves  throughout  the  war 
as  an  MP  he  is  respected  by  hi«  jeSow 
soldiers  From  the  MPs  I  saw.  tudgtng  by 
I  heir  demeanor  and  thee  concoct.  1  befceve  that 
next  to  Rangcis  and  paratroopers  they  are  *e*By 
the  pick  of  the  Army 

These  traditions  of  service  carried  over  to  Korea. 
Vietnam,  and.  more  recently,  to  Grenada  In  Grenada 
the  MPs  were  among  the  first  troops  in  and  the  last  out 
During  thee  tine  on  the  island  military  po&cemen 
performed  duties  ranging  from  combat  support  to  these 
more  appropriate  perhaps  to  civil  police  (LTC  Jim 
Long  of  the  OCSA  Management  Directorate,  who  is 
m  the  audience  tonight,  commanded  the  503d  MP 
Battalion  during  tlse  Grenada  operation  )  From  the 
American  Revolution  to  Grenada,  your  heritage  is  one 
of  which  you  and  the  Army  as  a  tvhclc  can  be  proud 

Not  surprisingly  based  on  its  history,  the  Military 
Pobce  Corps  is  a  vital  part  of  today’s  Army  As  Ann 
and  I  drove  here  tonight  amid  traffic  prevalent  in  the 
Washington  area  even  on  a  Saturday  night.  I  thought 
about  the  image  that  many  people  have  of  military 
pokcemen  cops  :n  white  hats  and  whse  gloves  deeding 
traffic  and  patro&ng  the  streets  of  our  posts  and  kasems 


Ljkewise  many  of  us  have  seen  in  World  War  II  news 
reels  pictures  of  kmc  MPs  at  crossroads  deeding  forward 
the  Red  Bal  Express  Both  peacetime  law  enforcement 
and  battlefield  circulation  control  are  important  tasks, 
but  as  you  know,  they  constitute  only  a  part  of  your 
present  day  mission 

Because  of  the  spectrum  of  cocfbo  we  potentially 
face.  1  think  that  your  emphasis  on  the  combat  support 
role  is  right  on  the  mark  You  coUrdrvely  have 
recognized  that  you  cannot  afford  to  he  thought  of  as 
only  '‘white  hats  "  The  miktary  policemen  of  today.  Ike 
superman,  must  be  able  to  change  quickly  and  with  ease 
into  BDUs  and  combat  gear 

Our  present  Air  Land  Battle  doctrine  acknowledges 
the  relationship  that  exists  among  close,  deep,  and  rear 
operations.  Miktary  Poker  units,  as  light,  mobile  forces, 
provide  the  combat  knk  to  the  rear  battle  As  the  "eyes 
and  ears"  and  first  line  response  forces  of  commanders 
for  rear  operations,  these  units  wiH  be  performing 
primary  combat  missions  Improved  weaponry,  such  as 
the  M19  grenade  launcher  and  the  squad  automatic 
weapon,  mobility  from  the  HMMWV.  and  training  wil 
enhance  your  war  fighting  capabilities  and  skits 

Rear  operations  are  important  to  both  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  and  were  included  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  that  General  Gabriel  and  I  signed  in  May 
of  1904  Six  of  the  original  thirty-one  Joint  Force 
Development  Process  initiatives  address  elements 
devoted  to  the  rear  battle  Initiative  *8.  Air  Base  Ground 
Defense,  is  the  centerpiece  of  these  cooperative  efforts 
dealing  with  rear  operations  In  this  initiative,  the 
resporafUlty  for  the  external  ground  defense  of  air  bases 
wil  shift  from  the  Air  Force  to  the  Army 

TRADOC  has  identified  Mixary  Pohce  units  at  Corps 
and  Echelons  above  Corps  for  the  mtakm  of  protecting 
air  bases  and  other  bases  and  installations  in  the  rear 
area,  primarily  against  threats  of  less  than  battakon 
strength  Where  host  nation  support  or  current  forces 
in  theater  are  not  available.  Reserve  Component 
companies  are  being  looked  at  as  the  forces  that  will 
respond  to  the  threats  that  might  disrupt  the  generation 
of  aircraft  sorties  integral  to  success  in  the  Air  Land 
campaign 

Even  as  you  ttain  for  war  I  urge  you  to  continue  your 
efforts  in  the  other  mission -areas  critical  to  Army 
readiness  I  know  that  the  work  you're  doing  to  guard 
our  people  and  imtaRations  against  terrorist  threats  and 
to  prevent  cnme  entails  long  and  arduous  hours  and 
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diverts  attention  from  training,  but  it  must  be  done.  We 
roust  have  a  safe  and  secure  environment  in  which  the 
Army  family  can  prepare  to  defend  the  nation  Your 
“work  friendly  attitude"  jbows  that  yeu  care  about  our 
soldiers  and  their  families. 

I  am  aware  that  the  very  tasks  you  are  called  upon 
to  perform  have  you  spread  thinly  and  present  you  with 
significant  leadership  challenges  Your  peacetime  and 
wartime  missions  by  their  very  natures  are  in 
competition.  On  the  one  hand  you  must  ensure  that 
your  soldiers  fulfill  the  peacetime  law  and  order  mission, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  prepare  them  for 
combat  with  tittle  notice. 

In  this  the  Year  of  Leadership.  I  charge  you  to  face 
these  challenges  with  the  best  of  your  professional  skills 
and  creative  energy.  As  leaders  we  carry  the 
responsibility  of  being  the  “standard-bearers"  for  those 
we  lead  and  whose  lives  we  touch.  By  demonstrating 
persona!  and  professional  excellence,  we  will  provide 


the  example  of  character  our  young  soldiers  need  to 
grow  and  develop  and  truly  "be  all  they  can  be." 

Before  t  dose,  t  want  to  recognise  another  group 
whose  service  makes  a  vita!  contribution  to  our 
readiness:  our  family  members.  Our  loved  ones,  whom 
you  “assist  and  protect"  directly  day  in  and  day  out. 
have  always  been  a  source  of  strength,  compassion,  and 
unswerving  support  to  those  of  us  who  wear  the 
uniform  They  stand  by  us  even  though  they  know  in 
their  hearts  that  as  soldiers  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
give  our  lives  to  meet  what  General  Sir  John  Hackett 
has  caled  the  “unlimited  liability  clause"  in  our  unwritten 
professional  contracts. 

To  Army  family  members,  thank  you  for  your 
courage,  your  caring,  and  your  commitment.  To  the 
soldiers  of  the  Mitaiy  Polce  Corps.  1  salute  you  for  your 
service  in  the  defense  of  our  great  country— and  thank 
you  for  inviting  Ann  and  me  tonight  to  share  in  this 
special  occasion. 


ARMY  1985-86  GREEN  BOOK 

October  1985 

Leadership  is  Key  in  Coping  with  Wide  Threat  Spectrum 


Today's  Army  responds  to  the  challenges  of  an 
unstable  and  violent  world  by  strengthening  the 
Nation's  ability  to  protect  the  freedom  and  security  of 
our  citizens  and  our  allies.  We  accomplish  this  aim  by 
recruiting  and  retaining  quality  people  in  our  Army, 
balancing  our  force  structure,  modernizing  our 
equipment,  improving  our  training,  strengthening  our 
soldiers'  fighting  spirit,  and  upgrading  our  sustaining 
capabilities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Army  uses  responsibly  the 
resources  entrusted  to  us  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  soldiers  and  their  family,  to  strengthen 
Army  leadership,  and  to  reinforce  the  stewardship  of 
Army  programs  and  policies  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
weapons  systems  acquisition,  force  modernization  and 
integration,  resource  management,  and  Information 
management  AH  this  improves  our  readiness  in  a  period 
of  increasingly  limited  funds 

To  complement  these  ambitious  programs,  the 
Secretary1  of  the  Army  and  I  establish  an  organizational 
theme  for  each  year  to  provide  strategic  direction  and 
emphasis  Ft^ceful ,  steady  leadership,  the  theme  iot 
1985.  underscores  the  previous  themes. 


Most  would  agree  that  leaden  are  made,  not  bom 
Therefore,  we  are  committed  to  creating  and  sustaining 
a  leadership  climate  where  fighting  skills,  innovation, 
competence,  character  development,  end  caring  are 
rewarded  This  climate  enables  leaders  to  lead  by  direct 
involvement  and  example,  and  allows  them  not  only 
to  grow  themselves  but  also  to  teach,  coach,  and  train 
their  subordinates 

The  Army  has  begun  an  extensive  review  of  it* 
leadership  development  systems  for  officers,  warrant 
officers.  NCOs,  and  civilians  to  ensure  that  our  young 
leaders  are  given  the  best  opportunity  to  develop  their 
leadership  skills  This  review  affects  the  Army  now  and 
prepares  tomorrow's  leaders  for  the  difficult  tasks  of 
fighting  and  winning  on  future  battlefields 

The  individual  officer  has  long  recognized  the 
importance  of  continuing  seH  development  and 
education  to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  tactics, 
equipment,  and  support  concepts  Through  a  sequential 
and  progressive  system  of  education,  training, 
socialization,  and  assignments,  leaders  continue  to 
develop  the  skills  to  lead  the  Army  effectively  and  to 
manage  its  resouces  efficiently. 
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The  1964  “Ye»  of  the  Army  Family'  theme  provided 
the  necessary  impetus  to  improve  support  for  Army  fa¬ 
milies  Family  initiatives  include  four  themes:  relocation, 
medical  family  support/role  identity,  and  education  and 
youth  For  the  first  time  in  the  Army's  history,  we  are 
programming  funds  to  provide  direct  support  to  mi- 
taiy  families,  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 


While  our  potential  adversaries  outnumber  us.  we 
stress  superior  ma-  power,  equipment,  organization, 
training,  sustainably,  mobility,  doctrine,  and  structure. 


Manning,  the  percentage  of  recruits  with  high  school 
diplomas  has  increased  significantly.  Recruits  with  high 
test  scores  (Category  1-U1A]  continue  to  enter  the  Army 


Accomplishment*,  so  far  include  accelerated 
construction  of  child  care  facilities  and  physical  fitness 
centers,  changes  to  family  housing  policies,  youth 
activities  programs,  space  available  dependent  dental 
care,  suicide  prevention  programs,  funding  for  overseas 
student  travel,  one-stop  job  centers,  a  family  terms 
handbook,  and  training  for  all  leaders  on  their  family 
support  responsibilities 


in  impressive  numbers  Gains  in  fust-term  quality,  (see 
Figure  2.)  also  allow  us  to  fcmit  leenkstment  to 
competent,  professional  soldiers  with  demonstrated 
leadership  potential.  Reduced  crime  statistics,  lower 
AvVOL  (Absent  Without  Lemuel  ar.d  desertion  rates, 
and  a  significant  decrease  in  drug  abuse  rales  further 
dtest  <o  the  quality  arid  professionalism  of  today's 
solders 


In  November  1964,  the  Army  solidified  its 
commitment  to  families  by  permanently  estobfcshtog  the 
U  S  Army  Community  and  Family  Support  Center  to 
continue  the  momentum  and  ensure  the  consistency  of 
family  programs 


Over  the  coarse  of  the  past  decade,  the  United 
States,  at  alters,  and  its  friends  have  been  faced  with 
a  wide  range  of  unprecedented  ehaSenges  and  threats 
to  theif  oeSectfve  security  In  Europe  and  the  Pacific, 
the  risk  of  war  with  the  U  S  S  R  wiB  gsow  i  U  S- 
military  strength  a  not  maintained 


increased  recruiting  r sources  and  expertise. 
4nktfment  bonuses,  the  new  (ML  the  new  Army 
College  Fund,  and  quality  of  kfe  programs  provide 
incentives  that  enhance  our  ability  to  attract  and  keep 
the  soldiers  wj  need  Actions  to  improve  recruiting 
(ac&ies  lease  rsiw  ones  where  needed,  arid  make  them 
highly  viwbk*  and  attractive  contribute  to  recruiting 
successes. 


We  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with  a  broad  spectrum 
of  threats  to  our  nation's  security  ranging  horn  terrorism 
and  low  intensity  conflict  to  conventional,  and  even 
nuclear,  war  This  complex  challenge  to  our  national 
security  demands  that  we  have  units  capable  of  fighting 
to  a  wide  range  of  combat  scenarios  led  by  innovative 
and  competent  leaders 


However,  arowors  of  benefits  or  programs  and 
changes  to  demographies  could  hamper  the  success  of 
future  recruiting  efforts  Therefore,  we  must  continue 
these  programs  which  enhance  our  abdey  to  attract  and 
keep  highly  quakfted  people 


We  have  established  a  number  of  programs  to 
improve  soldiers'  professional  development  A  series  of 
manual*  that  better  bnk  the  service  school,  the 
imfividuai.  and  the  uni)  commander  now  standardizes 
officer  training  from  pre-commissioning  through  the 
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grade  of  Captain.  The  staff  officer  course  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth's  Combined  Amts  and  Services  Staff 
School.  CAS*  involves  nine  weeks  of  intensive 
training,  taught  by  hand-picked  instructors  (40  to  SO 
percent  former  battalion  commanders)  in  a  chaBtngjng 
environment. 

In  addition,  the  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies 
at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (CGSCi 
provides  selected  officers  with  a  deeper  education  in  the 
sdence  and  ait  of  war  at  die  tactical  and  operational 

IVWfl 

Students  are  chosen  from  the  regular  CGSC  course 
and  remain  at  Fort  Leavenworth  for  an  addiionol  year 
five  Army  War  College  selectees  attend  at  senior 
ftlowt  for  one  year,  and  as  instructors  for  a  second 
year  Graduates*  assignments  are  carefuXy  monitored 
to  assure  that  they  serve  in  important  operational  or 
planning  positions 

A!  warrant  officers  now  receive  requisite  training  m 
officer  skills,  and  technical  certification  before 
appointment  Newly  added  noncommissioned  officer 
primary  and  basic  technical  courses  produce  trained 
brtf  -litwrnaantcnarKe  and  supervisory  personnel  AS  of 
this  training  contributes  to  deeper  knowledge  and 
tocMaaes  robbers'  capacities  to  operate  the  modernised 
system*  iktt  are  entering  the  force  at  an  accelerated 
pace 

The  Army's  New  Manning  System  will  produce 
cohesive,  well -bonded,  and  stable  units,  and  foster  a 
greater  tense  of  soldiers'  pride  and  belonging. 

The  first  facet  is  the  COHORT  (Cohesion. 
Operational  Readiness,  and  Training}  unit  movement 


system  that  establishes  a  3-ycar  life  cycle  for  selected 
units.  This  kfe  cycle  alows  groups  of  new  soldiers  to 
progress  through  initial  entry  training,  join  their  chain 
of  command,  and  remain  together  in  a  functioning  unit 
until  the  end  of  their  initial  enlistment.  Infantry,  armor, 
and  field  arttfery  company level  units  are  currently  being 
evaluated  and  the  inidal  resuks  are  encouraging 
Expansion  to  battalion-level  COHORT  is  now  being 
initiated. 

The  second  facet,  the  U.  S.  Army  Regimental 
System,  will  unify  combat  arms  soldiers  through 
repetitive  troop  unit  assignments  of  officer  and  diluted 
personnel  to  die  same  regiment 

The  critical  test  for  proposed  changes  in  the  rmkary 
retirement  compensation  package  is  the  force  shaping 
and  combat  readiness  effect  It  wi  have  or.  the  Total 
Army  The  miliary  retirement  system  is  not  an  old-age 
pension  plan  but  a  plan  to  maintain  a  youthful,  combat- 
effective  force,  and  a  mobikmtionDooi  of  retimes  subiact 
to  in  voluntary  recall  to  active  duty. 

Mrfatry  retirement  costs  are  a  necessary  element  of 
national  defense  expenditures  The  military  retirement 
system,  already  cut  by  IS  to  20  percent  since  1960. 
is  not  lavish  For  example,  die  typical  retiree  receives 
less  than  $1,000  per  month  and  forty-eight  percent 
receive  retirement  pay  below  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  four.  To  further  cut  mdtfaiy  tenement  would 
damage  the  Army's  readiness  and  could  place  the 
volunteer  concept  at  risk 

The  programming  and  budgeting  efforts  of  the  past 
few  years  reveal  significant  progress  in  improving 
medical  equipment  for  hospital  units  and  increasing 
medical  personnel  for  wartime  requirements  The 
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current  budget  contains  one  year  of  a  multiple-year 
funding  program  that  wil  equip  or  modernize  all  of  the 
Army's  combat  hospital  units,  division-level  medical 
units,  and  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units. 
Major  construction  protects  at  twelve  hospitals  and  two 
clinics  are  progressing. 

Improving  the  Central  Appointment  System  and 
providing  higher  quality  and  more  accessible  ambulatuty 
care  are  additional  issues  being  addressed.  Abo.  for  the 
first  time,  the  Army  extended  the  40-ard  over  medical 
screening  program  to  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel 


with  the  strategic  links  that  allow  worldwide 
communication. 

The  Mobile  Subscriber  Equipment  (MSEJ.  which 
represents  the  most  important  communications  system 
in  the  FY  86  budget  request,  is  part  of  the  TR1-TAC 
(tri-service  tactical),  a  joint  service  program  to  develop 
and  field  automatic  switched  area  communications 
equipment. 

The  Single  Channel  Ground  and  Airborne  Radio 
System  (S1NCGARS)  provides  the  next  generation  of 


The  civilian  substitution  program  of  converting 
military  positions  to  civilian  positions,  thereby  freeing 
m£uwy  manpower  for  higher  priorities,  transfers 
additional  responsibilities  to  the  civilian  component 
Now  we  must  ttabkt*  civilian  strength  at  slightly  above 
400,000  people  by  substituting  capital  for  labor  and 
developing  the  best  organisations  we  can 

Equipping  Providing  the  American  soldier  with  better 
equipment  than  hi*  enemy  is  the  Army's  goal  Superb 
systems  Ike  the  Ml  Abrams  tank,  the  M2  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle,  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System, 
and  the  Black  Hawk  helicopter  are  being  fielded  with 
great  success  despite  some  growing  pain*  with  quality 
assurance  The  Apache  attack  helicopter.  Patriot 
surtaoe-toa*  mamie  system,  and  a  hott  of  other  systems 
vwi  soon  provide  our  soldiers  more  of  the  qualitative 
edge  they  wil  require  on  the  modem  battlefield 

The  Army  is  improving  the  information  resources  of 
commanders  and  dacision  makers  at  a3  levels  and  in 
aM  environments,  ranging  from  peacetime  to  Miemive 
combat  We  are  making  significant  progress  with 
communication*  to  the  wmi  and  combrned  at  eas.  and 


VHF  FN  combat  net  radios.  In  addition,  the  Tactical 
Army  Combat  Service  Support  computer  system 
(TACCS)  and  unit  level  computer  (ULC)  are  being 
fielded  in  Active  and  Reserve  Component  units  They 
represent  major  commitments  by  the  Army  to  improve 
our  wartime  readiness  and  peacetime  management  in 
tactical  unite  through  extension  of  thfc  new  technology. 

Figure  3  shows  the  number  of  units  that  have  been 
upgraded  wth  new,  modernised  equipment  since  1961. 
We  have  strengthened  significantly  the  capability  of 
Army  unite. 

Organising  Army  force  structure  represents  the 
number,  size,  end  composition  of  unit*  and 
organisations  that  make  up  the  Total  Army.  Achieving 
the  optimum  balance  between  heavy  and  light  forces, 
the  Active  and  Reserve  Components,  combat  and 
support  forces  (tooth  totaii  ratio),  and  forward- 
deployed  and  U  S  -based  forces  provides  an  important 
challenge  These  optimum  mixes  wihdp  us  to  achieve 
greater  flextelty  of  response  and  take  advantage  of  land 
forces’  special  unity  in  meeting  fatten  threats. 


We  have  increased  the  number  ot  Active  Army 
combat  battalions  while  maintaining  a  constant,  active 
duty  military  strength.  Figure  4.  Internal  restructuring 
efforts,  along  with  unit  productivity  improvements, 
civilian  substitution,  and  increased  reliance  on  host 
nation  support  and  the  Reserve  Components  have  freed 
Active  manpower  to  form  these  additional  combat 
battalions.  More  wiH  be  formed  in  the  years  ahead 

Since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War.  the  focus  of  force 
structure  initiatives  has  centered  on  improving  and 
expanding  heavy  forces  to  combat  the  Soviet  threat  to 
NATO  This  type  of  mid-  to  high-intensity  conflict 
involves  the  gravest,  although  least  probable  risks,  to 
U  S  national  security. 

The  actual  future  of  present  world  conftcts,  however, 
largely  involves  low-  to  mid  intensity  scenarios 
terrorism,  unconventional  warfare,  and  minor 
conventional  warfare  The  Army  needs  light,  flexible, 
easily  deployable  forces  to  ensure  that  lower  intensity 
conflicts  are  deterred  or  are  controfled.  and  do  not 
escalate  to  higher  levels 

light  infantry  divisions  mean  strategicaly  oriented, 
highly  responsive  units,  organised  for  a  wide  range  of 
mlsaions  throughout  the  world  They  can  deploy  with 
speed  and  agility  in  a  “pre-crisis'*  or  low-toiensty  setting, 
yet  they  are  robust  and  adaptable  enough,  when 
augmented,  to  remain  sumvabie  and  useful  when 
employed  in  a  raid-to  high  intensity  scenario  Their 
approximately  16,600  personnel,  compared  to 
16.000'  in  a  heavy  division.  and  lighter  equipment 
permits  these  division*  to  deploy  faster  with  less  airlift 

Rapid  acceleration  and  expansion  of  materials 
research  and  development  in  teceni  years  responds  to 


die  needs  of  light  divisions  The  increased  strategic 
mobility  of  light  infantry  divisions  permits  an  early 
commitment  of  forces  to  deter  or  defuse  a  developing 
situation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict. 

The  9th  Infantry  Division  has  reorganised  into  a  High 
Technology  Motorised  division.  The  division's  design 
strikes  a  balance  between  the  strategic  deptoyabtoty  and 
sustainability  of  a  light  diviiion,  and  the  tactical  mohfcy. 
firepower,  and  survivability  of  a  heavy  division 
However,  equipment  needs  such  as  a  mobile  protected 
gun  system  to  destroy  armor  remain  critical. 

Our  air  assault  and  airborne  divisions  begin 
conversion  to  new  designs  to  FY  86  and  FY  87. 
respectively  In  addition,  we  urffl  continue  to  modetniae 
these  divisions  using  lessons  learned  during 
development  of  the  light  infantry  divisions 

A  frequently  overlooked  aspect  of  our  force 
modernisation  initiatives  invokes  enhancement  of  the 
Army's  Special  Operations  Forces.  These  irtkishk 
assets— Rangers.  Special  Forces,  Psychological 
Operations.  Civil  Affairs,  and  Special  Operations 
Aviation  units— provide  unique  capabilities  to 
complement  conventional  forces  and  increase  the  total 
force's  strategic  fleubifcty  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
conflict 

Ma*or  force  structure  improvements  todude  activation 
of  the  1st  Special  Forces  Group  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington;  and  the  75th  Ranger  Regiment 
Headquarters  and  a  third  Ranger  Battalion  at  Fort 
Benntog.  Georgia  In  addition,  the  Army  is  increasing 
die  authorised  level  of  organisation  of  many  Special 
Operation  Forces.  fteMtog  improved  weapons  and 
communications  equipment,  and  enhancing  Special 
Operations  aviation  capatxfctits 


In  both  light  and  heavy  forces  we  are  reorganizing 
and  expanding  the  Army's  aviation  structure  in  a  move 
to  strengthen  the  division  and  corps  commanders' ability 
to  influence  the  battle  Conversion  of  heavy  divisions 
to  Division  86"  design  continues  for  the  Active  Army, 
the  National  Guard,  and  the  Army  Reserve. 


The  National  Training  Center  (NTC)  is  an  essential 
training  asset.  We  continue  to  expand  its  use  by  having 
Active.  National  Guard,  and  Army  Reserve  units  train 
there  to  perfect  their  tactical  proficiency.  Short  of  actual 
combat,  this  Center  provides  the  most  challenging 
training  found  anywhere 


The  1984  Army  of  Excellence  Study  recommended 
further  streamlining  of  these  divisions  and  strengthening 
of  the  corps  to  increase  operational  flexibility  and 
improve  our  ability  to  implement  AirLand  Battle 
doctrine.  We  are  modifying  the  force  structure  and 
forming  a  28-divtsion  Total  Army  to  increase  our  ability 
to  respond  across  the  full  spectrum  of  conflict. 

One  of  the  most  significant  initiatives  the  Army  has 
undertaken  is  an  increased  reliance  on  Reserve 
Component  forces.  As  Figure  5  shows,  they  ate  being 


National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  overseas 
deployment  training  has  greatly  increased,  providing 
realistic,  out-of -country  training  for  units  whose  wartime 
mission  requires  deployment  within  the  first  60  days  of 
mobilization.  Approximately  20.000  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve  personnel  wil  deploy  outside  the 
continental  United  States  in  1985  and  23.000  in  1966 
Deployment  training  strengthens  CAPSTONE 
alignments,  which  Ink  Active  units  and  their  supporting 
Guard  and  Reserve  units.  It  provides  intense  and 
demanding  training  in  a  real  world  environment. 


manned  and  equipped  to  handle  significantly  uncreated 
NMpcntdxJ&es 

These  forces,  comprised  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Reserve,  are  a  vital  part  of  the  Total  Army,  and 
changes  in  mission,  operational  readiness  level 
requirements,  and  resource  avadabAty  have  caused  the 
Army  to  place  even  greater  reliance  on  the  Reserve 
Components  Today,  the  key  is.  "The  fust  to  fight.  » 
the  test  to  be  equipped  “ 


National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  overseas 
deployment  training  includes  participation  in  exercises 
such  as  REFORGER  in  Europe.  BRIGHT  STAR  in 
Egypt,  and  TEAM  SPIRIT  in  Korea  Sadi  another 
example  of  National  Guard  training  is  Operation 
“Blazing  Trails,"  a  joint  U  S  /Panamanian  road  building 
project  nearing  completion  which  provides  a  26-mile, 
aM  weather  road  for  residents  of  a  once  isolated 
province  This  project  produced  significant  training 
benefits  and  furthered  U  S  /Panamanian  relations 


Trailing  To  teakre  the  full  war  fighting  potential  of 
new  doctrinal  concepts,  force  structure  changes, 
equipment  modernization,  and  battling  excellence  ate 
essential  As  a  result  of  numerous  initiatives  based  on 
a  “train  as  you  expect  to  fight"  philosophy,  we  have 
better  framed  soldiers,  crews,  and  unis  Today  the  core 
Of  this  philosophy  stresses  identifying  and  establishing 
priorities  and  performance  standards  for  the  raUtt 
performed  cm  tomorrow's  battlefield 


Range  modernization  is  a  critical  part  of  out  effort* 
to  increase  readmes*  through  better  training,  and  t* 
providing  more  and  far  better  training  fadfewt  (or 
Active.  National  Guard,  and  Reserve  units  Advanced 
technologies  pet  me  replication  of  weapons  syttems  and 
operational  effects  and  increase  substantially  the  use  of 
simulation  for  Army  training 

Sumxnmg  Sustaining  represents  the  “saying  power" 
of  our  faces  and  equemml  h  ensure*  essential  support 


to  Army  forces  from  beginning  to  end  of  any  conflict  sive  backlog  of  work  needed  to  maintain  real  property 
to  which  the  Army  may  be  committed.  We  must  plan  assets  Inadequate  fadkbes  affect  readiness  and  sustain- 
and  provision  in  advance  to  satisfy  initial  requirements.  ment  adversely.  Progress  is  being  made  and  we  are  able 

to  partialy  offset  growing  annual  maintenance  require- 
We  must  prepare  to  expand  indus&kJ  production  and  meats  while  reducing  the  maintenance  backlog  to  a 
manning  levels  rapidly  to  match  wartime  demands.  manageable  level. 

During  the  last  decade,  funding  leveb  were  insufficient 

to  meet  sustaining  objectives:  therefore,  shortfals  which  Significant  improvements  in  military  manpower  sus- 

existed  after  Vietnam  were  never  filed  to  required  inability  have  also  been  made.  The  Individual  Ready 
levels.  'Reserve  (IRR)  has  been  expanded  to  a  Fiscal  1985 

projected,  strength  of  approximately  290.000,  promts- 
War  reserve  stocks.  Figure  6  of  ammunition,  majov  ing  a  large,  pretrained,  individual  manpower  pool  for 
items,  and  secondary  items  (engines,  transmissions.  mobilization, 
etc.)  are  needed  to  sustain  the  combat  effort  until  the 

production  base  can  accommodate  wartime  resupply  The  Army  has  also  improved  and  expanded  its  retiree 

.  demands.  We  continue  efforts  to  improve  the  avada-  recdl  program,  to  preassign  retirees  to  mobixation  po 

Kfr«y  q(  war  reserve  stocks.  sitjons.  The  Retiree  Recall  program  currently  has 


Wei-equipped  and  traced  forces  cannot  deter  or  132.000  retirees  preassigned  to  CONUS  installations 

fight  I  they  cannot  mobju*  and  deploy  rapidly  One  In  October  1984.  exercise  “GREY  THUNDER"  at  Fort 

solution  to  deal  with  those  problems  involves  die  Jackson  tested  installation  ratal  procedures  Retirees 

Ptepotrfxxung  of  M&eriti  Configured  to  Unit  Sets  wil  provide  a  valuable  source  of  experienced  mobbed 

(POMCUM  figure  6  KKMCUS  is  out  program  to  store  personnel 

organisational  equipment  in  company -and  bartakon 

sued  pvfcages  *»  a  ready-fiv-use  condexm  at  the  proper  in  addaion  to  pretrained  manpower,  the  machinery 

t^fjKnA  to  implement  selective  service  procedures  must  be  main* 

takied  to  provide  additional  manpower  (or  training  if 
The  purpose  is  to  position  the  majority  of  a  unit's  or-  we  are  to  be  prepared  for  prolonged  conflict, 
gmk&bonal  eqiupoietvl  forward,  so  thi*  in  time  of  crisis 

on -y  unit  personnel,  with  minimum  equipment,  wil  te-  Other  tustafnabdiiy  initiatives  deal  with  requirements 

quire  crfbcal  airtfttp  meet  dve  overseas  contingency  te  lor:  tactical  water  support,  depot  maintenance,  petrols 
queements  Significant  progress  has  been  made,  but  um  distribution,  wartime  medical  support,  pre  planned 
more  increase*  are  needed  to  improve  readmes*  contingency  contracting,  and  wartime  Hon  Nsbon  Sup- 

port  Our  goal*  for  1985  and  beyond  aim  at  reducing 
The  Army  operates  and  maintains  an  agbg  physical  the  gap  between  stockage  levels  of  war  reserve  materiel 
plant  dial  consist*  of  extensive  worldwide  holdings  Part  and  estrtMhad  objectives,  and  improving  our  ability  lo 

hcltei  maintenance  underfunding  has  led  to  a  mas-  meet  nUfcUry  manpower  sustaining  lequxemenU 


Strategic  rfobikfy.  Adequate  strategic  airlift  is  most 
critical  in  the  earliest  days  of  a  war  or  crisis.  Airlift  capa 
bikty  is  being  improved  by  adding  a  redesigned  wing 
to  the  C-5A  fleet,  buying  more  C-5Bs  and  KC-lOs.  im 
proving  wartime  aircraft  utilization  rates,  extending  the 
service  bfe  of  existing  aircraft,  and  enhancing  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  capacities.  Fielding  the  C-17  Axtfter. 
scheduled  for  initial  operating  capability  in  FY  92.  will 
further  reduce  shortfalls  significantly. 

Strategy  sealift  provides  a  critical  capability  to  deploy 
Army  forces  and  sustain  their  resupply.  The  Army  needs 
to  support  programs  that  respond  to  the  decline  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  fleet  and  to  industry  containerisation 
trends  that  move  away  from  more  militarily  useful  break- 
bulk  seakft  programs  The  Navy,  with  our  support,  pre¬ 
pares  to  meet  this  challenge  through  a  combination  of 
programmed  increases  to  the  U  S.  Ready  Reserve 
Force  and  enhancement  programs  to  allow  modifica¬ 
tion  of  containerships  to  support  unit  equipment  move¬ 
ment  requirements. 

The  Army  must  be  prepared  to  offload  strategic  seatft 
in  areas  of  austere  or  nonexistent  port  facilities .  This  mis¬ 
sion  is  accomplished  through  Logistics-over-the-shore 
(LOTS)  operations  Programmed  increases  in  LOTS 
capability  are  scheduled  to  complement  increased  Navy 
seakft  while  holding  the  line  on  personnel  strength. 


Doctrine  Army  doctrine  impacts  directly  on  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  deter  aggression  and  to  win  a  conflict  if  we  mutt 
fight,  The  Army  developed  Air  Land  Battle  doctrine, 
primarily  for  corps  and  below,  to  provide  guidelines  to 
Army  urut  on  fitting  a  nrid- to  high- intensity  conven¬ 
tional  war 

"Army  21.”  a  fighting  concept  focusing  on  the  peri¬ 
od  2000-201 5.  is  under  development  itwtlfaSowthe 
Army  to  move  dekberately  into  the  future  to  develop 
doctrine  and  equipment,  design  forces,  and  obtain 
resources  to  package  and  field  needed  forces  Theris- 
mg  number  of  low-intensity  conflicts  and  acts  of  ter- 
roriim  worldwide,  caused  the  Army  to  revise  its  doctrine 
to  prepare  for  low  intensity  conflict  and  develop  new 
doctrine  to  counter  terrorism 

The  Army  cannot  deploy  or  fighi  alone  We  mutt 
have  the  support  of  ou»  sister  services  Aeandseapow 
er  provide  essential  transportation,  close  a*,  and  Intel 
bgence  gathering  support  These  close  ties  and  similar 
requirements  established  «  ma|or  effort  to  improve  the 
abttty  of  the  services  to  fight  and  work  together  Joint 
cooperation  programs  involve  pooling  resources  for 


maximum  results  and  improving  interoperability. 
Reducing  separate  items  and  increasing  commonality 
in  logistics  support  functions  will  produce  manpower 
and  dollar  savings. 

Acknowledging  these  benefits,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Fo:  and  1  sighted  a  Memorandum  of  Agree¬ 
ment  (MOA)  on  22  May  1984.  This  MOA  provides  for 
better  coordination  of  budget  priorities,  elimination  of 
duplicative  functions  and  modernisation  efforts,  and  bet¬ 
ter  Air  Land  operations  support  and  cooperation. 

Of  the  original  31  initiatives,  IS  have  been  im¬ 
plemented  with  the  remaining  to  be  completed  this  year. 
Major  accomplishments  include:  a  joint  office  estab¬ 
lished  by  TAC  and  7RADOC  to  study  mtradteater  airlift 
concepts  and  systems;  duplicative  programs  terminated 
and  cross-service  agreements  developed  for  mutual  sup¬ 
port  in  areas  of  air  base  ground  defense,  air  defense 
electronic  combat,  and  surveillance  systems;  and  an 
agreement  on  a  plan  to  transfer  to  the  Army  responsi¬ 
bility  for  rotary  wing  lift  support  foe  Special  Operations 
Forces  New  initiatives  being  reviewed  are  rapid  target¬ 
ing  capability  and  future  close  aOt  support.  Additional 
initiatives  will  be  added  as  new  proposals  are  recom¬ 
mended 

A  simitar  Army-Navy  agreement  w$  improve  the 
balance  of  strategic  sealift  assets  and  Logistics-Over  The 
Shore  AS  the  smireptogreiMnm  have  signed#  MOA 
requiring  crow  service  coordination  during  program  and 
budget  development  Improved  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  all  military  services  tit  peacetime 
w£  improve  this  nation's  nufeary  capability  and  help  en¬ 
sure  effective  joint  operations  in  wartime. 

After  the  nade  of  the  early  1970s.  the  growth  charac 
Writing  Army  funding  in  the  past  five  years  is  bring  cur¬ 
tailed  Positive  funding  growth  rates  since  FY  I960  have 
reversed  the  negative  growth  rates  of  the  1970’$; 
however,  the  Army  is  still  m  the  middle  of  itt  long  term 
modernization  program  and  tematfu  at  best  in  a  catch¬ 
up  resource  environment 

The  adverse  trend  that  began  in  FY  1903.  and  has 
continued  moving  downward,  wifi  be  further  reduced 
in  FY  1986  There  is  real  danger  because  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  programs  started  four  years  ago  have  been 
cuitaJed  severely  Figure  7 

Our  mode*ttouuwkn  program  wifi  be  setback  seriously 
should  the  Army  be  forced  to  aero  percent  real  growth 
for  FY  86.  and  three  percent  rates  for  FY  87  and  FY 
88  Readme**  and  sutfariabikty  wtlnoi  meet  otpctiw* 


»•■» 
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War  r«*rvf  nocks  itmun  short,  depot  main- 
knmet  backlogs  wi  grow,  reduced  operattng  tempos 
and  batlahoo  held  training  days  wd  lower  rtarkntu.  and 
we  wtf  not  adequately  support  our  united  commanders 
worldwide 

Up  »o  si*  major  programs  could  be  teminwd  and 
more  than  ate  major  programs  stretched -out  ftogiw 
deferrals  and  stretch-outs  do  not  save  money,  they  only 
increase  rtofc  and  enste  A  Department  of  Defense  frettae 
would  leave  ha>  finished  the  rebudding  of  Americas 
defenses  begun  four  yean  ago  and  would  undercut  our 
efforts  to  lead  NATO  cofiectJvely  to  a  stronger  convert 
fional  defense 


■emoapl.au  toe  them  to  excel  and  Improve  efidtney. 


Four  key  areas  of  management  emphasis  for  die 
Army  In  198S  Indude  weapons  systems  acquWfion 
processes,  force  modernisation  and  Mspatton. 
lesowce  management,  and  tnformafion  management 


Army  recently  appointed  an  ArmyBdBidsrGmad 
“  *•  Compedfion  Advocate  General.  He  wdl  stork 
doeeiy  at  every  level  of  the  Army,  from  reqabemento 


Despet  the  maeased  commtoncnts  and  mission  de¬ 
mands  of  a  28-dsv»on  total  force,  the  Army  decided 
to  continue  to  kme  tts  Active  strength  to  781 .000  sol 
dim  and  place  greater  rekance  on  the  Army  Reserve 
and  the  National  Guard 


The  fiscal  1986  budget  projects  continuing  strength 
Increases  in  both  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  U  S 
Army  Reserve  However,  the  recent  reductions  to  the 
Defense  program  have  caused  the  Army  to  slow  the 
previously  planned  rate  of  growth  in  the  Guard  and 
Reserve 

Stewardship  of  Resources  Today  » is  imperative  that 
Army  leaden  strive  both  to  achieve  maximum  effective 
ness  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  operations  Much 
has  been  written  about  how  to  obtain  cost  savings,  but 
two  essential  ingredients  arc  required  First  we  need 
soldiers  ar\i  grr.plc.yccs.  svhouss  is  xs2  ^ 

contractors,  who  want  to  do  their  job  and  do  it  wefl 
Second,  we  need  commanders  and  supervisors  who 


— g*nce  management  We  intend  to  provide  h0i 
quafety.  ratable  equipment  to  our  scJdters 

The  Army  Materiel  Command  fAMCHs  overhaiAng 
the  way  we  develop  and  buy  weapons,  tonovtoa  aud- 


ing  cycles  The  goal  Is  to  In*  development  to  four 
years,  or  two  yean  for  product  Improvements,  and  to 
teM  technology  in  the  field,  wflh  troops,  in  order  to  iden- 


AMC  is  working  with  TRADOC  commanders  to  dcvtec 
reafistic.  long-range  plans  to  tdenttfy  deficiencies,  fcfrt- 
en  equipment,  and  reduce  costs. 


Some  research,  development  rod  w« woa- 
nves  involve  obtaining  the  best  value  for  the  doiars 


spent  by  using  items  compatible  with  military  require¬ 
ments  that  are  developed  by  industry  for  civilian  use. 
“non  develop mental  items”  or  NDt.  In  addition,  if  an 
alied  nation  develops  a  system  which  meets  oyr  needs, 
we  will  not  develop  a  similar  system. 

The  Army  must  increase  its  use  of  state  d  {he  art, 
commercial  items  produced  in  existing  commercial  fac¬ 
ilities.  Prime  examples  «f  these  are  the  Commercial  Util¬ 
ity  and  Cargo  Vehicle  (CUCV),  whlrh  serves  not  only 
Army  needs  but  also  those  of  al  the  services,  ifc*  Heavy 
Expanded  Mobility  Tactical  Truck  (HEMMD  and  Mo¬ 
bile  Subscriber  Equipment  (MSE). 

The  Anny  Missile  Command .  through  AMC.  reports 
improved  quality  in  weapons  systems  resulting  in  bet¬ 
ter  products  for  less  momsy.  Missile  shelf-life  extension 
via  testing  ammunition  items  in  the  held  and  at  govern¬ 
ment  and  contractor  facilities  assures  explosive  safety 
and  reliability,  cxmtnating  as  msny  m  stale  failures  as 
possible  caused  by  microcircuits  and  semtcondiKlor*  L-, 
using  effective  rescreening  criteria  at  the  lowest  hard- 
ktuel  shows  another  cost  effective  practice  Two 
of  many  weapons  systems  demonstrating  the  success¬ 
ful  application  of  rescreening  arc  the  HEURRE  Seek¬ 
er  and  STINGER 

The  Ballistic  Research  Laboratory  at  Aberdeen  Prov 
tag  Ground.  Maryland,  will  be  the  Army’s  first  site  (or 
a  network  of  super-computers  to  begin  operation  by  the 
summer  of  1986  This  increase  ta  computer  power  will 
give  AMC  computer  aided  designers  their  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  analyte  complete  weapons  systems  Analysts 
wil  ultimately  reduce  developmental  and  fife-cycle 
systems  costs,  shorten  development  time,  conserve 
scarce  materials,  and  provide  optimum  weapons 
systems  performance 

Modetwation  and  Integration  The  Army  faces 
another  series  of  management  challenges  ta  applying 
•Mb  to  integrate  new  equipment,  and  either  to  trans 
let  or  rehabtktaie  displaced  equipment  Our  develop 
mental  and  engineering  research  efforts  are  oriented 
toward  hekkng  and  improving  specific  systems 

To  meet  the  challenges  of  the  1990’s  and  beyond, 
the  Army  will  place  neater  emphasis  on  leverage" 
technologies  offering  the  potential  for  innovative, 
revolutionary  change  m  military  systems 

The  Army  is  committed  to  exploring  all  opportunities 
to  save  weight,  reduce  cott.  and  improve  performance 


through  the  use  of  advanced  materials  in  Anny  equip¬ 
ment  New  technologies  being  developed  produce  Ight- 
weight,  high  strength,  and  reliable  Anny  equipment. 

Examples  of  this  direction  are  a  new  lightweight 
155rr^.  hou&zsr;  a  new  infantry  helmet  made  of  kev- 
lar.  a  lightweight  material;  a  reinforced  plastic  for  light 
and  medium  weight  combat  vehicles;  and  a  ceramic 
thermal  barrier  coating  for  five-ton  trucks  to  reduce  sig¬ 
nificantly  weight  and  volume  of  engines. 

Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Circuits  (VHSIC).  ad¬ 
vanced  .ruble  and  infrared  technology,  genetic  en¬ 
gineering.  and  computer-aided  design  techniques  are 
othtr  technologies  being  explored. 

The  Army's  new  thrum  ta  technology  wil  Integra*.  , 
focus,  and  apply  high  leverage  technologies  ta  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas:  Very  tntebgent  Surveilancc  and  Target 
Acquisition  (VISTA)  and  Distributed  Command.  Con¬ 
trol.  Communications,  and  Intelligence  (DC‘l)  As  a 
result,  dirtnbution  of  bafflenekl  information  among  ai 
levels  of  command,  munitions  technologies,  soldier- 
machine  interface  technologies,  and  biotechnology  wi 
improve. 

Resource  Management.  The  Army’s  resource 
management  system  is  developing  many  initiatives. 
Army  commanders  must  use  innovative  approaches  to 
tweet  the  resource  challenges  associated  with  fixed  Ac- 
live  military  and  tivdtan  strengths  and  hailed  dolfer 
resources. 

One  such  approach  invokes  a  new  concept  of  financ¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  (adltiet  to  support  tha  station 
tag  of  the  10th  Mountain  Ovitaon  (Ugh*  Infantry)  at  Fori 
Drum.  NY  Ttw  Army's  objective  b  to  gata  quality  fa- 
cities  more  quickly  at  thclsaat  cost  through  taoeastid 
stete  and  local  gouemmert  paitidpalion  and  private  sac- 
tor  tavolvemenita  taking  and  operating  a  division  port. 

The  Anny  parttajpetasta  a  Model  htealation  Program 
and  the  Model  Consbuction  Age»4  Program  These  pro¬ 
grams  encourage  efficiency  by  identifying  restrictions 
that  inhfih  effectiveness,  and  when  legely  permissible, 
obtain  waivers  to  these  restrictions 

In  April  1964.  the  Army  designated  Forts  54  and 
Pofc.  Anniston  and  New  Cumberland  Army  Depots. 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  and  the  U  S  Army  Sup 
pod  Command -Haws*  at  its  model  insulations  Sub 
sequandy.  we  added  oversaas  insulations  at  Kanau, 
New  Ulm  and  Yongun  This  Tuba  Engtater  Dtstnct  is 
(he  Army’s  Model  Construction  Agent. 
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During  1985.  the  Army  will  begin  conversion  to  a 
standard  instalation  organization  structure  (or  garrisons 
which  operate  Army  instalabons  and  communities.  This 
standardization  wil  improve  our  mobifczation  capability. 
deSvsr  better  services  to  our  people,  and  enhance  the 
management  or  utouwanon  su^jpcxi  activities. 

The  Army  is  broadening  its  activities  in  Value  En¬ 
gineering,  previously  emphasized  only  in  major  systems 
development,  to  include  most  major  contracts.  Value 
Engineering  has  proven  most  beneficial  in  lowering  costs 
while  abo  improving  the  quafify  of  items  being  procured. 

A  more  aggressive  Commercial  Activities  Program 
represents  another  way  the  Army  can  achieve  more  ef¬ 
fective  us*  of  dcSar  and  manpower  resources.  This  pro¬ 
gram  compares  the  costs  of  government  “in-house" 
operations  providing  commercial-type  services  to  the 
costs  for  similar  services  provided  by  private  companies 
Competition  between  the  government  work  force  and 
private  companies  can  acquire  the  best  services  at  the 
least  cost 

Standardised  contracts  are  being  prw^^d  for  instai 
labor,  activities  Logistic  channels  distributed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1964  the  first  effort,  a  model  contract  for  food 
service  operations  Other  available  model  contract*  in¬ 
dude  laundty  and  ambulance  service#,  hospital  clinks, 
and  custodial  operations 

The  Army  Performance  Oriented  Reviews  and  Stan¬ 
dard  Program  fAPORS)  complement  the  Commercial 
Activities  Program  AKMU>  ptnorutel  wiB  conduct  ef¬ 
ficiency  reviews  and  develop  thu  rtK>rt  efficient 
jetton  for  al  nondeployabt*  activities  not  studied  in  the 
Commercial  Activities  Program 

Identifying  and  funding  Productivity  Capital  Invest- 
orient  Program  projects  are  a  continuing  effort  These 
projects  are  foe  took,  equipment,  and  faettbes  drat  have 
fast  pay  hack  (or  saving  manpower,  reducing  costs,  in- 
creating  productivity,  and  improving  readiness. 

Improvements  in  Logistics  Unit  Productivity  are 
daettasing  support  shortfalls  by  designing  units  that  use 
equipment  to  replace  manpower  Between  now  and 
1990.  the  Army  intends  to  spend  about  700  million 
dolars  on  this  equipment,  much  of  which  wil  be  pur¬ 
chased  commercially-  because  *  is  c  heaper  and  quicker 
Twenty  thousand  manpower  requirements  wil  be 
reduced  through  these  pure  bases  with  the  potential  for 
further  reduction*  The*  savings  can  be  then  convert¬ 
ed  to  combat  power  . 


Information  Management.  On  9  May  1964.  I  ap¬ 
proved  the  creation  of  a  new  Army  Staff  agency,  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Information 
Management,  and  a  new  major  Army  Command,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  an  Information  Mission 
Area— important  steps  to  use  information  technology 
as  a  force  multiplier. 

These  decisions  integrated  die  five  major  disciplines 
of  information:  communications,  automation,  audio¬ 
visual.  records  management,  and  publications  across 
the  strategic,  thealer/tactical.  and  sustaining  base  areas. 
This  realignment  provides  the  Army  with  centralized  in¬ 
formation  management  and  direction,  and  cost  eflec- 
tive  support  to  commanders  at  al  levels.  These  decisions 
reflect  the  Army  leadership's  commitment  to  implement 
technological  advances  to  improve  operational 
efficiency. 

The  Information  Manage*^*?  sgrncy 
significant  progress  since  its  inception.  Poky  for  the  In¬ 
formation  Mission  Area  includes  an  annual  Information 
Management  Matter  Plan.  A  flexible,  three-tier  infor¬ 
mation  system  architecture  has  been  developed  for  die 
sustaining  base,  which  encompasses  the  general  sup¬ 
port.  dead  support  and  end  user  requirements 

By  moving  from  dedicated,  independr  iy  designed, 
and  sepir ale  systems  to  truly  integrated  anJ  interoper¬ 
able  systems,  we  expert  improved  operational  effirien 
tie*  and  greater  access  to  the  Army's  informational 
needs  These  integrated  systems  wi  provide  us  with 
the  means  to  support  the  Total  Army  in  peacetime, 
— od  war 

tn  the  tactical  work),  the  communications  and  com 
bat  service  support  automation  architectures  have  un 
detgone  major  Department  of  the  Army  review  We 
have  made  substantial  progress  in  developing  dadrion 
support  tools  and  applying  artificial  toteftgent*  both  on 
the  hattkfiefd  and  in  the  sustaining  base.  Increased  visi* 
btky  for  this  important  area  was  ensured  by  making  it 
a  major  functions!  area  in  the  Fiscal  1967  Rrogtaa  Ob¬ 
jective  Memorandum 

The  Vision  The  Army  continues  to  prepare  to  meet 
the  chatiengrs  of  the  future  We  know  where  we  are, 
where  we  are  going,  and  how  w*  aw  going  to  grt  there 
The  Army  has  a  vision,  first,  we  are  providing  a 
balanced  forte  structure,  with  a  high  date  of  readiness, 
and  the  capability  of  mobAiing.  deploying,  and  con¬ 
ducting  K*n».  as  reel  aa  combined  operations  Second. 

UMf  mjvteffiufrfg  flqy  lane*,  egujpmt'M  ^*“1  d-ottone 


to  meet  thechalengcsof  the  1990's  and  beyond  Third, 
we  arc  emphasizing  strong,  ethical  leadership,  with 
leaders  who  maintain  standards  of  escdence.  who  are 
ready  lor  war.  caring  for  people.  and  exercising  steward¬ 
ship.  And  fourth,  we  continue  to  stress  die  need  for 
quaii&y  people  supported  by  healthy  tamales. 


We  are  fuKKng  this  vision  now.  Ours  is  an  Army  that 
is  ready  today  and  preparing  for  tomorrow,  an  Army 
that  strengthens  the  security  of  our  great  Nation  and 
protects  peace  with  freedom  for  our  citizens  and  our 
friends. 


General  Wickham  used  slides  wMh  his  presentation  to  the  Aroiy  War  College.  An  edited  uomcriptofhis  remarks 
without  slides  foltove*. 


AddrcM  at  the 

ARMY  WAR  COLLEGE 

Cart*.  PA 
7  October  1935 


It's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  today .  the 
members  of  the  Oass  of  1966  at  Carksle  Barracks 

I  want  to  talt  first  about  landpower  and  what  we  have 
tried  to  do  in  building  some  capability  with  landpower 
l  want » share  a  few  thoughts  with  you  about  die  direc¬ 
tion  that  I  am  trying  to  taka  the  Army  as  the  steward 
cf  the  Army  I  need  your  hefp  and  your  understanding 
m  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do 

K  we  are  serious  about  raising  die  nuclear  threshold, 
we  have  to  be  serious  about  landpower.  Landpower 
changes  history 

We  have  had  die  longest  period  of  peace  in  KM)  years 
of  European  history  because  of  deployed  landpower  as¬ 
sociated  Mth  atipowe*  in  NATO. 

Wesetaninaearingdireetdeough^utthewcHd-' 
no  need  to  remind  any  of  you  about  that  We  see  evi¬ 
dence  of  itevery  day.  The ^threat  of  terrorism  can  touch 
everyone's  Me  The  Soviets  are  spending  17  percent 
of  their  gross  national  product  on  themdeary.  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  the  numbers  make  a  deference  over 
brae. 

The  North  Koreans  spend  24  percent  of  the*  gross 
naionsf  product  for  the  miitsry  Young  men  are  drafted 
fotseven  years  AS  of  dial  makes  adherence  in  terms 
of  potential  WilabiSty  ei  die  world 

Every  year  we  have  something  on  die  order  of  30 
vwwjjeocies  going  on  around  die  world  The  Untied 
Stales  riheavdy  dependent  on  foreign  resources -far 
more  so  dian  most  counties  including  the  Soviet  Union 
So.  our  interests  ate  ettaaricabiy  bed  around  the  world. 


in  terms  of  resource  dependence— quite  aside  from  die 
moral  impkeatom  of  trying  to  provide  peace  and 
security  for  our  friends 

Now,  how  has  the  Army  deal  with  that  kind  of  threat 
and  respuosibdibas? 

When  you  analyte  the  spending  level  in  the  Army 
Fiscal  Year  1970  out  through  1968.  you  can  see  that 
there  was  no  negative  growth  In  die  early  1970s  We 
lived  off  the  shed,  not  because  people  did  not  propose 
good  ideas,  but  Congress  end  die  American  people  did 
not  alow  the  expenditure  to  take  place 

It  wasn't  unbi  die  late  1970s  dial  a  modest  tea*  rale 
of  growth  began  Then,  when  President  Reagan  came 
in  you  had  that  map*  rale  of  growth,  a  real  rate  of 
growth  of  around  12  percent  in  i960  <t  has  traded  off 
ever  since  unbi  1966  where  wo  wil  be  Kavfcy  !f  we  get 
arro  partem  rale  of  growth  oof  of  Congress  We  might 
even  gel  negiAver  real  rate  of  growth  because  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  tntsdunJ  the  defense  bi 
wUhnoafewance  tor  Infisrion  jtMi  meoMng  a  net  nega¬ 
tive  rale  of  growth  We  wj&betwfc}*,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.  to  get  any  rale  of  in  1387  and 

1968 -maybe  1  or  2 

The  mood  has  changed  in.  tha  .-euntry  We  have  a 
sinusoidal  attitude  towards  the  mdeaty  and  we  are -now 
on  the  drop  side  of  tt  Pan  of  a  is  our  own  doing  Part 
of  il  is  die  defense  industries  own  doing  Part  of  it  is 
turi  the  natural  phenomena  that  takes  place  in  free 
societies- they  lend  to  forget  dial  the  most  important 
thing  a  government  does  a  make  as  people  free. 


Now.  despite  that  kind  of  due  future,  there  has  been 
substantial  improvement  in  our  readiness.  Some  people 
are  trying  to  make  a  lot  of  political  falderal  about  ex¬ 
penditures  and  are  asking  where  has  the  trillion  dollars 
gone9  That  all  you  gi*ys  in  the  military  have  done  has 
thrown  money  at  a  problem  Baloney1  Money  has  come 
to  us  and  we  have  made  responsible  use  of  that  money. 
There  has  been  a  coherent,  responsible  way  that  we 
have  made  use  of  the  resources  that  have  come  to  us. 
You  have  seen  some  of  that  in  the  units. 

We  have  quality  people  in  the  Army,  the  best  peo¬ 
ple  that  1  have  seen  in  all  of  my  36  years  as  an  officer. 
1  am  sure  that  you  would  have  to  agree  with  that.  We 
are  still  bringing  them  in— 91  percent  high-school 
diploma  graduates,  mental  category  IV.  the  lowest  we 
take  in  the  Army,  the  lowest  in  our  history,  this  past 
year,  eight  percent  The  rates  of  indiscipline,  absence 
with  leave,  and  desertion,  are  the  lowest  in  the  Army's 
history .  and  it  s  continuing.  Our  drug  abuse  is  the  lowest 
tn  the  Army's  history 

What  about  family  programs  because  that  deals  with 
quality  people  We  are  putting  our  money  where  our 
mouth  H.  in  terms  of  unprovtnq  the  quality  of  our  family 
Be  because,  obviously,  horn  a  readiness  standpoint,  the 
better  fam^es  feel  about  the  Army,  the  better  the  soldier 
feels  about  it.  and  the  willingness  to  go  the  extra  mile 
n  increased  We  are  putting  money  into  family  programs 
and  that  a  going  to  continue  Quite  aside  from  any 
decrement*  that  we  are  going  to  face  in  che  future,  my 
guidance  to  the  Army  Staff  is  that  people  programs  ate 
off  kmits 

What  have  we  done  m  term*  oi  menraung  our  combat 
capability'  We  have  held  the  Army  end  strength  con¬ 
stant  Despite  holding  it  constant  we  have  been  able  to 
mete***  the  combat  capabdhes  in  theh  Active  Army 
Some  of  that  is  done  through  reorganisation,  higher 
feeder' to-led  ratio  m  smaller  units  But  some  of  it  is 
criming  from  capitakong  on  productivity  enhancing 
technology,  making  use  of  technology  to  take  solders 
out  of  mundane  robs,  such  as  unit  level  computer  sys¬ 
tem  Qti  the  shed  computers  ate  ehtnmating  two  out  of 
three  clerks  tn  our  units 

Mofcfe  Subscriber  Equipment  -cellular  telephones  on 
the  battlefield  -  are  going  to  save  us  #.000  soldiers  to 
put  into  combat  capabfev  That  is  where  these  increased 
capabdhes  are  coming  from  sf  we  are  smart  enough  at 
an  institution  and  aggressive  enough  as  an  officer  corps 
to  capdakie  on  st 


We've  done  the  same  thing  in  terms  of  the  Reserves 
although  the  Reserve  end  strength  is  epowing  as  this 
slide  indicates  They  have  also  increased  their  combat 
capability— giving  more  fo#  the  dollar. 

That  yields  sort  of  a  balance  in  our  Force  structure; 
21  divisions  in  the  heavy  side  of  the  Army.  7  Divisions 
in  the  lighter  side  of  the  Army,  one  of  them  Reserve 
We  just  activated  the  29th  Blue  and  Grey  Division  this 
past  Saturday  at  Fort  Bekooc  You  also  see  nine  Spe¬ 
cial  Forces  Groups  in  a  Ranger  Regiment  on  the  very 
low-intensity  side  of  the  spectrum  of  confect 

New  equipment  also  has  increased  the  capability  of 
the  Army.  This  illustrates  some  of  the  items  of  new 
equipment-21  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  battalions.  22 
Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  batteries.  Black  Hawk 
companies,  and  the  M— 1  tank  battakra  That  is  going 
to  continue  although  not  at  such  a  steep  curve  tn  the 
future. 

Training  readiness  also  has  unproved  We  have  put 
money  into  the  National  Training  Center,  horn  0  bat- 
tekons  up  to  tomething  like  28  battalion  rotations,  and 
these  arc  not  cheap.  Each  battalion  rotation  coats  16 
million 

I  a«k  you.  the  future  leaders  of  the  Army,  many  of 
you  having  come  from  battalions,  have  we  as  an  insti 
tution  capitalised  on  that  kind  of  an  in  vestment  as  best 
we  can?  I  am  not  sure  we  have  I  think  we  have  gone 
out  there  and  gone  back  to  home  stations  and  realy 
haven’t  miked  the  motfctn  terms  of  training  readiness 
out  if  the  lessons  we  have  learned  from  it  We  need 
to  do  a  betses'jgh  of  dial  But  it  cannot  be  done  ex 
cathedra,  from  high  It  hat  got  to  be  don*  wen  <mttu 
tion  Nevertheless,  that  operation  out  at  (twin  has  fed 
to  a  substantially  Diproved  readiness,  the  best  training 
M  the  world  in  terms  A  combat  readiness 

W*  have  grown  from  something  like  1100  mdfcon 
a  year  investment  to  over  1600  nuibon  now  in  buying 
simulators  Simulators  are  leading  to  improved  readt- 
nes*.  improved  training  capability,  but  abo  to  improved 
efficiency  in  terms  of  dolars  For  example,  the  trainer 
that  we  now  have  with  our  M  l  battalions  pays  for  a- 
seif  m  three  years  in  terms  of  ammunition  saved  So. 
amulalors  are  important 

We’ve  abo  made  substantial  improvements  -in  doc 
time.  The  AeLand  Battle  with*  Army  2!  istheevolu- 


*  *  •  * 
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txjnary  change  ol  out  doctrine  an  and  gtound.  for  the 
21**  century  Mote  doctnne  is  being  developed  «n  low- 
intensity  confbct  The  Army  is  going  to  host  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  major  seminar  for  people  from 
around  the  nation  here  shortly 

Susiamablry  and  readiness  liave  also  improved  That 
is  wlwre  a  lot  of  money  has  gone  That  is  not  very 
glamorous,  but  it  does  contirhute  to  deterreiKe  You 
can  see  that  we  have  grown  to  almost  85  percent  ol 
wartime  needs  to*  munitions  deployed  overseas  m  Fu 
rope  and  in  Korea  and  elsewhere  In  Korea,  incidental 
!y.  ***  provide  munitions  for  .VI  Korean  divisions  plus 
our  own  Much  of  that  ammunition  is  already  on  the 
peninsula,  over  60  percent  We  are  moving  towards 
a  milfcon  tons  :n  Korea 

Major  end  items  has e  grown  to  about  70  percent  —  a 
major  end  item  is  a  tank,  nr  a  Bradley  Fighting  Vehi¬ 
cle.  or  an  artillery  piece  Secondary  items  are  genera¬ 
tors.  transmissions,  that  sort  nf  thing  You  can  see 
substantial  improvement  there  Secondary  items  are 
generators,  transmissions,  that  suit  of  thing  You  can 
see  substantial  improvement  there  We  have  also  built 
up  our  pre- positioned  matei.a).  POMUS.  prepos»- 
boned.  operational  material  configured  in  unit  sets  Sim¬ 
ply.  that  »  the  sis  division  sets  of  equipment  that  wo 
are  obliged  to  put  into  Europe  so  that  we  can  get  ten 
divisions  jn-  tend  days  as  part  of  our  NATO  commit¬ 
ment  We're  alreadv  got  four  divisions  there,  as  you 
know  The  six  others  we  d  fly  over  and  we  would  more 
than  double  the  tonnage  for  those  six  division  set  of 
equipment  Those  six  division  sets  should  be  finished 
by  the  end  of  this  decade 

Stewardship  is  another  dimension  of  improved  capa¬ 
bilities  We  get  a  kit  of  bad  press  about  bad  steward¬ 
ship  Unfortunately .  the  bad  press  ienus  to  focus  on  the 
highlighted  items  You  have  hea*d  about  the  $600  toi¬ 
let  seats  — they  are  very'  comfortable  incidentally  You 
have  heard  about  the  expensive  wie riches  But  have 
you  ever  heard  the  truth'  The  Defense  Department 
never  paid  for  those  bilk  We  either  discovered  those 
egregious  cases  ourselves  through  our  own  audits,  and 
said  that  we  are  not  going  to  pay  that,  or  we  went  back 
to  industry  and  said  we  want  a  rebate  and  we  got  tt 
Did  the  media  pnnt  that  '  No 

That  is  whs:  has  Jed  to  the  turnaiound  in  the  att» 
hides  in  the  nation  There  ‘..s>  been  an  enormous  cam 
paign  of  sending  iunk  mail  all  over  the 
nation  —  supposed  well-intentioned  organizations  — 
saying  this  is  the  wav  your  defense  dollar  u  being  spent 
Here  are  the  price  lists  The  attitude-  with  people  out 


of  work  and  people  wonying  about  the  deficit,  when 
that  kind  of  thing  comes  m  the  mail  say..  “My  gosh,  it 
must  be  a  bureaucracy  that  is  not  very  concerned  about 
stewardship,  and  therefore.  Mr.  Congressman,  you 
ought  not  to  vote  tor  any  more  money  for  defense  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  know  how  to  spend  it  wisely.*'  There 
is  that  kind  of  campaign  at  work  in  this  country  and  we 
need,  through  our  own  efforts,  to  get  around  and  try 
to  explain  what  we  are  going  to  do  right  by  the  people 
and  right  by  the  resources  that  are  entrusted  to  us  . 

Of  aD  of  the  services,  the  Army  is  probably  the  most 
conservative,  the  most  reluctant  to  change.  How  many 
of  you  have  read  the  book.  In  Search  of  Excellence7 
There  is  a  new  one.  A  Passion  for  Excellence,  written 
by  the  same  authors  I  urge  you  to  take  a  look  at  It. 
You  needn't  read  the  whole  book  You  can  just  read 
the  foreword  to  it  The  foteward  is  almost  as  though  it 
came  out  of  an  Army  leadership  manual.  What  these 
people  have  found  in  industries  that  have  been  great 
industries  is  simply  that  leadership  has  made  the 
difference —leaders  that  have  cared  for  people,  cared 
for  customers  and  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  pro¬ 
vide  quality  products— hands-on  leadership,  hands-on 
caring. 

Part  of  that  stewardship  within  industry  has  ako  Jeafc 
with  the  capacity  for  capturing  change.  You  know, 
where  there  are  no  champions  of  ideas,  the  people  per¬ 
ish  Where  there  is  no  vision,  as  the  prophet  says  in 
the  Bible,  the  people  perish  Where  there  is  no  vision 
in  an  organization,  no  capacity  for  championing  ideas, 
nothing  happens. 

I  am  going  to  tali  to  you  about  some  new  ideas — 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  nay  sayers  In  the  Army  that 
don’t  Ike  new  ideas— it  doesn't  comport  with  their  fixed 
impressions  of  the  way  things  ought  to  be.  Stewardship, 
good,  responsible  stewardship,  is  being  open  minded. 
I:  has  the  capacity  to  accept  new  ideas,  a  capacity  to 
be  champions  for  new  ideas  That  is  good,  responsible 
stewardship  and  it  cannot  only  come  from  on  high.  I 
look  in  the  mirror  every  day.  like  you  do  before  I  shave, 
and  I  ask.  "Am  I  responsible  enough  to  be  the  steward 
of  the  Army?"  I've  got  doubts  and  I  ask  for  good  help 
from  the  Lord  to  give  me  the  strength  and  the  vision 
to  be  a  good  steward  and  to  be  a  champion  of  respon¬ 
sible  ideas  and  change  in  the  Army. 

Procurement  Do  you  know  how  many  procurement 
actions  take  place  in  the  Army  annually?  4  million.  If 
we  were  99  99  percent  perfect,  and  who  is  that  perfect 
in  anything,  there  would  snD  be  400  screw  ups  Out  of 


those  screw  ups.  you  are  going  to  find  one  or  two 
outlandish  examples  or  horror  stones  but  the  media 
never  gives  us  credit  for  the  millions  of  correct  actons. 

Wt  have  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  our  procure¬ 
ment  process  We  re  go?  a  competition  advocate  struc¬ 
ture  now>.  a  brigadier  general  and  about  250 competition 
advocates  throughout  the  Army  structure,  driving  more 
competition  into  what  we  are  doing.  Competition  pays 
off.  in  small  ways  as  wei!  as  in  big  ways  Vou  know 
about  the  CUCV.  the  commercial  utility  cargo  vehicle. 
We  acre  buying  about  56.000  of  them,  the  largest  truck 
purchase  since  World  War  K.  We  have  been  buying  the 
air  fiber  for  the  CUCV  from  Genera!  Motors  at  $16 
apiece.  Now  that's  an  expensive  air  fiber!  So.  we  have 
gone  out  on  a  competitive  procurement  and  nv-w  we 
are  paying  $6  for  those  air  filters— same  military  specifi¬ 
cations.  same  uuality— saving  us  a  million  dollars  a  year 
A  small  thing  but  those  things  do  add  up  We  are  driv¬ 
ing  more  competition  into  our  procurement  business 
and  more  quality  assurance  as  well . 

Hi  hazard  an  observation  Half  cf  you  really  under¬ 
stand  the  operational  art  and  half  of  you  probably  don't 
I've  seen  rt  with  the  senior  leaders  of  the  Army  We  need 
to  bring  ourselves  back  into  understanding  the  opera- 
tonal  world 

My  experience  in  Korea  being  on  she  front  line  there, 
and  being  concerned  for  maintaining  the  peace  in  a  joint 
and  combined  environment,  brought  home  clearly  to 
me  the  importance  of  being  thoroughly  professional  in 
the  operational  art.  operational  level  of  planning,  the 
operational  world  In  peacetime  we  tend  to  get  pulled 
away  from  that,  pulled  into  the  daily  tasks  of  taking  cate 
of  re-enlistments.  taking  care  of  military  construction, 
taking  care  of  base  operation,  and  we  overlook  the  tac 
ucal  and  operational  art  that  is  cur  bread  and  butter 

What  about  the  vision?  1  have  talked  to  you  about 
things  we  have  done  to  improve  the  stewardship  of 
resources  and  where  I  am  trying  to  cany  the  Army  as 
your  steward  This  is  not  o.y  Army  I  am  not  toying  with 
the  Army  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  I  am  trying  to  be  a 
responsible  Chief  for  the  American  people  and  the  Con 
gress  and  all  of  those  who  are  committed  in  terms  of 
professional  life  to  the  Army,  and  the  families  because 
I  feel  deeply  my  commitment  to  improving  the  quality 
of  family  life 

Now.  where  am  I  trying  to  take  the  Army*  First  off. 
a  Chi»f  of  Staff  of  the  Army  can  only  catty  on  in  part 
new  ideas  because,  in  large  patt.  the  Army  that  he  in¬ 
herits  is  one  that  has  existing  momentum  In  a  big 


bureaucracy  it  takes  a  long  time  to  begin  to  change  it 
and  sometimes  you  can  t  change  it  at  all  because  you've 
got  a  lot  of  N1H  (not  invented  here)  in  it  ...  . 

So.  I  inherit  the  momentum  of  the  Army  and  my 
responsibility  is  to  carry  on  that  good  momentum,  to 
sustain  it.  and  to  nurture  it  My  predecessors,  particu¬ 
larly  General  Meyer,  my  immediate  predecessor,  had 
a  bt  of  good  initiatives  and  I've  tried  to  continue  those 
things  against  assaults  from  various  angles  to  disman¬ 
tle  them. 

But  I  have  also  tried  to  provide  some  new  visions  to 
make  the  Army  more  rekvar.t  to  its  time.  Fast  off  is  peo¬ 
ple.  People  are  our  most  important  resource.  We  all 
have  heard  that.  We've  grown  up  in  the  Army  with  that. 
It  is  imbedded  in  us  and  it  is  true  But  if  we  really  care 
about  people,  we  have  to  care  in  a  bone  deep  way.  not 
a  skin  deep  way.  We  have  to  do  concrete  things  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  that  we  bring  into  the  Army  and  to 
sustain  the  quality  in  the  Army  through  re-enlistment, 
to  make  the  Army  an  opportunity  where  people  can 
be  all  they  can  be  Families,  as  well 

Half  of  the  Army  is  married  700,000  children,  half 
under  the  age  of  six  Half  of  the  wives  work  Readi¬ 
ness  is  inextricably  tied  up  to  family  life  So  family  life 
is  important  if  we  are  to  have  a  robust,  combat-ready 
Army  That  is  part  of  my  vision  to  put  some  concrete 
structure  into  taking  care  of  people,  and  concrete  struc¬ 
ture  into  improving  the  quality  of  family  life 

We  have  a  number  of  legislative  initiatives  already  ap¬ 
proved  The  overseas  dependent  student  travel,  the 
space  available  dental  cate  for  family  members  There 
are  a  number  of  family  initiatives  in  the  authorization 
bill  that  is  in  the  Congress  right  now 

The  Army  has  formed  a  command,  a  Family  and 
Community  Support  Center,  that  wdl  provide  for  in 
stitutona)  continuity  dealing  with  family  programs  So, 
people  are  important,  and  1  am  trying  to  drive  in  some 
institutional  structure  there 

Equipment  technology  and  force  structure  l  am  try 
tng.  on  the  equipment  side,  to  continue  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  modernization,  tn  terms  of  technology,  to  try  to 
leap  ahead  to  some  of  the  opportunities  that  technolo¬ 
gy  offers  us  for  the  future  a  medium  range  anti-tank 
system  that  we  can  give  to  infantry  soldiers,  the  LHX 
helicopter 

We  are  trying  to  build  some  balance  into  the  force 
structure  to  make  the  Army  more  relevant  to  4s  times 


The  heavy  side  of  the  Army  is  very  good,  has  grown 
enormously  in  terms  of  capability.  NATO  and  our  att- 
ance  structure  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  The  risk  of  war  in  NATO  is  relatively 
minor.  The  implications  of  war  are  very  great  there  hut 
the  risk  of  war  is  very  low.  The  risk  of  hostilities  else¬ 
where  in  the  world  is  much  higher,  particularly  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  spectrum.  What  we  have  tried  to  do 
in  to  continue  the  modernization  of  the  heavy  side  of 
the  Army  but  to  look  at  the  lighter  side  of  the  Army  and 
try  to  make  that  part  of  the  Army  more  robust  and  more 
relevant  to  the  times.  .  .  . 

The  genesis  of  the  light  division,  the  10.000-man  di¬ 
vision.  is  to  make  a  small  division  that  is  highly  capa¬ 
ble.  high  leader  to  led  ration,  high  fighter  to  supporter 
ratio.  .  .  . 

Jointness.  If  we  go  to  war  tomorrow,  we  go  as  joint 
forces  We  go  as  combined  forces.  We  work  with  al¬ 
lies  The  Army  has  to  be.  by  virtue  of  its  business,  the 
jointest  of  the  services  We  go  in  someone  ebe's  ships 
We  go  in  someone  ebe’s  aircraft.  We  require  someone 
else  to  see  deeply  into  the  battlefield,  to  strike  deeply, 
and  to  bring  close  air  support  to  us.  We  have  to  think 
in  terms  of  joint  operations  . 

One  of  the  things  that  I  have  tried  to  focus  on  wittu 
the  Air  Force,  particularly,  is  to  develop  a  proximity  or 
outlook  in  acquisition  of  equipment  and  a  proximity  of 
oi.fook  in  terms  of  roles  and  missions  You  have  heard 
about  34  initiatives  that  General  Gabriel  and  I  have 
signed  up  for  Those  arc  going  to  lead  to  hundreds  of 
mlions  of  ddars  of  cost  avoidance  They  have  already 
led  to  major  doctrinal  and  procedural  agreements  that 
lead  eventually  to  better  operations  on  die  battlefield 
More  is  yet  to  be  done  We  are  trying  to  bring  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps  aboard  The  Navy  has  come 
aboard  in  some  areas  but  not  in  others. 

I  have  talked  to  you  a  tide  bt  about  doctrine,  trying 
to  make  the  Army's  doctrinal  evolution  relevant  to  the 
times,  the  Airland  Battle  and  Army  21. 

And  funaSy,  the  climate  of  command,  trying  to  build 
in  the  Army  an  atmosphere  Here  u>  where  I  think  these 
ts  a  culture  change  that  needs  grow  to  make  use  of  all 
of  their  God-given  talents 

I  have  encouraged  a3  battakon  t  ommanders  to  rr  eet 
one  on  one  with  every  officer  in  their  battalion,  ter  era! 
times  a  year,  to  mentor  them  Not  across  a  desk,  but 
sit  down  with  him  and  say.  ‘'Here  are  the  good  things 
1  see  about  what  you  are  'W.g  Here  ere  areas  where 


I  think  you  can  improve.  And  let  me  give  you  of  my 
experience  for  whatever  guidance  it  may  be  "  That  is 
mentoring.  That  is  teaching.  That  is  turning  young  peo¬ 
ple  on.  That  is  leading  to  a  climate  of  command  that 
is  more  robust  and  capable  because  we  enlist  the  God- 
given  talents  of  everybody.  .  .  . 

Trying  to  develop  a  donate  of  command  in  the  Army 
that  reafly  does  care  about  people  and  allows  people 
to  grow  and  allows  the  Army  to  become  a  stronger 
Army  from  within,  that  is  what  the  Year  of  Leadership 
is  about.  That  is  what  the  Year  of  the  Family  is  about. 
And  that  is  what  the  theme  of  next  year,  dealing  with 
developing  and  strengthening  values  is  going  to  be 
about. 

JCS  Reorganisation  There  seems  to  be  a  penchant 
on  the  part  of  some  people,  some  ill-informed  and  mis¬ 
informed  people,  to  want  to  make  changes  in  the  JCS 
structure  and  In  the  OSO  organization  A  couple  of  my 
good  friends.  General  Meyer  and  General  Dave  Jones, 
had  their  own  ideas  of  how  JCS  ought  to  be  reor¬ 
ganized.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
already  published  a  biB  reorganizing  the  JCS.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  is  about  to  come 
out  this  week  with  a  600-pagc  report  with  major 
changes  in  the  Department  of  Defense 

The  most  major  change  is  to  abandon  or  abolish  the 
JCS  and  to  create  a  body  of  eunuchs— a  body  of  old 
miktaty  people  that  are  on  their  last  tour  of  duty  and 
have  no  rcsponuUMy  for  their  services— to  become  ad¬ 
visors  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
The  Sendee  Chiefs  would  be  relegated  to  the  role  of 
running  thee  Service  and  would  have  no  joint 
tesponnUkties 

14%  there  is  such  a  propensity  to  tinker  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  unclear  Part  of  if,  I  think, 
comes  from  the  way  mcoiet  have  been  spent,  and  the 
uneasiness  about  how  money  Has  been  spent  Some 
«J  i  is  fust  a  natural  desk#  to  tinker  and  some  of  it  is 
poktea) 

I  have  as  much,  or  probably  more,  joint  experience 
than  any  general  on  active  duty,  having  served  in  the 
Joint  Staff  as  the  Director,  as  the  member  of  die  Chair¬ 
man  Staff  group,  and  as  a  member  of  J-S  having 
served  so  the  Army  Staff  m  several  incarnations,  and 
having  served  two  Secretaires  of  Defense  a»  their  Chief 
of  Staff  !  think  I  understand  How  the  joint  process 
works 

Major-  revolutionary  change.  1  do  mar  believe,  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation  One  of  the  criticisms  H 
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that  a  Service  Chief  cannot  be  a  good  member  of  the 
JCS.  And  yet.  I  believe  that  there  is  <peat  utility  by  be¬ 
ing  both.  When  I  go  down  into  the  JCS  meetings,  as 
a  Service  Chief.  I  bring  an  understanding  of  the  bmita 
tions  and  capabilities  of  the  Service,  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  headed.  That  makes  me  a  responsible 
member  to  participate  in  evaluating  operational  plans 
and  give  guidance  to  the  CINCs 

And  vice  versa  Coming  out  of  my  evaluation  of  the 
operational  world,  as  a  member  of  the  JCS.  I  bring  to 
bear  in  the  Army  staff  guidance  to  build  a  structured 
program  and  budget  for  the  future.  I  think  it  makes  me 
a  better  Service  Chief 

I  also  function,  when  the  Chairman  is  gone,  on  a  peri¬ 
odic  basis,  three  months  at  a  time,  as  the  Acting  Chair¬ 
man.  When  I  am  the  Acting  Chairman  and  have  to  go 
to  White  House  meetings  and  meet  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  every  day.  that  makes  me  a  better  member 
of  the  Chiefs  and  a  better  Service  Chief  So,  out  of  al 
that.  I  think,  comes  a  broader  basis  for  giving  coher¬ 
ent.  sound  advice  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
Fracturing  that  into  two  separate  functions.  I  think,  wifi 
just  lead  to  diluted  advice  and  more  headquarters  and 
more  layering 

The  Defense  Resources  Board  is  the  otgamration  that 
debates  die  structure  of  our  budget  and  makes  the  fi¬ 
nal  decisions  I  think  it  is  a  useful  process  it  takes  up 
about  two  months  of  our  time,  all  of  the  Service  Chiefs 
and  the  Service  Secretaries,  during  the  end  of  June. 
July,  and  part  of  August  Through  the  Service  com¬ 
ponents.  we  interface  with  the  CINCs  I  communicate 
directly  with  them  about  what  we  are  doing  with  the 
annual  budget  taking  into  account  their  priorities  You 
cannot  safety  every  C1NC  who  has  a  regional  bias 

Furthermore,  the  CINCs  tend  to  look  at  near-term 
readiness  and  near-term  sustainability  They  igne  —  the 
tot-term  growth  in  Stmts  of  capahity  The  Services  have 
to  try  to  balance  both 

What  about  fixed-end  strength  of  the  Army?  The  Ac¬ 
tive  Army  is  781.000  Why  doesn't  the  Active  Army 
grow  Ike  the  other  Services?  I  guess  for  a  couple  of  rea¬ 
sons  First,  the  manpower  pool  ts  way  down.  We  used 
to  be  drawing  from  a  pool  ol  1  9  million  of  18-  and  19- 
year -old*  Thai  pool  «$  now  900.000  and  wiH  not  grow 
until  the  mid-1990s  So.  there  are  (ewer  people  out 
there 

Yet.  we  can  have  a  larger  Army  but  it  ts  not  going 
to  be  all  high-school  diploma  graduates  Also,  there  is 


no  free  lunch  10.000  more  soldiers  costs  $400  mifton 
a  year.  Now.  what  do  you  want  to  give  up?  Do  you 
want  to  give  up  miktary  construction?  Do  you  want  to 
give  up  M-l  tanks?  Do  you  want  to  give  up  family 
prorpams?  Do  you  want  to  give  up  re-enkstment 
bonuses? 

Are  we  better  advised,  therefore,  to  keep  the  Army 
at  a  relatively  fixed  end  strength,  capitalising  on  quality 
and  putting  our  resources  Mo  better  materiel,  better  sus¬ 
taining  capabilities,  better  capability  over  al.  and  to  rely 
increasingly  on  the  Reserve  components?  That  is  the 
message  that  Congress  has  been  urging  on  us.  Every 
time  we  have  gone  over  for  increased  end  strength,  the 
Congress  has  denied  it  or  cut  it  way  down.  .  .  . 

So.  part  of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  the  Active  Army 
end  strength  is  not  only  to  be  relevant  to  the  times,  but 
also  to  alow  some  internal  disciplining  of  the  Army  to 
capitalize  on  technology.  That  is  what  the  fixed  end 
strength  is  slowing  us  to  do.  We  are  applying  the  same 
philosophy  on  fixed  end  strength  with  civilians.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  fixed  end  strength  is  going  to  last 
forever  but  it  is  going  to  last  through  the  test  of  this 
decade.  .  .  . 

Alcohol  abuse  is  gencraly  down  but  stil  a  problem. 

H  you  realy  care  about  people,  you  are  going  to 
ay  to  make  their  their  Ives  safer  and  more  futtftng.  Thai 
is  the  essence  of  the  poFcy  towards  alcohol  abuse,  try¬ 
ing  to  dcglamorize  *,  trying  to  make  our  dub  systems 
more  relevant,  more  family  oriented,  trying  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  more  responsible  about  thee  drinking,  and. 
of  course,  banning  drinking  and  driving  You  may  not 
agree  with  al  of  that  but  you  are  going  to  have  to  live 
with  M  as  long  as  I  am  steward  of  the  Army, 

The  Retirement  Sv*sem  fils  going  to  get  changed  It 
is  not  going  to  affect  al  of  us  in  uniform  We  are  al 
going  to  be  gran’tothered  Bute's  got  some  down  sides 
because  for  many  years  you  are  going  to  have  two  ctoes- 
cs  of  people -those  that  have  and  those  that  don't 
Why  the  emphasis  on  changing  retirement?  I  think  that 
is  part  of  this  outlook  that  too  many  people  are  leav¬ 
ing  too  soon  and  with  too  much  money  When  the  aver¬ 
age  officer  leaves  the  Army  at  23  years  of  service  and 
126.000  a  year,  that  boggles  fee  mind  of  Congressmen 
When  the  Setvice  Chiefs  went  and  testified  this  spring, 
they  were  realy  furious  about  that  kind  of  situation 

Now.  the  enisled  soldier  that  leaves  generally  leaves 
with  $1 1 .000  in  pay  and  that  it  near  the  poverty  level 
The  Congressmen  don't  have  a  problem  with  that 
They've  get  a  problem  wadi  the  ufficers 
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So  my  guess  Is  that  we  are  going  to  see  a  major 
change  in  the  retirement,  although  everybody  in  the 
Defense  Department  is  resisting  it.  because  we  fed  that 
the  current  system  is  basicaly  (air  and  provides  for  reten¬ 
tion  and  attracts  quality.  They  wil  probably  change  the 
multipliers— at  20  years,  instead  of  50  percent,  it  wjl 
be  around  40  percent,  and  the  COLA  wiM  also 
changed.  .  .  . 

Declining  Defense  Dollars.  You  saw  earlier  that  in 
1966  we  are  likely  to  get  zero  and  in  1967  and  1988 
only  a  modest  rate  of  growth.  The  honeymoon  is  over. 
All  of  die  Services  are  going  to  have  to  look  very  care¬ 
fully  at  what  we  have  bought  into.  That  means  that 
al  of  the  Services  have  had  to  ki3  programs.  In  the 
Army,  we  have  had  to  kifi  about  fifteen.  They  are  not 
war  stoppers.  We  have  had  to  stretch  out  some 


programs— instead  of  buying  840  tanks  we  may  have 
to  go  down  to  600. 

We  have  fenced  off  famiy  programs  and  people  pro¬ 
grams.  We  have  had  to  stretch  out  some  military  con¬ 
struction  and  we  have  had  to  stretch  out  some  of  our 
sustaining  capabilities. 

Ethical  leadership  is  the  last  point  I  want  to  leave  with 
you.  If  we  are  serious  about  making  die  Army  more 
capable,  and  d  we  are  serious  about  trying  to  provide 
leadership  for  people,  it  ultimately  turns  to  leadership. 

.  .  Clear,  ethical  leadership  sets  an  example,  and  the 
higher  you  go  in  rank,  the  more  of  an  example  you  have 
to  set.  . .  We  have  an  obligation  to  teach,  to  mentor, 
to  let  officers  make  mbtakes.  but  then  to  gtaighten  them 
out  and  not  crucify  them.  That  is  part  of  die  business 
of  turning  people  on.  and  that  is  part  of  the  business 
of  providing  (or  an  ethical  base  of  leadership.  .  .  . 
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As  Lenders  Make 


T  he  AUSA  Annual  Meeting  provides  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  renew  ftiendthipa.  to  gather  new  ideas, 
and  to  cement  those  special  bonds  that  exht  among 
soldiers— bonds  forged  by  service  to  our  great  nation 

This  is  a  good  Army-one  that  is  getting  better  It's 
the  best  I've  seen  in  almost  36  years  of  service  We  re 
in  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented  modernization  pro 
gram  of  our  equipment  Were  capitalizing  on 
productivity-enhancing  technology  and  innovation  to 
free  soldiers  from  mundane  tasks  and  to  put  them  into 
combat  slu&  This  modernization  w£  continue— if  at  a 
somewhat  slower  rate  than  we  had  planned— even  as 
we  (ace  the  budget  reductions  ahead 
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As  we  proceed  with  modernization,  w*  seek  a 
balanced  force  of  fight  and  heavy  units  that  w&gjve  us 
an  Army  more  relevant  to  the  strategic  realties  of  our 
times-an  Army,  that  is  the  decisive  instrument  of  U  $ 
Undpowet.  an  Army  that  can  be  used,  fierubty.  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  conflict. 

Even  as  we  gain  the  advantages  of  the  best  equip- 
mem  and  most  responsive  forces  in  the  world,  w*  must 
never  forget  that  our  soldiers  arc  the  most  important 
ingredient  of  the  combs!  power  we  have  at  our  call 

As  a  result.  I  have  placed  emphasis  on  soldiers  and 
those  programs  that  enhance  the  spirt  of  the  Array - 
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the  warrior  spirit  that  Qausewitz  fek  “permeates  war  as 
a  whole."  The  metaphor  he  used  was  a  sword,  in  which 
"the  physical  (acton  seem  little  more  than  the  wooden 
hilt,  while  the  moral  (actors  are  the  precious  metal,  the 
real  weapon,  the  finely-honed  blade.*'  Napoleon  said 
something  similar  with  his  phrase  that  the  moral  is  to 
the  material  as  three  is  to  one.  it  is  the  molding  of  this 
spirit  through  leadership  that  I  want  to  talc  with  you 
about  today.  It’s  the  leadership  of  human  beings  that 
makes  the  difference  in  the  Army  in  peacetime  as  wel 
as  in  war. 


captured  by  Confederate  soldiers.  Though  in  desper¬ 
ate  need  of  medical  attention  himself .  he  gave  the  order 
to  the  stretcher  bearer:  “Lay  me  down,  and  save  the 

flag- 

Because  of  the  symbolic  importance  of  the  colors,  the 
non-commissioned  officer— the  color  sergeant- 
entrusted  with  the  unit  standard  has  always  been  a 
strong  and  trustworthy  individual  whom  the  sergeant 
major  selected  with  great  care  For.  in  his  hands  he  car¬ 
ried  the  spirit  of  his  regiment  and  perhaps  ukimaiely  the 
fate  of  his  cause  in  battle. 


As  you  well  know,  leadership  has  been  the  Army 
theme  for  1985  and.  as  we  wind  up  the  year,  is  ap¬ 
propriately  the  theme  of  this  meeting.  As  soldiers  and 
leaders  we  must  set  examples  of  leadership  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  General  Patton  told  his  son  in  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  on  D-Day,  1944.  that  we  “are  always  on  parade." 

It's  important  that  we  have  devoted  a  year  to  this 
theme  because  I  believe  that  leaders  are  made,  not 
bom.  And.  that  to  be  great  leaders,  we  must  work  at 
improving  our  leadership  skills  throughout  our  lives 
You  sergeants  major  are  in  the  trenches  with  our  soldi¬ 
ers.  and  it  is  upon  you  that  the  Army  leadership  de¬ 
pends  to  help  shape  them  as  leaders  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

i  think  that  our  role  as  leaders  is  captured  best  by  the 
image  of  us  as  standard-bearers  I  want  to  develop  that 
thought  with  you  for  a  few  minutes.  Down  through  his¬ 
tory.  the  national  and  unt*  standards  or  flags  have  em¬ 
bodied  the  spirit  of  nationhood  of  the  people  and  the 
units  they  represented  These  standards  have  served 
as  rallying  points  for  soldiers  embroiled  in  the  smoke 
and  din  of  battle 

In  the  American  CtvJ  War.  458  Union  soldiers 
received  die  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  caplur 
ing  Confederate  colors  or  for  prelecting  or  carrying  their 
own-458  out  of  a  total  of  1.200 awards  for  the  Army! 

Two  were  sergeants  major  Sergeant  Major  Christian 
A  Fleetwood,  the  4th  US  Infantry,  seised  the  colors 
of  hit  regiment  after  two  color  bearers  had  been  shot 
down  and  "bore  them  nobly  through  the  fijtfu”  at 
Chapins  Farm,  Virginia 

The  value  of  these  standards  could  be  measured  k»er 
alyuibiood  The  story  of  Colonel  James  A  Mulgan. 
who  commanded  a  Union  regiment  in  the  Battle  of 
Kemstown.  is  mspmng  Colonel  MuKgan  was  mortally 
wounded  and  was  being  earned  from  the  held  of  battle 
when  he  saw  h*  regimental  colors  in  danger  of  being 
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Although  in  this  day  of  radios  and  modem  commu¬ 
nication  devices  we  no  longer  cany  our  colors  into  bat¬ 
tle.  by  tradition  we  entrust  the  responsibility  for  their 
safeguarding,  care,  and  dfeplay  to  you  the  senior  NCOs 
of  the  Army.  Symbolically  by  that  charge  we  place  in 
your  hands  the  spirit  of  die  Army  through  the  regiments 
those  colors  represent.  That  is  why  the  command  ser¬ 
geant  major  plays  such  a  crucial,  symbolic  role  in  the 
transferring  of  colors  at  a  change  of  command. 

The  British  author  Rudyard  Kipling  said  that  “the 
backbone  of  the  Army  is  the  non  commissioned  man  " 
He  was  right,  and  his  observation  holds  true  today 
perhaps  to  an  ever  greater  degree,  for  initiative  at  the 
lowest  levels  on  the  battkhckl  holds  the  very  key  to  vic¬ 
tory  You  sergeants  major,  and  the  NCO  Corps  you 
represent,  ant  the  backbone  standard-bearers  of  leader¬ 
ship  for  the  Army 

Fulfilling  the  challenges  in  this  concept— this  visv.sk- 
cation  of  leadership— is  not  easy  A  standard-bearer 
leads  from  the  front  of  his  unit,  not  the  rear,  and  he 
sets  mental,  physical,  and  ethical  examples  of  leader¬ 
ship  He  keep#  hit  persona)  tie.  as  wet  as  his  profes¬ 
sional  He.  in  good  shape. 

Baron  von  Steuben,  the  dnl  matter  of  General 
George  Washington's  Continental  Army,  prepared  m 
1779  the  Regulations  for  the  Order  and  Cfctcip&oe  of 
Ox  Troop*  of  Ox  United  State*  In  those  regulations, 
von  Stetiben  set  for  NCOs  the  standards  that  I  believe 
are  still  appropriate 

He  wrote  that  "The  choice  of  non-commissioned 
officers  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  Theord- 
«r  and  discipline  of  a  regiment  depends  so  much  upon 
their  behavior,  that  too  much  care  cannot  bo  taken  in 
preferring  none  to  that  trust  but  those  who  by  their  merit 
and  good  conduct  arc  entitled  to  i” 

“Honesty,  sobriety,  and  a  remarkable  attention  to 
every  poeti  of  duty,  with  a  neatness  in  their  dress,  are 
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indispensable  requisites;  nor  can  a  sergeant  be  said  to 
be  qualified  who  does  not  write  and  read  in  a  tolerable 
manner  "  U  is  our  task  colectiveiy  to  uphold  such  stan¬ 
dards  in  the  NCO  Corps  and  the  Army  as  a  whole. 

Personal  and  professional  standards  of  excellence  are 
the  bedrock  of  chancier,  and  M's  our  character  that  pro¬ 
vides  us  the  inner  strength  and  valor  to  overcome  ad¬ 
versity  and  fear.  AH  of  us  are  afraid  in  battle,  but  it's 
the  strength  that  we  have  within  ourselves  that  helps 
to  dominate  our  self-doubts  and  fear. 

Admired  Jim  Stockdale.  former  POW  and  Medal  of 
Honor  winner,  pointed  out  that  integrity  is  one  of  the 
key  dements  of  character.  “When  supported  with  edu¬ 
cation.  (he  $aid|  a  person's  integrity  can  gfve  him  some¬ 
thing  to  tdy  on  when  his  perspective  seems  to  blur, 
when  rules  and  principles  utsm  to  waiver  and  when 
he's  faced  wth  liard  tholces  of  right  or  wrong  Its  some 
thing  to  keep  hint  on  thermit  track,  something  to  keep 
him  afloat  when  he's  drowning."  Integrity  and  charac¬ 
ter  must  be  developed  in  peacetime— they  don’t  come 
aH  of  a  sudden  out  of  the  crucible  of  war  One  doesn't 
develop  character  after  the  bullets  begin  to  fly  and  the 
smoke  begins  to  red 

As  I  have  written  and  tailed  to  thousands  of  soldiers 
this  year.  I  have  articulated  a  set  of  eight  leadership 
precepts  that  can  hdp  to  keep  us  “steady  on  course" 
agtmst  the  crosscurrents  of  compromise  that  tnevtta 
My  intrude  into  our  lives  These  eight  precepts  are  der¬ 
ived  from  die  two  basic  responsibilities  of  the  rrukury 
leader  that  were  «n  the  leadership  manual  I  used  as  a 
young  officer,  arid  that  my  NCOt  at  the  time  stressed 
over  and  over  again;  Accomplish  your  assigned  mis¬ 
sion  and  take  cx\  ?!  the  welfare  of  your  solders -and 
they!  take  care  of  you 

I  think  that  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  reinforce  these 
precepts  with  you  here  in  this  Year  of  Leadership  be 
cause  I  believe  deeply  that  leadership  makes  the  differ 
cnce  between  a  good  unit  and  a  great  uml,  between 
a  good  Army  and  a  great  Army  I  also  th*.«  we  must 
continue  so  grow  and  to  learn  We  never  get  too  old 
to  team  I  want  you  to  compare  these  to  the  precepts 
that  you've  developed  during  your  own  careers  Imgo 
tog  to  depend  on  you  to  sustain  them  tn  the  years 
ahead  1‘mgomg  to  covw  these  in  a  fattie  different  form 
than  I've  used  before 

The  first  precept  is  that  you  mutt  develop  technical 
and  tactical  proficiency  tn  youtseH  and  your  subor¬ 
dinates  and  mvdl  m  them  a  spirit  to  achieve  and  win 
Instill  m  them  the  thirst  for  running  web  the  swdt- 
i  uiuung  with  the  swdt  instead  <Jw4h  the  halt  and  lame 


Proficiency  or  competency  is  die  mandate  for  leader¬ 
ship.  It's  an  ethical  imperative  for  us  because,  in  battle, 
competent  leaders  can  save  the  lives  of  their  subor¬ 
dinates.  Conversely,  incompetent  leaders  can  lose  hoes. 
Don’t  count  on  courage  to  get  you  through-  Count  on 
tactical  and  technical  proficiency  to  get  you  through, 
because  every  one  of  you  has  a  big  dose  of  courage. 
None  of  us  knows  how  much  courage  we  have  until 
we're  faced  with  the  chalenge. 

A  second  precept  is  that  of  caring.  You’ve  got  to  care 
deeply  and  sincerely  for  your  subordinates.  Your  leader 
ship  is  exercised  in  order  to  serve  them  and  their  needs 
And  I  include  the  needs  of  the  soldiers'  families,  be¬ 
cause.  in  addition  to  it  being  a  moral  obligation .  caring 
for  Army  families  ts  in  our  awn  sdf -interest.  The  stronger 
the  families,  the  better  the  Army. 

A  third  precept  folows  from  the  second  since  a  car¬ 
ing  attitude  also  helps  to  create  a  climate  in  your  or¬ 
ganizations  in  which  you  can  teach  subordinates  how 
to  take  responsibility  for  their  actions.  We’ve  got  to  be 
responsible  for  the  good,  the  bad.  the  right,  and  the 
wrong  You  know,  success  has  a  hundred  fathers,  but 
failure  is  an  orphan.  Nobody  wants  to  accept  failure 
But  we  have  to  develop  die  capacity  in  young  people 
to  be  wtOing  to  step  up  and  say.  It's  my  fault " 

We  also  have  to  create  a  climate  of  command  in 
which  soldiers  have  die  freedom  to  make  mistakes  and 
grow  A  "zero  defects  army"  is  an  Army  that  is  upright 
The  “aero  defects  ' Army  is  gone—by  and  large  I  charge 
you  to  help  me  to  keep  it  bom  coming  back 

A  fourth  precept  is  the  relationship  of  standards  and 
deopkne  As  standard-bearers,  you  must  set  high  stan¬ 
dards  and  demand  that  they  be  met  The  standards 
must  be  realistic,  but  they  must  stretch  the  capacities 
of  both  the  individual  and  the  organization  The  de¬ 
mands  made  to  achieve  these  standards  wli  (osier  a 
state  of  dadpfane  within  the  command  and  cany  the 
Array  as  a  whole  to  new  capahifies 

Another  precept  to  follow  as  a  Wader  is  to  fatten  to 
your  subordinates  and  then  act  upon  what  you  hear 
Leaders  mutt  Warn  to  fatten  with  the*  eye*  and  ear*  as 
well  as  deed  If  we  don't  develop  this  fastening  habit 
m  peace&me.  we  wifi  fail  to  take  good  care  of  our  sol 
dins  and  thee  families  And  in  wartime,  we  will  fad  to 
have  ingrained  a  dtsopfaned  approach  to  observing  and 
acting  on  event* 

When  you  thmfa  about  U,  fattening  ts  related  to  the 
eitenbai  quaky  of  Icyaky  When  we  fatten  carcfuSy  to 
our  Waders,  hear  what  they  say,  and  then  do  tome- 


thing  about  it.  we  are  loyal  to  our  superiors.  The  same 
can  be  said  in  terms  of  listening  and  loyaky  to  our  subor¬ 
dinates.  As  you  grow  older,  there  will  be  a  temptation 
to  listen  selectively,  or  not  to  listen  at  all.  Guard  against 

it? 

A  sixth  precept  is  to  “grow"  yourself,  your  leaders, 
your  organisation,  and  your  family.  Work  to  inspire  and 
develop  excellence  in  all  that  surrounds  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  You've  got  to  create— to  innovate. 

Now  I  want  to  zero  in  on  precepts  numbers  seven 
and  eight.  First,  be  a  teacher  and  a  mentor  All  of  us. 
from  the  time  we  come  into  the  Army,  until  the  time 
we  leave  it.  have  the  capacity  to  be  mentors.  We  all 
have  experience,  maturity,  and  judgment  to  pass  on 
toothers  So  it  goes  without  saying  that  you  must  teach, 
train,  and  coach  your  subordinates  I  think  that  you  ser¬ 
geants  major  can  do  a  great  deal  of  what  I  call  ‘loot 
locker  counselling"  You  need  to  sit  down  with  your 
subordinates— not  across  a  desk— but  out  in  the  field 
or  in  the  motor  pool. 

h  these  sessic?*  yea  need  :a  the  young  sergeant 
or  soldier  here  are  the  good  things  I  see  that  you're 
doing,  here  are  the  things  that  need  io  be  corrected 
and  here  are  the  ways  you  can  improve  You  can  then 
gk*  of  yourself  in  terms  of  your  expenence  because  you 
are  the  people  who  have  climbed  the  rungs  of  the  lad¬ 
der  of  success  and.  fake  all  of  us.  maybe  sipped  on  a 
few. 

Now  let  me  put  a  fade  different  twist  on  this  idea  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  informal  teaching  of  officers  that 
only  you  senior  NCOs  in  your  own  fashion  know  how 
to  do  Every  officer  can  relate  his  favorite  story  about 
how  hr»  platoon  sergeant  started  his  rite  of  passage  as 
a  lieutenant 

Let  me  draw  on  a  personal  experience  that  some  of 
you  may  have  heard  before  Even  if  you’ve  heard  it, 
I  think  a  beats  repeating  When  I  was  a  new  second 
lieutenant ,  I  was  assigned  to  the  weapons  platoon  5? 
ro&metet  recod less  nfie  and  bit  mtllmeter  mortars  I 
didn’t  know  much  about  these  weapons  I  knew1  a  mor¬ 
tar  from  a  recotfiess  idle,  but  that  was  it 

However.  I  had  a  Sergeant  Putman — Sergeant  Fast 
Class  Putman  In  those  days  the  NCOs.  the  old  time 
NCOt  -  U&ed  to  the  officers  in  the  thud  person 
"Would  the  lieutenant  ike  a  cup  of  coffee’  Would  the 
beutenant  want  this  to  be  arranged,  would  he  bke  this 
or  that  to  be  done7"  Putman  realized  how  "green”  I  was 
He  did  a  couple  of  things  for  me  that  symbolize  how 
NCOs  can  teach  and  how  officers  can  learn 


He  realized  that  “how  I  was  received"  by  the  platoon 
was  going  to  be  crucial.  So— before  I  even  met  the 
platoon— he  came  to  me  that  first  night  and  said.  It 
would  be  useful  for  the  lieutenant  to  know  the  roster 
of  men.  and  here  it  is.  Tomorrow,  when  I  introduce  the 
platoon  to  the  lieutenant,  it  would  be  useful  if  the 
beutenant  knew  the  names" 

So  I  picked  up  the  roster  and  I  memorized  the  names 
The  next  day.  when  he  introduced  me  to  the  platoon. 
I  called  the  names  off  by  memory.  The  soldiers  *tood 
up  so  1  could  associate  the  names  and  faces,  and  they 
were  impr^sed  that  I  had  made  the  effort  to  know 
them.  They  thought  I  knew  enough  to  care,  but  in  fact. 
Sergeant  Putman  was  teaching  me  to  care. 

The  second  thing  Putman  realized  was  that  I  didn't 
know  "my  dbow  from  my  ear"  about  the  weapons.  He 
said.  "Would  the  lieutenant  like  to  learn  about  the 
weapons  in  the  platoon?"  "Yes.  I  would"  So  he  picked 
a  place  in  the  field— and  why  he  picked  that  place.  I 
didn't  understand  at  first— he  selected  a  muddy  field  that 
was  right  behind  the  latrine. 

And  he  picked  a  time  right  after  supper  for  my  les¬ 
sons  I  went  through  the  crew  drib  with  the  57  and  60 
mdbroeter.  got  mud  al  over  me.  down  in  the  dirt  with 
him  But  I  learned  the  crew  qnfi.  and  he  timed  me.  and 
fittaby  over  a  period  of  days.  I  got  so  that  I  could  do 
die  crew  dribs  as  web  as  anybody  in  the  platoon 

Why  did  he  pick  that  place?  Because  after  supper 
everybody  in  the  company,  including  tokfienm  die  pla¬ 
toon,  went  into  that  latrine  There,  looking  out  over  dw 
screens,  they  saw  me  in  die  mud  taking  instruction  bom 
the  experienced  platoon  sergeant,  learning  their 
weapons  as  web  as  they  knew  them. 

Clever.  Putman -he  was  teaching,  and  fortunately. 

I  was  hslening  and  learning  Sharing  with  your  febow 
soldiers  your  knowledge,  experience,  and  standards  of 
ewreienee  is  the  greatest  legacy  you  can  leave  with 
them  The  same*  true  with  the  officers  you  teach.  And 
we  never  get  too  old  to  learn  a  bide  more 

The  last  precept  of  leadership  is  to  make  history,  to 
make  a  difference  during  your  rime  "on  watch  "  Make 
your  Me  count  Make  the  uniform  that  you  wear  with 
great  pnde  make  a  deference  in  terms  of  the  way  you 
carry  yourself  and  the  way  you  convey  value  back  to 
the  Army 

Now.  while  you  may  bebeve  that  only  generals  make 
history,  the  fact  its  that  NCOs  and  the  withers  they  lead 
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are  the  ones  who  realty  make  history.  They  earn  the  the  world,  as  heakhy  individuals,  have  die  chance  to 
medals  for  valor  and  achievement.  They  are  the  ones  grab  the  ring  of  opportunity  as  it  comes  around  on  the 
who  get  things  done  and  make  the  Army  great.  carousel  of  life  and  make  a  difference.  And  when  that 

ring  comes  your  way.  you  need  to  grab  it  and  make 
You  know,  ail  of  us  have  the  enormous  gift  of  life.  a  difference. 

I'm  sure  fake  everyone  else  you've  wondered  from  time 

Jo  time:  How  come  me?  What  did  1  do  to  deserve  this  Take  those  superb  young  people  who  are  entrusted 
gift?  To  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  America?  To  give  to  your  care  and  turn  them  on  to  be  aU  they  can  be! 
of  myseif?  Take  the  resources— material  and  human— that  are  en¬ 

trusted  to  us  day  by  day  and  make  a  difference.  That 
An  enormous  gift  has  been  entrusted  to  each  one  of  wifi  make  this  good  Army— the  best  I've  seen  in  over 
us— a  gift  that  is  very  frag  ’e  to  the  life  stream  opportu-  35  years— into  a  great  Army, 

nity  of  a  society  Because,  to  the  extent  that  we  as  in¬ 
dividuals  do  not  make  full  use  of  that  gift  ir.  giving  Leadership  makes  the  difference  between  being  Just 
back— in  making  our  place  in  history  worthwhile— then  good  and  being  great  in  your  personal  life,  your  family 

the  society  as  a  group  tends  to  wither  Me.  and  your  professional  tie.  As  standard-bearers.  Id’s 

go  out  and  realy  make  a  difference! 

All  of  us  in  the  short  period  of  time  that  we  are  in 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  Distinguished  guests.  ing  from  the  Cohort  imOatoves  and  the  regimental  sys 

tern,  this  kind  of  "people  quaky"  makes  a  difference 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  addrm*  those  who  vup 

portthe  Association  of  the  Unied  States  Army  which  W«wconUnu]pgtoiaengihenfamiHip«09tams,b#- 
is  important  to  strengthening  landpower  and  our  secu  cause  we  believe  “the  stronger  the  jfomily.  the  more 

rity  I  know  I'm  among  fnendt  who  are  deeply  con-  ready  the  Army  Funding  tnl  be  maintained  for  these 

cemed  about  our  soldiers,  civilians,  and  families.  programs  Resources  this  year  for  housing,  child  care. 

youth  activities,  community  support,  and  other  soldier 
You've  heard  me  say  that  today  s  Army  *s  the  finest  and  tamdy  services  represent  almost  a  SO  percent  in- 

I've  seen  w  almost  36  years  c4  commissioned  service  crease  from  last  year  and  almost  a  50  percent  increase 

Thanks  to  this  administration.  Congress,  and  support  from  1964  We're  also  working  hard  to  improve  the 
of  ai  Americans  we've  improved  our  reukaty  capabdt-  quaky  of  the  medical  care  provided  to  the  total  Army 

ty  over  the  past  several  years  family.  We  re  much  better  hare  than  we're  given  credit 

for 

There's  a  resounding  answer  to  the  question  What 

have  we  gotten  for  the  Army’s  share  of  the  tnibon  dot  Secretary  Harsh  and  I  wil  fight  to  protect  these  pro¬ 
lan  invested  in  defense  over  recent  years?  grams  because  quaky  people  and  families  who  fee) 

good  about  the  Army  are  die  essential  ingredient  to 
Fast  we  have  an  Army  of  superb  soldiers,  supported  readiness  in  today's  Army 
by  strong  farruket  In  the  Active  Component,  high 

school  cbpfotna  graduates  continue  to  enfcsi  at  a  rale  tn  addition  to  superb  soldiers,  we  re  getting  quaky 
of  mnety  one  (911  percent  Rates  of  mdncpkte  remain  equipment  Our  units,  both  Active  and  Reserve  Com¬ 
at  historical  Iowa  Along  with  the  cohesion  we're  build-  portent,  continue  to  field  modem  systems  such  as  the 


Abrams  tank.  Over  the  past  two  years,  the  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserves  have  received  about  $2.3 
bifton  of  modernised  equipment.  Over  the  next  two 
years,  they'll  receive  about  $3.0  billion. 

Our  philosophy  continues  to  be:  "The  first  fight, 
is  the  first  to  be  equipped!"  But  we  must  continue  with 
modernization  because  we  now  have  only  30  percent 
of  our  needed  Bradleys  and  Black  Hawks,  and  only 
about  half  of  our  Abrams  tanks  and  Apache  attack 
helicopters. 

We  also  have  some  voids  to  fill.  The  DIVAD  deci¬ 
sion.  which  was  a  tough  call.  leaves  us  without  needed 
air  defenses  for  our  heavy  forces.  Aho.  we  lack  a  credi¬ 
ble  chemical  warfare  deterrent. 

We've  increased  our  military  readiness  by  improved 
training  in  terms  of  battalion  training  days,  flying  hours, 
training  simulators,  use  of  the  National  Training  Center, 
and  joint  and  combined  exercises.  The  training  tempo 
has  increased  significantly 

Overseas  deployments  for  training  exercises  are  up 
substantially,  including  Reserve  Components  For  ex¬ 
ample.  Guard  and  Reserve  units  participate  in  exercises 
such  as  "REFORGER"  ir  Fkscjs*.  "Bright  Star"  in 
Egypt,  and  "Team  Spirit''  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
“Blaring  Trails.'  a  joint  U  S  Panamanian  engineer 
training  exercise,  is  another  example  that  produced  sig¬ 
nificant  training  benefits  and  furthered  U  S 
Panamanian  relationships  The  project  created  a 
26-mite.  *8-  weather  road  for  residents  of  a  unte-ttolatod 
province  in  Panama. 

We  re  revamping  our  doctrine,  making  it  relevant 
tothetimes  AxLand  Battle  it  our  operational  doctrine, 
and  wargaming  and  simulations  are  hewing  to  improve 
our  understanding  of  operational  level  of  warfare  We  re 
studying  ways  to  improve  the  use  of  fight  and  Special 
Operations  Forces  in  low- intensity  conflicts  And.  we  re 
pioneering  Army  doctrine  for  space  to  exploit  the 
benefits  of  space  technology  for  the  Army 

Alto,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  leading  advo¬ 
cates  of  "jomtruMt '  We  have  to  be  joint  When  we  go 
to  war.  we'S  go  m  someone  eke  s  aircraft  and  some 
one  eke's  ship*  In  battle,  we!  use  someone  ekes  a* - 
craft  for  deep  reconnaissance,  interdiction,  and  do«# 
air  support 

Last  year's  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between 
General  Gabriel  and  me  has  strengthened  coordination 
of  program  and  budges  priorities,  unproved  war  fight¬ 


ing  capabilities  and  will  lead  to  cost  avoidance  of 
hundreds  of  milions  of  dollars.  We've  implemented 
more  than  half  of  the  original  31  initiatives,  and  devel¬ 
oped  four  new  ones. 

Anodwtr  aspect  of  our  improved  capability  is  sustaina¬ 
bility  of  our  forces.  We've  more  than  doubled  preposi¬ 
tioned  stocks  in  Europe  since  1980.  and  we've 
substantially  increased  war  reserves  in  Korea.  These  for¬ 
ward  deployments  have  reduced  deployment  times  and 
strategic  lift  requirements.  Inventories  of  war  reserve 
stocks  continue  to  grow,  particularly  with  high  tech  mu¬ 
nitions.  although  the  pace  wil  slow  in  the  (urine  because 
of  budget  decrements. 

One  of  the  key  improvements  in  today's  Army  is  a 
better  balance  of  forces,  one  that  gives  the  National 
Command  Authorities  solid  options  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  potential  threats  to  our  security  and  that 
of  our  alias.  The  heavy  side  of  the  Army  continues  to 
be  strengthened  and  remains  the  cornerstone  of  our  de¬ 
terrent  forces  in  Central  Europe. 

But.  we've  also  started  initiatives  to  lighten  up  equip¬ 
ment  and  to  strengthen  light  fighting  capabilities  so  we 
can  have  improved  tactical  mobility  and  can  better  han¬ 
dle  strategic  contingencies  that  cal  for  rapid  deploy¬ 
ment.  The  reconfiguration  of  die  7th  Light  InUntty 
Division  is  complete  The  25th  in  Hawaii  started  recon¬ 
figuration  on  1  October  The  10th  Mountain  Division, 
at  Drum,  was  formed  in  February,  and  we  expect  to 
begin  organization  of  the  6th.  in  Alaska,  in  the  near 
future. 

Less  than  two  weeks  ago.  we  reactivated  the  "Blue 
and  Grey"  Division,  the  29lh  at  Fort  Beteoe.  as  the  only 
tight  division  m  the  National  Guard  I'm  happy  to  report 
diet  the  National  Guard  soldiers  looked  sharp  and 
thoroughly  professional,  as  I  expected 

These  light  fighting  units  have  a  greater  density  of 
*<«ihote"  soldiers  and  can  deploy  dee*  times  (aster  than 
a  standard  infantry  division  Response  time  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  strategic  deployabdty  abo  contribute*  to 
deterrence! 

Let  me  make  a  key  point  here  This  balancing  of 
heavy  and  fight  forces  is  the  single  most  important  way 
we  can  make  the  Army  more  relevant  to  the  now* 

Special  Operations  Far?**  are  the  final  element  of  an 
unproved  force  balance  They  enabte  us  to  combat  ter¬ 
rorism  and  urwonventicnai  warfare  at  the  low*  end  of 
the  spectrum,  and  they  complement  our  conventional 
capabilities  at  the  tti£h  end 


•  *  *  * 
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By  the  way.  I  should  point  out  that,  even  though  we 
have  kept  the  Army's  active  end  strength  constant  at 
sbout  781.000  soldiers.  we  have  increased  the  number 
of  combat  battalions  in  our  force  structure  by  over  fifteen 
percent,  a  significant  growth  in  combat  capability 
without  increasing  end  strength.  We're  capitalizing  on 
productivity  enhancing  technology,  and  we've  squeezed 
headquarters,  converting  “slack"  manpower  into  com¬ 
bat  power.  The  idea  is  to  use  tomorrow's  technology 
in  today's  Army  The  Army  is  do*ng  its  best  to  create 
solid  combat  capability  and  add  to  it  within  current 
resources. 

So.  you  car.  see  that  there  •«  m,*cb  good  new*  but 
my  friends,  there  is  also  some  bad  news.  One  concern 
is  drat  we  see  a  declining  trend  m  defense  dollars  be¬ 
fore  we  have  finished  rebuilding  our  defense  after  a  de¬ 
cade  of  neglect 

There's  a  story  that  makes  a  telling  point: 

tf's  about  a  trunriMt  s  son  who  went  camping  one 
day  His  companions  warned  him  not  to  stray  too  far 
from  the  campfire  because  the  woods  were  fiSed  with 
wild  animal*  The  young  usy  had  every 
realy.  of  fobowwig  that  advice,  but  inevitably  he  was 
drawn  by  cvtNMty  and  wandered  lank*  eM  Mw 
from  die  fire 

Suddenly,  he  found  hunted  face  to  face  with  a  very 
large  and  powerful  beat  He  saw  no  meant  of  escape, 
and  swung  die  bear  advance  rather  rneu*-,,^  toward 
hen.  the  m*u*se»'»  son  «hd  what  he  had  been  taught  to 
do  He  kwh  down  to  pray-  for  defcwrante  He  closed 
h*  eye*  hghdy  but  opened  them  a  few  moments  later 
and  was  deaghted  to  see  that  the  bear  was  also 
kneeing  tn  prayer  right  fen  front  of  him 

And  he  said.  “Oh.  bear,  nn  t  th*  wonderful  Here 
we  are  with  such  ddferant  ssewpomts  such  efaiierent 
ways  of  Ue  and  such  drBerent  perceptions  about  the 
world  m  wtuch  we  Iwe.  pH  here  we  ate.  both  praying 
to  the  same  God  “ 

The  beat  looked  at  the  young  roan  and  said  evenly 
"Son.  1  don't  know’  about  you.  but  in  saying  grace  " 

In  today  s  world  we  can  t  few  w*h  the  kind  of  naivete 
that  was  demonstrated  by  the  meuuer  s  son  The  Soviet 
Ruteary  build  up  comma**  unabated  The  rise  of  mser 
national,  stale  sponsored  terrorism  continues  The 
proWerabon  of  regional  conflict -  as  many  as  thirty  at 
one  tune -continue*  to  thtecicn  world  peace 


Yet.  in  the  face  of  these  hostile  trends,  we  see  the 
erosion  of  support  for  a  strong  national  defense  This 
comes  at  a  time  when  we're  caught  midstream  in  our 
modernization  effort.  This  year  wel  be  Kicky  to  get  zero 
percent  red!  youth  with  the  1986  budget  and  three  per 
cent  in  FY  87  and  88  The  Army  has  been  forced  to 
reduce  almost  S90B  from  its  plan  over  a  5-year  peri¬ 
od.  These  budget  decrements  are  farcing  us  to  “stretch¬ 
out"  some  programs  and  to  “kill'’  others  We  akeady 
have  the  smallest  Active  Army  in  85  years! 

Public  and  Congressional  concerns  about  federal 
budget  deficits  are  eroding  support  for  a  strong  nation 
*l  defense.  Many  believe  that  the  defense  budget  is  the 
sole  cause  of  our  huge  federal  deficit,  and  that  we  re¬ 
fuse  to  cut  our  fair  “share."  The  facts  are  that  a  total 
of  S300B  has  been  slashed  from  the  defense  program 
through  1989. 

You've  heard  about  the  high  prices  we  allegedly  paid 
for  spare  parts  These  stories  make  sensational  copy  in 
the  newspapers —but  you  don’t  hear  much  about  the 
fact  that  internal  defense  auditors  uncovered  these  so 
called  “h^nor"  stones  The  bills  for  these  overcharges 
were  never  paid.  or.  d  they  were,  rebates  were  received 
from  the  manufacturers  or  litigation  is  ongoing. 

You  representatives  of  industry  know  what  I'm  talk¬ 
ing  about  But  there’s  a  more  important  issue-one  of 
integrity,  yours  and  mine  The  integrity  of  your  com 
pany.  and  our  Army,  is  not  negotiable  You  must,  and 
I’m  confident  tost  you  will,  provide  the  best  equipment 
possible  to  the  American  fighting  man  We  need  your 
quaky,  your  innovation,  and  your  technological 
prowess.  We  need  u  on  time  and  on  cost  and  with  top 
quaky  And  most  of  all,  we  need  integrity  in  the  ac 
q motion  process  The  American  people  deserve,  ai*u 
demand  nothing  leu  You  and  I.  working  together,  can 
do  tt! 

And  so  another  concern  I  have  ts  the  growing  effect 
to  make  the  military  into  a  whipping  boy  As  I’ve  said, 
there's  hyped  criticism  by  the  media.  Congress,  and 
other  groups  about  inefficiencies,  waste,  and  lack  of 
jOintne**  in  defense  Yes,  we  do  make  mistakes  in  the 
tnikaty  and  yes  we  can  do  better  *n  defense  decision 
making,  but.  we  ate  not  as  bad  as  the  cnbosm  makes 
us  out  to  b« 

Out  system  of  government  with  its  separation  of 
powers  ts  inefficient,  but  it's  the  best  government  *n  the 
world  Our  system  ml  acquiring  nvAtary  resource*,  and 
(or  m&atv  dot****  making  may  haw  inefficiencies,  but 


these  systems  have  provided  for  the  secuntyof  this  great 
nation  and  continue  to  do  so  with  distinction  today. 

My  concern  is  that  hyped  criticism  of  our  defense 
sffotl  aitd  systems  wiU  lead  to  disinterest  in  service  by 
the  quaky  e  istees  we  vitaSy  need  for  a  strong  defense, 
and  to  disillusionment  by  those  selfless  soldiers  and 
civilians,  including  families,  who  serve  today.  If  we  are 
not  careful,  hyped  cnbctsm  of  the  military  system  may 
undermine  rather  than  strengthen  our  defenses 

i  have  always  supported  evolutionary  changes  to  our 
mibaoy  system  and  its  organization,  but  1  do  not  sup¬ 
port  revolutionary  ideas  that  are  inherently  risky.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  lire  other  Joint  Chiefs  and  1,  with 
the  SECOEF.  have  undertaken  major  improvements. 
You!  recall  my  comments  about  the  unprecedented  34 
initiatives  General  Gabriel  and  1  agreed  on.  I  think  we 
have  most  of  the  authority  we  need  to  do  our  jobs.  The 
recent  interception  and  capture  of  the  terrorists  who 
murdered  Leon  Kfurghoffer  is  a  good  case  which  points 
out  the  effectiveness  of  the  joint  operational  system. 

Furthermore.  I  would  support  changes  drat  would  re¬ 
form  the  relationship  between  the  Congress  end  our 
military  system  We  need  a  2-year  budgeting  process: 
we  need  to  fake  more  advantage  of  multi  year  procure¬ 
ment.  and  we  need  less  micromanaging  from  Congres¬ 
sional  subcommittee*  We  need  a  relationship  with  the 
Congress  drat  allows  the  Pentagon  to  plan  ahead  with 
certainty  and  frees  Congress  to  examine  the  broader 
issues  of  poky 

Then's  a  strong  sente  of  stewardship  in  today'  Army 
It  statts  at  the  top.  and  gees  nght  down  to  die  soldier 
level  There  are  many  programs  so  being,  and  initia¬ 
tives  underway,  that  improve  competition,  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  process,  and  the  management  of  resources  and 
information  As  the  chief  steward  of  the  Army,  f  am 
dedicated  to  insuring  that  the  American  taxpayers  get 
maximum  value  (or  thee  dollars 

What's  die  bottom  hye'3  The  bottom  fane  H  that  we 
must  guard  agamst  complacency  we  must  maintain  the. 
momentum  of  the  Army’s  modemtubon  programs  Our 
situation  today  reminds  me  da  letter  from  a  retted  Ser¬ 
geant  Major  Me  wrote 

I  «nUud  before  Peart  Harbor  Oui  rJam1 
company  had  bS  officers  and  men  Half  worked 
ai  tiding  stable *  and  c tubs  We  were  ganwon 
solders  and  i  trained  to  defend  our  country  I'm 
one  who  can  remember  (tammy  usesy  wooden 
weapons  ayaftu  truck*  wife  'tank'  wreten  on 
the  t«de 

*  *  *  • 


Looking  badt  and  trying  to  analyte  why  our 
Army  was  in  such  a  condition,  i  conclude  that 
the  American  people  had  a  low  regard  for  the 
Army,  and  our  Congress  echoed  thee  feeing  by 
inadequately  equipping  the  Army 

I  wonder  whether  the  people  today  wil  support 
a  modem  Army  capable  of  defending  our  country,  or 
wdl  we  slide  backward  once  again? 

He  asks.  “Wil  we  slide  backward  once  again?*  That's 
the  challenge  we  all  face.  Let  us  never  forget:  freedom 
in  never  free,  it's  a  precious  commodity.  *nd  that's  why 
it's  so  cosdy.  Once  it's  lost,  die  price  to  regain  it  is  a!- 
ways  paid  in  blood.  We  can't  afford  to  relearn  this  les¬ 
son  over  and  over  again  particularly  with  the  nature  of 
warfare  today. 

Whas  the  Army  needs,  (or  the  good  of  the  nation, 
is  a  steady,  realistic  rate  of  growth  in  its  resources  that 
enables  us  to  buy  quaky  weapons  and  materiel  at  eco¬ 
nomic  rates  of  production,  take  proper  care  of  our 
soldiers  and  families,  and  demonstrate  resolve  and 
commitment  to  our  friends  and  foes  alike. 

This  year,  the  Army  theme  has  been  "Leadership  " 
Secretary  Marsh  challenged  us  to  improve  die  readi¬ 
ness  of  our  Army  with  an  intensive  examination  of 
leadership. 

The  Total  Army  has  been  involved  Active.  Reserve, 
and  Civilian  Components,  with  retimes  and  (an# 
members  participating. 

The  theme— building  on  the  previous  ones  of  spirit, 
fitness.  exceHtttce,  and  farndv  - has  focused  our  anen 
t»o«  on  professional  competence  caring,  and  mentor¬ 
ing  We've  studied  our  professional  development 
systems  (or  officers,  warrants.  NCO*.  anddwkansand 
developed  new  plans,  programs,  and  policies  that  wd 
strengthen  leadership  from  the  squad,  crew,  and  tec 
too  level  to  the  Army  headquarters 

New  manuals  have  been  developed,  good  ideas.  and 
successful  practices  have  emerged  at  thr  theme  gained 
momentum.  The  process  has  been  "spent  Wentive."  not 
“resource  intensive . “  and  tt*$  been  a  qualitative,  not  a 
quantitative,  endeavor  The  leaders  w  our  combat  and 
combat  support  units,  to  include  Army  Chilians,  h*ve 
ted  the  way.  changing  die  culture  and  reaching  for  new 
heights  Wa  ve  revoked  the  axiom  "Leadersfvp  nukes 
the  difference"--  we  know  *  makes  the  deference  be¬ 
tween  a  good  Army  and  a  great  Army. 
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This  year,  when  Ive  talced  to  thousands  of  soldiers 
about  leadership.  I’ve  encouraged  them  to  think  of 
themselves  m  standard-bearers,  kke  the  soldiers  of 
another  era  who  earned  their  unit’s  standard  in  the 
smoke  and  din  of  battle  for  al  to  guide  on.  Each  of  us 
needs  to  make  history  by  making  a  difference  in  our 
own  time.  We  can  do  this  by  reaching  out.  touching 
our  soldiers,  civilians,  and  family  members,  and  turn¬ 
ing  them  on  to  “Be  al  they  can  be?" 

Our  soldiers  thirst  for  heroes  that  are  of  their  own  siie. 
They  want  standard-bearers:  leaders  who  set  personal 
and  professional  standards  of  excellence.  We’ve  got 
these  land  of  leaden  in  today’s  Army.  And  when  they're 
needed,  they  wtf  emerge,  as  always,  just  Ike  the  Brad¬ 
leys  and  Pattons  did  in  World  War  0. 

LTC  Arthur  Nicholson  emerged  when  he  was  need¬ 
ed.  Kick  Nicholson’s  memory  provides  a  graphic 
reminder  to  aS  naysayers  about  the  prompt  cf  our 
young  leaders  in  today’s  Army.  He  was  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can.  hero,  a  standard-bearer,  who  was  murdered  last 
Match  by  a  Soviet  senfty  in  East  Germany.  Atacetemo- 
ny  in  his  honor.  his  wde,  Karen.  sesdinackar.  strong 
voice: 

To  belong  to  the  misery  a  to  belong  to  a  very 
tpeoal  iamJy  Perhaps  became  we  are  so  often 
away  from  our  loved  ones,  a  bond  develop*  that 
you  can  find  no  where  she  My  husband  was 


the  most  patriotic  person  I've  ever  known  and 
that's  why  he  made  the  iraSCaiy  his  Me  He  left 
that  each  and  every  day  he  did  something  (or  his 
country,  for  his  family,  and  for  everyone  he 
knew  He  didn't  want  to  die  and  we  didn't  want 
1 6  loac  him.  but  he  would  gladly  lay  down  bs 
Me  again  for  America. 

Her  words  captured  the  essence  of  why  we  wear  the 
uniform— of  why  we  serve  to  protect  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  our  beloved  nation. 

Mrs  Nicholson  is  with  us  today,  and  I'm  honored  to 
introduce  her  to  you. 

Mrs.  Nicholson,  would  you  please  stand  and  be 
recognised  by  the  corporate  members  of  this  great 
Association. 

Nick  Nicholson  was  recently  promoted  posthumously 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger.  We.  and  a  grateful  nation,  are  forever  in 
his  debt. 

His  sacrifice  evokes  sadness;  yet.  more  than  that,  it 
evokes  hope  Colonel  Nicholson  has  passed  on  a  sacred 
trust  to  protect  the  gift  of  freedom  We  are  privileged 
to  live  in  and  to  serve  the  greatest  free  nation  on  earth. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless. 


SOLDIERS 

November  1965 
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•n  the  Augusi  issue,  Atmy  Secretary  John  O  Marsh. 
Jjt  mentioned  our  concern  with  shaping  the  climate 
of  Army  units  and  ensuring  that  every  soldier  (mows 
and  uiKkntands  the  values  that  are  central  to  the  Army 
Let  me  give  you  some  straight  talk  about  values 

The  Army  eth*  consists  of  four  fundamental  and  en 
during  value*  loyaky  to  the  institution.  loyalty  to  the 
urut,  personal  responsibdey.  and  settest  service 

Loyaky  to  the  institution  includes  two  fundamental 
loyalties  to  the  nation  and  to  the  Army  Loyaky  to  the 
wmonnSKludedintheoelhi^enktmwaandinv'olve* 
the  obkgaboo  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 


in 


of  the  United  States,  and  ak  that  it  stands  for  Loyaky 
to  the  Army  mvobe*  supporting  the  naiiaryandciwlian 
chain  of  command 

Loyaky  to  the  unk  addresses  the  responribkty  of  ev 

cry  soldier  So  serve  as  a  member  of  a  team,  and  die 
responsibly  of  leaders  to  provide  strong  teadenbip  to 
thee  unis  Thus,  loyaky  is  a  two  way  street 

Personal  responsibility  means  exactly  that  every 
soldier  must  take  eesponubiMy  for  hi*  or  her  actions 
Leaders  must  ako  accept  responsdxkty  for  the  actions 
of  thee  subordmates .  and  all  solders  have  the 
responsjxtty  to  behave  ethic  alky— Vo  do  what  is  ngb* 


*  *  *  ♦ 
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Sefflew  service  means  only  thai  we  must  do  what  is 
good  for  out  unit  and  for  the  nation  Setfkss  service, 
not  personal  gain,  must  determine  one  s  actions. 

As  1  mentioned,  these  four  values  determine  the 
Army  ethic,  and  are  the  basts  for  al  that  the  Army  does 
There  are  also  four  soldier  values,  sometimes  caled  the 
four  "Cs.  that  directly  relate  to  every  soldier  in  the 
Army 

•  Commitment  Serving  as  a  soldier  is  not  easy,  mifc- 
tary  service  is  not  for  those  who  just  want  to  “try  it  out 
Our  Army  must  have  soldiers  who  are  dedicated  to  serv¬ 
ing  their  nation  and  who  are  proud  to  be  soldiers.  This 
commitment  to  service  ultimately  represents  a  wiling- 
ness  to  risk  one's  life  in  defense  of  our  nation  and  sets 
the  soldier  apart 

On  a  day-to-day  basis,  commitment  to  the  unit  is  also 
important.  This  gets  back  to  the  idea  that  every  soldier 
is  a  member  of  a  team:  the  crew,  squad,  section,  or 
platoon.  The  soldier's  team.  just  tke  a  footbal  or  basket - 
bafl  team.  ocN/  functions  wefl  when  every  player  exe¬ 
cutes  his  assignments  Every  soldier  must  be  committed 
to  working  as  a  member  of  a  team  and  must  realize  that 
other  soldiers  depend  on  him  Crews  and  sections  made 
up  of  wel-trained  and  committed  soldiers  wil  win 
battles 

•Competence  This  value  also  directly  relates  to  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  battlefield  Crews  and  squads  can  only  func¬ 
tion  effectively  4  every  soldier  knows  his  or  her  job  The 
increasing  complexity  of  our  weapons  and  other  sys¬ 
tems  demands  a  high  level  of  proficiency  The  sldk  re¬ 
quired  of  infantrymen  today,  for  example,  go  far 
beyond  those  required  of  infantrymen  in  World  War  U 

Similar  developments  m  technology  have  occurred 
m  almost  every  area  of  the  Army  What  has  not  in¬ 
creased.  however,  ts  bme  avadable  for  training.  To  make 
the  best  use  of  the  bme  available.  aH  soldiers  must  be 
dedicated  to  learning  their  job  throughly  and 
maintaining  proboency  in  those  jobs  There  is  an 
additional  reason  for  the  importance  of  competence  as 
a  soldier  value  when  soldiers  know  that  they  are  part 
of  a  unit  whose  members  are  well- trained,  dedicated 
professionals,  they  gam  confidence,  pnde.  and  unit 
esprit  This  is  the  stuff  that  leads  to  better  units 


•  Candor.  More  simply,  honesty.  No  value  is  more 
basic  and  fundamental  to  the  Army.  There  is  no  time 
in  combat  to  verify  reports  or  question  the  accuracy  or 
completeness  of  information;  soldiers'  Ives  may  be  at 
stake  If  soldier;  cannot  be  reted  upon  to  be  honest  and 
truthful  in  al  thee  dealings  with  others,  then  we  will 
never  have  an  Army  where  soldiers  trust  each  other  — 
and  this  trust  is  vital  to  the  Army  accomplishing  its 
mission. 

h  goes  beyond  combat:  we  can't  get  the  job  done  any¬ 
where  in  the  Army  without  honesty.  Each  soldier  has 
a  personal  responsfcibty  to  be  honest,  without  engag¬ 
ing  in  half-truths  or  “smaT  fees.  We  owe  other 
soldiers— superiors,  subordinates,  and  peers  that 
much  We  must  be  able  to  expect  honesty  horn  them 
in  «t*i.im. 

•Courage.  Most  of  us  probably  think  of  bravery  in 
bank  when  we  talc  about  courage,  and  physical 
courage  is  essential  to  the  Army.  The  abikty  to  over¬ 
come  fear  and  cany  on  with  the  mission  is  what  makes 
it  possfcle  for  soldiers  to  fight  and  win  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds.  American  hisiory  is  ful  ol  examples  of 
brave  soldiers  who  accompfehed  the  seemingly  impos- 
sfcle.  Ask  them  and  most  wil  tel  you  that  they  were 
just  as  afraid  as  die  next  soldier,  but  managed  to  over¬ 
come  that  fear. 

Courage,  however,  goes  beyond  the  physical  dimen¬ 
sion.  Moral  courage,  the  courage  of  one's  convictions, 
is  equaly  important,  it  takes  a  different  kind  of  courage 
to  stand  up  for  what  you  believe  is  right,  and  the  Army 
depends  upon  soldiers  also  displaying  this  land  of 
courage.  This  doesn't  mean  questioning  every  order  or 
pokey,  but  4  a  soldier  truly  believes  that  something  is 
wrong,  he  has  the  respons&fcty  to  make  his  views 
known  The  Army  wil  be  better  for  it. 

A  great  deal  more  could  be  said  about  these  soldier 
values.  Every  day  incidents  occur  that  iBustrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  values,  both  the  positive  examples 
where  these  values  were  adhered  to  and  die  negative 
ones  where  they  were  not.  The  important  point  is  that 
these  are  sokber  values  Each  soldier,  by  using  these 
values  to  guide  his  or  her  actions,  etui  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  and  contribute  to  making  our  Army  a  great  one 
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January  1986 

Mentoring 


One  of  the  eight  precepts  in  Leadership  Makes 
the  Difference,  a  1985  White  Paper,  states  that 
leaders  should  be  “teachers  and  mentors'*  to  the  soldiers 
and  civilians  entrusted  to  them  l  want  to  give  you  my 
ideas  about  what  a  mentor  is  (and  is  not)  and  what 
mentoring  means  to  the  Army 

The  word  "mentor”  comes  from  the  name  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Greek  teacher  who  was  responsible  for  his  stu¬ 
dent’s  moral,  physical,  and  mental  development  In  the 
same  context,  I  think  that  mentoring  is  relevant  today 
-since  there  is  a  need  for  us  to  share  our  knowledge, 
experience,  and  values  with  the  less  experienced  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  profession..  We  owe  it  to  our  subordinates 
and  the  Army  to  invest  our  time  for  their  personal 
growth  and  professional  development 

Each  of  us  can  be  a  mentor,  whether  NCQ.  officer, 
or  cjv&an  We  d!  have  •xprr'tnce  to  give  d  we  have 
the  heart,  the  spirit,  and  the  caring  attitude  to  share 
these  experiences  and  the  lessons  we  derive  from  them 
Mentoring  to  umpJy  giving  of  your  knowledge  to  orhe* 
people  A  platoon  sergeant  can  be  a  mentor  by  taking 
time  to  share  his  experience  with  a  young  squad  lead 
e»  s n  order  to  help  him  or  her  become  a  better  NCO 
A  senior  NCO  can  help  a  young  lieutenant  with  a  field 
problem  or  advise  him  about  how  to  deal  with  solder 
problems  and  how  to  care  for  solders  It  works  at  the 
higher  ranks  too  Generals  and  colonels  must  mentor 
auuor  officers  as  web 

The  Army  has  no  format  program  or  checkin*  (or 
mentonng  To  be  an  effective  mentor  you  need  the 
experience  and  wwdom  of  your  years,  and  one  vital 
quaky  -you  Hava  to  core  8  you  really  care  about  your 
profession  and  loidwrt,  then  you -asaWader-  wiid* 
vote  the  time  and  attention  to  those  We  can 

afford  die  time  to  do  the  «n  peacetime  This  special 
long  term  reimomJvp  m,*y  be  formal  or  informal  -res* 
reitncwdso  the  chain  of  co.rr.vand-  and  to  o hen  run 
ducted  in  a  relaxed  friendhi  atmosphere  The  location 
is  not  oAportant  Mentoring  can  lake  place  :n  the  mo 
tor  pool  m  the  barracks,  or  out  in  the  held 

One  way  of  mentonng  n  loodocker  counseling  " 
Counseling  and  menloreig  go  hand  m  hand  We  are 
stoking  progress,  «c  -Jus  area,  yet  some  soldiers  thxik 


that  most  counseling  is  negative  or  bad  They  think 
counseling  happens  only  when  they  foul-up  This  is  off 
the  mark  Counseling  should  include  a  discussion  of 
strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses,  and  should  be  posi¬ 
tive  and  constructive  As  we  counsel  and  mentor,  we 
"grow”  ourselves,  our  people,  and  our  units  The  payoff 
is  increased  combat  readiness. 

Mentoring  is  reaSy  a  persona)  choice  by  both  parties 
The  senior  aepees  to  his  role  as  mentor  by  investing  time 
in  the  development  of  the  junior  Mentors  should  help 
subordinates  focus  on  their  long  term  career  goals— 
being  the  best  NCO.  officer,  or  civilian  in  their  chosen 
held— and  help  them  develop  an  action  plan  to  attain 
those  goals  Those  being  mentored  need  "eyes  that  see 
and  ears  that  hear  "  In  other  words,  they  must  be  will- 
mg  to  team  bom  the*  mentors.  It's  a  two-way  process 

A  good  mentor  keeps  a  notebook  so  he  can  keep 
track  of  points  to  cover  uoth  hto  subordinates  rather  than 
trust  to  memory  Similarly,  a  good  trainer  '  keeps  a 
notebook  to  assure  that  the  mentoring  "sticks  " 

Ail  Waders  are  teachers,  and  teaching  is  a  part  of 
mentoring  Leaders  must  teach  soldiers  to  accept  the 
responutxky  to  protect  the  nation,  to  prepare  physi¬ 
cal  and  mentally  for  combat,  to  gam  and  maintain 
prohciency  m  the  use  of  weapons,  tactics,  and  doctrine, 
to  intpare  confidence  and  eagerness  to  be  a  part  of  the 
team,  and  to  have  the  vision  to  see.  the  abiktu  to  ana 
kite-  the  mtegnty  to  choose,  and  the  courage  to  exe¬ 
cute 

Mentoring  is  not  sponsorship  or  patronage 
favoritism,  cronyism,  or  the  use  of  one's  off**,  pov 
bon.  or  grade  by  a  senior  NCO.  officer,  or  supervisor 
to  enhance  unfairly  a  subordinate's  career  over  other* 
cannot  be  condoned 

F*vx£y,  we  must  remember  that,  a*  Waders,  mentor¬ 
ing  h  a  key  way  m  which  we  exercise  leadership  and 
strengthen  Army  values  Giving  of  ourselves  by  shar 
mg  our  knowledge  and  experience  «  the  most  impor 
tan!  legacy  we  can  Wave  to  those  who  follow  that's 
making  history  m  our  own  time  and  demonstrating  that 
"Leadership  Makes  A  Deference  “ 
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The  Heart  and  Soul  of  a  Great  Army 


Values  will  be  the  Army  theme  for  1986  We  are 
proud  of  the  progress  made  in  the  past  year  to 
strengthen  leadership,  the  theme  for  1985.  throughout 
the  total  Army  Previous  themes  have  developed  a  solid 
flow  oi  ideas  and  programs,  each  building  on  the 
preceding  ones.  As  a  result,  we  have  strengthened  the 
Army's  winning  spirit,  physical  fitness,  excellence,  fa¬ 
milies.  and  leadership 

Now  we  turn  to  the  fundamental  values  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  profession  From  values  we  draw  purpose,  direc¬ 
tion.  vitality  and  character— the  bedrock  of  all  that  we 
do  in  the  Total  Army 

Tv  the  extent  that  we  can  strengthen  the  values  of 
our  soldiers,  civilians  and  families,  the  Army  will  be  a 
stronger  institution  and  will  be  far  more  ready  to  fulfill 
the  missions  entrusted  to  it  as  we  face  the  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  threats ro  our  national  security.  The  Army  Ethic 
comprises  four  enduring  values'  loyalty  to  country  and 
the  Army,  loyalty  to  the  unit,  personal  responsibility, 
and  selfless  service  It  is  beneath  these  overarching 
values  that  our  soldierly  and  ethical  standards  and 
qualities— commitment,  competence,  candor,  courage, 
and  integrity— are  nurtured  and  given  opportunity  for 
growth  This  has  to  happen  in  peacetime,  because  in 


war  there  is  no  time.  The  values  to  which  we  subscribe 
spring  from,  and  even  transcend,  those  of  the  society 
we  serve  They  become  the  framework  for  the  lifelong 
professional  and  personal  development  of  our  soldiers, 
leaders,  and  civilians  Our  profession  involves  matters 
of  life  and  death,  and  matters  of  public  trust  for  the 
responsible  care  of  human  as  well  as  material  resources 
provided  to  us. 

In  times  of  danger,  it  is  the  ethical  elements  of  soldi¬ 
erly  conduct  and  leadership  which  bond  soldiers  and 
units  together  enabling  them  to  survive  the  rigors  of 
combat.  In  peacetime  as  weS  as  in  times  of  danger  rock 
solid,  ethical  underpinnings  help  us  to  resist  the  pres¬ 
sures  to  compromise  integrity,  to  cheat,  io  shade  the 
truth  or  to  debase  patriotism  for  manual  gain. 

Values  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  great  Army  We 
ask  each  of  you.  as  members  of  the  Total  Army,  to  em¬ 
brace  these  values  and  make  them  pari  of  your  personal 
and  professional  lives  We  urge  you  to  find  ways  to  tem¬ 
per  them  like  steel  By  strengthening  the  values  of  our 
profession,  each  of  us  in  our  own  way  can  make  our 
Army  better,  and  by  so  doing  contribute  to  the  health 
and  security  of  our  great  nation 


*  *  *  * 
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On  7  February  1986.  24  February  1986.  25  February  1986.  and  15  April  1986.  General  Wickham  gay*  tes¬ 
timony  Simla*  u:  content  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  House  Armed  Services  Coatmtttee.  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  The  testimony  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  appears  below. 


Opening  Statement  before  the 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Washington.  DC 
7  Febiu&ry  1986 

The  Posture  of  the  United  States  Army*  Fiscal  Year  1987 


Mr  Chairman,  members  ci  the  House  Aimed  Sen.’ 

ices  Committee  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
report  on  the  state  of  today's  Army  and  on  our  FY87 
budget  While  the  Amty  Posture  Statement  provides  a 
comprehensive  discussion  of  our  military  capability.  I 
want  to  focus  on  the  importance  of  modernization  and 
the  essentiality  of  maintaining  the  momentum  of  Army 
programs 

As  you  know  our  national  strategy  calls  for  deter 
nog  potential  hostilities  across  the  full  spectrum  of  con¬ 
flict  This  involves  protecting  our  global  interests  and 
safeguarding  the  United  States,  its  allies,  and  friends 
from  aggression  and  coercion 

The  world  today  is  now  more  dangerous  than  ever 
before  We  see  the  growth  of  international  terrorism 
the  spread  iA  low  intensity  rarfkH  «n  the  Third  World, 
the  relentless  expansion  of  Soviet  influence  in  such 
countries  as  Afghanistan  Cuba.  Nicaragua  Libya. 
South  Yemen.  Syna.  and  North  Korea,  and  the  Soviets 
substantial  investment  in  the  modernization  ri  their 
armed  forces  -estimated  to  be  from  15  to  17  percent 
of  the*  CNP 

AS  of  thjs  means  that  pe$c«  and  U  S .  interests  ar  ound 
the  world  continue  to  be  threatened  Tim  also  means 
$b*t  the  prmnp&oo  for  deterring  hosti&tie*  across  the 
spectrum  if  confer  for  balance  between  U  $  stra¬ 
tegic  and  conventional  farce*  marntaihlng  readuwss 
and  rnoderoxtatKin  of  tbe?£  forte*  assuring  top  quaky 
peivon.wi  to  man  our  feces,  and  keeping  national 
Vvjplance 

The  confers  of  tfe  century-  mdudshg  the  war  against 
terrorism  reaffirm  that  wars  are  ufemaSidy  fought  to  con 
<ic4  land,  people,  and  resources  WK&r  all  of  our  mi¬ 
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tary  services  have  the  capability  to  influence  these 
elements  of  national  power,  only  ground  forces  can  ex¬ 
ert  decisive  and  lasting  control  over  them.  In  the  nuclear 
era  land  power  has  become  increasingly  important  to 
U  S  military  strategy  as  a  greater  share  of  the  burden 
of  deterrence  shifts  to  modern,  conventional  ground 
forces  The  strength  of  our  deterrence  is  established  by 
forward  stationed  forces,  integral  to  aXiances.  and  rapid¬ 
ly  deployable  forces  that  can  move  to  troubled  areas 
of  the  world  so  that  they  can  influence  events  to  our 
advantage 

This  is  why  the  Army  must  recruit  and  retain  high 
quaky  soldiers  in  the  small  Active  Army  as  well  as  the 
Reserve  Components,  and  why  we  must  maintain 
balanced  feces  from  Special  Operations  Forces  and 
hght  divisions,  for  rapvd  deployment  worldwide,  to 
heavy  force*  which  are  essential  for  high  intensity  com- 
bat  and  NATO  defense  It  t*  also  why  the  Army  must 
continue  modernting  its  equipment  to  keep  pace  with 
the  threat  and  with  technological  advances  t«  short, 
our  small  Army  must  be  an  Army  of  excellence,  one 
that  tv  ready,  responsive,  and  respontide 

Thanks  to  the  American  people  and  to  the  Congress, 
sold  improvements  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
the  Army's  military  capability  We  are  receiving  a  high 
return  on  our  investment  as  wv  build  a  Total  Army  that 
wiH  secure  the  interests  of  the  United  Stakes  well  into 
the  21*1  century 

In  that  regard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  1  share 
a  common  vision  of  how  the  Total  Army  ~  Active  and 
Reserve  Components— should  prepare  for  Sand  com¬ 
bat  both  today  arid  tomorrow  This  vision  orient*  on 
specific  vectors  to  provide  direction  to  our  endeavors 
These  vectors  are 
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•  To  provide  quality  soldiers  and  strong  families  in 
the  Active  and  Reserve  Components. 

•  To  field  a  flexible,  modernized  force  to  fight  across 
the  conflict  spectrum. 

•  To  develop  high  technology  and  productivity 
enhancements. 

•  To  exploit  operational  and  tactical  dimensions  of 
Aur Land  Battle  doctrine— the  basis  of  fire  and 
maneuver.  Air  Force  and  Army 

•  To  fight  and  sustain  as  pait  of  joint  and  combined 
forces. 

•  To  improve  tactical  and  strategic  deployability. 

This  vision  keeps  in  view  the  developments  of  our 
pct  nual  adversaries  as  well  as  the  promise  of  the  high 


technology  and  industrial  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
U  S  and  its  Aiev  The  doctrine  and  organizational  con¬ 
cepts  are  in  place  to  enable  the  Army  to  realise  its  vis¬ 
ion.  We  are  moving  forward. 

PEOPLE 

A  quality  Army  starts  with  quality  soldiers  supported 
by  strong  families,  and  I'm  happy  to  report  that  we  have 
made  great  progress.  As  the  chart  below  shows.  Ac¬ 
tive  Component  accessions  of  high  school  diploma 
graduates  (HSDG)  have  increased  significantly  since 
I960,  as  have  Reserve  Component  HSDG  accessions. 
Category  IV  accessions  remain  at  low  levels:  in  fact, 
these  are  historical  lows  for  the  Active  Component. 
These  increases  in  quality  reflect  the  support  provided 
by  this  Committee  and  the  attention  you  have  given  to 
the  recruiting  and  retaining  of  tnpnoich  people  in  the 
Army. 


QUALITY  SOLDERS 
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At  She  same  time  that  qurity  has  increased  in  the  Ac-  offenses.  AWOL.  crimes  against  property.  and  violent 

five  Army,  mes  of  indisbpfcne  have  decreased.  Drug  emit  are  down  agnAcantW.  as  shown  on  this  chart 

DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  ARMY 
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Moreover.  with  your  support,  we  have  made  great 
strides  towards  providing  a  solid  quality  of  Me  (or  our 
people  and  their  families  The  chart  below  shows  that 
substantial  resources  have  been  programmed  (or.  and 
invested  in.  quality  of  Me  and  (amity  programs-  The 


FY87  resources  wtl  continue  to  improve  living  and 
working  conditions  and  wA  meet  a  diverse  set  of  needs, 
ranging  from  (airily  housing  to  child  development  to 
maintenance  and  repair  shops  to  soldier  and  (amity 
services 


QUALITY  OF  LINE  PROGRAMS 
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QUALITY  SOimCAS.  STRONGER  FAMILIES  . 
A  MORE  READY  ARMY 


This  effort  is  worth  every  dollar  that  we  invest.  Re¬ 
cently.  while  visiting  REFORGER  units  in  Europe.  1  saw 
that  our  commitment  to  soldiers  and  their  families  has 
paid  off  skpuficaiSiy  in  terms  of  their  increased  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  more  ready  Army.  They  see  the  very 
meaningful  accomplishments  that  the  Army  has  made 
to  improve  their  quality  of  life,  and  their  own  resolve 
increases.  Thus,  the  better  soldiers  and  the*  families  feu’ 
about  the  Army,  die  bette*  is  Army  readiness. 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  letter  that  makes  this  point 
It  is  from  a  young  paratrooper  whom  doctors  saved 
from  death  after  a  parachute  accident: 

Lie's  difficulties  are  always  cropping  up.  but  «n 
the  Army,  people  make  up  for  the  things  that  go 
wrong  There  tt  always  someone  who  wrl  help 
in  the  Army  When  the  doctors  thought  1  would 
never  make  it.  my  un*  never  gave  up. 

They  stayed  behind  me  and  behind  my  w fie 
and  my  family  the  whole  way  Words  cannot 
express  my  tha>  J»  and  the  thanks  of  my  wife  for 
the  care  that  my  company  commander,  my  hrU 
sergean* .  and  my  Army  buddies  showed  dumg 
the  most  difficult  time  tn  out  fees 

And  that's  what  ti.,  .Voy  is  all  about,  tcfcng 
care  of  each  other  I  appreciate  what  the  Army  *s 
dong  for  famAet.  end.  you  know  what?  I'm 
proud  to  be  a  solder 

We  rated  your  continued  support  to  attract  and  re¬ 
tain  quakty  people  Our  young  people  are  “seed  com" 
for  the  future  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  them  Also,  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  our  more  senior  NCOs— the 
"backbone"  of  our  Army —as  we  did  several  years  ago. 
because  that  bss  means  a  loss  of  leadership  and 
experience  that  takes  years  to  recover 

I  reman  convinced  that  dantrushed  support  for  quaky 
of  Me  programs,  including  the  important  educational 
benefits  for  Active  and  Reserve  Component  soldiers. 


wiH  ieopardiie  the  volunteer  force  concept,  increase 
turbulence,  and  lower  combat  readiness. 

As  a  £r«ai  poutf  at  people,  1st  me  request  your  as¬ 
sistance  to  fix  a  retirement  funds  issue  from  last  year. 
The  FY86  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Bill 
directed  the  Department  to  submit  legMation  to  achieve 
a  $2.9  bilion  savings  by  changing  the  military  retire¬ 
ment  system  for  new  personnel  entering  the  Service, 
and  those  funds  were  cut  from  the  Services'  budgets. 
The  Department  submitted  two  alternative  retirement 
system  proposals,  but  legislation  has  not  been  enact¬ 
ed.  In  die  meantime.  Service  members  are  entering  the 
Service  under  the  present  retirement  system  which 
requires  a  restoration  of  the  funds. 

We  have  received  temporary  relief  by  the 
Congress— a  transfer  of  $2.9  bilon  from  prior  year 
balances,  while  Confess  considers  legislative  changes 
to  the  retirement  system.  If  Congress  does  not  Hi  the 
cap  on  obligations,  or  change  the  retirement  law,  the 
Services  would  have  to  reduce  their  forces  by  over 
330.000  Active  and  176.000  Reserve  personnel  For 
the  Army,  that  means  a  devastating  reduction  of 
120.000  Active  and  112.000  Reserve  Component 
solders. 

MOOEBNQATfON 

Quaky  people  deserve  quaky  equipment  particularly 
when  we  may  be  outnumbered  by  potential  enemies 
A  key  improvement  to  our  miiary  capability  is  modem 
equipment  for  Active  and  Reserve  forces  Modernize 
bon  means  both  enhanced  readiness  and  stmainabik- 
ty  New  equipment  gives  us  a  better  capability  on  the 
battWheld  and  better  operational  ready  rates  This 
chart  iustrates  the  types  of  equipment  and  modern  mu¬ 
nitions  the  Congress  has  authorized  us  to  procure 
through  FY86.  and  *  alio  depicts  an  aggregate  meas¬ 
ure  of  how  much  the  force  wil  have  improved  by  replac¬ 
ing  older  items  with  state-of-the-art  equipment  and 
munitions. 
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MODERN  MUNITIONS 
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Thu  equpment  modernises  units  and  as  the  chart  be-  “heavy  division"  force  and  thee  iftiturd  "round-out" 
low  shows,  an  extensive  Amount  at  unit  modemixatoou  units  by  the  early  1990s.  Much  toast  remains  to  be 

occurs  over  the  next  five  yean  We  have  made  great  done, 
progress,  but  we  wi  have  morkmiMd  onto  the  Active 


UNIT  MODERNIZATION 


MCAtVU* 


Next,  you  see  the  significant  growth  in  the  amount 
ol  equpment  distributed  to  the  Reserve  Components 
m  the  Usi  severe}  year*  They  are  getting  product  tm 
proved,"  older  equipment  from  the  Active  Army  as  uni 
as  new  equipment  The  chad  also  shows  how  w«  haw 
increased  the  penoand  strength  ot  the  Reserve  Com¬ 


ponents  New  equipment  and  training  for  mobfitation 
and  deployment,  require  the  support  o I  fulbroe  per 
•onnd  The  chart  shows  the  resultant  growth  in  ful  ler* 
support  (AGRs  and  technicians)  lor  the  ARNO  and 
USAR 


RESERVE  COMPONENTS 
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Another  wy  of  showing  growth  in  capshitirs  tor  the 
Total  Army  fc  the  ^eauTing  Improved  Capabdrtes  of 

Amy  Forces  (MICAF)"  study.  MICAF  quantifies  cap* 
bilily  improvements  in  Amy  divisions.  separate 
brigades,  and  armored  cavalry  regiments  in  relation  to 
the  dni  fipAaat  hfcdy  to  be  faced.  In  das  sense. 


gv<lmtion  olcapabiiies  available 
to  us.  As  die  chart  shown,  since  1900.  the  capability 
of  our  major  combat  units  In  relation  to  the  threat  hat 
increased  almost  40  percent  ftopttod  increases  are 
shown  for  FY87  and  09. 
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The  Total  Army's  modernisation  strategy  is  bated  on 
the  concept  of  a  “high-low”  mis  in  capability  for  Kt 
equipment,  next  chart  The  Army  cannot  afford 
to  modernise  acroee  the  board,  ai  at  once  Rather.  M 
muatconeeiueinfueingiaieonabk  quantities  <d  the  moil 
modem  equipment.  as  the  threat  require*  and  technol¬ 
ogy  permits,  while  “product  improving'*  older  equip 
mud.  On  the  higjb  aide,  we  are  budding  keens  around 


proven  and  mkabfe  new  equipment  such  as  the  Abrams 
tank,  the  fbadley  Fighting  Vehicle,  the  Apache  attack 
helicopter,  and  the  Black  Hawk  unity  helicopter  On 
thelowside.  we  are 'T>»duct  improving*'  older  equip¬ 
ment.  such  m  the  M60lank,  the  M- 113,  and  the  Cobra 
and  Huey  hefcopeetr,  to  prolong  their  service  lives  and 
extend  their  capabilities  These  weapon*  systems  sbM 
have  a  place  on  the  beukheid  and  also reduce  equip- 


mem  shorta^M  and  fil  war  reserve  stocks.  Such  a  cost-  threat,  technological  advances,  and  sustainability  re- 

chectiue  approach  slows  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  quarements. 


NI6H  -  LOW  MIX 
MOOERMIZAnON  STRATEGY 


•  MEETS  THE  THREAT 
•  COST  EFFECTIVE 


In  this  regard,  research  and  development  (R&D)  is 
an  investment  dial  enables  us  not  only  to  develop  and 
capeakt*  on  the  “tiger  of  technology"  hut  also  to  keep 
pace  with  a  rapidly  changing  and  sophisticated  threat 
We  ate  driven  by  advances  in  technology,  toactrtain 
extent,  and  thus  we  can  expect  some  continued  turbu¬ 
lence  in  the  weapons  acquisition  process  We  must 
•product  onprove"  our  system*  or  ntk  defeat  on  future 
battlefields  The  Army  depends  largely  on  superior 
equipment  in  the  hands  of  writ  trained  and  motivated 
soldier*  to  overcome  a  numerical  disadvantage  on  the 
modem  battlefield  RltO  provide*  leverage  tor  the  fu 
turc  and  is  vital  to  the  development  of  equipment  that 
wflaKowustocapiafeeonouf  AaLand  Battle  doctnne 

As  you  can  see.  we  arc  modwtoang  our  force  strut 
turc.  giving  *  better  balance,  and  increasing  tts  combat 


power,  al  without  an  increase  in  the  end  strength  of 
our  Active  Component.  The  Mowing  chart  shows  the 
ouiot  combat  components  o I  die  Total  Amy.  Our 
heavier  forces  remain  oriented  towards  Central  Europe 
and  the  NATO  commtfmeni .  Our  Kgjhtcr  forces  increase 
our  strategic  flexiMty  and  daptoybdey:  and,  thus,  they 
enhance  our  ability  to  deter  war  Peptoyabitity  is  deter- 
fence.  These  light  forces,  along  with  our  improved 
Special  Operations  Forces,  gfu*  die  National  Command 
Authorities  the  options  needed  to  handle  die  chalenges 
of  low  inteouty  conflict,  the  moat  Hudy  we  expect  to 
face  in  the  future.  Army  tight  and  Special  Operations 
Forces  wdi  also  play  an  Important  role  in  a  high  intensi¬ 
ty  war  For  example,  by  holding  heavily  forested  or  ur 
ben  areas,  our  tepidly  deployable  tight  trdeftttydiwtions 
can  t^i «ffjt  mcfha'tfwif  faeces  for  often* 
s we  operations 
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You  can  see  that  The  Reserve  Components  continue 
to  play  » important  role  in  our  force  structure  (10  of 
28  divisions:  they  constitute  49  percent  of  our  tote! 
strength.  50  percent  of  our  combat  battaSions.  70  per 
cent  of  our  deploying  forces,  and  69  percent  of  our 
combat  service  support)  They  have  substantially  more 
equipment  and  simulators,  take  part  in  exercises  with 
Active  forces  overseas  and  in  the  U  S  .  train  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Training  Center,  and  have  sustained  steady 
growth  m  fuB-teae  manning  The  Reserve  Components 


have  com*  a  long  wav  *»  improved  readiness  and 
rapahlitif  i 

Twenty  five  percent  of  our  Total  Arc*y  divisions  ate 
configured  as  kgMer  forces,  including  the  newly  or - 
j^niaed  tight  divisions.  This  chart  shows  the  advantages 
of  die  light  infantry  division  Getting  to  the  “ngbt  place, 
at  the  right  time.  wNh  the  right  stuff is  a  capability  that 
enhances  the  deterrent  power  of  the  United  Stale*  and 
nife  to  its  strategic,  non-nuclear  crptUnrs 
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We  remain  viuly  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of 
airift  and  seakt  resources,  and  we  continue  to  support 
fitly  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
our  strategic  mobility. 

Within  the  overal  composition  of  the  Total  Army,  we 
have  increased  our  combat  capability  as  this  chart 


shouts.  For  the  Active  Army,  we  have  created  29  addi¬ 
tional  battalions  through  FY87.  with  21  more 
proyammed  between  now  and  FY91  This  increase  has 
been  accomplished  essentialy  within  the  confines  of  a 
constant  end  strength  for  the  Active  Component  Also 
shown  here  is  the  increase  in  RC  end  strength  and  the 
youfth  in  combat  power  in  the  Reserve  Components. 


GROWTH  OF  COMBAT  CAPABILITY 
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We  have  chosen  to  keep  the  end  strength  constant 
lor  Active  Component  forces,  in  order  to  protect  our 
rcadinew.  sustamabifcty.  essential  modernisation,  and 
people  programs  We  have  d*sbp*ned  our  appetite  for 
Active  end  strength  met  cases  so  mar  we  cart  tfmfnmi 
the  overt#  quaky  of  our  forces  and  caprtaate  on 
productivity  enhancing  technology  But  we  are  tncreas 
tng  our  Reserve  and  National  Guard  strengths  to  per  • 
me  more  quaifed  cfeens  to  serve  their  country  and 
to  improve  ow  deterrent  posture  Thn  fundamental 
choke  has  been  a  key  part  of  our  strategy  for  budding 
and  equipping  today  s  Army 

The  substantial  increase  an  out  deterrent  and  com* 


bat  capabdey  shown  on  the  last  chart  was  accomplished 
through  several  initiatives  prodochvihHrnhancing  tech¬ 
nology.  organitationai  modenutabon,  headquarters 
reductions.  Reserve  Components'  growth.  av*an  sub 
sutution  and  ccafeartstg,  and  hits!  *£**>*  support  and 
conOngency  contracting  Technology  is  etpedtJy  «m 
portant  to  our  efforts  to  conserve  manpower  and  con¬ 
vert  «  to  combat  power  This  next  chart  provides  a  good 
example  of  how  technology  w#  help  us  to  improve  our 
support  bridging  capabfey  in  the  early  1990*  Weh  ac¬ 
quisition  coats  equal  to  the  older  model,  the  new  bridge 
saves  manpower,  transportation  weight,  and  tame  The 
crew  w#  be  reduced  by  75  percent,  the  vehicle*  by  60 
percent,  and  erection  time  by  75  percent 
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In  the  areas  of  Mining  and  sustaining,  the  chart  be¬ 
low  shows  some  of  the  improvements  made  to  enhance 
our  readiness  National  Training  Center  (NTCl  roJa- 
tions.  range  modernisation.  and  Reserve  Components 
overseas  deployment  training  provide  superb  training 
experiences  (or  our  soldiers  and  units  The  improved 
status  ol  POMCUS  (Prepoutioning  Oi  MattneJ  Con- 


figured  To  Unit  Sets),  host  nation  support,  and  war 
teserve  stocks  wil  enhance  our  reirdoiceiment  capabili¬ 
ty  and  wil  help  sustain  our  forces  once  they  are  com 
mined  to  combat  This  latter  area,  although  less 
glamorous,  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  course  of 
building  a  renewed  posture  ol  teediness  lor  the  Army. 
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JOCNINESS 


“  Joannes*"  is  vital  to  success  in  combat.  H  we  had 
to  go  to  war  tomorrow,  we  would  go  jointly. !  can  teii 
you  that  the  Army  by  viftue  of  its  business,  has  to  be 
the  most  joint  of  the  services.  General  Gabriel,  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  and  I  instituted  the  Joint  Force  De¬ 


velopment  Process  in  May  1984  by  Memorandum  of 
Agreement.  The  objective  remains  to  develop  com¬ 
plementary  rather  than  duplicative  capabilities,  to  fill 
voids  in  our  war  righting  capabilities,  and  to  increase 
total  force  effectiveness  in  direct  support  of  the  war  fight¬ 
ing  commanders  in  chief.  We  have  broadened  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  process  to  include  the  other  Services. 


JOINT  FORCE  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS 


•  ESTABLISHED  BY  HOA  MAY  1914 

•  ORDINAL  31  ARMY  AM  FORCE  JOINT  INITIATIVES 
EXPANDED  TO  35  -  OVEN  $0%  FULLY  IMPLEMENTED 

•  AAMV.  NAVY  AND  AM  FORCE  PARTICIPATE 

•  DIRECT  SUPPORT  TO  THE  WARFIGHTING  CMOS 

•  COMPLEMENT  RATHER  THAN  OUPUCATE 

capabilities 

•  FILL  VOIDS  M  SERVICE  CAPABILITIES 

•  INCREASE  TOTAL  FORCE  EFFECTIVENESS 

•  NEAR-TERM  COST  AVOK3ANCE  OF  SI  BtLUON 


This  chart  show*  several  systems,  comprising  the 
Joint  Interdiction  Program,  that  are  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  joint  efforts:  Joint  SuivedUncv  end  Target 
Attack  R*iw  System.  Joint  Tact*-*!  Fulton  Program. 
#«vi  the  Jant  Tactical  Crude  MW*  System  These 
three  joint  programs  are  critical  to  the  future  success  of 
oot  A* Land  Battle  doctone  and  are  essential  lo  NATO's 
FOFA  strategy 
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We  have  implemented  over  half  of  the  ongnai  thirty 
on*  Air  Force- Army  iratiativta  and  have  added  lour  new 
ones  The  initiatives  have  resubed  m  roughly  a  b*&on 
dolars  of  near-term  com  avoidance  as  we  have  reduced 
«r  iwTwwd  du^jcjafae  pfogsa***:  Futtwmvw#  they 
are  Helping  the  Army  and  the  Ak  Force  to  develop  doc 
tonal  and  procedural  agreements  that  Wad  to  better 
operations  on  the  battiefHfd  Similar  agreements  w*h 
the  J4vy  are  helping  to  improve  our  strategic  seaift  and 
logsfacsover the-shore  capabwties 
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HAKES  AIRLAND  BATTLE  WORK 


STEWARDSHIP 


As  we  have  improved  our  miltary  capabifey  in  terms 
of  people,  equipment,  force  structure,  training,  and  sup¬ 
port.  we  have  been  better  stewards  of  the  resources  en¬ 


trusted  to  us.  For  example,  the  chart  below  shows  how 
have  increased  competition  in  the  procurement 

process.  In  FY85.  we  exceeded  our  goal  of  46  percent 
of  doftars  awarded  competitively,  and  this  yew.  FY86. 
we  are  aiming  for  50  percent. 


COMPETITION  PERFORMANCE 
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Another  example  involves  multi  year  procurements  FY87  These  efficiencies  are  driven  by  competition  and 
and  reduced  costs  (actual  or  estimated)  from  FY82  to  are  substantial  as  shown  below. 
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Simulators  also  lead  to  efficiencies  as  weB  as  substan-  costs  vre  ttabc  from  our  aircraft  and  tank  training 
tialy  imoroved  training  This  chart  shows  the  reduced  simulators. 
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AREAS  OF  SPECIAL  CONCERN 

Now.  I  want  to  highlight  some  areas  that  are  of  spe¬ 
cial  importance  to  the  Army  and  its  ability  to  execute 
the  missions  entrusted  to  it 

Fast,  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  (BFV)  remains  an 
indispensable  part  of  our  combined  arms  team  and  is 
essential  to  our  modernization  programs  The  BFVs 

jgjfcjy  ajwj  jWfpA*juoe  rK«  f^qiNTArj  pomplffiwnf 

to  the  Abrams  tank  for  Air  Land  Battle  operations  on 
the  high  intenstty  battlefield  Incidentaly.  aH  major  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  world  have  infantry  fighting  vehicles 
designed  to  protect  infantry  from  artiftery  fragments  and 
smaB  cafiber  weapons,  and  have  mounted  on  them  an¬ 
titank  weapons  as  w«0  as  cannons  for  suppressive  fire¬ 
power 

The  results  of  our  vulnerability  tests  show  that  the 
BFV  «s  a  tough,  survtvable  vehicle  far  superior  to  its 
predecessor,  the  M-113.  and  to  the  Soviet  BMP.  As 
threats  to  its  survivabikty  increase,  or  as  technology 
changes,  we  »vul  "product  improve"  the  vehicle,  as  we 
do  wch  al  our  soldiers'  equipment,  if  the  improvements 
are  cost  effective  The  product  improvements  we  now 
plan  for  the  BFV  ^vrlude  a  spaii  hrver  to  reduce  frag¬ 
ment  damage  and  appbque  or  active  armor  to  defeat 
shaped  charge  attack  We  estimate  the  cost  at  less  than 
S75K  per  vehicle 


As  our  soldiers  have  demonstrated  at  the  National 
Training  Center,  which  is  the  best  and  most  demand¬ 
ing  combined  arms  training  center  in  the  world,  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  has  significantly  increased  the 
combat  power  of  battafcon  task  forces,  giving  them  su¬ 
perior  fiexftifay.  security,  and  the  added  kifeng  capa- 
bitoy  to  deal  with  masses  of  enemy  armored  vehicles. 
For  example,  in  one  battle  in  the  desert  at  Fort  Irwin, 
a  BFV  unit  detected  and  destroyed  an  enemy  security 
zone  force  without  slowing  down.  Several  weeks  cart¬ 
er  an  M- 1 13  equipped  unit  spent  several  hours  hatting 
the  enemy  on  a  similar  mission  m  the  same  location. 
Cur  soldiers  want  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  The 
Army  needs  this  vehicle  if  it  is  to  achieve  the  ful  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  heavy  forces  combined  arms  team  centered 
on  the  Ml  Abrams  tank,  and  if  we  are  to  avoid  being 
outclassed  on  the  high  intensity  battlefield.  1  urge  you 
to  give  it  your  ful  support  and  continued  funding. 

Second,  the  Army's  fight  helicopter  fleet  (OH-58. 
AH-1.  and  UH- 1)  in  the  1990s  wil  be  almost  30  years 
old  and  wil  be  vulnerable  to  the  Soviet  threat.  Some 
product  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  fleet  to 
extend  service  kfe  and  improve  capabtkties.  but  unless 
we  begin  fielding  a  replacement  fleet  with  leap  ahead" 
technology  we  shall  be  outclassed  on  the  battlefield. 
Thai's  why  we  need  the  LHX  program.  The  objective 
ts  Co  develop,  quakfy.  and  competitively  procure  an  af¬ 
fordable.  supportable,  and  highly  survtvable  advanced 
technology  hefccopter  system  that  meets  the  operational 
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requirements  of  the  Array  in  the  mid-1990s  and  be¬ 
yond.  The  LHX  will  give  us  a  lightweight.  highly  relia¬ 
ble.  and  e*t>ily  maintained  family  of  advanced 
helicopters 

Third,  as  you  know,  one  of  out  major  shortcomings 
is  the  Lack  of  effective  air  defense  in  the  forward  battle 
area  The  tem?»«6cm  of  the  DIVAD  program  aggra¬ 
vated  this  problem,  creating  a  void  in  our  forward  area 
aor  defenses.  To  protect  our  forward  maneuver  force, 
we  have  developed  •>  "forward  area  counter  air  con¬ 
cept"  which  provides  a  joint  and  combined  arms  solu¬ 
tion  to  a  r<K»d}y  growing  air  threat  On  future  baaiefteids 
we  will  face  in  the  forward  area  increasingly  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  difficult  to  attack  helicopters,  fixed  wing 
aircraft,  and  drones.  Our  concept  requires  a  mix  of 
capabilities-  These  indude  a  combination  of  new 
weapons,  a  fiber  optics  guided  missile  capable  ct  ksS- 
ing  hehcopters  behind  hills,  gun-missile  systems,  com¬ 
mand -and  control  improvements,  and  enhancements 
to  existing  weapons,  including  the  tank.  BFV.  and  ar¬ 
tillery.  Your  support  is  needed  to  get  the  forw  ard  area 
air  defe  nse  program  underway,  otherwise  she  substan¬ 
tial  investment  we  have  made  in  the  Mi.  BFV,  and! 
odter  modem  capabilities  will  be  al  risk 

Fourth,  the  Army  is  family  committed  to  the  revitali¬ 
zation  of  its  Special  Operations  Forces  {SOF)  Readi¬ 
ness  of  our  Active  Component  SOF  has  improved,  and 
Reserve  Component  readiness  is  a  pnority  action  The 
Army  SOF  modernization  action  program  provides  the 
bass  for  our  effort  wtfh  74  issues  that  range  from  in¬ 
creased  force  structure  through  modernized  communi¬ 
cations  capability,  and  improved  sustainafe&ty.  With 
respect  to  command  and  control  of  Army  SOF.  we  are 


developing  a  concept  which  would  improve  the  coot 
dinaticn  of  ail  elements  of  the  force  in  support  of  the 
war  fighting  commanders  in  chief.  Additionally,  the 
Army  has  Initiated  action  among  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  improve  the  overall  m&iary  organization  of  our  SOF. 

Fifth,  we  must  continue  to  modernize  our  chemical 
weapons  so  that  we  can  regain  a  credible  deterrence 
capability  and  progress  in  efforts  to  ban  chemical 
weapons  altogether.  Your  demonstrated  resolve  in  in¬ 
itiating  this  modernization  effort  law  year  has  provided 
the  impetus  for  what  now  appears  to  be  a  more  serious 
interest  -on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  for  pursuing  treaty 
discussions.  We  must  keep  the  pressure  on.  To  that 
end.  the  Army  has  requested  FY87  funds  to  continue 
to  build  binary  production  base  facilities  and  produce 
binary  munitions 

t  have  discussed  the  state  of  the  Total  Army  and  high¬ 
lighted  areas  that  need  special  emphasis  Let  me  con¬ 
clude  by  expressing  my  greatest  concern:  that  we  will 
fat!  to  carry  through  with  the  Army's  modernization 
programs 

We  have  made  much  progress,  but  we  are  far  from 
finished.  Never  before  has  so  much  been  expected  of 
our  Army.  The  threats  posed  by  the  spectrum  of  con 
ffcct  we  face,  ranging  from  terrorism  to  high-intensity 
conflict,  are  both  diverse  and  difficult  We  must  apply 
sufficient  resources  to  meet  our  security  requirements 
On  this  chart,  you  see  the  real  growth  trends  for  the 
Army  since  1970.  It  does  not  show  the  potential  impact 
of  Congressional  action  or  the  Gramm-Rudroan- 
Holtngs  legislation  on  the  1987  budget,  which  com¬ 
pounds  the  problem 
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Three  significant  factors  emerge:  one.  «ve  see  a 
sinusoidal  "rate  of  <powthu  curve  father  than  the  steady- 
state  growth  condition.  A  steady-state  condition  obvi¬ 
ously  eases  planning  and  execution,  as  we  try  to  build 
Army  forces,  and  aBows  mere  cos:  effective  acquisition 
policies-  Two.  we  have  averaged  ‘'negative"  real  tpowih 
over  this  entire  period,  and.  in  fact,  we  lived  off  the 
shelf’  for  most  of  the  1970s.  Third,  in  iscent  years,  we 
see  again  a  negative  trend  in  resources  for  the  Army, 
with  the  effect  of  undercutting  modernization,  readiness, 
and  sustaining  capabilities.  Quality  of  bfe  for  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  their  families  also  will  suffer. 

This  downward  trend  comes  at  a  time  when  we  ate 
only  midway  in  our  modernization  programs,  contrary 


to  the  experience  of  the  other  services  that  started  three 
to  four  years  ahead  of  us  As  of  FY86.  we  will  have 
been  authorized  to  procure  only  two-thirds  of  the  M-  Is. 
Apaches.  Black  Hawks.  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  bys¬ 
tems  and  Patriots  that  we  need,  and  only  one-half  of 
the  BFVs  that  we  need.  In  fact,  only  one-third  of  our 
units  are  modernized  with  this  new  equipment 

We  need  the  support  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the  progress 
made  to  date  The  lessons  of  history  tell  us  that  strong, 
modem,  conventional  forces  enhance  deterrence  and 
raise  the  nuclear  threshold.  With  your  continued  sup¬ 
port.  today's  Army  will  be  ready,  responsive,  and 
responsible  ...  now  and  in  the  future. 


General  UteJrfeom  testified  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  or.  5  December  1985  on  Defense  Or¬ 
ganisation  and  before  the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  on  20  Febru¬ 
ary  1986.  The  statement  before  the  House  Committee  appears  below. 


Statement  before  the 

INVESTIGATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE,  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Washington  IK! 

20  February  1%6 

Defense  Onwnlzatioii 


Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  d  unrig  your 
review  of  our  nation’s  defense  organization. 

My  personal  views  jre  based  on  broad  joint  ex 
potent*  For  fourteen  of  the  part  eighteen  years.  I  have 
served  m  jorfU  assignments  including  duty  as  Deedor 
oi  the  Joint  Staff,  sermndeary  executive  to  the  Secre 
tary  of  Defense,  and  CtNC  of  die  Combined  as  wdl  as 
Utihed  Cctnmandm  the  Repubk  of  Korea  Aho  lat 
vended  d*  Armed  Forces  Staff  Cdfegc  and  the  National 
WaeCoflege  Thus.  I  understand  from  a  variety  of  per 
specs***  many  of  the  problems  which  ate  reviewed  «n 
the  Senate  Aimed  Services  Comma** s  ISASCI  staff 
report,  and  wfuch  also  have  led  so  changes  proposed 
m  the  House  Wl  on  Joint  Owef*  of  Stiff  UCS)  tec* 
gantzanon  I  support  ru»  of  the  changes  tndte  House 
hi  One  provision  I  do  not  agree  weh  conctmi  the 
O epusy  Chaaman  which  i  shall  discuss  laser 


I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  reform,  but  reform 
that  is  evolutionary  rather  than  drastic  in  nature.  Late 
last  year,  the  House  passed  a  JCS  Reorganization  Bl 
that  originated  in  thn  Subcommittee  and  reflected,  in 
many  respects,  your  understanding  that  radical  reor¬ 
ganization  would  be  harmful  to  the  nation's  security  I 
am  encouraged  that  as  w*  draw  closer  to  achievement 
of  a  Defense  Reorganization  Act,  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  Congress  appear  »o  be  taking  care  ic  in¬ 
sure  that  we  preserve  proven  institutions,  soke  actual 
rather  than  aBeged  shortcoming*  while  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  trw  vgrukani  improvements  already  undertaken 
by  die  JCS  themselves.  and.  m  the  end.  rcakze  an  im¬ 
proved  defense  establishment 

h  your  Wiser  to  Secretary  Weinberger,  you  asked  that 
we  come  prepared  jo  discuss  a  inumber  of  detailed  ques¬ 
tions  era  hue  areas  In  dm  brieS  statement,  i  would  tike 
to  share  soaw  general  views  with  you  on  each  is  order 


As  to  the  Untied  and  Specified  Commands,  the  JCS 
initiated  a  iul)  renen  of  the  baste  joint  publication  — 
JCS  Pub  2  — dealing  with  the  organization, 
r etponvbi’ities .  and  authority  of  our  combatant 
commands  JCS  Pub  2  is  a  comprehensive 
documcnt-the  cornerstone  of  jomt  action  fer  the  JCS. 
the  Services,  and  the  combatant  commands  The 
CINCs  are  included  in  our  review,  and  you  wiC  receive 
a  report  on  the  results  from  Secretary  Weinberger 

I  would  not  want  to  prejudice  that  review  with  any 
comments  I  make  today  Nonetheless.  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  tel  you  that  many  of  the  proposals  advanced, 
especially  those  that  give  the  CINCs  more  authority  in 
the  administrate,  logistic,  and  budget  areas,  must  be 
carefuly  weighed  against  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
tie  CINCs  were  estabbsheJ.  namely  to  provide  unified, 
operational  command  over  forces  assigned  from  the 
Services  in  order  to  accomplish  military  missions  As 
you  know,  the  CINCs  focus  is.  and  must  remain .  oper¬ 
ational  war  fighting  and  not  the  fuB  range  of  support 
and  administrative  functions  that  are  the  proper  burden 
of  the  Services  and  military  departments  The  CINCs 
have  fu3  operational  command  ever  forces  assigned  to 
them  which  grves  them  substantial  power  and  authori¬ 
ty  over  resources,  quality  of  people,  organization  of 
forces,  and  activities  of  component  commands. 

You  must  consider  m  any  proposal  that  tasks  the 
combatant  commanders  wah  support  of  programming 
functions  how  much  of  their  time  and  energies  as  w«C 
as  that  of  thee  staffs  wrl  be  spent  on  non-war  fighting 
tasks,  rather  than  on  th  J.  operational  responsfbttties 
mvofvng  jnint  and  coakion  forces  Moreover,  the  Serv¬ 
ers  are  accounsabfe  to  the  Confess  among  other  things 
for  total  program  development,  for  balance  between 
near-term  and  long  term  requeements.  and  for  integra¬ 
tion  of  world  wide  national  vecunty  needs.  CINCs  on 
the  other  hand  focus  on  near-term  regional  require¬ 
ments  of  force  sustanaMiy  and  readiness  Thus,  ga¬ 
ng  CINCs  greater  authority  over  programming  and 
resources  could  erpphasue  near-term  regional  interests 
at  die  expense  of  long-term  total  requirements  and  blur 
the  Servxe*  respooafatoes  as  wef  as  accountafoflty  far 
overall  program  Megra&on  and  balance 

it  <s  mpoiurt  to  take  ful  account  of  the  substantial 
roles  Secretary  Werboget  and  JCS  have  green  t"- 
CtNCs  m  recent  years  to  vssvre  that  fez  war  fighting 
requiements  are  fdy  oradeed  by  fe  Services.  OSD. 
and  the  Congress  The  currere  Defame  Resources 
Board  process  ts  (he  non  comprehensve  review  of 
budget  awes  and  invokes  the  CINCs  more  tiwrou^t- 
h  tfsan  any  other  process  f  ve  teen  «  at£  my  yean  in 
the  Persagon  h  short  I  do  not  brieve  we  should  en¬ 


cumber  die  CINCs  with  authority  in  the  administrative, 
logistics,  or  budget/program  areas 

Your  second  area  of  concern  had  to  do  wish  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  officers  who  perform  joint  duty. 

The  Army  always  has  tried  to  provide  officers  of 
recognized  competence  to  joint  assignments,  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Joint  Staff.  Joint  Staff  officers  frequently  ex¬ 
ceed  the  norms  found  inside  our  own  service.  For 
example,  for  three  years  100  percent  of  the  ekgjbie 
Army  majors  on  the  Joint  Staff  were  selected  for  pro¬ 
motion  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Repeated  tours  of  duty 
in  the  joint  arena  strengthen  the  career  of  Army  officers 
Guidance  to  promotion  boards  makes  this  point  very 
dearly. 

Toward  the  goal  of  upgrading  Joint  Staff  quaky.  I 
support  giving  authority  to  the  Chairman  to  specify  the 
quafifications  needed  by  the  officers  on  the  Joint  Staff. 
Last  year  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pre¬ 
pared  a  House-directed  report  of  the  proposal  for  a 
Joint  Duty  specialty  I  support  the  report's  conclusion 
that  a  joint  ski!  identifier  would  be  preferable.  Joint 
bidets  generaly  requae  functional  spedafists  with  sofed. 
current  service  backgrounds.  not  amply  those  who  have 
had  joint  duty  or  joint  education. 

Regarding  proposals  to  consotdale  staffs  within  the 
miftary  departments,  let  me  say  that  1  support  the  views 
Secretary  Marsh  gave  you.  The  Secretary  and  I  share 
a  very  dose  working  relationship.  VkluaHy  every  day 
he  and  I  consult  on  departmental  matters.  I  seek  hts 
views  and  daemons  on  al  key  matters- 1  abo  keep  him 
informed  on  actions  of  the  JCS  which  impact  on  the 
Army.  I  do  not  see  confusion  in  the  role  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  in  my  mjpowMBet  to  him  un£sr  statute  and 
DOOc&ectives  Nor  do  I  see  any  significant  advantages 
to  be  achieved  through  fit-scale  consotdation  of  our 
staffs.  The  Army  Secretarial  new  has  about  370  mem¬ 
bers  Consequently,  whit  some  further  consofidation 
may  be  possible.  I  do  not  recommend  merger  of  the 
staff. 

Regardfag  defense  agencies,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  they  have  developed  largely  as  a  result  of  efforts 
to  improve  management  and  to  improve  program  as 
wei  as  budget  ninfafey  over  functional  activities.  This 
abo  awuts  in  wartime  support  of  the  CINCs  Whie 
these  functional  activities,  such  as  comrmatications  or 

or  could  be  green  to  a  singfe  Service  department  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  agent.  I  is  not  dear  that  management  efficien¬ 
cy  would  be  betier  titan  marts  wth  the  oarer*  defense 
agencies  Several  of  the  real  benefits  of  defense  agen- 


cies  bes  in  the?  jomtness  which  derives  in  pan  from  man¬ 
ning  with  personnel  from  the  Ser.xes.  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  agencies  must  participate  fully  in  the 
Defense  Resources  Board  process  which  assures  solid 
program  visibility  in  terms  of  balance,  support  to  the 
Service  and  CJNCs.  and  efficiency 

Ail  of  this  ss  not  to  say.  however,  that  further  efficien¬ 
cies  cannot  be  made  in  existing  defense  agencies  Just 
as  we  have  done  with  cuts  in  the  Army  Staff  over  the 
past  two  years,  some  consolidation  of  effort  and  fur¬ 
ther  manpower  efficiencies  probably  could  be  made  I 
do  not  support  the  House  bill  that  would  eliminate  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  and  Defense  Contract  Au¬ 
diting  Agency,  both  of  which  achieve  efficiencies  in  per¬ 
forming  needed  common  functions  for  the  Services  It 
would  be  particularly  harmful  to  disestablish  these  agen¬ 
cies  and  cause  the  Services  to  reassume  the?  functions 
with  no  increase  in  manpower. 

I  also  do  not  support  the  proposal  to  create  a  new 
special  operations  agency  Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  strengthening  the  Special  Oper¬ 
ations  Forces  (SOF")  Army  SOF  (Total  Army!  have 
grown  from  a  strength  of  19.500  in  1982  to  24.200  in 
the  1987  Budget,  and  resource  allocations  have  grown 
from  $254  million  in  1982  to  $552  million  in  the  1987 
Budget  We  have  organized  a  Special  Operations  Com¬ 
mand  under  a  major  general  to  assure  solid  oversight 
cf  SOF  programs  and  operational  activities  Thus,  anew 
agency  is  not  needed  given  the  initiatives  taken  within 
DOD  w  recent  years  to  improve  Special  Operations 
capahkties  The  creation  cf  such  an  agency,  in  my  view, 
could  complicate  SOF  wartime  support  to  the  CLNCs 
and  detract  from  service  responsibilities  as  well  as  ac¬ 
countably  for  strengthening  SOF  capabtLti<s. 

1  have  shared  my  views  on  the  SASC  draft  reorgani¬ 
zation  balm  a  letter  which  1  would  W  happy  to  provide 
for  the  record  The  draft  be!  was  an  improvement  on 
the  extensive  report  published  by  the  SASC  staff  last 
October,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  JCS  provisions 
However,  the  bi  contained  a  number  of  provisions  that 
9  bebeve  would  be  less  than  helpful  For  example .  while 
enhancing  the  role  of  the  Chaiitnan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  which  E  support,  n  did  not  sufficiently  provide 
for  the  retention  of  the  corporate  nature  of  the  JCS  or 


of  their  advice  I  would  hope  that  the  final  bill  would 
make  dear  the  Chairman's  responsibility  to  consult  with 
the  JCS  and  to  cany  out  his  duties  on  behalf  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  body 

The  final  bill  also  should  permit  the  JCS  to  retain  the 
current  practice  of  quarterly  rotation  among  the  Chiefs 
of  the  role  of  Acting  Chairman.  I  have  worked  with 
other  practices  when  1  was  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff 
and  senior  military  executive  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  The  Acting  Chairman's  role  requires  that  the 
Service  Chiefs  become  more  deeply  involved  in  joint 
affairs  and  the  national  security  decision  making 
process  Fulfilling  this  important  responsibility  has  made 
me  a  better  Service  Chief  and  a  better  member  of  the 
JCS.  leading  I  believe  to  providing  better  military  ad¬ 
vice  for  our  superiors,  to  support  better  the  CINCs.  and 
to  more  "jointness  .**  if  we  are  serious  about  making  the 
JCS  more  joint,  and  I  know  we  are.  then  the  Acting 
Chairman's  role  is  a  crucial  element  in  the  maturation 
process. 

Increased  duties  of  the  Chairman  may  make  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  assign  him  a  Vice  Chairman.  I  supported  this 
concept  six  years  ago  during  my  tenure  as  Director  of 
the  Joint  Staff,  but  i  did  not  then,  nor  do  3  now.  advo¬ 
cate  that  the  Vice  Chairman  replace  the  CJCS  during 
h«  absence-  A  Vice  Chairman,  for  the  reasons  cited 
above,  should  not  become  Acting  Chairman  in  the 
Chairman's  absence,  but  he  could  aid  very  considera¬ 
bly  the  Chairman  in  such  areas  as  enhancing  the  Joint 
Staff s  capabilities  to  review  contingency  planning;  to 
perform  resource  analysis,  to  formulate  planning, 
programming,  and  budgeting  recommendations:  and 
to  work  with  the  CINCs'  staffs  on  their  resource  priori¬ 
ties  Addoonaly.  he  could  head  the  Joint  Requirements 
and  Management  Board  and  oversee  major  roobAza- 
tion  exercises  such  as  “Nifty  Nugget"  conducted  m  1979 
and  periodicafiy  since  then 

My  previous  comments  indicate  my  key  concerns 
regarding  the  draft  SASC  bill  s  provisions  for  the  com¬ 
batant  commands  and  mikary  departments  I  would  be 
glad  to  address  spec  Ac  questions  you  may  have  today 
I  would  also  lake  to  offer  to  you  full  cooperation  and 
that  cf  the  Army  Staff  in  the  important  work  you  ate 
undertaking  over  the  corning  weeks.  Thank  you. 
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Address  to  the 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  CLASSMEN 

Uodted  States  Mka>  Academy 
16  Apni  1986 

Fighting  and  Winning 


It's  a  special  pleasure  to  return  to  West  Point  to  ad' 
dress  you  future  professional  soldiers  about  "fight¬ 
ing  and  winning." !  want  to  share  some  thoughts  with 
you  that  I  have  developed  over  almost  thirty-six  years 
of  commissioned  service. 

Although  Army  forces  are  not  involved,  events  of  re¬ 
cent  days  highlight  the  role  of  military  power  in  assur¬ 
ing  our  security  interests.  It's  obvious  that  being  able  to 
"fight  and  win"  contributes  to  the  effectiveness  of  mili¬ 
tary  power  in  terms  of  deterrence  as  well  as  execution 
of  operations. 

I  want  to  sper  d  my  time  with  you  this  evening  ms- 
cussing  leadership  and  values  as  they  relate  to  the  art 
of  war —the  kind  of  leadership  that  wil  allow  us  to  win 
if  we  are  called  upon  to  fight,  as  weU  you  might  given 
the  lessons  of  history  and  the  uncertain  world  in  which 
we  live 

Leadership  is  the  most  important  factor  in  practicing 
the  art  of  war  and  determines  whether  or  not  our  Army 
wifl  be  just  good  or  great  Because  our  business  as 
officers— as  leaders  — is  soldiers,  leadership  makes  the 
difference  m  (he  profession  you  art  about  to  join.  You r 
soldiers  wil  be  the  most  important  ingredient  of  the 
combat  power  you  wtl  have  at  your  calf.  How  you  lead 
these  soldiers  is  critical  because,  as  you  rise  in  rank  and 
authority,  you  wil  place  greater  numbers  of  them  at  risk 
by  the  orders  you  give. 

John  Masters.  in  his  book.  The  Road  Past  Hondo-, 
lay.  iecafa'3  his  command  m  Burma,  wrote:  “The  won 
derful  thing  about  soldiers,  is  that  they  wil  pet  mV 

airman  a  fair  and  just  time  to  prove  himself,  prodded 
he  tkxt  hi$  best.  After  that  they  wd  take  almost  any¬ 
thing; do  almost  anything,  for  a  competent  commander 
who  combines  pride  in  himse&l  and  in  them  with  a 
humble  recognition  of  his  privilege  in  commanding 
them  "  Translated,  that  means  that  soldiers  can  see  a 
phony  and  staeM  him  even  Quicker. 


As  an  officer  and  as  Chief  of  Staff.  I  have  placed  abid¬ 
ing  emphasis  on  soldiers  and  on  those  programs  that 
enhance  the  spirit  of  the  Army —the  warrior  spirit— that 
the  German  philosopher  Carl  von  Clausewitz  felt 
"permeates  war  as  a  whole."  The  metaphor  he  used 
was  a  sword,  in  which  "the  physical  factors  seem  little 
more  than  the  wooden  hih.  while  the  moral  factors  (the 
spirit)  are  the  precious  metal,  the  real  weapon,  die 
finely-honed  blade." 

With  this  as  background.  I  want  to  offer  you  several 
insights  that  should  help  as  you  prepare  yourselves  for 
the  ultimate  test  of  the  military  profession:  combat. 

The  first  insight  you  must  understand  as  you  lead 
your  soldiers  is  that  you  are  practicing  an  art.  Although 
the  profession  of  arms  encompasses  both  art  and 
science,  on  the  battlefield,  the  art  of  war  is  eU  impor¬ 
tant.  George  Patton  concluded  the  same  thing:  he  said 
that  "Wars  may  be  fought  with  weapons,  but  they  ate 
won  by  men." 

There's  been  debate  over  the  years  about  whether 
the  profession  of  arms  is  an  art  or  science.  I  think  that 
the  people  who  have  been  involved  in  that  debate  have 
missed  the  point.  Fighting  and  winning  will  require  the 
very  best  'f  both  the  art  and  the  science  of  war.  You 
mwi  eu'icate  yxxirself  so  that  you  wil  be  able  to  master 
both  aspects  of  your  future  profession. 

Science,  among  other  things,  has  spawned  miktary 
technology —the  tiger  of  technology.  Today,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Arm;,*  is  using  productivity-enhancing  technol¬ 
ogy.  such  as  Mobile  Subscribe;  Equipment— ceiuiar 
telephones— to  conserve  manpower  and  to  convert  it 
to  combat  power.  Simulators,  such  as  the  Multiple  In¬ 
tegrated  Laser  Engagement  System  (MILES),  add  teal* 
tan  to  training. 

Moreover,  technology  has  increased  the  lethality  as 
w*c8  at  nfahiey  of  our  weapons  'V^Tpfmt  and  imwrim 
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As  a  result,  all  branches  of  the  Army— from  military  in¬ 
telligence  to  communications  and  automation  to  medi¬ 
cal  and  combat  arms—  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
technological  advances.  At  the  same  time,  in  each  of 
these  specialties  or  areas,  the  art  of  war  goes  beyond 
science.  Regardless  of  the  impact  of  technology  or 
scientific  analysis,  for  commanders  there  is  an  art  to  the 
assessment  and  weighing  of  such  factors  as  mission, 
enemy,  terrain,  time,  and  die  troops  available.  For  the 
infantryman,  there's  more  an  than  science  in  executing 
the  last  100  yards  of  an  assault. 

The  commander's  or  leader's  estimate  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  decision  mailing  caE  for  solid  judgement  and 
even  for  intuition,  what  Napoleon  caled  coup  d’oeil  or 
"st  oke  of  the  eye  "  There  is  an  art  to  the  tuning  of  key 
decisions,  to  die  commitment  of  the  reserve  force,  and 
to  the  allocation  of  resources.  Finally,  there  is  an  art  to 
assessing  the  intent  of  the  enemy  and  even  of  your  own 
commander.  Above  aH  else,  as  I  have  indicated, 
leadership— that  quality  that  makes  a  difference  in  aM 
of  our  enterprises— is  more  art  than  science 

The  primacy  of  the  art  of  war  came  home  dramati¬ 
cally  to  General  Dwight  D  Eisenhower  as  he  grappled 
with  the  decision  of  when  to  launch  the  invasion  of 
Normandy— a  decision  based  upon  die  inexact  science 
of  meteorology.  Or.  the  morning  of  5  dune,  as  the  rain 
beat  down  upon  his  headquarters  at  Southwick  House. 
England,  he  had  to  gamble  on  a  break  in  the  storm  that 
his  chief  weatherman.  RAF  Group  Captain  J.M.  Stagg. 
had  predicted. 

A;  Synreme  Commander,  the  decision  affecting  the 
fate  of  milnns  of  people  was  his  alone.  With  only  a 
long  range  weather  prediction  and  h»  personal  judge¬ 
ment.  Ike  said  quietly.  "O.K.let'sgo."  and  go  they  did. 
The  troops  of  the  Aikcd  armada  waded  ashcr e  at  Nor¬ 
mandy  on  6  June  1944 

Science  had  hdped  to  a  point,  but  the  detition  that 
launched  five  thousand  ships,  hundreds  of  airplanes, 
and  thousands  of  men  ultarrusrly  depended  on  the  anal 
ys«,  moral  courage,  understand**]  of  other  men,  and 
the  judgement  of  one  man— the  commander  That 
weight  of  responsto&fy  for  soldiers'  trues  and  destinies 
wd  soon  test  upon  you.  as  you  become  smal  uni  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Army. 

The  second  insight  is  that  to  be  protesrionaly  com¬ 
petent  one  must  understand  the  framework,  the  thtea 


broad  divisions  of  activity,  by  which  we  conduct  war: 
strategy,  the  operational  level  of  war.  and  tactics  Our 
ability  to  win  in  combat  will  depend  upon  the  way  we 
practice  die  art  of  war  at  each  of  these  levels.  Now  this 
may  seem  like  pretty  heady  stuff  tor  cadets,  but  you 
need  to  develop  the  habit  now  of  thinking  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  yout  daily  activity.  As  junior  officers, 
you  must  understand  the  commanders'  intent  at  least 
two  echelons  higher  so  that  you  know  the  tactical  ends 
they  seek.  You  must  hone  your  skills  and  your  intellect 
so  that  you  are  prepared  to  accept  greater  responsibili¬ 
ties.  however  unexpected,  when  they  come  your  way. 

As  you  know,  die  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  help  shape 
the  military  strategy  of  the  United  States.  In  our 
democratic  system  of  government,  military  profession¬ 
als  rightfuly  respond  to  the  guidance  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  paraphrased  the  German  philosopher  of 
war  Carl  von  Qausewitz  in  his  recent  speech  on  tow- 
intensity  warfare:  The  military  is  an  instrument  of  the 
national  will,  and  not  a  substitute  for  it." 

Consequently,  the  milfoiy  strategy  we  derive  from 
nabonal  security  objectives  must  protect  our  national  *v 
leiests  and  those  of  our  Ales.  MAtary  strategy  thus  sets 
the  fundamental  conditions  for  military  operations  by 
establishing  goals,  assigning  forces,  providing  assets, 
and  imposing  conditions  on  the  use  of  force. 

MAtary  strategy  in  turn  shapes  the  next  lower  level 
of  warfare— the  operational  lewd— which  indudes  thea¬ 
ters.  army  groups,  and  field  armies.  This  level  is  both 
joint—  muki-sMvice— and  combined  or  coalition;  it  is 
the  level  at  which  senior  leaders  must  be  able  to  de¬ 
sign.  organise,  and  conduct  major  operations  and  cam¬ 
paigns  that  achieve  strategic  goats 

The  operational  level  of  war  requires  vision,  the  abAty 
as  wd  as  capacity  to  anticipate,  a  careful  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  relationship  of  means  to  ends,  and  effective 
cooperation  with,  as  w«S  as  utikution  of  combat  pow¬ 
er  of.  sister  services  and  afces  It  also  shapes  tactics. 
You.  as  future  junior  officers,  need  to  understand 
enough  of  the  operational  level  of  war  so  that  you  can 
see  that  there  is  a  coherence  and  broad  purpose  to  tac¬ 
tical  operations  and  battles  in  which  you  may  be  in¬ 
volved 

The  final  levd  of  war  is  mow  familiar— that  of  tactics 
—smal  unx  operations-  Tacocs  involve  the  operations 
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by  which  divisions  and  smaler  units  translate  combined 
aims  combat  power  into  successful  battles  or  maneu¬ 
vers  Tactics  bring  success  by  slowing  units  to  dose  with 
and  destroy  the  enemy:  by  applying  fire  support  from 
the  amttery.  the  air.  or  sea  to  facilitate  and  exploit  that 
advantage:  and  by  sustaining  friendly  forces  with  sup¬ 
plies  and  materiel  prior  to.  during,  and  after  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  enemy 

The  third  insight  that  1  have  to  offer  is  that  effective 
tactics  in  combat  and  in  training  depend  on  principles. 
Let  me  iMustrate  how  al  of  this  relates  to  fighting  and 
winning  with  a  personal  story  from  Vietnam.  The  5th 
Battalion.  7th  Cavalry  of  the  1st  Cavaby  Division 
received  the  mission  in  the  fab  of  1967  to  ward  off  am¬ 
bushes  along  a  particularly  vulnerable  segment  of  High¬ 
way  19.  This  major  resupply  route  ran  from  the  coast 
of  South  Vietnam  westward  over  the  mountains  into 
the  provincial  capital  of  Kontum  in  the  Central 
Highlands. 

About  noon  one  day,  one  of  the  battalion  outposts 
reported  that  a  “Rome"  plow— a  large  armored  bull 
doner  made  m  Rome.  Georgia— clearing  brush  near  the 
highway,  had  been  hit  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  mine 
or  a  rocket  The  operator's  report.  Uce  many  first  reports 
from  the  battlefield,  was  emotional,  incomplete,  and 
partly  wrong.  Yet  it  was  al  that  I  had  to  go  on  as  a  ba¬ 
sis  for  taking  action. 

Based  on  this  fragmentary  information.  I  immediately 
left  the  division  base  camp  at  An  Khe  and  put  into  ac¬ 
tion  a  counter  ambush  plan.  Three  nfle  companies, 
which  were  in  various  sttges  of  alert,  began  immediate 
hcfccopter  lift  to  the  scene  of  the  attack,  about  15 
minutes  flying  time  away. 

From  the  command  and  control  helicopter  over  the 
area.  I  gave  fragmentary  orders  to  my  company  com¬ 
manders  now  in  the  air.  1  was  also  able  to  pick  out  land¬ 
ing  aones  and  prepare  them  with  arbleiy  and  airstrikes. 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  enemy  unit's  site  or  whether  it 
would  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  attack,  but  I  suspected 
that  the  enemy  would  be  trying  to  escape  since  the 
'Home"  plow  had  in  the  course  of  its  dealing  work 
probably  dtstuibed  an  ambush  plan. 

Within  an  hour  of  thf  initial  report  of  attack,  die  rifle 
companies  were  on  the  ground  and  fighting  with  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  Fighting  was  intense  at  point  blank 
range,  and  there  was  some  hand  to  hand  combat  The 
fury  lasted  only  a  lew  minutes  After  it  was  over,  the 
battafcon  had  captured  or  kiied  about  two  dozen  North 


Vietnamese  at  a  cost  of  two  U.S.  killed  and  several 
wounded.  1  landed  to  assess  the  results  and  to  extract 
the  prisoners  for  rapid  interrogation. 

As  I  ran  from  my  hdicopcer  to  the  location  where  the 
prisoners  had  been  reported.  I  found  several  soldiers 
beating  the  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  with  rifle  butts. 
They  were  enraged  over  the  death  a  few  moments  eari- 
er  of  their  platoon  leader,  who  had  been  shot  in  the 
forehead.  I  stopped  the  beatings  and  began  to  move 
the  prisoners  down  to  the  road  about  50  meters  away 
for  evacuation  in  my  helicopter  so  they  could  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Automatic  weapons  fire  suddenly  erupted  from 
the  berms  formed  by  brush  the  Rome  plows  had  pushed 
into  the  woodkne. 

A  dozen  or  so  of  us  were  pinned  down  in  the  open 
for  several  minutes,  and  nobody  seemed  to  know  what 
to  do.  We  were  immobilized  and  numbed  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  Realtor*)  that  an  additional  sweep  of  the 
berms  was  necessary  1  crawled  to  the  road,  assembled 
a  reserve  platoon,  and  directed  an  assault  on  the  area 
from  which  the  fire  was  coming.  This  attack  eventualy 
ended  al  of  the  fighting. 

There  are.  I  believe,  at  least  six  principles  to  be 
derived  from  this  brief  narrative  of  a  type  of  fight  that 
probabiy  was  replicated  many,  many  times  in  Vietnam 
as  infantry  soldiers  using  fcft  hekeopters.  gunships.  ar- 
tilery,  and  fighter  aircraft  dosed  with  the  enemy.  Con¬ 
sider  these  principles  for  your  professional  kit  bag  so 
that  you  may  use  them  to  win.  Continue  to  read  mik- 
tary  history  so  you  can  augment  them. 

The  first  relates  to  information.  Frequently.  H  not 
universally,  on  the  battlefield,  you  w«l  lack  complete 
intcttgence.  As  leaders,  you  must  Icam  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  with  as  much  information  as  you  may  have  avail¬ 
able.  If  you  try  to  wait  for  a  complete  nicturc.  you  wil 
be  unable  to  make  a  decision.  Despite  al  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  communications  and  al  source  inidigence  sys¬ 
tems  available  to  us.  we  must  leant  to  live  with  an 
incomplete  knowledge  of  the  battlefield.  Thus,  we  must 
leant  how.  eiwel  as  when,  to  take  decisive  actions  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances. 

I  didn't  watt  for  complete  information  about  what  had 
happened  to  the  "Rome"  plow  i  reacted  rapidly  and 
violently  on  the  assumption  that  flic  plow  had  stum¬ 
bled  into  an  enemy  element.  The  plow  had.  in  (act. 
been  hit  with  a  B-40  rocket  fired  by  two  enemy  soldies 
lying  in  the  deep  grass  only  a  few  yards  away 
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Second,  during  a  battlefield  fight,  you  must  antici¬ 
pate  unpredictable  behavior  by  your  soldiers,  paiticu 
lariy  when  they  ere  within  rifle  or  rpenade  range  of  the 
enemy  Fear.  rage,  shock,  confusion,  fatigue— aK  can 
contribute  to  a  psychological  state  that  can  undermine 
a  unit's  capacity  to  cany  out  a  mission.  My  example  por¬ 
trays  the  rage  of  soldiers  who  had  just  lost  a  trussed  pla¬ 
toon  leader.  h  also  ilustrates  the  confusion  and  numbing 
inaction  of  soldiers  suddenly  pinned  down  in  the  open 
by  enemy  fire  cracking  over  their  heads  and  locking  up 
dust  around  them. 

Training,  cohesive  ness,  discipline,  solid,  steady 
leadership  at  ail  levels,  and.  of  course,  prior  bailie  test¬ 
ing  can  help  mitigate  the  potential  for  adverse  effects. 
As  a  platoon  leader,  you  fust  can't  shout  orders  in  those 
circumstances  and  expect  things  to  happen.  You  have 
to  make  things  happen'.  You  afco  have  to  work  in  peace¬ 
time  to  make  your  soldiers  confident  of  their  leadership, 
their  weapons,  end  their  buddies  so  that  they  wil  be 
able  to  survive  under  terrible  circumstances.  That's  what 
leader  bonding  and  unit  cohesion  are  all  about. 

Third,  resourcefulness  and  improvisation  are  a  must 
on  the  baolefietd  Unforeseen  developments  often  lead 
to  mission  or  task  type  orders  in  fragmentary .  oral  form 
and  necessitate  a  wi&sgness  to  make  changes  in  plans. 
This  does  not  mean  that  you  should  plan  to  “wing  it” 
in  battle  without  thorough  planning  or  preparation 
ahead  of  time  On  the  contrary,  proper  planning  and 
preparation  wiM  help  insure  good  performance,  but  a 
decisive  leader  or  commander  is  always  prepared  to 
alter  plans  as  necessary. 

Fourth,  where  you  as  a  leader  place  yourself  on  the 
battlefield  may  be  crucial  to  success  There  always  wil 
be  the  temptation  for  personal  reconmistancc  or  foe  get¬ 
ting  into  the  “heat  of  action"  yourself.  Sometimes  that 
«  necessary  to  inspire  soldiers  and  to  influence  action 
in  a  decisive  way  But  there  «  also  the  danger  of  being 
pinned  down  and  getting  "out  of  touch'"  with  the  over¬ 
all  situation ,  thereby  losing  the  chance  for  decisive  ac¬ 
tion  to  influence  the  ouetaM  fight.  The  study  of  military 
history,  solid  training,  and  thorough  professional 
grounding  can  help  develop  the  sense  of  timing  tor  a 
leader  or  commander  to  know  how  and  when  he  can 
influence  the  battle  by  his  physical  presence. 

Fifth,  even  at  die  platoon  level,  you  must  think  about 
the  combined  arms  capabdeies  available  to  you  leaked 
upon  tactical  aer.  artlery.  helicopter  gunships.  hekeopter 
Ut.  and  mlantiy  weapons,  as  wefl  as  maneuver,  to 


achieve  my  objectives.  Commanders,  beginning  at  the 
company  level  and  particularly  at  the  battalion  level, 
roust  train  to  use  al  the  combined  arms  capabilities  atvail- 
able  to  diem,  especially  firepower,  so  that  they  can  ac¬ 
quire  confidence  in  how  to  control  them  An  air  strike 
or  the  fires  from  a  battery  of  field  artilery  may  provide 
the  margin  of  success  in  a  fire  fight. 

Finally,  you  must  train  your  soldiers  for  combat  and 
its  support.  You  must  build  up  their  physical  stamina 
and  mental  toughness.  Wei  rehearsed  bane  drifls  at  the 
squad  and  platoon  level  enable  leaders  and  com 
manders  to  put  into  action  quickly  a  plan  of  operations 
such  as  one  might  encounter  in  a  meeting  engagement 

In  my  example,  time  was  of  the  essence  if  the  ene¬ 
my  were  to  be  attacked  before  they  escaped;  hence, 
there  was  no  time  for  personal  reconnaissance  other 
than  a  few  minutes  to  grasp  the  situation  from  die  air 
while  enroute  to  landing  aones  I  had  designated.  Once 
on  the  ground,  units  went  into  action  immediately  with 
fire  teams,  squads,  and  platoons  using  rehearsed  bat¬ 
tle  drils.  Since  die  batde  drib  were  second  nature,  the 
soldiers  needed  to  know  only  die  directions  for  attack, 
their  flank  units,  their  objectives,  and  the  locations  of 
their  leaders. 

Think  about  these  six  principles,  and  apply  them  as 
you  face  lough  situations  during  your  service.  Your 
McaS  of  these  and  other  valuable  tenets  could  make  the 
difference  between  winning  or  losing  in  a  future  en¬ 
gagement. 

By  way  of  dosing,  I  want  to  offer  a  fourth  insight 
about  readership:  effective  leadership  and  our  profes¬ 
sion  must  rest  on  the  bedrock  of  values.  Values  are  so 
important  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and !  chow 
them  to  be  the  focus  of  the  Army's  theme  for  1966. 
We  in  the  Army— both  in  peace  and  war  —must  have 
solid,  ethical  foundations  so  that  we  can  capdalire  on 
the  human  strength  of  character 

We  want  to  strengthen  the  Army  Educ— loyalty  to 
the  institution,  loyalty  to  the  unit,  selfless  service,  and 
personal  rmponsbikiy.  We  went  to  strengthen  personal 
values,  what  we  cal  the  four  “C$”.  or  competence, 
courage,  condor,  and  commitment.  There  are  similar 
values  in  the  commissions  you  wil  receive;  “reposing 
special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  atxkties.  valor,  patri¬ 
otism,  and  fidehy”  And.  we  want  to  strengthen  integri¬ 
ty.  perhaps  dee  most  important  value  for  us  in  the 
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rreltary.  and  for  you  in  your  honor  code.  These  arr  the 
con  values  for  both  the  Aimy  as  an  institution  and  for 
the  individual.  which  wil  strengthen  our  aptMtits. 
strengthen  our  bonding  to  one  another  including  fami¬ 
lies.  and  strengthen  our  commitment  to  a  higher  cafeng. 

Td  Uce  to  share  a  1010  with  you  from  an  Army  wife 
who  lost  her  husband  at  Gander.  Newfoundland. 

Let  me  thtnk  you  (or  myself.  for  *8  the  wives 
and  tamiies  of  our  dear  falen  Eagles,  for  the 
film  Eagles  themselves,  but  most  of  al  for  my 
lire  husband,  for  sharing  with  us  in  our  rpief  and 
sorrow  ...  and  for  the  tribute  you  paid  turn  after 
his  death. 

Rudy  was  a  profcstional  soldier  who  loved 
what  he  was  doing  He  was  very  proud  of  his 
two  tons  as  a  captain  of  Cobra  gunships  in 
Vietnam  and  recendy  of  his  three  touts  with  the 
MFO  in  the  Sinai. 

1  was.  |  am.  and  I  alwaye  wai  be  very  proud 


that  my  husband  was  a  professional  soldier  ... 
and  a  damn  good  one. 


Doesn’t  her  letter  speak  to  us  of  values?  Out  of  die 
depth  of  grief,  her  letter  speaks  to  us  of  inner  strength. 
Her  letter  speaks  of  patriotism  and  pride  in  her 
husband’s  commitment  to  service— a  commitment 
above  self. 

Let  her  letter  serve  to  remind  you  that,  because  our 
prafesrion  involves  human  beings,  leadership  makes  the 
difference  in  the  ait  of  war  and  in  the  outcome  of 
combat;  leadership  wil  determine  whether  we  win  or 
whether  we  lose.  Leadership  makes  the  difference 
between  a  good  unit  and  a  (peat  unit. 

Let  this  Army  family  member's  inner  strength  and 
commitment  serve  as  a  standard  for  each  of  you  as  you 
embark  as  titfeens  in  this  rpeat  and  free  nation  which 
we  have  the  honor  to  serve,  and  in  which  we  have  the 
privilege  to  live. 


Ad&tra  At  tfae 

NORTHEAST  ASIA  COUNCIL  MEETING 
CENTER  FOR  STRATEGIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 


Georgetown  Univanity 
Monday.  5  May  1966 

1km  Strategic  Context  of  Nortfcoaot  Asia: 

1km  Ualtad  States  Array  awl  the  Republic  of  Korea 


Over  the  yean,  die  United  States  has  succesefuiy 
nurtured  fundamental  and  lading  bdateral  rderion- 
shfpe  with  our  Ales  in  Northeast  Asia.  These  relation- 
ships  are  based  on  shared  strategic  interests.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  which  I 
wS  devote  moil  of  my  attention  today. 

Because  of  its  critical  location.  Northeast  Asia  is  a 
region  where  the  mAtaiy.  political,  and  economic  in- 
tennis  of  die  United  States,  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Japan.  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union  converge.  The 
economic  dynamism  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
Japan,  and  dm  opening  of  China  to  economic  millions 


in  al.  The  result  is  a  growing  global  interest  in.  «id  a 
greater  dependence  on.  that  region  of  the  world  .  Main- 
brining  peace  and  stability  in  Northeast  Asia  is  thus  a 
vital  concern  to  the  United  Stales  as  wei  as  other  na¬ 
tions  concerned  about  world  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  a  dear  interest  ki  the 
region  diet  is  reflected  in  the  disposition  and  modtmi- 
rebec  of  its  armed  forces.  One-third  of  Soviet  land 
forces  are  oriented  agsttut  Northeast  Asia,  end  over  half 
of  its  naval  forces  are  now  m  die  Pacific  Then  exorcise 
activity  has  increased  in  Northeast  Asia  The  Soviets 
maintain  more  than  SO  divisions  in  die  Far  Cast,  sup¬ 
ported  by  more  than  40  regiments  of  tactical  aircraft. 


The  Pacific  Ocean  fleet  is  the  largest  in  the  Soviet 
Navy.  The  U  S  and  our  Northeast  Asian  Allies  play 
a  major  role  in  countering  the  potential  influence  of  this 
growing  threat. 

Our  strategic  objectives  recognize  the  realities  im¬ 
posed  by  geographic  and  economic  factors  and  the 
Soviet  threat.  With  our  global  strategy  we  seek  to  deter 
conflict,  while  protecting  the  U  S  and  our  Allies  We 
seek  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  in  a  region  where 
the  national  interests  of  the  various  powers  have,  in  the 
past.  come  into  conflict  Moreover,  the  formation  of  an 
intra-regiona!  coalition  remains  elusive  By  maintain¬ 
ing  and  improving  our  relationships  with  our  Allies  and 
with  China,  we  wiH.  however,  continue  to  deter  Soviet 
aggression  and  coercion. 

The  increasing  Soviet  threat  and  U  S  objectives  have 
formed  the  strategic  context  for  the  situation  that  faces 
the  Repubbc  of  Korea  today.  Although  a  stalemate  ex¬ 
ists  between  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  those  of  the  communist  stale  to  its  north,  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Korea  t$  the  most  likely  flashpoint  for  conflict 
in  the  region  As  a  strategic  nexus  of  East  Asia,  it  has 
served  as  both  a  cultural  bridge'  and  an  arena  of  com¬ 
petition  and  conflict  in  the  past  century  This  will  be  a 
particularly  dangerous  time  given  the  upcoming  Asian 
Games  and  the  Olympics  of  1988.  I  dw  is  not  on  the 
side  of  North  Korea. 

North  Korea  has  chosen  to  isolate  ttsci  from  die  world 
and  lives  in  a  state  of  xenophobia.  The  cult  cf  the  per¬ 
sonally  t$  so  intense  that  Kim  U-Sung  its  presented  to 
the  people  as  virtually  a  god  and  the  son  of  god  Kim 
Chang  U  has  been  designated  By  consistently  spend 
mg  20  25  percent  of  its  gross  national  product  on  the 
militaiy.  North  Korea  has  traded  away  the  benefits  of 
economic  growth  in  favor  of  militaiy  growth  The 
North  s  economy  is  stagnant  and  struggling  with  the 
shortages,  dislocations  and  mefhoencies  which  charac- 
teriae  aX  command  economies  The  vast  majority  of 
North  Koreans  have  no  opportunity  to  exert tse  basic 
human  tights  nor  participate  in  the  daemons  that  shape 
thee  lives 

North  Korea  constitutes  a  serious  military  threat  to 
thestabAtyof  Northeast  Asia  It  continue*  to  build  and 
modernize  a  mtfctary  force  that  far  exceeds  its  legitimate 
defensive  needs  The  North  Korean  Army  numbers 
880.000  out  of  a  population  of  about  20  milfeon  It  has 
been  modernized  over  the  past  five  yeais  with  respect 
•o  mobiky,  firepower,  and  weaponry.  A  significant  pet 
centagc  of  this  farce  js  concentrated  along  the  DM2  and 
is  capable  of  launching  a  nu*e*  attack  weh  ktk?  warning 


By  contrast,  the  South  Korean  people  can  be  proud 
of  their  achievements.  The  Repdbfic  of  Korea  has  deariy 
established  itself  as  a  member  of  the  free  world  with  an 
infemationaly  oriented  society  and  economy.  Further¬ 
more.  it  emerged  from  the  ravages  of  war  and  built  one 
of  the  strongest  economies  in  the  world,  in  truth  an 
"economic  miracle." 

From  the  Republic  of  Korea's  economic  rebuilding 
has  emerged  one  of  the  most  professional  and  ready 
armies  in  the  world.  For  more  than  30  years,  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  have  deterred  North  Korean  aggression.  Our 
governments  have  affirmed  numerous  times  that  the 
security  of  the  Repubbc  of  Korea  is  vital  to  the  peace 
and  stability  of  Northeast  Asia  Furthermore,  the  U  S 
has  reiterated  its  firm  commitment  to  assist  the  South 
Koreans  in  repeitog  any  armed  attack  against  them. 

With  US  assistance,  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  re¬ 
mained  patient  and  stalwart  in  the  face  of  threats  and 
unfriendly  actions  by  the  North.  Despite  terrorist  bomb¬ 
ings.  constant  attempts  at  infiltration,  and  continuing 
public  challenges,  the  South  Korean  people  continue 
to  maintain  the  peace  They  do  so  by  building  strong 
rruleary  forces  that  deter  war  and  by  displaying  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  settle  problems  through  diplomacy 

The  U  S  Army  has  been  a  resolute  partner  during 
this  critical  period  of  revitalization  We  me  pursuing  a 
number  of  initiatives  drat  wi  contribute  to  increased  mili¬ 
tary  capability  and.  therefore,  wiH  enhance  deterrence 
from  both  a  global  and  regional  point  of  view 

First.  w«  are  improving  our  abJtfy  to  participate  with 
our  Allies  in  joint  and  combined  operations  Since  the 
region  is  a  a  mixture  of  land  and  seas,  we  are  molding 
our  actions  and  plans  with  our  sitter  services  and  our 
Mies  in  Northeast  Asia  Our  tflorts  manifest  themselves 
m  peacetime  cooperation  and  rodfcuy  energies  both  on 
the  peninsula  and  nearby 

Each  year  we  move  significant  forces  to  Korea  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  "TEAM  SPIRIT.”  the  largest  exercise  in  the 
world,  involving  about  200.uG0  ROK  and  U  S  forces 
With  Japan,  we  expect  to  build  on  die  success  we’ve 
enjoyed  in  the  Y AMA  SAKURA,  ORIENT  SHIELD, 
and  FOREST  BLALE  series  of  exercise s  As  e  result 
of  these  exercises,  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Japan  are 
more  cquiably  sharing  the  burden  of  defense  weh  the 
U.S.  through  our  bilateral  security  treaties. 

Our  second  major  initiative  is  to  approve  the  cope- 
buey  of  Army  forces  to  respond  to  aggression  m  North- 
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east  Asia  You  a?«  all  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  moving 
ground  forces  to  a  region  6.000  miles  from  mainland 
America  This  difficulty  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  only  one  Army  division  forward  deployed  in 
Korea  and  one  marine  division  in  Japan  The  solution 
bes  in  lightening  the  Army  to  make  it  easier  to  move 
troops  and  equipment  these  great  distances. 

We  now  have  few  tight  divisions,  three  of  which  could 
be  deployed  wherever  a  contingency  might  arise  in  the 
Pacific  or  elsewhere  the  7th  in  California,  the  25th  in 
Hawaii,  and  the  6th  m  Alaska  A  light  division  can  be 
moved  with  one-third  fewer  ad  sorties  than  a  takes  to 
move  a  heavy  division 

We  are  also  tightening  our  equipment  and  reducing 
our  sustainment  needs  by  introducing  new  technologies 
and  reexammg  our  requirements  Trie  results  of  these 
efforts  range  from  piastre  packaging  for  ammunition  to 
making  weapons  tighter  Our  commitment  to  tightness 
in  our  force  structure  and  as  our  equipment  wsi  enhance 
our  strategic  deplo,ab4,fy  and  hence  deterrence 

As  a  thud  initiative,  the  Army  is  modernizing  the  Se¬ 
cond  Infantry  Division,  stationed  m  Korea.  These  ef¬ 
forts  wiii  improve  the  firepower  capabwties  of  the 
division  wni  convert  the  tighter  battalions  to  an  airmo¬ 
bile  configuration,  And  wdl  add  attack  and  Safe 
hefccoptm 

Enhanced  art&av  ft*'  artSety  and  Multiple  Launched 
Rocket  Systems)  wiS  provide  more  Sewble  support  The 
’IndianheaJ  Ovuucmi  wtil  emerge  as  a  more  capable, 
powerful,  and  flexible  symbol  of  U  S  commitment  to 
the  security  of  the  Repubkc  of  Korea  and  Northeast 
Am 

We  are  pleased  with  the  progress  we  ate  making  on 
these  KUfcABve*  but  remain  concerned  with  other  de- 
vek^nents  m  the  region  The  expanding  Socsrt  and 
North  Korean  threats  reflected  m  thar  Cooperative  i«k 
uomhp  and  the  growth  of  therr  forces,  increase  the  bur¬ 
den  of  deterrence  for  us  and  our  Abe*  We  must 


continue  to  modernize  and  improve  our  ability  to 
respond-  The  Soviets  and  the  North  Koreans  must  see 
that  our  forces  in  the  ROK-U.S.  Combined  Forces 
Command  are  ready,  capable,  balanced,  and  fuly  pre¬ 
pared  for  successful  defense. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  ROK  Annies  are  giving  increas¬ 
ing  attention  to  logistics.  The  Republic  of  Korea  active¬ 
ly  contributes  to  the  sustainability  of  its  own  forces. 
Additionally,  many  projects  that  wil  improve  U.S. 
yound-force  capabilities  are  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  ROK  government  under  the  Combined  Defense 
Improvement  Program  (CDiP)  Annual  peacetime 
COtP  savings  and  cost  avoidances  for  the  U.S  Govern¬ 
ment  total  over  $990  mdkon  The  ROK  Government 
is  also  placing  considerable  emphasis  on  the  acquisition 
and  local  production  by  its  own  defense  industry  of 
weapon  systems  and  ammunition. 

Among  other  programs,  the  US  Army  has  contrifcut 
ed  over  450.000  short  tons  of  ammunition  over  the  last 
ten  years  This  represents  a  sigmlicani  increase  m  the 
supply  of  ammunition  anailabW  to  support  ROK  require- 
merits  — flrrfe-viittft  tin  a  rhiirnpe  f  nr 

both  of  out  countries 

Our  commanders  in  the  region,  as  wet  as  our  Ales, 
are  aho  concerned  by  heightening  tension  from  North 
Korea  as  the  Asian  Games  this  September  and  the 
Olymp*'  Games  planned  for  Seoul  m  1968  approach 
North  Korea  recognizes  the  importance  of  these  games 
at  symbols  of  South  Korea's  powtion  in  the  mtemattonal 
community  Foidcal  subtly  and  ready  R0K/U  5 
forces  wall  give  the  North  Koreans  pause  should  they 
consider  disrupting  these  events. 

The  United  States  remains  fern  in  iUconunimeni  to 
the  security  of  our  Abes  and  to  the  stability  of  North 
eastAsia  The  U.S  Army  is  doing  its  part  to  improve 
the  capabdtie*  of  its  own  forces  and  those  of  die  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Korea  and  of  Japan  My  recent  vise  to  the  two 
countries  leaves  me  more  optimistic  than  ever  that  we 
can  meet  the  challenges  of  die  future-together. 


*  *  *  * 
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SECTION  IV 

l  July  1966-22  June  196? 


Recapping  his  previous  three  yews.  General  Wickham  stated  in  his  fetal  Green  Book  aitrcfe  that  he  had  tned 
to  achieve  a  healthy  balance  between  maintaining  continuity  and  creating  change.  He  recognized  the!  it 
was  necessity  to  preseive  the  shengths  ot  the  Army  while  at  the  same  time  searching  for  better  ways  to  improve 
readiness 

He  warned  his  audiences  that,  compared  to  the  early  1980s.  increasingly  constrained  resources  were  slowing 
the  momentum  of  Army  modernization  programs  and  that  there  would  have  to  be  increased  belt  tightening  and 
closer  attention  paid  to  the  stewardship  of  resources  The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  198&  (better  known  as  Gramm-Rudman-Hoftngs)  was  beepnning  to  have  an  effect  on  Army  programs  Despite 
th»  new  era  of  fiscal  austerity.  General  Wickham  maintained  that  the  Army  must  stay  “Steady  on  the  Course" 
as  it  pursued  the  elements  of  its  vision. 

In  articles,  speeches,  and  Congressional  testimony  General  Wickham  articulated  the  idea  of  the  Army  as  a 
“strategic  force."  a  force  that  plays  a  significant  rde  in  helping)  to  execute  our  nation's  military  strategy  Specif! 
caSy .  he  said  the  Army  conthbut  strongly  to  strategic  and  conventional  deterrence  because  *  is  forward  deployed ; 
it  can  rapidly  reinforce  NATO  and  meet  other  world -wide  contingencies  it  includes  powerful  components  of 
U  S  nuclear  forces,  it  forms  the  backbone  of  Amenta's  strategic  reserve,  and.  it  fights  terrorism,  performs  peace 
keeping  and  security  assistance  operations  around  the  world 

During  the  final  months  cf  his  tenure.  General  Wickham  shared  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  thirty  seven  years 
of  commissioned  service  with  the  groups  to  which  he  spoke  He  gave  “straight  talk"  to  the  Infantry  and  AAAA 
Conferences,  die  West  Point  First  and  Second  Classes,  and  the  Pre-Command  Courses,  for  example  Many 
tunes  he  illustrated  hts  major  points  wtih  personal  anecdote*  Genera!  W«kham  continued  so  stress  stewardship 
and  his  role  as  Chief  Uniformed  Steward  He  cued  improved  ground  and  «t  safety  practice*  and  increased  com* 
petition  m  contracting  as  concrete  results  of  this  emphasis  He  also  discussed  accomplishments  about  which  the 
Army  could  be  proud  and  offered  challenge*  foe  the  future 


Importantly-  tf»  the  Headquarters,  Department  of  die  Army.  Report  to  Congress  April  198?.  entitled  "Aiary 
Implementation  of  Tide  V.  DOD  Reorganization  Act  of  1966."  General  Wickham  wrote  a  paper,  “The  Changing 
Rote  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,"  dial  detailed  hit  initial  impressoni  about  how  the  legislation  would  a&tx  theesdeu* 
bon  of  the  Quet's  duties 

Value*  and  The  CcnsfcbJion.  fh*  themes  for  *986  and  1987.  were  incorporated  into  hi*  speeches  and  article*. 


SOLDIERS 

July  1966 

Ambition  vs.  Selflessness 


V)<ccntiy.  I  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  apparent 
•  •conflict  that  exists  between  ambition  and  seHless- 
There  may  be  a  question  in  the  minds  ol  some 
in  the  Army  that  we  preach  selflessness  as  a  desired 
quafity  ot  character,  but  we  reward  ambition. 

That  is  a  legitimate  question  for  us  to  ponder  as  we 
continue  to  strengthen  Army  values  this  year.  In  my 
view,  there  are  two  kinds  of  ambition,  one  is  self- 
centered  and  the  other  is  selfless.  Selfless  ambition  is 
positive  behavior  because  it  uses  individual  talents  to 
benefit  others,  not  simnjy  ourselves.  In  short,  selfless 
ambibun  is  “others"  oriented  and  contributes  to  a  strong 
unit,  organization,  and  family,  and  ultimately,  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  Army.  This  is  the  type  of  ambition  we  should  re¬ 
ward  and  try  to  nurture  in  our  personal  lives. 
Self-centered  ambition,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks 
achievement  for  personal  benefit  or  gain.  It  inevitably 
leads  to  divisiveness  and  nonproductiveness. 

Within  the  Army,  we  stress  professional  values  such 
as  loyalty,  duty,  integrity,  and.  in  this  instance,  selfless 
service.  The  ideal  to  which  we  aP  should  aspire  is  that 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  the  Army,  and  the  unit  comes 
before  out  own  welfare  The  Army  could  not  function 
effectively  if  its  members  became  a  codecbon  of  self- 
serving  individuals 

Let  me  give  you  an  example’  of  heakhy  ambition.  You 
might  want  a  better  job  in  the  Army  with  a  higher  rank 
so  that  you  can  make  fufl  use  of  your  God-given  ta¬ 
lents  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  your  feflow  soldiers, 
and  your  family.  This  motive  exempfifies  healthy  am¬ 
bition  and  is  consistent  with  the  concept  of  selfless  serv¬ 
ice  which  we  see  in  leaders  of  personal  and  professional 
exceience  who  have  a  "bone  deep"  caring  attitude 
toward  soldiers 

On  the  other  hand,  ambition  can  become  distorted 
and  poren&aly  ruthless  when  it  is  selfishly  oriented.  For 
example,  if  you  seek  promotions  merely  because  you 
love  power  and  influence,  to  be  above  other  people, 
and  to  dominate  them,  then  your  motives  are  self- 
serving.  You  see  that  in  people  who  give  "fcp  service" 
to  caring  and  leading  soldiers. 


As  I  travel  around  the  Army.  I  sense  that  leaders  we 
motivated  more  and  more  toward  a  "bone-deep”  com¬ 
mitment  to  caring  To  me.  this  is  an  indication  of  a  lead¬ 
er's  legitimate  ambition  because  the  leader  has  placed 
subordinates'  needs  above  those  of  the  leader.  Soldiers 
expect  their  leaders  to  show  that  they  care  about  them 
even  as  they  pursue  the  mission. 

The  fife  of  CW3  Rudy  Parris  who  died  in  the  airplane 
crash  at  Gander.  Newfoundland,  is  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  selfless  service.  CW3  Parris  was  a  member  of 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  who  was 
returning  from  his  third  lour  of  duty  »  the  Sinai  with 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers,  maintaining 
peace  in  a  lonely  but  threatened  area  of  the  world  that 
searches  desperately  for  peace. 

CW3  Parris  also  served  during  two  lours  in  Vietnam 
as  a  Captain  of  Cobra  gunships.  He  received  two  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Flying  Crosses  and  an  Army  Commendation 
Medal  for  valor.  As  a  result  of  the  drawdown  of  forces 
after  the  Vietnam  War.  Captain  Parris  reverted  to  the 
rank  of  Warrant  Officer.  He  was  not  embittered,  nor 
did  he  complain.  He  continued  to  serve  wiftngiy  and 
selflessly.  w*h  great  pride  In  the  Army.  Fte  iamrfy  shared 
in  that  commitment  to  selfless  service  and  that  patriotic 
commitment  to  the  Arm*/  and  to  America. 

After  his  tragic  death.  I  received  a  moving  letter  from 
his  wife,  a  portion  of  which  I  would  Kke  to  share  with 
you. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  myself,  for  al  the  other 
wives  and  famrfces  of  our  dear  faien  Eagles,  for 
the  faien  Eagles  themselves,  but  most  of  afl  for 
my  late  husband,  for  sharing  with  us  in  our  grief 
and  sorrow  .  .  .  and  for  the  tribute  you  paid  him 
after  his  death.  Rudy  was  a  professional  soldier 
who  loved  what  he  was  doing  ...  I  was.  I  am. 
and  I  always  swi  be  very  proud  that  my  husband 
was  a  professional  soldier  .  .  and  a  damn  good 
one 

Her  letter  speaks  of  strong  bonds  within  the  family 
and  bonds  with  the  Army.  Her  letter  speaks  of  patri¬ 
otism  and  pride  in  her  husband’s  commitment  to 
service— a  commitment  above  self. 


*  *  *  * 
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place  Set  standards  that  inspire  others  around  you  and 
leave  a  marts  so  that  the  Army  and  th;s  great  Nation 
will  be  ennched  by  your  service 


V.ha:  ^  "portar.t  a  how  you  wit  look  back  on  your 
Sme  m  ser  '  ce  Your  view  should  depend  rtx.ee  on  what 
you  gave  an  or.  wha:  <,  ou  received  !  hot  ->  that  you 
wii  reded,  ate  yourselves  to  leaving  the  Army  a  better 


SOLDIERS 

October  198b 

The  Professional  Ethic 


Recer.:  . .  a  White  Paper  on  ‘Values.''  the 
Arm.  s  theme  (or  1986.  was  distributed  to  the 
field  It  discussed  why  the  topic  of  Values  was  selected 
as  an  Arm .  theme  and  explained  the  Army  Ethic  The 
profession  il  Army  Ethic,  which  also  appears  m  the  re 
centfy  reviea  FM  1 00  1 .  The  Army,  consists  of  four 
values  loy  aky.  duty,  selfless  service,  and  integrity  The 
refinemen'  of  our  Ethic  ts  one  of  the  tangible  results  of 
this  "Year  A  Values  “  I  want  to  discuss  the  Army  Ethic 
and  why  :  is  important  to  us  as  soldiers  and  Army 
civilians 

The  first  value  stated  m  the  Army  Ethic  is  loyalty 
Previously  we  made  a  distinction  between  loyalty  to 
the  insrtu:  an  (the  nation}  and  loyalty  to  the  unit  Now 
we  have  chosen  to  address  loyalty  —  faithfulness  or 
hdebty  —  it.  a  broader  sense  It  includes  the  idea  that 
soldiers  a r.  d  civilians  not  only  must  have  loyalty  to  the 
unit  and  th  e  institution  but  also  to  those  above,  below, 
and  along;  de  Loyalty  is  the  cement  that  binds  the  Total 
Army  tear;  together  in  peace  and  war 

The  sec  nd  value  in  the  Army  Ethic  ts  duty.  Duty  m 
eludes  the  concept  of  personal  responsibility,  the  em¬ 
inent  n  replaced  The  practice  of  duty  is  a  traditional 
hallmark  c  ‘  professional  soldiers  Quite  simply,  duty  is 
doing  wha :  should  be  done,  when  it  needs  to  be  done, 
and  doing  it  to  the  best  of  our  God-given  talents  A 
broader  cc  xept  than  personal  responsibtfity.  duty  more 
closely  relates  to  our  moral  and  legal  obligations  as 
ctttiem  and  as  soldiers  sworn  to  defend  the  United 
States 

Sometimes  when  duty  ts  mentioned,  soldiers  natur- 
afiy  might  think  only  of  the  first  sergeant's  duty  roster 
or  guard  duty  Duty  as  a  professional  value,  however, 
goes  far  beyond  a  mere  fisting  of  tasks;  it  relates  to  our 
missions  and  how  we  perform  them.  To  five  up  to  a 
high  stan card  of  duty,  we  inherently  must  know  what 
we  should  do.  oftentimes  without  direction  from  above. 


and  then  we  must  have  the  inner  courage  to  do  rt  weM, 
despite  physical  dangers  or  coercion.  The  uniforms  we 
weai  symbofize  to  fefow  Americans  that  we  are  fully 
prepared  to  fulfil  our  duty  in  peace,  crises,  and  war. 
Acting  in  the  absence  of  orders  or  direction  from  others, 
based  on  an  inner  sense  of  what  is  moraly  and  profes¬ 
sionally  right,  constitutes  the  essence  of  duty. 

Selfless  service,  remains  the  third  value  stated  in  the 
Dhw.  and  it  is  closely  related  to  duty.  In  a  sense,  self¬ 
less  service  gives  ubnak  meaning  or  value  to  our  fives. 
What  is  best  for  the  nation  and  the  Army  must  come 
before  our  own  personal  interest  or  desires  A  few 
months  ago.  in  an  article  in  SoUers.  1  commented  on 
the  apparent  conftet  between  ambition  and  selflessness 
Ambition  that  is  basicaly  seKsh  and  Seif-oriented  tends 
to  be  destructive,  arobtfion  that  is  oriented  to  the  benefit 
of  others  tends  to  be  constructive.  I  stressed  the  ideal 
to  which  we  all  should  aspire;  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
the  Army,  and  the  unit  must  come  before  our  own. 

Selfless  service  sets  the  priority  for  our  performance 
of  duty.  Our  first  loyalty  of  course  must  always  be  to 
the  Constitution  and  our  nation 

General  of  die  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  in  a  speech 
at  West  Point,  pari  ted  a  vivid  portrait  of  duty  and  self¬ 
less  service  when  he  described  soldiers  of  World  War 
1.  "bending  under  soggy  packs,  on  many  a  weary  march 
from  dripping  dusk  to  drizzfing  dawn,  slogging  ankle- 
deep  through  the  mire  of  shell- shocked  roads,  to  form 
grimly  for  the  attack,  bkie-fipped,  covered  with  sludge 
and  mud.  chilled  by  the  wind  and  rain,  driving  home 
to  their  objective.,  and.  for  many,  to  (he  judgment  seat 
of  God."  Faced  with  oreat  adversity,  these  soldiers  per¬ 
formed  their  duty  and  sacrificed  for  a  cause  beyond 
themselves 

Integrity  ts  the  final  value  of  the  Army  Ethic.  Interpity 
means  honesty,  uprightness,  and  the  avoidance  of  de- 

_ _  *  *  *  * 
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ception  Integrity  is  the  jewel  in  the  crown  of  character 
The  need  for  integrity  in  our  society  has  been  highlighted 
in  the  news  by  some  recent  lapses  in  ethical  standards: 
people  spying  for  persona!  gain,  acting  faithlessly  and 
dishonestly,  and  misusing  our  resources  Integrity  is  the 
basis  for  trust;  without  trust,  soldiers  cannot  willingly  be 
bonded  to  and  rely  on  each  other  in  performing  their 
missions  The  same  can  be  said  for  families  We  must 
demonstrate  integrity  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  order 
to  attain  and  keep  the  trust  of  the  nation  At  the  same 
time,  every  member  of  the  Army  must  be  able  to  ex¬ 
pect  truthfulness  from  fellow  soldiers,  whether  they  are 
superiors,  subordinates,  or  comrades  Thus,  integrity 


provides  the  personal  foundation  for  the  other  values 
of  the  Army  Ethic. 

The  Army  Ethic  sets  the  moral  and  professional  tone 
for  the  Army  in  its  service  to  the  nation  and  inspires  the 
sense  of  purpose  necessary  to  preserve  our  institutions 
I  urge  all  of  us  to  adopt  the  Army  Ethic  in  our  personal 
and  professional  lives,  it  will  strengt'ren  our  values  and 
guide  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  Loyalty,  duty, 
selfless  service,  and  integrity  are  essential  values  for  all 
soldiers  and  Army  civilians  Together,  they  form  the 
bedrock  of  our  profession. 


ARMY  1986-87  GREEN  BOOK 

October  1986 

Vision  and  the  Army  of  Today  and  Tomorrow 


Sn  the  Bock  of  Prophets  it  is  written,  "Where  there 
is  no  vision,  the  people  perish  "  this  same-  adage 
holds  true  the  United  States  Army,  especially  in  to¬ 
day's  world  where  we  face  a  hostile,  changing  environ¬ 
ment  and  increasingly  constrained  resources  Vision, 
the  ability  to  anticipate  the  course  of  future  events,  is 
what  keeps  the  Army  steady  m  the  course  a*  we  build 
the  military  capability  needed  to  meet  the  chaUenges 
of  the  twenty  fim  century  Even  as  we  prepr.ro  for  the 
future,  the  day  to  day  readiness  of  the  Army  still  re¬ 
mains  our  most  important  mission  The  Grenada  oper 
atkm  successfully  executed  in  th*  fall  of  1983, 
graphically  illustrates  the  war  fighting  possibihties  we 
might  face  ‘n  the  future  We  were  ready  then,  and  we 
are  ready  isms-  Today's  soldiers  must  be  prepared  to 
fehi  and  tew  anywhere,  anytime,  and  under  any  err 
euro  starves  The  security  of  our  national  interests  de 
tnands  tius  commitment 

Three  wars  ego.  writing  my  first  Green  Hook  article 
as  the  new  Atmy  Chief  of  Staff,  1  discussed  the  con 
cepts  of  organUationaf  cominuav  ami  change,  and  I 
related  a  story  about  General  Creighton  W  Abrams. 
Jr  in  which  he  once  compared  the  widen  shift*  in 
defense  programs -caused  by  energetic  offk  taf*  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  flense  -  to  the  major?  course 
changes  of  an  aircraft  earner  (Genera!  Abrams  said  that 
the  fe&s  up  cm  the  bridge  enjoyed  giving  the  orders  and 
.**>»*#  me  wind  at  tfwtr  faces,  bv  the  ,*♦#»•  &*«**  be- 
low  <n  the  ship's  hold  only  gut  seasick 


Heeding  the  moral  of  Genera!  Abe's  story.  I  fek  that 
continuity  was  needed  to  maintain  tire  overall  ifiXginy 
ami  well  being  of  die  Atmy  Continuity  of  policies  am! 
programs  *.*h>M  jmovhJc  a  sens*  of  direction  end  pur¬ 
pose  to  our  efforts  and  would  hoik!  on  the  important 
work  of  my  predecessors  On  the  other  hand .  frequent 
and  unnecessary  changes  to  departmental  policies 
would  only  lead  to  wasted  mobjn  and  turbulence  The 
New  Manning  System  (COHORT  arid  tlw  Regin  ental 
System) .  initiated  by  General  Meyer  to  improve  com 
bat  effectiveness  by  reducing  personnel  turbulence  and 
fostering  unit  cohesion,  is  a  good  example  of  program 
continuity 

Vet  the  Armv  leadership  renkred  that  change  is 
necessary  as  the  Army  grows  and  responds  to  shifts  in 
national  ptiorittas  and  objectives  n»  meets  the  changes 
in  the  threat  technology,  and  other  strategic  impt-ta 
Uves  As  the  Army’s  chief  uniformed  steward.  I  tiave 
toed  to  ensure  that  we  achieve  a  healthy  balance  be 
tween  maintaining  continuity  and  creating  change  Out 
most  fundamental  intent  has  been  to  preserve  our 
strengths  while  sawchjmg  for  better  ways  to  improve  our 
teadmest  and  rrukary  capability 

Because  of  increasingly  constrained  resources  the* 
Army's  leadership  know1*  thai  tlw  momentum  of  our 
modernuatkHi  programs  wiO  slow  somewhat  m  the 
Mo**»  *•*  romtsared  to  the  ear  tv  1980$  The  provisions 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  amt  Emergency  iXflc«  von 


tro!  Act  of  19S5.  better  known  as  the  Gramm-Rudman 
Hoflings  Act.  would  have  some  negative  consequences 
for  our  programs  should  deficit  levels  trigger  the  budg¬ 
et  cutting  effects  of  the  Act  Some  program  kills,  stretch¬ 
outs.  and  defenals  would  occur  Thus,  we  will  have  to 
“tighten  our  belts"  in  this  era  of  fiscal  austerity  and  in¬ 
tensively  manage  our  resources. 

However,  now  is  not  the  time  for  handwringmg  Our 
readiness  has  substantially  improved  since  1980  The 
main  reason  that  we  are  now  in  good  shape  is  because 
we  made  a  fundamental  choice  several  years  ago  about 
the  allocation  of  scarce  resources  between  competing 
Army  requirements.  A  key  question  had  to  be  an¬ 
swered  Should  wo  continue  to  ask  Cong !  *'L-T  cull 
strength  increases  in  the  active  forces  as  we  seek  to  en¬ 
hance  the  combat  capability  of  our  force  structure— sn 
expensive  proposition  indeed  and  unsupportable 
demographieaSly  over  the  long  term— or  should  we  de¬ 
vote  more  resources  io  otliet  critical  programs  and  build 
our  w«ar  fighting  capabilities  by  the  use  of  technology, 
productivity  enhancements  and  innovative  methods? 

The  Army  leadership  decided  to  limit  the  strength  of 
the  active  forces  to  about  781 .000  soldiers  and  protect 
the  programs  that  focus  on  readiness,  essential  moder¬ 
nization.  ano  the  quality  of  We  for  people,  while  provid¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  measure  of  sustainability  In  essence, 
we  chose  to  discipline  out  appetite  for  active  strength 
increases  by  requiring  that  any  changes  to  the  force 
structure  would  be  made  only  on  a  zero-sum  bssis  In¬ 
stead  of  ashing  Congress  for  mote  soldier*.  we  deckl¬ 
ed  that  we  would  use  the  benefits  of  headquarters 
reductions,  and  technology  and  productivity  enhance¬ 
ments  to  generate  teres  structure  improvements  This 
approach,  along  with  the  increased  integration  of  the 
Reserve  Components,  has  been  a  key  element  of  our 
long-term  strategy 

To  date,  the  Army  has  been  well  served  by  this  ap 
proach  and  a  rigorous  approach  to  building  forces 
should  work  to  out  advantage  as  we  cope  with  increas¬ 
ingly  constrained  resources  in  the  future  We  have  in 
native*  underway  that  substantial  upgrade  the  combat 
capability  id  out  forces,  including  the  addition  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  active  and  the  tenth  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  divtskwis  We  haw  complemented  this  ex 
panded  combat  capability  with  a  steadily  improving 
combat  support  (Chi  and  combat  service  support  (CSS) 
force  Shortfalls  have  existed  in  our  CS  and  CSS  force 
structure  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  While  mam- 
UirOnaabidwvM*  ot  Arr>y  pr^rjsm-s.  h-P-'c  t»Lcti  few 
stantial  steps  to  meet  the  support  needs  of  out  war 
fighting  commanders 


Improvements  to  long  standing  shortfalls  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  ail  available  resources  to  include  increasing 
use  of  the  Reserve  Components  in  roles  commensurate 
with  their  capabilities,  using  proven  technology  and 
adapting  private  sector  methods  to  enhance 
productivity:  cross  leveling  equipment:  solidifying  host 
nation  support  agreements  and  developing  contingen¬ 
cy  contracts  with  civilian  firms  to  perform  support  func¬ 
tions:  and.  ensuring  that  allocation  rules  and  workload 
factors  that  establish  the  requirement  for  CS  and  CSS 
forces  are  justified  These  enhancements  give  us  a 
28-division  Total  Army  and  substantially  improve  our 
deterrent  and  war  fighting  capability. 

Tiie  wo<iu  or  tooav  is  now  more  dangerous  than  *uer 
before  We  see  the  growth  of  international  terrorism, 
tht  spread  of  low  intensity  conflicts  In  the  Third  World, 
and  the  relentless  expansion  of  Soviet  influence  in  such 
countries  as  Afghanistan.  Cuba.  Nicaragua.  Libya. 
South  Yemen,  Syria,  and  North  Korea  The  Soviets' 
substantial  Investment  in  the  modernization  of  their 
armed  forces— estimated  to  be  from  15  to  17  percent 
of  their  GNP—teeb  the  aggressive  pace  a!  which  they 
deploy  new  strategic  and  conventional  weapons  All  of 
this  means  that  peace  and  U  S  interests  around  the 
world  continue  to  be  threatened 

America's  national  military  strategy  calls  for  deterring 
potential  hostilities  across  the  full  spectrum  of  potential 
conflict  This  invoke  protecting  our  global  interests  and 
safeguarding  the  United  States,  its  allies,  and  friends 
from  aggression  and  coercion  The  conflicts  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  including  the  campaigns  against  terrorism,  reaffirm 
that  wars  are  ultimately  fought  to  control  land,  people 
and  natural  resources  While  all  of  our  military  services 
have  the  capability  to  influence  these  elements  of  no 
tional  power,  only  ground  forces -the  Army,  in 
particular —can  exert  decisive  and  lasting  control  over 
them 

In  the  nuclear  eta.  tatdpower  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important  to  U  S  military  strategy  as  a  great « 
share  of  the  burden  of  deterrence  shifts  to  modem,  con 
venHonal  ground  forces  The  strength  of  our  deterrence 
is  manifested  by  forward  stationed  forces .  integral  to  al¬ 
liances,  and  by  rapidly  deployable  forces  that  can  move 
to  troubled  areas  of  the  u-orkf  so  that  they  can  influence 
events  to  our  advantage  The?  Army  as  a  piimary  ete 
men!  of  landpower.  helps  provide  she  nation  a  eapa 
bikty  to  deter  wars  before  they  start,  to  control  them  d 
they  do  start,  and.  ultimately,  to  terminate  them  oil  con 
uUaxis  favorable  ;a  Owi  worneM*  amt  those  of  our  at 
kes  ffwe  are  vtriuus  about  raising  the  nuclear  threshold, 
then  we  must  strengthen  our  conventional  defenses  and 
our  Army 
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As  Chief  of  Staff,  mv  legal  charge  is  to  do  everything 
possible  to  prepare  the  Army  for  military  operations. 
This  responsibility  has  required  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  I.  in  concert  with  the  Army's  senior  leaders, 
to  make  a  number  of  tough  detiskv  5  In  each  case,  we 
have  had  to  balance,  in  the  present  and  for  the  future, 
the  four  pillars  of  our  defense  posture  readiness,  sus¬ 
tainability  modernization,  and  force  structure  We  must 
baianct  thtse  long-  and  near-term  programs  from  a 
gbbal  perspective,  ever  mindful  of  the  Defense 
Guidance  and  the  multidimensional  threats  to  our  na- 
r&nal  security 

While  we  have  maintained  the  equilibrium  among  the 
t"Hir  pillars  —  keeping  readiness  uppermost  in  mind  — 
w  have  had  to  concentrate  much  of  our  energy  on 
modernization  These  two  pi3ais  are  ihe  guarantors  of 
a  heahhy  Army  for  the  1990s  and  beyond  The  primary 
concern  of  the  unified  and  specified  commanders  in 
chief  and  their  component  commar  rrs  is  near-term 
readiness  and  sustainability  They  are  the  war  fighters, 
and  they,  of  necessity,  must  he  driven  by  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  a  war  now 

The  fina)  balance  of  Army  program*  comes  as  we 
reconcile  the  competing  demands  for  resources  in  the 
JCS  "tank"  and  sessions  of  the  Defense  Resources 
Board  Wearing  the  hat  of  a  Joint  Chief,  working  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  other  Chiefs  I  have  hied  to  prepare  the 
Army  and  the  services  in  general,  for  the  present  and 
future  demands  of  joint  and  combined  warfare  This  na¬ 
tion's  military  forces  have  improved  greatly  in  recent 
years  a  testimony  to  the  decision  making  and  resource 
allocation  processes  that  existed  in  the  past  and  that  are 
now  being  tnq#oved  by  legislative  and  executive  action 

Today's  Atmv  w  the  best  I  have  seen  in  ovet  36  years 
of  commissioned  service  It  is  a  small  Army  This  is  why 
we  must  recruit  and  retain  high  quaMy  soldiers  in  our 
active  At  my  as  well  as  the  Reserve  Components,  and 
why-  wv  must  maintain  tsalanced  forces  rangioq  from 
Special  Operations  Forces  and  light  divisions,  for  rapid 
deployment  worldwide  to  heavies  fotces.  which  are  es¬ 
sential  for  high  intensity  combat  and  the  defense  of 
NATO 

The  Army  must  continue  modernizing  its  forces  to 
keep  pace  with  the  threat  and  with  technological  ad 
Vance's,  thanks  to  the  American  people  and  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  solid  improvements  fiave  been  <«  tccyid 
v*mu.  uw  Aiiv.y's  unwary  capability’  if  we  are  to  main 
tain  a  high  state  of  preparedness  ur  nation's  commit¬ 
ment  must  remain  steadfast  and  substantial  Continued 


investment  is  necessary  if  our  small  Army  is  to  be  an 
Army  of  Excellence,  one  that  is  ready,  responsive,  and 
responsible. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  I  share  a  common 
vision  of  how  the  Total  Army— Active.  National  Guard. 
Army  Reserve,  and  Civilian  components— should  pre¬ 
pare  for  land  combat,  today  and  in  the  future  This  vi¬ 
sion  outlines  the  Army's  strategy  for  accomplishing  its 
day-to-day  business  and  keeps  us  steady  on  the  course 
as  we  move  into  the  next  century. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  Army's  vision  are: 

•  First,  to  provide  quality  soldiers  and  strong  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components 

•  Second,  to  field  balanced,  flexible,  and  modem 
forces  that  can  fight  and  win  across  the  entire  spectrum 
of  conflict 

•  Third,  to  fight  and  sustain  as  part  of  joint  forces 
(with  our  sister  services)  and  combined  forces  (with  our 
allies  and  friends) .  including  the  ability  to  deploy  tacti¬ 
cally  and  strategically  anywhere  in  the  work) 

•  Fourth,  to  develop  technology  and  productivity  en¬ 
hancements  that  increase  the  capability  of  our  Army 

•  Fifth,  and  last,  to  exercise  strong  stewardship  over 
the  human  and  materiel  resources  that  are  entrusted 
to  us  by  our  citizenry 

Let  me  touch  briefly  on  each  in  turn 

QtuMv  Sokbenand  StrottgFamilm  A  quality  Army 
Harts  with  quality  soldiers  supported  by  strong  families 
Along  with  my  predecessor.  General  Meyer.  I  have 
placed  abiding  emphasis  on  soktmn  and  on  those  pro¬ 
grams  that  enhance  trie  spirit  of  the  Army  We  continue 
to  make  great  progress  recruiting  and  rmininq  first-rate 
soldiers  and  their  families  Active  Army  accessions  of 
high  school  diploma  graduates -a  key  measure  of 
quaky  -are  up  significantly  since  1980.  increasing  from 
54  percent  to  91  percent  in  1986  By  comparison, 
about  75  percent  of  the  nation's  enlistment  age  popu 
Utkin  Has  a  high  school  diploma  National  Guard  ami 
Aimy  Reserve  accessions  of  high  school  diploma  gradu 
ates  are  also  up  significantly  They  have  merrassd  from 
66  percent  in  1980  to  90  percent  in  1986 

Another  way  we  measure  quaky  t s  to  test  the  mental 
capacity  of  entering  soldiers  by  tire  use  of  tire  Armed 
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Forces  Qualification  Test.  The  trends  are  excellent.  Over 
sixty  percent  of  our  active  Army  recruits  scored  in  the 
high  test  categories  I  to  IIIA.  which  is  well  above  our 
goal.  Category  fV  accessions,  the  lowest  acceptable  test 
category,  are  about  four  percent,  which  is  a  historical 
low  for  the  Active  Army.  The  “all-recruited”  Army  is 
working  superbly.  Training  and  operational  results  prove 
it. 

Since  the  last  draftee  entered  the  Army  on  30  June 
1973,  over  two  million  Regular  Army  recruits  have 
taken  the  oath  of  service.  Our  top-notch  recruiters  are 
working  harder  and  targeting  better  the  recruiting  man¬ 
power  pool.  In  order  to  ensure  our  continued  success, 
we  must  maintain  the  proper  recruitment  and  retention 
incentives,  such  as  assignment  options,  educational  op¬ 
portunities  (G.I.  Bill  and  the  Army  College  Fund),  and 
enlistment  bonuses. 

Retention  trends  are  also  healthy.  In  FY  1985,  we 
achieved  101  percent  of  our  reenlistment  objective,  and, 
so  far  in  FY  1986,  we  have  reenlisted  109  percent  of 
our  objective.  These  objectives  meet  our  minimum 
manpower  needs  for  the  year  and  were  achieved 
without  increased  resources. 

At  the  same  time  that  quality  indicators  have  in¬ 
creased  in  the  Active  Army,  rates  of  indiscipline  have 
decreased.  Drug  offenses,  AWOLs.  crimes  against 
property,  and  violent  crimes  are  down  significantly. 
Rates  are  at  historical  lows  in  most  cases.  We  have  also 
seen  a  significant  decrease  in  the  number  of  courts- 
martial  imposed  and  the  administration  of  non-judica! 
punishment  under  Article  15,  UCMJ.  reflecting  the 
higher  levels  of  discipline,  education,  and  motivation 
of  our  soldiers. 

We  have  made  great  strides  towards  providing  an  im¬ 
proved  quality  of  life  for  our  people  and  their  families. 
These  investments  are  important  and  far-reaching  be¬ 
cause  they  bear  directly  on  our  combat  readiness.  Rfty- 
four  percent  of  our  soldiers  are  married,  and  half  of 
these  spouses  are  members  of  the  work  force.  We  have 
over  1.2  million  family  members  in  our  ranks,  which 
includes  seven  hundred  thousand  children.  Half  of  these 
children  are  unde*  the  age  of  six.  If  we  care  about  read¬ 
iness,  we  must  take  care  of  our  people. 

Substantial  resources  have  been  programmed  for, 
and  invested  in,  quality  of  life  and  family  programs.  For 
FY  1987,  we  are  budgeting  six  billion  dollars  for  our 
quality  of  life  programs.  We  will  continue  to  improve 
living  and  working  conditions  which  meet  a  diverse  set 
of  needs,  including  barracks,  family  housing,  child  de¬ 


velopment,  maintenance  and  repair  shops,  hardstands, 
soldier  and  family  services,  and  family  medical  care.  The 
Army  is  working  hard  to  take  care  of  its  own.  As  a  result 
of  such  efforts,  our  Community  and  Family  Support 
Center  (CFSC)  was  selected  as  the  federal  recipient  of 
the  1986  Public  Service  Excellence  Award.  This  award 
recognizes  CFSC’s  outstanding  programs  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  Army’s  soldiers,  civilian 
employees,  retirees,  and  family  members. 

These  efforts  are  worth  every  dollar  that  we  invest. 
Quality  of  life  initiatives  increase  the  commitment  of 
soldiers  to  their  jobs  and  to  a  more  ready  Army.  The 
better  soldiers  and  their  families  feel  about  the  Army, 
the  better  is  Armi;  readiness.  Our  young  people  are 
“seed  com”  for  the  future,  and  the  Army  cannot  afford 
to  lose  them.  They  are  the  ones  around  whom  we 
would  expand  the  size  of  the  Army  in  ’he  event  of  a 
major  crisis.  Also,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  more 
senior  NCOs— the  “backbone”  of  today’s  and  tomor¬ 
row’s  Army— because  that  would  mean  a  loss  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  experience  that  would  take  years  to  recover. 
People  are  “stage  center”  in  today’s  Army,  and  we  must 
keep  them  there.  We  will  need  the  continued  support 
from  Congress  and  the  American  people  to  maintain 
this  quality  force. 

Balanced.  Flexible,  and  Modem  Forces.  Quality  peo¬ 
ple  deserve  quality  equipment,  particularly  when  we  will 
be  outnumbered  on  future  battlefields  by  our  potential 
enemies.  A  key  improvement  to  our  military  capability 
is  modem  equipment  for  the  active  and  reserve  forces. 
Modernization  means  both  enhanced  readiness  and  sus¬ 
tainability  which  provides  a  more  lethal  capability  on  the 
battlefield  and  better  reliability  rates.  The  modernization 
of  our  Army  is  the  only  assurance  that,  now  and  in  the 
future,  we  will  be  prepared  for  the  many  challenges  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  meet.  Modernization  is  our 
number-one  management  challenge  because  it  means 
a  decade  of  change  and  turmoil  as  we  field  new  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  a  price  we  must  pay,  but  the  long-term 
benefits  are  well  worth  the  short-term  costs. 

Through  FY  1986,  Congress  will  have  authorized  the 
Army  to  procure  5,000  Abrams  Tanks,  3,700  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicles,  1,600  Apache  and  Black  Hawk 
Helicopters,  350  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  Systems,  and 
many  other  new  items  of  equipment.  We  are  achiev¬ 
ing  a  healthy  balance  between  new  equipment  (such 
as  Ml  tanks  and  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles)  and 
“product-improved”  equipment  (such  as  M60A3  tanks 
and  Ml  13A3  personnel  carriers) .  This  is  a  reasonable, 
cost-effective  approach  to  modernizing  our  equipment 
that  meets  the  threat  and  enables  us  to  take  advantage 
of  improved  technology. 


We  have  accomplished  much,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done  The  Army’s  modernisation  program  started 
three  to  f?ur  years  after  those  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
Basically,  only  one-third  of  our  units  are  modernized, 
so  we  must  finish  the  fob  that  we  started  Rebuilding 
the  Army  means  rebuilding  the  core  strength  of  Amen 
can  landpower  The  nation's  security  cannot  afford  an 
attitude  of  complacency  or  naiveness  about  its  defense 
programs 

We  are  committed  to  the  Total  Army  The  FY  87 
budget  proposes  a  strength  for  the  Selected  Reserve  that 
will  exceed  that  of  our  active  forces,  giving  us  a  Total 
Army  composed  of  well  over  1  5  million  military  per 
sonne!  Not  included  in  *h<-?  number  are  over  3Q0.QM0 
Individual  Ready  Reservists  The  Reserve  Components 
are  getting  resources  commensurate  with  their  ever 
increasing  responsibilities  They  provide  50  percent  ol 
our  combat  battalions.  foO  percent  of  our  combat  sup 
port,  and  almost  70  percent  of  our  combat  service  sup 
port  They  get  "top  ol  the-line"  simulators  take  part  in 
exercises  with  active  fotces  overseas,  and  train  at  the 
National  Training  Center.  Fort  Irwin  California 

The  Reserve  Components  are  also  getting  full  time 
specialists  and  technicians  to  support  their  equipment 
modernization  and  to  help  prepare  them  for  moMza 
bon  and  deployment  This  year,  the  National  Guard  atvl 
Army  Reserve  will  get  about  2  1  billion  dollars  worth 
nt  additional  equipment,  including  the  new  M !  and  the 
fully  modernized  MbOAJ  tank*  The  Total  Atmv  Equip 
ment  Distribution  Program  provides  equipment  to  both 
the  Active  and  Reserve  Components  based  on  the 
guideline  tin#  'fir si  to  fight.  t»  the  fust  to  bo  equipped  “ 

Beyond  equipment  we  are  modernizing  the 
organization  of  out  Army,  giving  it  better  balance  mak 
ing  it  more  flexible  and  increasing  its  combat  power 
Our  heavier  fotces  mechanized  and  armored 
division v  -remain  oriented  towards  Central  Europe  and 
the  NATO  commitment  Our  lighter  forces  such  as  the 
airborne  and  ait  assault  divisions  and  especially  die  At 
my's  new  light  infantry  divisions,  have  increased  our 
strategic  flembiitty  and  deployability 

"Lightening  the  force  enhance*  our  abiMv  to  de»*  i 
was* ;  -  .-os* '  depluval>-kiv  »  deterrence  The  iight  m 
fanny  divisions  along  with  <H»t  improved  Sper  »i  Oper 
iti'lfiS  *'■'&'**  V  5’mv  e>.  naM;»ei*  *  su  iSvjkwn*  j- 

Operations.  Civd  Affairs  and  SOI  Aviation)  give  the 
National  Command  Authorities  the  options  needed  to 
hamiW  ail  challenges,  espcetaHv  low  intensity  cmlbctx 
the  most  likely  type  of  warfare  expected  m  the  future 
Today  the  Army  n  clearly  more  relevant  to  our  times 


Finally,  we  are  modernizing  cur  doctrine  Since  its 
promulgation  in  1982.  the  U  S  Army's  fundamental 
combat  operations  doctrine— termed  ‘AirLand  Battle" 
in  recognition  of  the  inherently  joint  nature  of  modem 
warfare  — has  stimulated  much  discussion  about  the 
dimensions  of  military  power  AirLand  Battle  s  major 
contributions  to  American  military'  thought  are  the  rein 
troduetkm  of  the  operational  art  as  a  focus  of  military 
activity  between  tactics  and  strategy,  anti  the  unified 
vtew  of  the  battlefield  which  transcends  services,  eche 
ions,  and  national  military'  components  Field  Manual 
100  5.  Operations,  recently  revised,  is  the  authorita¬ 
tive  statement  of  this  doctrine  It  provides  the  general 
guidelines  that  Army  units  wcukl  use  to  fight  on  the 
modem  battlefield  and  reflects  the  maturation  under¬ 
gone  by  out  doctrine 

Joint  and  Combined  Operations  “Jointness"  is  vital 
to  success  in  combat  If  we  had  to  go  to  war  tomorrow, 
we  would  go  jointly  We  would  go  on  someone  else's 
ships  and  on  someone  else's  aircraft  Someone  else 
woukf  "see  deep  "  for  us  when  the  battle  is  joined  The 
Army,  by  virtue  of  its  business,  has  to  be  the  most  joint 
of  the  services 

By  law  and  necessity,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  lime  on  joint  mat¬ 
ters,  including  crises  such  as  Grenada,  Libya,  and  ter 
ronst  attacks  against  our  interests  and  those  of  our  allies 
Based  on  the  experience  gained  from  having  spent 
fifteen  of  the  last  eighteen  years  in  joint  assignments. 
1  have  worked  to  harvest  the  benefits  of  the  joint 
dimension 

While  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Com 
mission  on  IVfense  Management  (Packard  Commis 
stirid  and  the  Congress  I  have  urged  caution  wrth 
regard  to  refrem  As  we  haw  worked  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  make  major  improvements  in  our  military 
system  and  its  organization  I  have  always  supported 
evolutionary  changes  rather  than  revolutionary  ideas 
tfvat  are  tnlwiently  risky 

This  general  phrktvtphv  led  me  in  May  to  in 
sM’Jtc  with  General  Gabriel.  the  fnttwet  Air  Force  Ch*ef 
ol  Staff  rise  Joint  force  Development  Ikocesx  We  Iww 
implemented  over  SO  percent  of  tin  85  Army  Aw 
Force  initiative*  that  revoked  fronr  this  intensive  examt 

n.w<s’  ««*  i  v»';  5»: £’«»  .  ’  V”  ,*e>  « l.Z 

result  has  been  roughly  a  b&on  dollars  of  neat  term  cost 
avoidance  Tin*  objective  remain*  to  develop 
complementary  ratlier  than  dupl  vative  rapabrMfv**.  tc 
Ml  voids  in  our  war  lighting  f  apabckttvx  and  to  increase 
total  force  effeettveness  «i  dveci  support  of  the  war  fight- 


mg  commanders  m  ch.ef  We  have  broadened  partici¬ 
pator  in  the  process  to  the  point  that  the  Navy  ts  now 
a  full  partner 

Technology  and  Product-, otty  Enhancements.  Even 
though  the  end  strength  of  the  active  Army  has  xe 
niained  fixed  the  combat  capability  of  the  Total  Army 
has  increased  substantially  through  the  use  of  techno! 
ogy.  productivity  enhancements,  and  innovation  In  the 
Active  Army,  since  FY  1980.  we  have  created  29  ad¬ 
ditional  combat  battahor.*  through  FY  1987.  with  21 
more  programmed  between  now  and  FY  1991  We 
have  "grown”  almost  a  like  number  of  combat  battal¬ 
ions  in  the  Reserve  Components 

The  use  of  productivity  enhancing  technology  is  an 
especially  promising  substitute  lor  manpower-intensive 
operations  For  example.  Mobile  Subscriber 
Equipment — tactical  cellular  telephones— and  Joint 
Tactical  Communications  fTRl-TACl  should  save  us 
about  5.000  communication  active  military  authoriza¬ 
tions  on  future  battlefields  while  substantially  enhanc¬ 
ing  our  ability  to  communicate  By  harnessing 
technology  we  can  convert  support  manpower  to  com¬ 
bat  power  The  potential  of  these  enhancements  is  enor¬ 
mous  if  we  are  smart  enough  to  capitalize  on  them 

Organizational  modernization  saves  manpower  too 
We  are  building  more  and  smaller  units,  with  more  Com¬ 
bs:  capability  The  aviation  attack  battalion  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  ol  a  smaller  unii— equipped  with  modem, 
technologically  advanced  AH-64  Apache  helicopters 
and  manned  with  improved  command  and  control 
headquarters  - that  has  significantly  improved  the  Ar¬ 
my's  combat  capability  The  Combat  Field  Feeding  Sys¬ 
tem  and  tlie  use  of  Meak-Ready-To-Eat  IMREs)  should 
save  us  about  3.400  spaces  Also,  our  Logistics  Unit 
Productivity  Studies  o!  forty-seven  different  units  shows 
that  we  can  reduce  mobilization  manpower  require¬ 
ments  by  about  30.000  spaces  Up  until  now.  many 
of  these  units  were  staffed  in  accordance  with  logistic 
assumptions  based  on  World  War  II  experiences 

Headquarters'  reductions  of  manpower  have 
produced  spaces  for  conversion  to  combat  power  For 
example.  Headquarters.  Department  of  Army  reduced 
its  sue  last  year  taking  a  cut  of  3  percent  Civilian  sub¬ 
stitution  and  contracting  along  with  host  nation  support 
and  contingency  contracting  have  also  enabled  us  to 
conserve  combat  support  and  combat  service  support 
manpower 

Building  and  equipping  forces  while  still  maintaining 
a  ,  ■  rliiy  Army  means  that,  as  was  stated  earlier,  we 


must  capitalize  on  productivity  enhancing  technology 
and  innovative  ways  to  perform  our  missions  This  ap 
proach  demands  a  willingness— and  the  courage —  to 
champion  new  ideas  and  take  prudent  risks  The  payoffs 
are  worth  the  effort  These  initiatives  that  l  have 
described  have  allowed  the  force  structure  changes  for 
our  two  new  light  infantry  divisions 

Investing  wisely  in  research  and  development  will  al 
low  us  to  capitalize  on  live  "tiger  of  technology.  «,  beast 
that  we  must  ride  lest  we  fall  off  and  be  eaten  As  l  men 
honed,  technology  can  substitute  for  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  manpower,  but  we  must 
harvest  these  gains  and  drive  them  back  into  our  com¬ 
bat  capability  These  successful  endeavors  ate  the  only 
way  we  can  keep  pace  with  a  rapidly  changing,  sophisti 
cated  threat  and  dwindling  resources  Research  and  de¬ 
velopment  provide  leverage  for  the  lutuie  and  are  vital 
lor  the  development  of  high  tech  systems  IV*  will  al 
low  us  to  execute  AirLand  Battle  doctrine 

Stewardship  As  we  have  improved  ou*  military  capa¬ 
bility  in  terms  ol  people,  equipment,  force  structure, 
doctrine,  training,  and  support,  we  have  become  bet¬ 
ter  stewards  of  the  resources  entrusted  to  us  Steward¬ 
ship  is  a  key  issue  in  the  eyes  ot  the  American  pubbe 
Nothing  less  than  the  public  s  confidence  and  trust  in 
our  ability  to  prepare  the  nation  s  defenses  are  at  stake 

Our  procurement  practices  are  much  improved  We 
have  appointed  competition  advocates  throughout  the 
Army  to  promote  competition,  drive  down  prices,  im¬ 
prove  product  quality,  and  reduce  acquisition  lead  time. 
Last  year.  46  perceni  of  our  contract  dollars  were 
awarded  competitively  This  year  our  goal  is  50  per¬ 
cent  and  we  are  close  to  it  now.  Along  these  same  hnes 
multi- year  procurements— where  we  can  let  contr 
for  more  than  one  year— create  economies  of  scale  an 
reduce  costs  substantially  We  must  give  the  America 
taxpayer  the  most  benefit  for  every  dollar  invested 

Leadership  is  the  essential  element  of  readiness  a 
stewardship  of  the  force  The  human  dimension  is 
ways  critical  in  battle  and  the  demands  of  mod 
warfare  make  the  development  of  competent  lead 
during  peacetime  even  more  important  During  the 
several  years,  we  have  studied  in  an  unprecedented 
virtualy  aE  aspects  of  our  professional  development 
terns  for  officers,  warrant  officers.  NCOs.  and  civtfBlp 
to  ensure  our  leaders  are  properly  trained.  educaBjS 
and  professionally  developed  Implementation  of  iHJ 
study  recommendations  will  improve  the  qualiflgH 
Army  leadership  for  years  to  come 


We  know  our  leaders  are  doing  a  good  j-jl>  because 
those  who  leave  today’s  Army  say  the  Army  was  a  good 
place  to  be  A  recent  Army  Experience  Survey  of  sol¬ 
diers  leaving  the  service  indicated  that  the  Army  was 
valuable  for  building  self-esteem,  self-confidence, 
independence,  fob  skills,  and  leadership  A  large 
proportion  of  those  surveyed  have  joined  the  reserves 
and  are  willing  to  serve  as  Army  alumni  The  steward¬ 
ship  of  people  is  every  bit  as  important  as  managing 
technology  and  materiel. 

So.  we  have  a  vision  and  its  fulfillment  is  underway 
A  final  area  that  helps  us  remain  steady  on  the  course 
is  our  annual  theme 

The  Army  Theme  Each  year  we  choose  a  corporate 
theme  as  a  way  to  focus  attention  on  issues  important 
to  our  Army  Previous  themes  have  included  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  “Victory.''  “Physical  Fitness.”  “Excellence,” 
“The  Army  Family.”  and  “Leadership  ”  These  themes 
are  not  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  theme  year 
Rather,  they  are  continued,  providing  a  steady  flow  of 
ideas  and  programs  that  influence  how  we  do  our  bus¬ 
iness  Each  one  contributes  directly  to  the  Army's  com¬ 
bat  readiness 

Th»s  year's  theme  is  Values  The  reason  is  self- 
evident  1  ately.  we  have  seen  too  many  people  willing 
to  debase  their  patriotism  and  fidelity  (or  profit,  and  we 
have  heard  too  many  allegations  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  by  contractors  and  military  procurement  folks  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  values  at  today ‘s 
Army  in  order  to  strengthen  them 

Values  are  what  we,  as  a  profession,  judge  to  tv  tight 
They  are  more  than  words  -they  are  the  moral.  e*ht 
cal.  and  professional  attributes  of  character  The  cfwv.sc 
ter  of  a  soldier  is  vitally  important  to  the  way  he  carries 
out  hK  professional  duties  m  peace  and  war  Character 
is  what  enables  us  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  combat  or 
the  daily  challenges  that  might  tempt  us  to  compromise 
our  principles 

Strengthening  values  will  enable  us  to  strengthen 

•  our  own  ctsaracter  or  our  inner  self. 

•  our  bonding  to  others,  to  our  family,  arid  to 
our  umt  and 

•our  commitment  to  a  purpose  beyond  that  of 


ourselves:  that  is.  to  our  profession,  to  the  Army, 
and  to  our  nation. 

The  Total  Army  has  a  professional  ethic  that  estab¬ 
lishes  the  context  of  our  service  to  our  country  Loyahy, 
Duty.  Integrity,  and  Selfless  Service  are  the  hallmarks 
of  professionalism  for  those  who  serve  in  today's  Army. 
Within  each  soldier  and  Army  civilian,  we  want  to  in- 
evkab*  a  sense  of  commitment,  competence,  candor, 
and  courage.  These  individual  values,  along  with  the 
Army  Ethic,  are  our  core  values.  They  are  the  bedrock 
of  our  profession. 

Do  we  have  people  in  today's  Army  that  will  embrace 
these  professional  values?  You  bet  we  do!  A  young  pla¬ 
toon  sergeant  from  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  As¬ 
sault)  recently  talked  about  values  this  way: 

I  entered  the  Army  when  !  was  seventeen  I 
came  in  with  a  strong  emotional  teefcng  because 
my  brother  was  killed  in  Vietnam  The  Army  has 
given  me  a  lot  of  training,  education,  and  ex¬ 
perience  It  has  shaped  and  molded  the  values 
in  me.  teaching  me  a  lot  of  things  about  the  tits 
end  outs  of  life  I've  given  a  lot.  but  I've  teamed 
a  lot  too 

That's  what  America  is  alt  about  working 
hard  giving  up  something  to  get  something  else 
If  I  wasn't  here  or  didn't  want  to  fight  foe  my 
country  wbe  would  do  it®  I'm  an  infantry 
soldurt.  and  I  wsB  fight  J  necessary  That's  the 
way  I  was  brought  up  and  reared,  and  that's  the 
way  I  behave  today  Until  the  day  I  die,  I  wdl  be 
ready  to  tight  foe  the  American  Hag 

No  one  could  say  it  better  We  Have  an  extraordinary 
responubity  to  provide  the  kind  *d  leadership  that  gives 
direction,  maintains  steadfast* of  purpose,  and 
capitalizes  on  the  resources  entrusted  to  us- human, 
materiel,  or  otherwise  The  security  of  this  great  nation 
depends  on  us  We  in  the  Army  know  that  the  human 
spirit  is  what  really  counts,  and  our  challenge  ts  to  grow 
that  spirit  to  its  fullest  It  it  this  soldier  and  countless  bke 
him.  who  are  wiling  to  “fight  m»  the  American  Hag  "  until 
the  day  they  die.  that  will  cany  the  day  on  future  battle¬ 
fields  They  wdl  safeguard  the  blessings  of  kbetty  for  us 
and  out  children,  and  they  will  maintain  the  peace  with 
freedom  for  generations  to  come  Why?  Because  that's 
the  American  way  of  Ue  and  it  s  worth  fighting  fur 
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Address  at  the 

ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
LUNCHEON  FOR  THE  SERGEANTS  MAJOR 

Sheraton- Washington  Hotel 
Washington.  DC 
Monday.  13  October  1986 

The  Army  Ethic  and  the  Non-Commissioned  Officer 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  at  this  luncheon  The 
AliSA  Annual  Meeting  provides  a  great  opportunity' 
to  renew  friendships,  to  gather  new  ideas,  and  to  ce¬ 
ment  those  special  bonds  that  exist  among  soldiers— 
bonds  forged  by  service  to  our  great  nation. 

I  always  look  forward  to  this  luncheon  It’s  a  profes¬ 
sional  and  personal  boost  to  be  here  with  yon  sergeants 
major,  commanders,  and  soldiers 

1  don't  intend  to  go  on  and  on  today,  but  since  this 
will  be  mu  last  such  speech  to  you  as  Chief  of  Staff 
I  want  to  leave  a  message  thjl  I  hope  will  serve  you 
in  the  future  I  vti!  save  my  policy  address  for  the  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  tomorrow,  today  I  want  to  talk  about 
leadership  and  values 

Those  of  you  who  were  here  las)  year  will  recall  that 
I  talked  about  the  role  of  the  sergeant  major  as  a 
standard-bearer  I  pointed  out  that,  although  we  no 
longer  cartv  our  colors  into  battle  to  rally  our  units,  by 
tradition  we  enfcust  the  tespon ubiety  for  then  safeguard 
ing.  care,  and  display  to  you  the  senior  NCOs  of  the 
'  *f>r<ny  Symbolically,  then,  by  that  charge,  we  have 
placed  m  your  hands  the  spirit  of  the  Army  through  the 
regiments  those  colors  represent 

You  sergeants  major,  and  the  NCO  Corps  you 
represent,  are  the  backbone  of  the  Army  and  the  true 
standard  bearers  of  leadership  (  hold  you  responsible 
for  setting  and  maintaining  standard*  of  persmtal  and 
professional  enceSence  in  your  units  Today  I  will  add 
further  “challenge'’  streamers  to  yow  colors  a*  I  discus* 
the  individual  values  of  tint  Army  Ethic 

the  Year  of  Army  Values'  *s  drawing  to  a  close 
I  will  be  depending  on  you  sergeants  major  to  continue 
the  momentum  we've  bulb  up  as  we  move  into  the  fu 
lute  Every  year  must  be  a  year  of  Army  values  at  ev¬ 
ery  year  must  be  a  year  of  physical  fitness  and  the 
family  With  this  in  mind.  I  want  to  charge  you  to  make 
the  Army  Ethic  your  own  personal  ethic  and  then  be¬ 
queath  it  to  out  next  generation  of  soldiers 


As  you  all  know,  the  Army  Ethic  consists  of  four 
values:  loyalty,  duty,  selfless  service,  and  integrity.  The 
refinement  of  our  ethic  and  the  return  to  the  core  values 
that  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  military  profession  ate  tan¬ 
gible  results  of  our  focus  this  year  or.  the  theme  of 
values  We  must  catch  these  values  in  our  human  net. 
live  them,  and  then  pass  them  on  by  example  and  by 
mentoring 

Character  needs  to  be  developed  in  peacetime,  be¬ 
cause  it  wiH  be  tested  in  the  crucible  of  wen  The  same 
can  be  said  for  developing  today  the  basic  skills  our  sol 
diets  need  for  tomorrow  We  can  t  wait  until  the  bullets 
begin  to  fly  and  th«  smoke  begins  to  roll  to  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  the  character  of  those  we  lead  As  we  order 
our  soldwrt  into  battV  ,  we  must  know  in  cur  hearts  that 
they  understand  what’s  right 

We  have  the  unique  opportunity  to  touch  the  km 
of  our  soldiers  and  make  the  Army  Ethic  a  permanent 
part  of  their  km  That  should  be  our  legacy  as  Wad¬ 
ers  We  receive  135.000  recruit*  into  the  Army  every 
y ear  The*#  are  qualify  young  peupW.  highly  educated, 
and  motivated  by  patriotism  and  a  drake  to  better  them¬ 
selves  by  their  service 

Your  senior  Non  Commissioned  Officers  are  in  the 
trenches  and  garrisons  with  them  They  look  up  to  you 
for  fmpkaPott  and  fur  examples  of  professional  com¬ 
petence  They  are  looking  at  you  when  they  must  and. 
perhaps  mure  importantly,  when  you  don't  expect  tt 

Values  are  intangible  While  we  cannot  see  or  touch 
them,  we  can  sense  soW  values  tn  other*  They,  in  turn . 
can  sense  them  in  us  Our  actions  always  shout  volume* 
about  our  character  Consequently,  your  action*  and 
your  standards  wdl  make  professional  value*  live  in  the 
Army 

The  first  value  of  the  Army  Ethic  is  loyalty  Loyalty 
a.  quite  simply,  faithfulness  or  ftdrWy  We  must  be  loyal 
to  the  unit,  the  institution-'  the  Army -and  to  the 
sohiim  above,  alongside,  and  below  us  The  ancient 


Chinese  philosopher  of  war.  Sun,  Tm.  said  the  "He  will 
win  whose  Army  is  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
throughout  all  ranks  ”  Loyalty  is  that  spirit  It  is  the  ce¬ 
ment  that  holds  together  the  unit  and  the  chain  of 
command. 

As  a  leader  and  as  Chief  of  Staff  I  have  tried  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  climate  of  command  that  strengthens  cohesion, 
fosters  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  builds  trust  Trust 
is  the  cornerstone  of  loyalty  If  our  subordinates,  com¬ 
rades.  and  superiors  trust  us.  loyalty  follows  easily 

For  me.  the  notebook— the  type  that  saved  my  life 
when !  was  wounded  in  Vietnam — is  a  concrete  symbol 
of  loyahy  I  cany  one  with  me  everywhere  I  go  When 
a  soldier  rates  an  issue  or  voices  a  complaint  that  needs 
to  be  checked  out.  I  write  it  down  so  that  he  sees  that 
I  have  heard  him  I  have  made  a  written  commitment 
to  that  soldier  and  myself  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
issue  he  rated  This  commitment  dictates  that  I  follow 
through— that  I  find  an  answer  That's  loyalty  down 

Each  of  us  also  has  an  ubLgalion  to  be  loyal  up  as 
well  We  are  being  loyal  to  our  superiors  when  we  write 
down  what  they  say  The  decision-maker  above  us  has 
a  greater  burden  on  his  shoulders  than  we  do  He  has 
pressures,  information,  and  marching  orders  that  we 
generally  have  no  way  of  knowing  He  has  more  pieces 
of  the  "big  picture";  he  has  to  set  a  priority  among  com¬ 
peting  claims  He  has  to  stoke  a  balance  between  the 
needs  of  the  present  and  those  of  the  future 

The  relationship  that  exists  between  the  commander 
and  hK  command  sergeant  major  ts  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  Army  You  senior  NCOs  must  give 
your  commanders  advice  and  recommendations  that 
enable  them  to  make  the  best  decioom  posoble  ft  K 
at  the  stags'  where  information  m  being  gathered  that 
you  can  make  your  greatest  contribution  Your  rva 
toned  recommendation*  may  influence  a  good  rather 
than  a  bad  decision  When  the  decision  w  made  loyalty 
will  *u araatee  that  e  Hands  up 

I  caution  you  against  allowing  your  loyalty  to  be  nits 
guided  Sergeant  Major  J  the  Army  Morrell  ami  I  look 
to  you  to  help  us  improve  the  guafcty  of  the  NCO  Corps 
from  within  You  must  police  your  own  ranks  Don't 
expect  the  system  to  do  it  for  you  You  shook)  fed  mi 
loyalty  to  N€Os  who  are  letting  you  and  the  Army  down 
by  faikng  to  measure  up  to  the  standards  The  team  of 
the  commander  and  command  sergeant  major  must 
develop  a  ckmate  of  command  that  fixe*  responsiUky, 
sets  standards,  and  fosters  loyalty 


The  second  value  in  the  Army  E»hic  is  duty  Duty  in¬ 
cludes  the  concept  of  personal  responsibility  1  he  prac¬ 
tice  of  duty  •$  a  traditional  hallmark  of  professional 
soldiers  Quite  simply,  duty  is  knowing  what  needs  to 
be  done,  and  doing  it  to  the  best  of  our  God-given  tal¬ 
ents 

A  broader  concept  than  personal  responsibility,  duty 
more  closely  relates  to  our  moral  and  legal  obligations 
as  citizens  and  as  soldiers  sworn  to  defend  the  United 
States  General  George  S  Patton.  Jr  .  wrote  about  the 
importance  of  duty  before  the  landings  in  North  Africa 
in  1942:  "U  I  do  my  full  duty,  tire  rest  will  take  care 
of  itself " 

Sometimes  when  duty  is  mentioned,  soldiers  natur¬ 
ally  think  only  of  the  First  Sergeant's  duty  roster  or  guard 
duty  Duty  as  a  professional  value,  however,  goes  far 
beyond  a  mere  listing  of  tasks;  it  relates  to  our  missions 
and  how  we  perform  them  To  live  up  to  the  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  duty,  we  inherently  must  know  what  we  should 
do.  oftentimes  without  direction  from  above  Then  we 
must  have  the  inner  courage  to  do  it  well,  despite  phys¬ 
ical  dangers  or  coercion 

The  uniforms  we  wear  rymboite  to  fellow  Americans 
that  we  are  fully  prepared  to  fulfill  our  duty  tn  peace, 
crises,  and  war  Duty  must  be  second  nature  The 
response  to  its  call  must  he  a  reflex  so  that  we  can  over¬ 
come  the  fear  of  death  and  the  pirn  of  wounds  or 
torture  The  essence  of  duty  is  acting  in  the  absence  of 
orders  or  direction  from  others,  based  on  an  toner  seme 
of  what  t$  morally  and  professionally  right 

An  aspect  of  duty  that  I  want  to  touch  on  with  you 
is  your  responsibility  to  be  accountable  for  safety  I  al¬ 
ways  ted)  the  battalion  and  brigade  commanders  at  the 
Fto  Command  Course  that  they  must  be  thee  own  safe 
ty  officer*  1  ctinsxlef  myvrft  the  Chari  Safety  Officer  for 
the  Army  I  earnestly  hope  that  my  personal  involve¬ 
ment  ha*  Helped  to  reduce  the  number  of  aviation  and 
ground  accident*  In  19S6,  for  example,  wv  had  the 
fewest  Class  A  aircraft  accidents  -of  the  history  of  Atmy 
aviation 

Commander*  depend  on  you  to  make  safety  the 
highest  priority  program  m  you#  un«s  Y*>ur  NCOs  are 
die  final  enforcers  of  safety  standards  Help  your  soldiers 
develop  the  "sixth  sense"  of  safety  that  ak  of  us  ttv  in 
stinetivefy  fc»  practice  as  parent*  We  must  tram  rigorous 
ty  but  safely  in  peacetime  so  that  we  conserve  our  most 
precious  resources  our  soldiers  and  thee  equipment 
If  we  take  care  of  our  soldier*,  they  wd)  then  be  able 
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to  do  their  duly  in  combat,  where.  by  the  way.  safety 
is  tusi  as  valuable  as  in  peacetime 

Selfless  service  is  the  third  value  of  the  Army  Ethic 
and  it  is  closely  related  to  duty  Whet  is  best  for  the  na 
tion  and  the  Army  must  come  before  our  own  persona) 
interests  or  desires  Selfless  service  gives  ultimate  mean¬ 
ing  or  value  to  our  eves 

An  ancient  Athenian  oath  set  the  standard  for  self 
less  service  "I  will  not  disgrace  the  soldiers  arms,  nor 
abandon  the  comrade  who  stands  at  my  side  but 
whether  alone  or  with  many.  1  wiB  fight  to  defend  things 
sacred  I  will  hand  down  my  country  not  lessened .  but 
larger  and  better  than  I  have  received  it  ” 

A  few  months  ago,  in  an  article  in  SOLDIERS  | 
commented  on  the  apparent  conflict  between  ambition 
and  selflessness  Ambition  that  is  basically  selfish  and 
self  oriented  tends  to  be  destructive .  ambition  that  is 
oriented  to  the  benefit  of  others  tends  to  be  construe 
live  I  stressed  the  idea)  o  which  we  all  should  aspire* 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  the  Army,  and  the  unit  must 
come  before  our  own  Selfless  service  «  »s  the  priority 
for  our  performance  of  duty  Our  first  loyalty  of  course, 
mutt  always  be  to  the  Constitution  and  cur  nation 

General  of  the  Army  OouuUs  Mac' Arthur  in  a  speech 
at  West  Point,  painted  a  vivid  portrait  ol  duty  ami  seif 
lest  service  when  he  described  soldiers  ol  Work!  War  I, 

Bending  under  soggy  $»tk»  on  many  a  weary 
match  from  dripping  dusk  to  druring  dawn,  ik#} 
gavj  ankle  deep  through  the  ms»*  ol  Uw3  shocked 
waut  ra  fern*  ■y'mfe  lor  the  attach  blue  tipped  to 
vvred  w#h  sludge  and  mud.  chdkfd  fev  the  wind  and 

ww*.  drtvuuj  home  to  thee  obttKbve.  and  Jo»  many. 
ti>  the  judgement  seat  ol  God 

faced  with  great  adversity.  these  soldiers  performed 
the*'  duty  and  saenheed  lor  a  cause  beyond  themselves 

integrity  n  the  final  value  of  the  Atmv  Ethic  tntegrrfv 
means  honesty,  uprightness  ami  the  avoidance  of  <fe 
ceptiott.  it »  an  uncompromising  adherence  to  a  code 
of  m <m'  values  fniegory  «  the  jeuxrf  m  the  croud  0/ 
character 

the  need  for  integrity  in  our  yvcietv  has  been  high 
lighted  «n  the  news  by  some  recent  lapses  m  etmea’  dan 
deeds  people  spying  for  petfood  gam .  acting  (atthtesaly 
and  dishonestly  and  misusing  our  resources  Integrity 
it  the  basis  for  trust,  and.  *»  I  taaj  earner,  trust  ts  the 
cornerstone  of  loyalty 


We  must  demonstrate  sntegnty  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  in  order  to  attain  and  keep  the  trust  of  our  com 
rades  in  arms  and  the  nation  At  the  same  time  we  must 
be  able  to  expect  truthfulness  from  feBow  soldiers, 
whether  they  are  seniors,  subordinates,  oc  comrades 
Our  word  must  be  our  bond 

The  German  philosopher  of  war.  Hail  von  Gausewctz 
wrote  ‘  If  the  mind  is  to  emerge  unscathed  from  the 
rdendcss  struggle  with  the  unforeseen,  two  qua>*bes  are 
indispensable  first,  an  intellect  that,  even  in  tlie  dar 
best  hour,  retains  the  inner  fcght  which  leads  to  truth , 
and  second,  the  courage  to  follow  this  faint  light  where 
ver  S  may  Wad  "  Integrity  is  the  commitment  to  that  faint 
kjht  of  truth  From  the  character  of  our  soldiers  we  forge 
the  moral  shield  of  the  Atmy 

We  must  practice  integrity  as  we  identify  soldiers  for 
advancement  or  fo»  recognition  We  must  reward  and 
promote  soldiers  based  on  merit  and  on  their  potential 
for  future  seme  *?  We  must  never  play  favorites  We 
must  guard  against  the  use  of  “old  hoy”  networks  in  the 
officer  and  NCO  Corps  that  undercut  out  estabksi<ed 
systems  We  have  extremely  perceptive  soldiers  in  the 
Army  today  You  will  never  be  able  to  hide  cronyism 
worn  them  Always  be  noove  board  with  your  subor¬ 
dinates  Let  integrity  guide  your  daily  lives 

The  Army  Ethic  sets  the  moral  and  ptofet*s3«al  tone 
for  the  Atmv  fn  its  service  to  the  nation  and  inspire*  the 
sense  of  purpose  necessary  to  preserve  our  institutions 
We  must  ail  adopt  the  Army  Ethic  In  our  personal  and 
pcofessfcjoal  Vves.  it  will  strengthen  our  character  and 
guide  us  wi  the  performance  of  our  duty 

In  closing,  let  me  share  a  letter  from  an  Army  family 
who  lost  the*  son  m  the  crash  at  Gander.  Newfound¬ 
land 

We  have  a8  kwt  loved  wm  but  Oi  • 

rhAt  seems  espeoafy  hard  AJe*  iked  m  hr* 
twenty  fes*  year 

We  want  low  tfvihvn!  m  know  whai  «.v 
know  den**  thse  ik-term  nainnn  they  afcmrh 
the  values  xv  treasure  We  see  them  gnn*  and 

teat  h  and  «  seeking,  they  wdl  hod  what  we 
w*4 

Ale*  tamed  the  Army  to  Warn  how  So  See 
by  others  rule* 

AW*  was  so  young  weh  such 

We  could  see  tn  ban  the  man  he  was  to  be 


Iff 


*  *  *  * 


Cv  me  tv  proud  H  v'me  w  of 

prwep-1*  v  stsror 

I*  *M  i*&th  ha?  a  tnvari  ;tk;  4  m»<.  tv  to 

dw«(i  out  children  rh-ar  M*  «  not  forever  and 
rvow  s  the  tsrv  to  love 

Thi?  r.Ahoty  and  sts  families  entrust  *h*-u  son*  and 
daughters  —  h*e  Ales  to  our  car*’  \Cv  accept  the  aue 


some  responsibility  of  shaping  their  fives,  of  teaching 
them,  and  of  asking  them  to  be  prepared  to  the  Teach 
them  well  Help  them  to  catch  the  values  of  the  Army 
Ethic  loyalty,  duty  selfless  service,  and  integrity 
Together,  these  values  form  she  bedrock  of  our 
profession —a  profession  whose  future  is  very  much  in 
your  capable  hands 

Thank  you 


Address  at  the 

ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Sheraton  Washiryport  Hotel 

Washington  DC 
14  October 

Ste  .dy  on  the  Course 


Distinguished  guess.*  costs' state  members  ladv* 
arid  gentlemen  Ann  and' 4  aty»  pnv.4»N;ckS  owe* 
again  to  attend  this  great  Annual  Mrwsfefig  Thank  you 
fm  the  opportunity  to  ta&  direttK  wtth  «*  many  of  the 
nahoh  v  basinets  civic  and  m$tm\  lisdat  V-rur  s&fccf 
suppers  and  wtse  counsel  over  many  years  we  tag'hly 
.  valued 

Today  is  thy  las*  report  as  CNyf  of  hsaH  I'm  proud 
to  mi  that  4ii*  Atrtft-  the  sms&«i  Army  in  m*ny  wars, 
a  a  good  Army  sihS  with  e  onstsued  sappert  of  Cost 
gfW  ami  fbi>  Ament  an  people  we'\gj»r»  be  a  great 
'  A?r%  one  that  «f  *w.h  whng  m  rede  ,a»  Thy 

mainstay  of  Ameoyan  Uttnitt&wn 

The  «l  At  t&A  c^matues  *t»  he  eatfiUnvly 

important  in  keeping  the  nubte  apd  Congress  informed 
about  '{!«.*  state  of  Rtday'y  Army  b$hs$‘<-4f  the  Total 
Atmy  family  Active  ffrvrtue  .tnd  (iw^ 
rvnt*  and  our  r&md  tcu*smu«%  !  thank  thy  Al\>A 
«e#def*h*p  including  8*  many  -Tupterv  woajdwrde  hst 
the*  effnWs  m  tnmf-og  support  for  the  Array  gew 
soldier*.  and  the*  famd>es 

Readiness  i*  our  numbs*  <>cv  tmh.  and  We  a*  a  r*» 
bon  must  keep  up  mt  guard  Now  a  not  the  feme  tor 
complacency  ab*Hii  national  defense 

A  f wto  •os.'U  cnk.v  (sjutsd  werh-v* 
t»«  >a>*  vn'HMfb  «ey  *♦>  h»«d  the  i.Wboise  j*t» 
grams  n«sM  Ma**  e  <.***(|A*i  ***1  rasofev 

There  are  rst>  drwount  price*  k*  deterrem?*?  you  can  t 


buy  tecunty  "on  the  cheap  ~  Thirteen  yeas-y  ago,  be¬ 
fore  they  audience.  General  Abrams  warned 

The  pwte  of  yrnprepatefeyvl  »  always  pusd  agam 
«*sl  again  m  Wes  an4  *s  Mood  The-  kss 
|»ies*red  '•«*  are.,  the  more  wishful  on#  thewing.  and 
dw  greater  the  cosh  of  war  when  4  ciswres 

the  «***?g^aliSe  truth  »..  out  Atmv  can  be  m  tottt* 
than  the  Amesk<m  peflpkf  want  *  to  be , 

As  out  (men*  $|W  -ttv  the*  *«m*  ami  dau^hftff  *  of 
high  Quality  rltofs  tfcy  Army  w4l  tv  of  High  guafefy.  A* 
they  $vy  ys  the  means  t#..W^d  a  wdnit  and  cap^fe 
■f&c*.  »%n  the  Army  will  W  *fete  to  Mp  «Mtk»  jpMftP 
with  hwsiom.  sod.. 

As  they  ds'momrrate  a  strong  wifi  a*  a  nation  then 
the  Army  w4f  fee  there  when  needed  \A%?  are  Ame»» 
c®  »  Army  and  we  can  W  only  what  the  Amenr  an 

people  want  us  p  he  k  »  my  pmyer  jhof  our  people 
«#  .<sfw'tty9  remember  heedom  A  netvr  he* 

Three  v«m»  *#*-  as  my  first  Gampo  ftenfs  article  as 
Atmy  Chief  of  Staff,  t  wtole  about  orgtusttaftMi*)  con 
♦many  and  change  l  a^sntold  a  MWty  I  wthwssed  dboo* 
thw-grea*  Chvf  of  StaS.  CWneral  Abram*  He  co«f»nbd 
«»dd««  daft*  m  <jkifense  .tyto^ams  -'•  caused  by  aw* 
getic  offetak-  to  the  may:*  coutw#  ctMoge*  of  on  a* 
crab  tw»'t  and  ths?«  effect  on  the  wwStai ry  w«vt««* 
Chmetal  Abrams  t*id. 

fo#»  up  on  tie  bndge  emoved  §<s«%  t*w  orders 


and  fwbng  the  wwwj  *«  thesr  faces  but  tbs’  crew 
down  Wkw  <n  the  ihsp »  mrfrf  only  gor  wtwjcfe 

Chmag  mV  stewatdshtp  !  v<?  mod  to  h*<?*f  the  moral 
of  General  Abe's  story  and  achieve  a  healthy  balance 
bdtwerti  mamtammg  coofinuffy  and  nediwji  change 
CXir  most  fundamental  intent  ha*  been  to  preserve  our 
strength*  whde  searching  tot  better  way*  to  improve  our 
readiness  and  mietaty  capability 

Poremjmp&e.  we've  feu#  s&dklfe  «*i  General  Meyer's 
COHORT  and  regimental  toihattee*.  trying  in  improve 
combat  e^ecevewes*  fey  nMucing  pervomuH  turbehmce 
and  Kjste^-nngfohigsstm  These  x-ttbaftec*  hiwe  been 
very  cvscfaufM 

Vet.  where  cfe$t*gc  was  necessary  -•  because  of  tfw 
threat  toehnokxjv  or  itfher  <MM9(  imperative's  w»> 
have  tbtd  to  develop  prudent  «ane$  of  .&--*«•«  treat 
mady  sattse  and  helped  make  die  Artsy  «6«  t elevant 
its  the  time* 

Today  an  iftyccapahW  factor  ir  our  planiwg  t*  the 
*»?#;%  «rf  fetser  reroutes*  ■  the  sunshine  days  qm» 
Th?  momentum  of  ow  nusdeffitoUUMi  pcn-guMps  *$ 
isiofc  «r.onsaie.Mh|y  a*  compared  to  the  egoy  1MRIR  Next 
year  we  w#iasy  low  *»  Ml  tanks.  Rf  V's  and  AH  ft4 
The  Congreve  also  may  mandate  tedcKtkms. 
.in  oSflre?  strength  for  all  Ow  sen-sex**  ■  a  matter  yd  deep 
cotstetn  t«  thrwe  '  d  m  >«  the  Army  1**  auw  wv  wiS  Iom 
nvsb.nv  hwgfeti  and  combat  experience 

Undefstandahie  fonsvrn  over  federal  detect*  hangs 
over  Crw«pxhW)nai  budget  ttefebetaftorw  and  decre¬ 
ment  dt#s  have  cut  tufevtan&aite  out  fc«?  yx** 
borne  program  ksQ*.  in«tfh  tsfls  and  dete»ir*U  ate  re  . 
quired  ax  we  'tighten  out  beb*"  ;n  thw  eta  td  fiscal 
iuxwtwte  U  '*>■  don't  do  this  wisely  vex*  shall  unbalance’ 
Army  prerstam*  Ir  thv  {ycy.vM  yf  mjfertg  these  yt'-v- 
gram  dethton*.  vote  emuting  that  we  don't  mortgage 
the  f-rtttre  for  mv  xuccx*vto»«. 

Wtete  we  feyogmxe  fhtai  M*  -b^hierfen^  fca  dhs  h'Y 
tore,  at  the  same  fime  we  mysl  t&fcy  note  eyl  kto>  sub’ 
Maab*!  ptogrev*  of  yrssrs  ftestrtek’w 

suKiantialhf  *«*qffm.»ed  xtoye  Jdr®  VV#'v-y  made  fhe 
tm  xff  ul  out  resrsurry**  by  teofStuj  the  slwtijh  r>f  put  A**- 
bxy  forces  to  ateruf  7R1  000  and  proteeftnqthe 

pesrgtams  that  hxe«*  *.»n  »<?*d^fuiw«  r»  moderw 
tab’.yt  «¥»f  she  rptabty  o5  few  |ku  tsk*  At  the  same 
t#ne  .ve  fejvy  pswv^bWd  a  reavxnabb*  measure  ot  sus 

lathabatv 

8  we  h*v«i  eyes  that  see ,  thy  wvsid  ftjday  xhm'Al  gov 
hsaix-  fee  fiomplacvru:^  VhV  see  tW  ^frwrh  of  m 


temefionai  tenonsm.  the  spread  of  Sow  intensity  con 
fisef*  in  the  Third  World,  and  die  refenifess  esjsansiofl 
of  Sovvyf  m!?uenc«  in  such  surrogates  as  Afghanistan, 
bbcaragua.  and  North  Korea 

Amenta's  national  rmkary  strategy  calls  for  deterring 
bostditlx's  acwm  the  iuS  spectrum  of  confbct  In  ths  era . 
Un#power  has  beemne  tncre.rss.ngby  important  to  U  S 
military  strategy  as  a  greater  share  of  the  burden  id  tie 
tertence  shifts  tc>  mtdrm ,  conventional  grmmd  forces 
The  Army's  conb&uboft  to  deterrence  »  reflected  m 

■forward  stationed  forces,  integral  to  jihances  and. 

rapidly  deployable  forces  shat  can  move  to  troubled 
atSssi  of  the  world  so  that  they-  can  influence  events  to 
our  advantage . 

ff  are  ere  temm  about  >rm*nteimng  o  credible  deter 
rent  and  «t®ny  the  nuclear  threshold,  ue  muff  enhanee 
the  t^rngth  of  mir  rom>entM>naf  defenses  and  our 
A**wy  I  .inland  Albs  As  efforts  to  revitaliA*  the  case 
for  iandpovet  Now  ts  the  time  for  aciton  The  Army 
needs  mote  re«txurce*  to  fulfcfl  the  tnisf  jom  xmtntstedl 
to  it  and  to  take  care  of  our  superb  yoklieis  and  families 

In  the  Booh  of  Proverbs  it's  written  Whim  there  « 
to*  sstion  the  p$op!s  p&i* h  "  The  v.ixton  .tod  a  vfyaidy 
Army  start  xXrth  guafetv  loWtets  shotted  fey  ffrcmg  fa 
«#es  We  continue  to-te^utt'  and  tetarn  fits! 
diet*  and  thed  fannk-s  Active  Army  of  high 

ffb-Cfid  d^btosi  graduates  ary  up  f umr  T4  twtismt  m 
to  01  percent  m  1%  By  bwsMWifw.  -tjafy 
ahrjtrt  ?fe  petcent  of  i(h«'rt*H»m'»  nf$s48ii<i&  age  ; 
latson  H*s  s'  lagh  sc  hool  diploma 

Hetenbon  ft ends  Active  Army  ate  also  f.Vstlfhy 
In  FY  IfSibv  %v  femtelwf  o»vt  MW  petcetff  of  oat  goal 

the  xSme  Kme  that  quaefy  hhhc#r*«  navy  inctvaxyd 
m  the  Amv  Army  .tjitea.  sif -ioffeaffpfese  hftufl*. 
and  xjhAtrrf  critoeS  Ksw  deereeted  b*  dm  Mweiff  levels 
„  ®  Atmv  hwtixv  Cete^mv  IV  rKceff^sts.j'he  ibweffdeff 

category  acceptable.  &f  m  bw;  Wvetj  Ufaym 

perevn-ti 

Th**  '*8  tetrmted"  Army  rwlWt*  cted»  n»  the  Atpest 
cab  trnirvni}  and  <dVf »to:mai  tetoids  prow  st 

bmea-  the  last  draftee  stot-ered  the  Arnry  «#.  30  .tune 
I1*?'*  .^ver  twv*  rqfBkiP  teg.u»a>'  Amry  tocruus  haw  takers 
the  «>afh it?  wrvrfe  Wheat* the  secret s  Top  ne^dt  Army 
nhfeurter*  a»e  w-reitwg  border  urnf  targeting  better  the 
♦ecruiiHsg  won|SC«»<er  peext  ffSjhK'  xHl>.K'4ted  yVffsg  pe*t 
pte  *ttf  ttypued  by  fMttiotfam  amt  a  dsfffts'  tr  Miet 
themwlvfs  m  the  Asrmv  They  want  to  N-  aS  tity?v  fifn 
he  "  Inst  to  rtwnfiut*  du*  <utet**5.  we  must  mwintam  the 
ptoptSf  Nfttwtovnt  and  retettbon  ifkenevw.  to  *n.  ktde 


-Assignment  options,  educational  opportunities  (G.l 
Bill  and  the  Army  College  Fund),  and.  enlistment 
bonuses  The  new  G  !  Bill  and  Coliege  Fund  are  the 
best  recruiting  tools  we  have  —  so  say  the  recruiters 

An  Army-unique  advertising  campaign,  balanced 
with  joint  advertising,  is  also  very  important  To  the  ex 
tent  we  move  away  from  Army  advertising,  our  recruit 
mg  will  suffer 

The  quality  of  life  for  our  people  and  their  families 
continues  to  improve  in  lasting  and  concrete  ways 
These  improvements  bear  directly  on  our  combat  read 
irtess  Fifty-four  percent  of  our  soldiers  are  mamed.  and 
haH  of  their  spouses  work.  We  have  over  12  million 
family  members  in  the  Army  Almost  seven  hundred 
fifty5  thousand  of  them  are  children,  and  haH  of  these 
are  under  the  age  of  six  With  these  realities,  readiness 
and  caring  for  people  must  go  hand  m  hand 

In  FY  1987.  eight  billion  dollars  is  budgeted  for  pro¬ 
grams  which  range  from  family  housing ,  and  child  de¬ 
velopment  centers  to  hardstands  and  maintenance 
repair  shops  Every  dollar  is  worth  it  The  better  sol¬ 
diers  and  their  families  feel  about  the  Army,  the  better 
is  Army  readiness  and  retention  of  quality 

Caring  about  people  pays  off  in  other  ways,  too  For 
example  we  can  be  proud  of  the  progress  in  Army 
safety  and  in  suicide  prevention 

In  safety,  accidental  injuries,  ground  accidents  (in¬ 
cluding  combat  vehicles),  privately  owned  vehicles, 
and.  especially  important.  Army  aviation  accidents  are 
down  significantly  This  year,  major  aircraft  accidents 
fell  to  a  rate  of  less  than  2  100.000  hours— the  best 
t ate  rn  the  history  of  Army  ouiaiion 

-In  suicide  prevention,  last  year  the  Army's  suicide 
ruie  was  slight^  above  the  national  average  Today  the 
:  trends  are  very  positive  Command  emphasis  and  a  car 
in§  attitude  are  making  a  difference'  The  Army's  innova¬ 
tive  approaches  lead  our  society  here 

A  second  element  «»f  our  vision  is  to  field  balanced, 
modem,  and  ready  forces  that  are  tra'mrd  to  fight  and 
win  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  conflict  Quality  pen 
pie  deserve  quality  equipment  like  the  Abrams  (a  >- . 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  Apache  Helicopters.  Multi¬ 
ple  Launch  Rocket  Systems,  and  Special  Operations 
equipment 

Early  next  year,  were  even  fiekitog  a  new  multi 
purpose  bayonet,  one  that  has  significantly  increased 


utility  for  our  soldiers  The  Army  established  clear  re¬ 
quirements.  allowed  industry  to  respond  with  full  com¬ 
petition.  and  fielded  quickly  an  important  piece  of 
infantry  hardware  In  field  testing,  this  fwyoner  was  the 
clear  choice  of  the  user -our  soldiers 

We  have  accomplished  much,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done  At  the  moment,  only  one -third  of  the  units 
we  plan  to  modernize  have  their  new  equipment  Lest 
we  forget,  our  programs  started  three  to  four  years  af¬ 
ter  those  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  The  Congress  and 
the  American  people  must  provide  continued  support 
if  we  are  to  overcome  the  empty  years  of  the  1970s. 

We  are  committed  to  the  Total  Army  concept  The 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  provide  50  percent 
of  our  combat  battalions.  60  percent  of  our  combat  sup 
port,  and  almost  70  percent  of  our  combat  service  sup¬ 
port  Some  say  this  is  too  much  dependence,  but  I  say 
it  is  about  right  given  our  historical  reliance  on  the 
Reserve  Components  and  the  enormous  progress  they 
have  achieved  in  readiness  as  well  as  overall  combat 
capabilities 

The  FY87  budget  proposes  a  strength  for  the 
Selected  Reserve  that  will  exceed  that  of  our  Active 
forces,  giving  us  an  Army  of  well  over  1  5  million 
soldiers,  excluding  over  300.000  in  the  IRR 

Equipment  is  provided  to  both  the  Active  and 
Reserve  Components  based  on  the  guideline  the  ‘first 
to  fight,  is  the  first  to  be  equipped  "  In  four  years,  the 
RC  will  have  received  over  six  billion  delists  of  equip 
ment.  and.  in  FY88.  they'll  receive  another  "2-plus" 
billion  dollars  worth  We've  made  great  progress,  but 
there’s  more  to  do  As  of  this  year,  the  RC  equipment 
shoitfal!  is  about  1 1  billion  dollars  Despite  their  short 
falls,  tlve  Guard  and  Reserve  have  made  substantial  im¬ 
provements  particularly  in  the  oast  decade,  and  they 
are  more  ready  than  ever  before 

Beyond  equipment,  we  are  modernizing  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  our  Airny.  giving  it  better  balance  and  tncreas 
ing  its  deterrent  and  watfightuiy  capability  We've 
added  the  17th  and  18th  Active  division  and  a  10th 
National  Guard  division,  giving  us  28  divisions  Our 
heavier  forces  remain  oriented  towards  the  NATO  com 
mitment  arid  their  combat  capabilities  continue  to  im 
prove  With  modernization  ami  sustainment  Our  lighter 
forces  (such  as  the  Airborne  and  Ait  Assault  divisions) , 
and  especially  the  Army's  new  light  divisions,  have  in¬ 
creased  our  strategic  flexibility  and  deployability 

We  have  just  completed  the  certification  of  the  light 
Infantry  divtston  concept  with  the  7th  lt)(L) .  at  Fort  Ord 
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It  was  the  most  intense  scrutiny  ever  given  an  opera¬ 
tional  concept  Refinements  are  called  for.  to  he  sure, 
but.  the  bottom  line  is:  the  light  division  concepts  are 
sound! 

These  light  divisions,  along  with  our  improved  Spe 
ciai  Operations  Forces,  give  the  National  Command 
Authorities  the  options  needed  to  handle  all  landpow 
cr  challenges,  especially  low  intensity  conflicts,  the  most 
likely  expected  in  the  future  With  increased  balance  in 
our  structure,  t he  Army  is  now  more  relevant  to  the 
times 

Our  forces  also  are  better  trained  than  evet  before 

•Schools  and  educational  systems  are  improved. 

Technology-based  training  devices  simulators  and 
simulations  are  revolutionizing  the  way  soldiers  and  units 
train,  and. 

New  courses— Mu?  the  “Sapper"  Leader  courses  and 
“Light  Fighter"  courses— have  reinvigorated  our  tram 
ing  of  young  leaders 

Reserve  Component  training— including  CAP¬ 
STONE.  overseas  deployment,  and  JCS  exercises  - 
has  better  prepared  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
units  to  execute  their  wartime  missions  And.  for  both 
the  Active  and  Reserve  Component  forces,  the  National 
Training  Center  has  provided  the  finest  combat  train 
ing  experience  that  is  found  anywhere  in  the  world 

The  sustainment  of  our  forces  has  improved  substan 
tidily  in  recent  years 

•Although  procurement  has  been  a  slow  and  costly 
process  (one  doy  of  uorkiuide  supply  costs  Slfb-Umn! 
our  war  reser  ve  stocks  of  munitions  major  end  items, 
ami  secondary  items  have  increased  significantly  and 
will  continue  to  increase. 


Medical  suppoti  capabilities  have  improved  to  in 
dude  the  acquisition  oi  over  Km  new  umww  field 
hospitals  f$l  4  billtoni  by  FY  1991 

We  have  complemented  this  expanded  capability 
wdh  a  steadily  improving  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  force,  gradually  correcting  shortfalls  in 
our  CS  and  CSS  structure  that  Haw  persisted  since  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  War  For  example,  we  have 


•Increased  host  naiioc  support  and  contingency 
civilian  contracts. 

•Reduced  critical  support  equipment  shortfalls  by 
procurements  or  by  cross  leveling  equipment  among 
units. 

-Increased  CSS  autlionzed  personnel  spaces,  and  en¬ 
sured  that  allocation  rules  and  workload  factors  that  es 
tabhsh  the  requirement  for  CS  and  CSS  forces  are 
justified. 

-Invested  in  logistics  productivity  initiatives,  and 

Generally  protected  our  CS/'CSS  investments 
despite  decrements  of  $66  bdbon  in  the  five-year  pro¬ 
gram  since  last  summer 

Of  course  balancing  modernization,  readiness,  and 
sustainability  requirements  involves  some  difficult  trade¬ 
offs.  but  the  Army  is  committed  to  improving  sustaina¬ 
bility  and  enhancing  CS  and  CSS  capabilities 

We  are  also  modernizing  our  doctrine  The  U  S 
Army's  fundamental  combat  operations  doctrine— 
“AitLand  Battle"— reintroduces  the  operational  art  as 
a  focus  of  military  activity  between  tactics  and  strategy, 
and  it  provides  a  unified  view  of  the  battlefield  which 
transcends  the  separate  services 

Jomtness."  the  third  element  oi  our  vision,  ts  in 
dispensable  to  success  in  combat  If  we  had  to  go  to 
war  tomorrow,  we  would  go  jointly  AU  the  services 
must  be  prepared  to  deploy  tactically  ami  strategically 
and  conduct  combined  operations  with  ou?  allies 

Bv  law  and  necessity  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Oviefs 
of  Staff .  I  haw  devoted  substantial  effort  to  mint  mat 
lets  Based  on  the  experience  gained  from  having  spent 
fifteen  of  the  last  eighteen  years  of  my  service  in  joint 
assignments  I  have  worked  bng  and  hard  to  “harvest 
the  benefits  of  the  joint  dimension  “ 

While  sup|K>rtinf|  the  efforts  of  the  Packard  Consmtv 
sion  and  lire  Congress  l  haw  urged  caution  with  regard 
to  reform  The  Chief*  haw  worked  closely  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  major  improvements  in 
our  miktary  system  and  the  legislation  that  was  menlly 
enacted  into  law  should  vtrengtlten  the  overall  defense 
apparatus  providing  that  we  implement  the  law  wisely 

General  Gahnel  the  (ormcr  Air  f  orce  Chief  o?  Staff, 
and  I  instituted  the  knnt  l-occe  Development  Process 


POMCUS  stocks  Haw  doubled;  ami 
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in  May  i984  W e  recognized  early  on  that  our  services 
needed  to  improve  toml  operations— and  we  have  done 
that  Nearly  seventy  five  percent  of  the  thirty-seven  Air 
Force  Navy  Army  initiatives  have  been  implemented 
Just  four  of  these  resulted  in  roughly  a  bitbon  doHars 
of  near  term  cost  avoidance  Future  benefits  will  be  of 
incalculable  value  in  cost  avoidance  and  improved 
AirLand  combat  capabilities 

A  key  pari  of  our  long-term  strategy  has  been  to  de 
velop  technology  and  productivity  enhancements,  a 
fourth  element  of  the  v?«*oo.  to  "grow"  additional  com¬ 
bat  capability  while  maintaining  a  constant  end  strength 
fot  active  forces  For  the  Active  Army,  we’ve  "grown 
29  additional  battalions  In  this  decade.  w>e  will  build 
over  40  combat  battalions  This  is  where  our  two  new 
bght  divisions  came  from  We  have  “grown"  almost  a 
hke  number  of  combat  battalions  in  the  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents 

Essentialy  we're  converting  low  priority  support  man¬ 
power  into  combat  power. 

For  example,  use  of  palletized  loading  systems 
should  save  about  5.000  spaces. 

The  combat  field  feeding  system  and  use  of  MREs 
is  saving  about  3.400  spaces,  and. 

Mobile  Subscriber  Equipment  and  Joint  Tactical 
Communication  (TRI  TAC)  should  save  about  5.000 
spaces  on  future  battlefields 

The  potential  o/  these  enhancements,  p/us  others,  ts 
enormous  if  ire  are  smart  enough  to  capaaiue  on  them 
and  harvest  their  benefits 

Managing  technology  ts  part  of  stewardship,  a  key 
issue  in  ihe  eyes  of  the  American  public,  and  the  last, 
but  not  the  least,  element  of  our  vision  Nothing  less 
than  the  nation's  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Army's 
credibility,  and  that  of  industry,  are  at  stake 

Our  procurement  practices  are  much  improved  We 
have  appointed  Competition  Advocates  throughout  the 
Army  to  promote  competition,  drive  down  prices,  im 
prove  product  quality,  and  reduce  scqutst«£cn  lead  time 
Last  year,  we  competed  62  percent  of  our  contracts. 
this  year,  u-e  competed  82  percent  of  them' 

Leadership  is  the  essential  element  of  readiness  and 
stewardship  of  the  force  We  have  studied  extensively 
our  professional  development  systems  for  officers.  War 
rent  Officers  NCOs  and  civilians  to  ensure  our  lead 


ers  are  properly  trained,  educated,  and  professronaBy 
developed  In  all  aspects  of  our  business,  the  notion  of 
stewardship  is  vitafty  important 

We  know  our  leaders  arc  doing  a  good  job  because 
soldiers  who  leave  today's  Army  say  it  was  a  good  place 
to  be  A  recent  Army  experience  survey  of  those  leav¬ 
ing  the  service  indicated  that  the  Army  was  valuable  fot 
building  self-esteem.  se* -confidence.  independence.  Job 
skifls.  and  leadership.  A  large  proportion  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  have  Juried  t*»?  Reserve*  and  ax«  wikng  to  save 
as  Army  alumni  Clearly  the  stewardship  of  people  is 
every  bit  as  important  as  managing  technology  and 
materiel 

So.  we  have  a  vision  and  its  fulfillment  is  underway 
A  final  azimuth  that  helps  us  remain  “steady  on  the 
course"  is  the  annual  theme,  which  this  year  is  Values. 
The  reason  is  self-evident.  Lately,  we  have  seen  too 
many  people  willing  to  sel  their  patriotism  and  fidefety 
for  profit,  and  we  have  heard  too  many  alegations  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  values  in  today's  Army  in  order  to  strength¬ 
en  them 

Values  are  what  we.  as  a  profession.  Judge  to  be  right: 
they  are  the  bedrock  of  our  profession  They  are  more 
than  words— they  are  the  moral,  ethical,  and  profes¬ 
sional  attributes  of  character.  They  arc  more  caught  thm 
taught  Character  is  what  enables  us  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  combat  or  the  daily  chalenges  that  might  tempt 
us  to  compromise  our  principles  Loyalty,  duty, 
integrity,  and  selfless  service  comprise  the  Army  Ethic, 
and  they  are  the  halmarks  of  professionalism  for  those 
who  serve  in  today's  Army 

Do  we  have  people  in  today's  Army  who  wil  embrace 
these  professional  values?  A  young  platoon  sergeant 
from  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  recently 
faked  about  values  this  way: 

I  entered  the  Army  when  I  was  seventeen  I 
came  m  w*h  a  strong  emotional  feeling  because 
my  brother  was  kiled  m  Vietnam  The  Army  has 
given  me  a  lot  of  training,  education,  and 
experience  h  has  shaped  and  molded  the  values 
;r.  me.  teaching  me  a  lot  of  things  about  the  ins 
and  outs  of  Irfe  I've  given  a  lot.  but  I've  learned 
a  lot  too 

That  s  what  America  ts  aB  about  working 
hard,  grvmg  up  something  to  get  some*hing  else 
If  I  wasn't  here  or  didn't  want  to  fight  ’•.«  my 
country  who  would  do  n1  I'm  an  chantry 
soldier  and  I  wiB  fight  d  necessary  That's  the 


•voy  i  was  brought  up  and  reared,  and  that's  the 
way  I  believe  today  Until  the  day  I  die.  I  uxB  be 
ready  to  fight  foe  the  American  flag 

Can  anyone  say  it  better?  We  have  an  extraordinary 
responsibility  to  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  that  gives 
direction,  maintains  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and 
csp-talize  ;  cn  the  resources  entrusted  to  us— human  and 
materiel.  We  in  the  Army  know  that  the  human  spirit 
is  what  realty  counts,  and  our  challenge  is  to  grow  that 
spirit  to  its  fullest. 


ft  is  this  soldier  and  countless  like  him— who  are  wil¬ 
ing  to  fight  for  the  American  flag— that  will  safeguard 
the  blessings  of  bfeetty  for  us  and  our  children.  They  will 
maintain  the  peace  with  freedom  for  generations  to 
come  Why?  because  that's  the  American  way  of  He¬ 
ard  it's  worth  fighting  for.  That's  the  business  of  your 
Army— and  we're  going  to  stay  “steady  on  the  course.” 

Thank  you. 


Addicts  at  the 

ARMY  COMMAND  ACADEMY 

Nanjing.  China 
19  Nov*mt  ,i  1986 

The  American  Army  and  Professionalism 


I  The  Army  Overview 

Its  an  hor-or  for  me  to  visit  the  People's  P  .public  of 
China  and  this  fine  Comnandu*  Academy  I  hope 
that-  my  visit  to  your  great  country  will  contubute  to 
mutual  cooperation,  friendship,  and  enduring  ties  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Army  and  the  People's  liberation 
Army  |PLA)  Today.  I‘d  Uke  to  discuss  the  American 
Army,  and  tel)  you  about  its  mission  and  military  caps 
bikhet.  how  it  professionally  develops  its  leader*.  and 
about  a  few  challenges  w*  face  tiw*  modern  era 

We  see  considerable  dangers  in  the  world  today  In 
recent  years  we  have  witnessed  the  eonhnued  expan¬ 
sion  of  Soviet  mflofitree,  the  spread  of  regional  conflicts, 
and  the  growth  of  international  terrorism .  We  nw«t  be 
frank  in  recognising  that  the  principal  adversary  of  the 
United  States  is  tire  Soviet  Union  The  substantial  in¬ 
vestment  made  by  the  Soviets  in  the  modemitarton  of 
their  armed  forces—  estimated  to  be  about  17  percent 
of  then  gross  national  product -fuels  the  rapid  pace  -at 
which  they  deploy  new  strategic  and  conventional 
weapons  They  can  project  power  mound  trie  world, 
their  rruktsry  advisors  and  techniciwis  operate  in  some 
30  countries  abroad,  and  they  and  their  allies  are  the 
largest  suppliers  of  weapons  to  the  Third  World  The 
Soviet  leadership  continue*  to  uMtemifetaty  power  ag¬ 
gressively  and  expansively 

Because  of  at  critical  location.  East  Asia  it  a  reason 
>n  the  wodd  where  there  is  a  Gaavsstfm*  of  the  mili¬ 
tary.  political,  and  economic,  insists  of  the  United 
Stales.  China,  and  the  .Sovfct?  Union,  Japan,  dttd  Korea. 


The  economic  dynamism  of  East  Asia,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  China  to  economic  relations  with  the  western 
world,  have  strategic  implications  for  al  of  us.  The  result 
is  a  growing  global  interest  in,  and  a  greater  dependence 
on.  your  region  of  the  world  Maintaining  peace  and 
stability  in  East  Asia  is  thus  a  key  concern  of  the  United 
Stales 

America's  mtteary  strategy  is  to  deter  hottifcties  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  potential  conflict  This  spectrum 
ranges  fr“>m  low-intensity  conflicts,  such  as  local  insur¬ 
gencies  and  acts  of  terrorism,  to  mid-  to  high  intensity 
conflMs  that  could  involve  large-scale  mifctety  forces 
operating  on  a  regional  or  global  basis  H  deterrence 
fads,  we  must  be  ready  to  fight  and  to  win  History  dear¬ 
ly  demonstrates  that  strength  detest  aggression— and 
weakness  only  invites  H  -fust  as  the  People's  libera 
Ooa  Army  U  focudog  on  readiness,  readiness  is  also  die 
number  one  task  of  the  United  States  Army  Our  bask 
i»m  is  to  maintain  peace  with  freedom,  protect  our 
global  interests,  and  safeguard  the  United  Stales,  its  al¬ 
lies.  and  friends  from  aggression  and  coercion  In  the 
nuclear  era.  Undpower  and  the  American  Army  have 
become  ‘rtcnrawngly  important  to  U  S  mituty  strate¬ 
gy  as  a  greater  share  of  the  burden  if  deterrence  shift* 
to  modem,  conventional  oround  forces  The  strength 
of  out  deterrence  is  inanifetied  by  forward  stationed 
forces  (apnroximaiely  43  percent  of  our  Army  is  sta¬ 
tioned  overseas)  integral  to  our  alkane**,  and  by  deploy¬ 
able  forces  that  can  move  rapidly  to  troubled  areas  of 
the  work)  to  that  they  can  deter  or  counter  acts  of  ag¬ 
gression 
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We  are  fielding  balanced,  modem,  and  ready  forces 
that  can  operate  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  conflict. 
Our  Army  consists  of  roughly  15  million  soldiers,  half 
in  active  forces  and  half  in  reserve  forces  There  are  28 
divisions,  eight  Special  Forces  Groups,  and  one  Ranger 
Regiment  in  our  Army.  Our  heavier  forces,  such  as  our 
armored  and  mechanized  divisions,  represent  75  per¬ 
cent  of  our  divisional  force  structure.  They  remain 
oriented  towards  Central  Europe  and  the  NATO  com¬ 
mitment  because  this  is  where  we  face  the  principal 
Soviet  threat.  Our  lighter  forces,  including  our  new  light 
divisions,  and  our  improved  Special  Operations  Forces 
have  greatly  increased  our  strategic  flexibility  and  pre¬ 
paredness  They  give  our  national  command  authori¬ 
ties  the  options  needed  to  handle  all  challenges, 
especially  low-intensity  conflicts,  which  are  the  most  fake- 
fy  type  of  warfare  expected  in  the  future. 

A  quality  Army  starts  with  quality  soldiers  supported 
by  strong  families  We  make  great  efforts  to  recruit  and 
retain  well-educated,  motivated  soldiers  In  the  Active 
Army.  90  percent  of  our  recruits  have  finished  12  years 
of  schooling  We  feel  it's  important  to  provide  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  our  soldiers  and  their  families  So 
caring  for  people  and  combat  readiness  must  go  hand- 
in-hand  Our  people  are  "seed  corn"  for  the  future  In 
our  small  Army,  if  we  had  to  expand  quickly,  they 
would  become  the  cadre  for  a  much  large*  force. 

like  the  PI- A  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  moil  exten¬ 
sive  modernization  program  ever  undertaken  in  die  his¬ 
tory  of  our  Army  Quality  soldiers  deserve  modem 
equipment,  tough  training,  and  good  doctrine  We  are 
equipping  ourselves  with  new  tanks,  infantry  fighting 
vehicles,  attack  and  troop  tramporl  Helicopters,  multi¬ 
ple  launch  rocket  systems,  and  other  modem  equip¬ 
ment  At  the  National  Training  Center  at  Fort  Irwin. 
California,  our  battalions  train  on  instrumented  ranges 
against  Soviet-style  Opposing  Forces  using  advanced 
training  technology  such  at  laser  weapons  simulators 
Short  of  actual  combat,  the  National  Training  Center 
provides  die  most  challenging,  reabtie  combined  arms 
training  anywhere  tn  the  world 

Cur  fundamental  doctrine -termed  AirLand 
Battle —recognizes  the  joint  and  coalition  nature  of 
modern  warfare  It  exploits  the  fu8  potential  ol  fee  pow 
er  and  maneuver,  throwing  the  enemy  off  balance  with 
powerful  initial  blows  from  unexpected  directions  and 
then  following  up  rapidly  to  prevent  his  recovery  To 
ensure  unity  of  effort,  all  three  areas  of  engagement, 
the  deep  battle,  the  close  battle,  and  the  tear  battle,  ate 
interrelated  parts  of  the  over al  battle  By  the  use  of  ad 
uanced  technology,  we  wii  see  deep  and  strike  deep 


to  destroy  and  disrupt  the  enemy  wherever  lie  is  found. 
Air  Land  Battle  also  has  caused  us  to  reemphasize  the 
study  of  the  operational  art  as  the  focus  of  military  ac¬ 
tivity  between  the  tactical  and  strategic  levels  of  warfare 
Here,  the  senior  leaders  design,  organize,  and  conduct 
major  operations  and  campaigns  that  achieve  strategic 
goals 

U.  Professional  Development  of  Leaders 

Naturally  we  expect  the  officer  corps  of  the  Army  to 
provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  win  on  the  modem 
battlefield  should  we  have  to  fight  What  we  seek  to  cre¬ 
ate  in  our  leaders  is  the  "warrior  spirit"— the  spirit  that 
Clausewitz  felt  "permeates  war  as  a  whole."  The 
metaphor  he  used  was  that  of  a  sword,  in  wlikh  ‘‘He 
physical  factors  seem  little  more  than  the  wooden  hih, 
while  the  moral  factors  are  the  precious  metal,  the  real 
weapon,  the  finely-honed  blade."  Napoleon  said  simi¬ 
larly  that  "The  moral  is  to  the  materiel  as  three  is  to 
one." 

With  war  fighting  as  the  ultimate  task,  we  progres¬ 
sively  train  and  educate  our  officers  to  shoulder  ever 
increasing  responsibilities  in  both  command  and  staff  po¬ 
sitions  Our  system  guides  the  recruitment,  the  train 
ing.  the  education,  the  assignment,  the  evaluation,  and 
promotion  of  our  officers  from  the  time  they  receive  tlieir 
commissions  as  beutenants  until  they  might  become 
general  officers,  retire  as  colonels,  or  leave  active  serv¬ 
ice  generaby  after  30  or  35  years  of  active  duty  We 
mold  our  young  officers  into  professional  soldiers  by 
educating  them,  rotating  them  through  duties  in  the  staff 
and  fane,  and  by  toughening  them  and  their  spirit  by 
a  demanding  program  of  physical  conditioning  and 
fitness 

We  receive  our  officers  from  the  United  States  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  from  the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps’  units  at  colleges  and  universities,  and  Officers' 
Candidate  Schools  We  build  on  die  p*e-commtu»oning 
education  that  Ikes*  young  men  and  women  received 
by  offering  them  m&ury  schooling,  on  the  job  training, 
and  the  opportunity  for  the  brightest  of  them  to  attend 
graduate  civil  schooling  as  they  advance  in  rank 

As  beutenants  and  captains,  they  attend  courses  of 
instruction —such  as  the  bask  course  and  an  advanced 
course— to  team  the  detailed  knowledge  end  skills  re¬ 
quired  tn  their  branch  infantry,  armor,  field  artillery, 
or  the  bk*  Additionally,  all  captains  become  students 
at  the  Combined  Aims  and  Services  Staff  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth .  Kansas,  which  prepares  them  (o  be  staff 
officers  al  division  level  A  central  board  of  officers 
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selects  about  50  percent  of  the  majors  to  attend  a  year¬ 
long  Command  and  Staff  College,  perhaps  a  school 
roughly  comparable  to  your  academy  here  in  Nanjing. 
Here  at  this  school,  they  become  well  versed  in  the  art 
and  science  of  war  at  the  tactical  and  operational  levels 
and  uti  serve  as  principal  staff  officers  at  brigade  through 
joint  and  combined  headquarters  The  senior  service 
ooBeges  are  at  the  apex  of  the  professional  military  edu¬ 
cation  system.  About  30  percent  of  the  lieutenant 
colonels  will  attend  one  of  our  war  colleges 

The  other  teacher  of  our  officers  is  experience  Out 
of  a  twenty-year  career,  most  officets  spend  three  years 
in  military  schools  but  the  bulk  of  their  careers  is  spent 
with  troops  or  in  staff  positions.  The  cumulative  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  repetitive  assignments  in  branch, 
joint,  and  functional  positions— at  progressively  higher 
levels  of  responsibility  —continues  the  professionaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  officer  corps.  Company-grade  officers  aspire 
to  command  a  company  of  a  battery  or  a  troop  for  eigh¬ 
teen  months  Service  with  soldiers  is  critical  and  wi  con¬ 
tinue  in  staff  positions  for  majors  and  senior  captains 
and  in  command  billets  for  centrally  selected  beutenant 
colonels  and  colonels.  At  about  their  eighteenth  year 
of  service -or  forty-one  years  of  age— about  half  of  our 
lieutenant  colonels  wdl  command  battalions  Some  three 
to  four  years  later,  on  the  average,  only  20  percent  of 
the  officers  we've  been  discussing —who  would  now  be 
colonels— vwH  command  brigades  or  division  artilleries 
Both  brigade  and  division  command  tours  are  now  fixed 
at  two  year*  each 

Commanders  play  the  most  critical  role  in  preparing 
thee  solders  for  combat  They  teach  concepts  and  doc¬ 
trine.  and  they  build  cohesive  teams,  and  they  train  their 
units  to  cope  with  the  uncertainties  of  battle  One  of  the* 
most  important  training  responsibilities  it  to  condition 
and  toughen  the  officer  corps,  the  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  soldiers  physically  Our  commanders  con¬ 
duct  regularly  scheduled  physical  fitness  training  and 
testing  Our  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  better  conditioned 
Army  that  it  able  to  meet  the  strenuous  physical  and 
mental  challenges  of  combat 

Our  task  it  to  maintain  the  standards  of  profession- 
alum  we  have  developed  in  out  officer  corps  and.  con¬ 
currently.  to  implant  these  same  standards  in  our 
noncommissioned  officer  corps  The  urgency  of  this 
chalenge  « intensified  at  we  now  find  fewer  officer:  and 
NCOs  in  out  rank*  who  have  been  tested  m  battle  ho, 
we  must  tram  in  peacetime  as  we  wil  fight  in  war  We 
have  ako  devised  a  program  for  NCO  professional  de 
velopment  that  parallels  that  of  the  officer  corps  We 
arte  starting  to  link  promotion  to  mandatory  education 


as  we  give  noncommissioned  officers  increased  respon¬ 
sibility  and  authority  The  capstone  of  noncommissioned 
education  and  training  is  the  Sergeants  Major  Acade¬ 
my,  which  is  the  NCOs  equivalent  of  the  Army  War  Col¬ 
lege  The  benefits  of  hard  training  and  NCO  professional 
development  will  be  readiness— a  readiness  built  on  the 
professionalism  of  leaders  at  all  levels.  |l  might  inter¬ 
rupt  here  to  introduce  the  top  NCO  in  all  of  the  Army. 
Introduced  SMA  Morrell.) 

Ul.  Challenges  of  the  Modem  Era 

Today's  armies  face  many  other  challenges.  Among 
the  most  significant  are:  how  to  harness  the  relentless 
pace  of  technology  to  meet  military  requirements,  how 
to  develop  doctrine  to  conform  with  the  needs  erf  future 
battlefields,  and  how  to  conserve  scarce  resources  in 
periods  of  fiscal  austerity. 

Every  army  in  the  wo?H  faces  the  challenge  of  main¬ 
taining  an  effective  military  capability  in  die  face  of  ad¬ 
vancing  technology  The  modernization  of  an  army 
takes  time  and  it  is  expensive  Wise  investments  in 
research  and  development  are  required.  Our  model 
mutton  strategy  has  been  to  field  a  balanced,  “high  and 
low"  mix  of  new.  technologically  advanced  equipment 
and  to  "product-improve"  older  equipment  in  order  to 
prolong  service  Me  and  extend  capabilities  Moreover, 
in  designing  new  equipment,  we  try  to  build  in  the  op¬ 
portunity  (or  preplanned  product  Improvements  to 
capriakze  on  advancing  technology. 

Where  there  is  a  promise  of  significant  returns  on  our 
investment  we  will  try  to  reach  far  into  the  future  and 
capture  what  we  call  "leap  ahead"  technology- 
technology  that  would  provide  significant  miktary  ad 
vantages  on  tomorrows  battlefield  Because  of  the  costs 
invoked,  these  rewards  depend  on  a  wrfkngness  to  take 
prudent  risks  today  And  when  possible.  w«  must  buy 
flexible  system*  that  have  force-wide  utility  instead  of 
multiple  systems  that  are  each  specially  tailored  (or  a 
particular  force  type  These  cost  effective  approaches 
will  keep  pace  with  the  threat,  capitalize  on  technolo¬ 
gy,  and  conserve  resources 

The  development  of  doctrine  is  another  challenge  that 
we  face  Traditionally,  our  force  development  process 
has  (ottered  equal  competition  between  materiel  sys¬ 
tem*  and  doctrine  as  we  sought  to  improve  miktary 
capabilities  In  recent  rimes,  however,  due  to  the  im 
portance  o(  technology,  the  development  of  “hardware” 
has  captured  more  attention  than  the  development  of 
doctrine  thereby  creating  potential  inefficiencies  in  our 
Army  To  correct  this  situation,  we  created  what  we  cal 
the  “concept  based  requirement*  system  ” 


This  system  hist  defines  t!te  concept  of  operations  for 
how  we  will  “fight  and  support"  on  future  battlefieUs. 
And  from  this  concept,  then,  we  derive  the  doctrinal, 
training,  organizational,  and  materiel  needs  of  the 
Army.  This  refocuses  die  direction  of  past  decades  from 
a  materiel-oriented  flow  to  a  concept-based  flow. 
Air  Land  Battle  doctrine.  for  example,  guides  our  com¬ 
bat  development  pr.cess.  providing  the  conceptual  basis 
for  the  design  of  our  combat  formations  and  weapons 
systems  “Army  21."  which  is  a  futures  study,  is  one 
of  a  number  of  concepts  we  are  exploring  to  look  into 
the  21st  century,  it  will  allow  the  Army  to  move  delber- 
ately  ahead  and  to  develop  appropriate  doctrine.  equp- 
fiieni,  and  farces. 

Finally,  today,  in  a  period  of  budget  restraint,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  Army  leaders  accept  the  challenge  of  con¬ 
serving  scarce  resources  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  We  are  streamlining  the  way  we  acquire 
weapons  to  include  buying  commercial  items  if  they 
meet  our  needs  rather  than  developing  military  specifi¬ 
cations;  fostering  extensive  and  early  user  testing,  and 
improving  production  quality  Our  goal  is  to  limit  de¬ 
velopment  to  four  years  and  to  test  technology  in  the 
field  with  troops  to  identify  and  accelerate  development 
of  promising  concepts 

We  are  exploring  new  technologies  to  save  weight, 
to  reduce  cost,  and  improve  performance  through  the 
use  of  advanced  materials  in  Army  equipment 


Examples  are;  using  new  plastics,  instead  of  wood,  to 
pack  and  crate  our  ammunition,  saving  weight  and 
money;  using  simulators  that  increase  the  readiness  of 
units  as  wefi  as  save  ammunition  and  resources;  and 
using  composite  materials  to  lighten  the  weight  of  our 
medium  howitzer  from  17,000  pounds  down  to  9.000 
pounds. 

These  chtJhnge;  have  enormous  implications  for  you 
and  for  me.  the  leaders  of  soldiers,  units,  and  armies 
in  ihe  modem  era.  We  must  respond  with  our  ful  capa¬ 
bilities.  chalengpng  old  ways  of  doing  business  and  forg¬ 
ing  innovative  solutions  to  our  problems.  It  takes  a 
strong  sense  of  stewardship  and  leadership  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  believe  that  leadership  makes  the  difference 
between  a  good  unit  and  a  great  unit,  between  a  good 
Army  and  a  great  Army.  Somewhere,  sometime,  the 
success  or  failure  of  critical  national  policies  will  rest  in 
the  hands  of  professional,  strongly-led  soldiers,  who  are 
Pained  well  in  time  peace  to  fight  in  time  of  war.  My 
Army— and  your  Army— must  always  be  ready  to  meet 
that  challenge 

The  ancient  Chinese  philosopher  of  war.  Sun  Tatu. 
once  wrote  that  “He  will  win  whose  Army  is  animated 
fry  the  same  spirit  throughout  the  ranks  The  United 
Stales  Army  shares  the  same  view  as  we  seek  to  main 
sate  peace  In  fulhttng  our  mutual  security  interests,  the 
United  Stales  Army  welcomes  a  close  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Peoples  Liberation  Army 


SOLDIERS 
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living  Amy  Values 


Tit*  veer.  Secretary  of  the  Army  .Mm  0  Marsh, 
Jr  .  and  I  have  talked  to  many  tti  the  Army  about 
“values  "  Ivt  past  issue  of  SOiJMKRS  1  explained  the 
new  Army  Ethic,  and  we  have  published  a  1966  White 
Paper  on  values  We  have  discussed  the  four  values 
that  make  up  the  professional  Amy  ethic -loyalty, 
duty  self  less  service,  and  integrity- and  the  four  in¬ 
dividual  values  that  support  them  courage,  candor, 
competence,  and  commitment  One  of  rise  goals  that 
Secretary  Marsh  and  1  have  for  the  Year  of  Values" 
to  that  every'  soldkt  and  Army  ctvikan  kve  these  Army 
values,  not  >ust  know  and  understand  them 

Values  are  intangMes  We  cannot  see  or  touch  them, 
but  we  can  sense  scW  values  in  others  and  in  ourselves 


We  can  infet  what  other  peoples  values  are  from  what 
they  say  or,  mere  precisely,  from  the#  actions  For  ex¬ 
ample.  imagine  the  vehicle  commander  who  says  he 
values  integrity  but  then  equivocates  with  his  superiors 
about  thoroughness  of  maintenance  or  takes  a  replace 
menf  part  out  of  another  vehicle's  bin  to  put  on  his  tr  ack 
rather  than  ordering  the  part  himself  The  soldiers  ki 
that  NCO  s  crew  will  look  at  his  action*  and  conclude 
not  only  that  he  to  a  phony  when  H  comes  to  integrity, 
but  worse  yet  .  that  it  is  OK  to  shade  the  truth  Actions 
always  shout  volumes  about  our  charade** 

To  take  another  case,  consider  the  platoon  sergeant 
who.  after  returning  from  the  field,  directs  his  platoon 
to  defer  puttng  maintenance,  topping  off  vehicles  and 
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cleaning  weapons  because  he’s  in  a  hurry  to  get  home, 
or  he  leaves  his  soldiers  working  and  departs.  This  NCO 
has  demonstrated  that  commitment,  duty,  and  selfless 
service  are  not  very  important  to  him.  He  has  put  per¬ 
sonal  convenience  ahead  of  combat  readiness  The 
Army  needs  leaders  who  demonstrate  standards  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  excellence  II  we  all  professed 
support  for  the  Army's  “stated"  values— those  that  make 
up  the  professional  Army  Ethic  and  the  "four  Cs"— but 
demonstrated  through  our  actions  that  our  real  “oper¬ 
ating"  values  are  far  different,  then  we  would  have  a 
morally  empty  Army 

The  Army  I  see  around  the  world  is  one  that  lives 
up  to  the  Army  Ethic  Our  soldiets  and  leaders  are  the 
best  I've  seen  in  37  years  as  an  officer  A  section  chief 
who  works  on  a  Sunday  to  prepare  for  an  upcoming 
class  doesn't  need  to  explain  commitment  to  the  Army, 
his  actions  demonstrate  that  commitment  Similarly  the 
NCO  who  drops  in  one  evening  on  a  recently  arrived 
soldier  and  his  family  to  make  sure  they're  gelling  set 
tied  is  not  only  demonstrating  caring  leadership,  he's 
living  the  values  of  loyalty  commitment,  and  selfless 
•  service  Living  these  values.  incidentally.  is  what  ihe 
prestigious  Sergeant  Morales  Club  m  U  S  Army  Eu¬ 
rope  is  all  about 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  me  talk  about  my  first 
platoon  sergeant.  SFC  Putman  He  demonstrated  his 
commitment  to  competence  bo  teaching  me,  a  new  ben 
tenant,  crew  drills  on  the  mortars  and  reeoiiless  rifles 
that  were  the  crew  served  weapons  in  the  platoon  I’d 
just  taken  over  SFC  Putman  also  realized  that  die  sot 
diets  need  to  see  hi;  mam;  actions  avid  his  mentoring 
as  an  NCO -that  we  both  valued  competence  As  a 
result,  he  made  sure  dial  he  taught  me  those  crew  drills 


in  a  place  where  the  soldiers  would  see  their  lieutenant 
working  to  master  the  shills  of  their  trade  That  NCO 
knew  wihat  was  meant  by  living  Army  values,  and  I've 
never  forgotten  that  lesson 

Let  me  give  you  a  final  example  concerning  two  other 
Army  vaiues— courage  and  candor  A  story  was  related 
to  me  recently  about  a  mechanized  unit  that  was  doing 
a  night  tactical  road  march  under  blackout  conditions. 
The  lead  vehicle  commander  was  to  guide  the  column, 
but  he  neglected  to  plot  the  route  accurately  on  his  over¬ 
lay  At  about  130  a  m  he  arrived  at  an  intersection 
and  could  not  tell  whether  to  go  right  or  left.  The  ser¬ 
geant  could  have  continued  on  and  gambled  on  not  get¬ 
ting  lost  Instead,  he  hailed  the  column,  called  his 
platoon  leader  forward  and  admitted  he  was  lost  The 
platoon  leader  located  the  intersection  on  his  overlay, 
told  his  NCO  which  way  to  go.  and  the  unit  continued 
the  march. 

That  action  took  courage  and  candor  on  the  ser¬ 
geant's  part,  because  he  admitted  to  his  platoon  leader 
that  he  didn’t  know  which  to  go  The  sergeant 
chose  the  “harder  right"  instead  of  the  "easier  wrong  ” 
Moreover,  the  lieutenant  demonstrated  by  hh  reactions 
that  he  valued  moral  courage  and  candor  He  had  ob¬ 
viously  created  an  environment  in  his  unit  that  allowed 
these  values  to  (loutish  His  subordinates  could  grow 
as  they  learned  front  their  mistakes  in  framing 

We  *1  must  be  vigilant  so  that  our  actions  always 
match  out  professed  values  In  other  words,  we  must 
"ur otk  our  talk  "  By  living  Army  values,  we  build 
character  as  individuals  and  as  an  institution— and 
strengthen  m  concrete  ways  cm  capability  H>  secure  our 
nation's  peace  and  freedom 
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LHX:  The  Future  of  Army  Aviation 


^\pmy  Aviation  a  full  partner  in  the  Army's  corn 
bined  arms  team,  will  face  a  variety  id  combat 
challenges  in  the  1*W1H  ami  beyond  In  high  or  mkl 
intensity  conflicts,  we  must  be  ready  to  fight  modem 
tank,  motor  wed.  and  airborne  forces  like  the  Warsaw 
Pact  armies  or  other  similarly  organized  forces  me  tad 
mg  Soviet  surrogates  Levs  mechanised  but  oriwiwttv 
weti-equipped  regular  or  irregular  forces  and  terrorist 


group*  car*  be  expected  to  operate  against  our  forces 
in  most  parts  of  the  world  In  low  intensity  conflict*.  the 
military  threat  may  be  light  forces,  insurgent*,  and  ter 
rortsts  In  order  to  combat  lltese  diverse  and  complex 
threats  Army  Aiiitoi  mutt  play  it*  toie  -supporting 
ground  maneuver  forces  and,  increasingly.  acting  as  a 
maneuver  element  itself  in  both  our  heavy  and  bghl 
divisions,  and  throughout  our  corps  formations 


The  LHX.  an  acronym  for  “Light  Hekcopter  Family. “ 
is  an  essential  program  to  the  future  of  Army  Aviation 
because  it  brings  unprecedented  technological  advances 
to  our  aviation  forces,  enabling  us  to  defeat  the  postu¬ 
lated  threat  well  into  the  twenty-first  ce-tury  The  Light 
Scout '  Attack  (LHX-SCAT)  and  Light  Utility  (LHX-U) 
versions  will  replace  nine  models  of  Vietnam-era  air¬ 
craft.  including  the  AH  Is.  UHls.  OH5Ss  and  OH6s. 
which,  in  1995.  will  average  25  years  of  age  Highly 
standardized,  the  LHX-SCAT  and  LHX-U  will  have 
common  major  components— engines,  transmissions 
power  trains,  and  rotor  systems— and  have  built-in  test 
and  diagnostic  equipment,  fewer  mechanical  parts,  and 
higher  rates  of  reliability  in  battle  Thus,  their  logistic  and 
maintenance  support  requirements  will  be  reduced  s*g 
niftcantly 

Operationally,  the  versatile  LHX  wJ  be  a  day  and 
night,  adverse  weather  system  with  excellent  hot  day 
high-altitude  performance  The  aircraft  will  be  small, 
agile,  and  sutvivable  with  NBC  protection,  fully 
integrated  communications,  and  sophisNrated  naviya 
wxi  and  fire  control  systems  The  LHX  will  conduct 
nap-of  the  earth  fcght  operations  which  are  made  pov 
siMf  by  an  integrated  and  automated  cockpit  with  world¬ 
wide  navigation  capability  and  secure.  EMP  and 
EMI-hardened  avionics  It  will  be  self-deployable  to 
many  areas  of  the  world  including  Europe  and  rapidly 
deployable  by  tactical  air  transports 

Since  Army  aviation  must  be  prepared  to  conduct 
offensive  rur-to  air  missions  in  order  to  survive  and  to 
protect  ou*  own  armor  capability  on  the  battlefield,  the 
LHX-SCAT  will  kill  enemy  hefacoptcrs  as  well  as  tanks 
The  LHX -Utility,  as  the  name  implies,  will  perform 
general  purpose  roles  Although  able  to  carry  limited 
cargo  and  troops,  it  will  not  be  a  replacement  for  the 
UH40  Black  Hawk  which  will  perform  “heavy"  utility 
roles  such  at  troop  assault  (up  to  14  soldier*!  and  air¬ 
craft  recovery 

Because  of  the  small  profile  of  the  LHX  and  its  sur 
vtvabrhty  feature*,  the  pilot  will  "see  the  enemy  without 
being  seen  "  The  weapons  systems  will  be  extraordinar 
iiy  lethal  The  LHX  multipurpose  weapons  launcher  wdl 
have  internal  or  conformal  pods  with  the  capability  of 


launching  both  laser  and  “fire-and-forget"  HCLLF1RE 
missiles,  the  HYDRA-70  family  of  rockets,  and  air-to- 
air  missiles  A  tuneted  gun.  an  integral  part  ot  the  sys¬ 
tem.  will  be  capable  of  firing  simultaneously  with  the 
missile  or  rocket  systems 

A  high-tech  Target  Acquisition  System  (TASJ  and 
Aided  Target  Recognizer  (ATR)  will  revolutionize  the 
way  enemy  targets  are  engaged  The  TAS  will  search, 
detect,  track,  cue.  designate  and  then  present  priori¬ 
tized  targets  to  the  pilot  to  include  aircraft,  tanks,  air 
defense  systems.  APCs.  and  nonarmored  ground  sys¬ 
tems  Fully  integrated  onboard  sensors  will  permit  the 
plot  to  confirm  enemy  targets  or  friendly  aircraft  and 
override  as  needed  The  TAS  '-an  engage  multiple  tar¬ 
gets  sequentially  and  permit  the  launching  of  ordnance 
in  a  very  short  time  after  detection 

The  Aided  Target  Recognizer  uniquely  advances  the 
state-of-the-art  in  target  acquisition  and  engagement 
The  ATR  detects,  classifies  and  prioritizes  all  types  of 
targets  for  the  pilot  It  permits  him  to  unmask,  quickly 
scan  the  honzon  for  targets,  and  return  to  mask  Tar¬ 
get  images  are  stored  and  processed  with  the  aid  of  the 
VHS1C  processors  Once  the  ptlo?  has  returned  to  a 
masked  position  and  activated  the  automatic  hover- 
hold  he  can  scan  the  targets  displayed  on  the  helmet 
mounted  display,  confirming  those  of  Importance,  and 
setting  the  priority  of  engagement  tf  different  from  pre¬ 
set  computations  When  the  pilot  confirms  the  targets, 
he  may  hand  them  off  for  engagement,  or  he  may  elect 
to  attack  all  targets  himself,  depending  on  the  number 

The  LHX  is  needed  by  today's  Army  to  meet 
tomorrow  's  requirements  if  we  fail  to  ad  with  great  vi¬ 
sion.  the  Army*  light  hekeopter  fleet  will  soon  be  out 
moded  and  vulnerable  to  the  Soviet  threat  We  need 
the  courage  to  reach  fa*  into  tire  future  ami  grasp  “Wap 
ahead"  technology  -  technology  that  will  provide  us  sig¬ 
nificant  and  decisive  advantages  on  tomorrows  battl¬ 
efield  Thai  l*  the  unique  promise  ol  the  LHX  program. 

The  foremost  challenge  for  the  avtaftoii  community 
t*  to  briny  the  t.HX  program  to  fruition  Ttse  LMX  is 
the  future  of  Army  Aviation 
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ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 
U.S.  SENATE 

Wajhingmo.  DC 
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Department  of  the  Army  Strategy/ 
Posture  Overview,  Fiscal  Years  1988-1989 


During  this  year  ot  the  Bicentennial  of  our  Con 
staution,  it's  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  100th 
Congress  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  report  on  the  state  of  today  s  Army  and  our  FY  884J9 
budget  The  Army  Posture  Statement  gives  a  ccmpre- 
iienstve  discussion  of  our  programs  and  budgetary  is¬ 
sues.  At  the  outset.  I  want  tc  focus  on  the  military 
capability  of  the  Total  Army— 28  divisions  and  Special 
Operations  Forces— and  its  contribution  to  national  mili¬ 
tary  strategy. 

The  chaltngcs  faced  by  the  United  States  Army  have 
never  been  greater  The  Soviets  continue  to  modernize 
their  armed  forces  and  expand  their  toTiuence  aggres¬ 
sively,  regional  and  low  intensity  conflicts  arc  spread 


throughout  the  world;  and.  terrorism  is  an  internation¬ 
al  threat  Despite  increasingly  constrained  resources  at 
home,  the  Army  is  building  its  military  capability— 
readiness,  sustainability,  modernization,  and  force 
structure— so  it  can  help  provide  security  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  now  and  in  the  future  Weve  made 
considerable  progress;  however,  the  Army's 
modernization  programs  are  only  one-third  complete 
The  continued  strong  support  of  Confess  is  essential 

NaturaHy  our  military  strategy,  missions,  and  im¬ 
plementing  programs  aH  are  oriented  on  Mhteving  our 
national  security  objectives  Our  national  security  ob¬ 
jectives  are  shown  on  Chart  One. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  OBJECTIVES 


a  DETER  CONFLICT  AMO  COERCION.  GEFEAT  AGGRESSION 

a  ASSIST  ALLIES  AND  FRMENOt  TO  DEFEND  AGAINST 
AHMED  AGGRESSION.  INSURGENCIES.  ANO  TERRORISM 

•  ENSURE  U.S.  ACCESS  TO  CRITICAL  RESOURCES.  THE 
OCEANS.  ANO  SPACE 

•  REDUCE  SOVIET  PRESENCE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

•  PREVENT  TRANSFER  OF  MUTAMLY  SttHOTCANT 
TECHNOLOGY 

•  PURSUE  EQUITABLE  ANO  VCMFtAflLE  ARMS  REDUCTION 
AGREEMENTS 

...p£Ace.  meiXM  and  pros/xmiy 

(Chart  1) 


*  •  *  • 


To  accomplish  these  ol  actives,  our  nation  uses  po- 
bticai,  economic,  military,  and  other  elements  ol  nation¬ 
al  power  in  accordance  trtih  a  fully  integrated  national 
strategy.  In  support  of  t'te  national  strategy,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS1  develop,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (SECDEF)  approves,  a  national  military  strate¬ 
gy - 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS)  have  testified  before  Con¬ 


gress  recently,  the  employment  of  military  power  takes 
place  in  accordance  with  nrufclary  strategy  The  basic  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  military  strategy  are  shown  on  Chart  Two. 
The  Army  plays  a  vital  role  in  each.  A  flexible  military 
strategy,  based  on  joint  operations  with  sister  services 
and  combined  operations  with  allies,  is  an  essential  in¬ 
gredient  of  our  ability  to  exercise  national  power,  and 
i  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  sharpen  our 
common  understanding  of  Us  principles. 


ELEMENTS  OF  MILITARY  STRATEGY 


•  NUCLEAR  AND  CONVENTIONAL  DETERRENCE 

•  ARMS  CONTROL 

•  STRONG  ALLIANCES  AND  REGIONAL  COOPERATION 

•  FORWARD  •  DEPLOYED  FORCES 

•  STRONG  CENTRAL  RESERVE 

•  FORCE  MOBILITY 

•  FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS,  AIR.  AND  SPACE 

•  EFFECTIVE  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

•  GOOD  INTELLIGENCE 

(Chut  2| 


landpowev.  seepowet.  and  aapowcf-the  operative 
elements  of  U  S  military  power —work  together  to  ex¬ 
ecute  this  military  strategy  and  achieve  our  nabona) 
security  objectives  Undpowet,  as  shown  on  Chart 
Three,  is  the  mtjwary  tapabfey  that  enable*  totvfcd.  over 
land,  it*  resources,  and  its  people  Landpewer  exploits 


and  makes  permanent  the  advantage*  achieved  by  air 
power  and  seapower.  and  provides  our  ability  to  assist 
others,  deter  aggression,  and  fight  if  necessary  Battles 
may  be  won  on  ihe  see  or  m  the  ek ;  but  wars  can  be 
won  and  lost  only  on  the  ground  History  has  proven 
that  landpowe*  it  the  decisive  factor  tn  warfare 
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From  the  national  security  objectives  and  our  mili¬ 
tary  strategy,  the  Army  derives  the  missions  and  tasks 
shown  on  Chart  Four  The  forces  needed  to  execute 
these  missions  and  tasks  are  allocated  to  the 
Commanders  in  Chief  (CINCs)  In  the  vernacular,  the 
CINCs  “fight  the  forces;"  we.  in  the  military  depart¬ 
ments.  “build  maintain,  and  sustain  the  forces."  Mili¬ 


tary  planning  is  conducted  within  the  framework  of  the 
Joint  Strategic  Planning  System,  a  rigorous  process  that 
links  war  planning  to  resource  programming  and  budg¬ 
eting.  Here,  we  reconcile  objectives,  threats,  forces  (to 
include  alkes).  resources,  employment  options,  and 
risks  in  order  to  design  the  overall  military  capability 
needed  to  orotect  our  national  security. 


MISSIONS  OF  ARMY  FORCES 


•  DEFEAT  A  WARSAW  PACT  ATTACK  ON  NATO  AND  MAINTAIN 
ITS  TERRITORIAL  INTEGRITY  AND  SECURITY 

•  DEFEND  VITAL  U-S.  INTERESTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

•  DENY  SOVIET  CONTROL  OF  THE  PERSIAN  GULP  ANO 
ASSOCIATED  OIL  RESOURCES 

•  ASSIST  ALLIES  AND  FfMENOS  IN  ASiA,  LATHI  AMERICA 
AMC  AFRICA 


•  MAINTAIN  CAPABILITY  TO  COUNTER  THREATS  IN  THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

•  RESPOND  TO  OTHER  THREATS  TO  U.S.  INTERESTS 
ANYWHERE  Hi  THE  WORLD 


{Chart  4) 


The  United  Stales  Army  is  the  bulwark  of  American 
landpower  The  Total  Army- Active,  Reserve,  and 
civilian  components-  is  a  28-divHion  force,  which,  with 
our  Special  Operations  Fortes  (SOU.  must  remain 
ready  to  meet  threats  across  a  complex,  dangerous 
spectrum  of  conftti  The  diverse,  global  lesponebsfcbet 


of  the  Army  demand  that  it  be  a  balanced,  flexible, 
ready  fort*,  manned  by  quaky  soldiers  This  w  a  small 
Army  for  the  mictions  assigned— the  smettesl  army  in 
3?  years,  thus,  we  assume  proportionately  greater  risks 
with  this  mminuun  sited  force  structure 


TOTAL  ARMY  CONTRIBUTION  TO  MILITARY  STRATEGY 

(JEOtVtttOHi  AMOSOF) 


{Charts) 


Chart  Five  shows  the  nature  of  our  contributions  to 
military  strategy  Specifically,  the  Army  contributes 
strongly  to  deterrence  because  it  is  forward  deployed 
(43  percent  overseas);  because  it  can  rapidly  reinforce 
our  NATO  commitment  (six  divisions) :  and  because  it 
can  quickly  deploy  anywhere  in  the  world  to  meet  con¬ 
tingencies  (five  light  divisions  and  SOF)  it  provides 
security  assistance,  performs  peacekeeping  operations, 
and  can  fight  terrorism  Abo,  Army  forces  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  America’s  strategic  reserve  Thus,  our  2%  divi¬ 
sions  and  SOF  perform  vital  roles  in  the  execution  of 
our  nations)  military  strategy. 

The  U  S  commitment  to  NATO  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  because  the  aliance  is  our  nation's  forward  line 
of  defense  A  strong  commitment  on  our  part  deters 
aggression  or  intimidation  by  the  Soviets,  reassures  our 
aSies  that  we  are  resolved  to  defend  freedom  and  pro 
tect  our  interests,  and  strengthen;  cur  negotiating  po 
•Sons  (warms  control  In  Europe,  unilateral  US  troop 
reductions— while  u arching  for  iflusory  cost  savings— 
would  unravel  the  aHance  and  virtually  invite  Soviet  in¬ 
timidation  or  armed  aggression 

While  we  must  he  prepared  to  fight  at  the  mid  ami. 
high-intensity  levels  of  conflict,  security  assistance  (SA) 
it  also  integral  to  the  Army’s  ability  to  deter  or  respond 
to  three*  to  U  S  interests  in  various  region;  of  the 
world  SA  supports  key  friends  and  atbrs  with  nation 
building,  seif -defense  tesoutces.  and  advice  InFVHfi 
there  were  approximately  6300  open  Army  SA 


programs  for  equipment  and  services  valued  in  ey.cms 
of  $43  2  bdbon.  invoking  over  100  countries  and  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  such  as  NATO  and  the  Organ! 
ration  of  American  States  Last  year  alone.  165  teams 
(invoking  over  110  man-years  of  effort)  operated 
around  the  world  providing  SA  Returns  on  our  invest¬ 
ment  are  substantial  Army  programs  hdp  to  obtain  ac¬ 
cess  to  overseas  bases,  to  enhance  interoperability 
among  military  forces,  and  to  increase  U  S  influence 
and  spread  democratic  ideals 

The  case  for  a  more  capable  Army— the  mainstay  of 
our  conventional  forces— b  competing  We  face  a  com 
piex.  dangerous  spectrum  of  conflict  that  ranges  from 
low-intensity  conflicts,  such  as  local  insurgencies  and 
acts  of  tenwwm.  to  mid-  and  high-intensity  conflicts  dial 
could  invoke  'argescaie  rrukuwy  forces  operating  on  a 
regional  or  global  basis 

Despite  widespread  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
conventional  land  forces,  serious  qualitative  a.*d  quart 
btatove  Unbalances  persist  between  the  conventional 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  These  im 
balances  are  exacerbated  by  the  adverse  rates  of  moder 
•tuaboo  between  us  and  the  Soviet*  The  asymmetr** 
weaken  deterrence,  lower  the  nuclear  threshold  that 
separates  conventional  and-  nuclear  warfare,  and  im¬ 
pede  our  effort*  to  reach  arms  control  agreements  (on 
strategic  and  intermediate  range  nuclear  forces  as  wet 
a*  conventional  (ones)  (See  Chart  St*  ) 


THE  CASS  FOR  A  MORE  CAPABLE  ARMY 
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Our  miteary  strategy  demands  that  we  maintain  cvedl 
bie  and  effective  capabilities  The  potential  of  AirLand 
Bank  (ALB)  —the  ability  to  fight  deep  ss  well  as  close- 
must  be  fully  reaped  if  we  are  to  combat  successfully 
the  Soviets  (without  the  early  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons)  With  ALB  doctrine  and  Army  forces  trailed 
organized,  and  equipped  to  optimize  its  advantages 
(working  tn  harmony  w-,d.  our  s«te»  services  and  allies! . 
we  have  th,  potential  to  achieve  sk^mcant  leverage 
over  the  Soviets  with  a  quantitatively  smaller  force  Oir 
modernization  progtams  are  tiekgneo  to  capitalize  on 
the  strengths  of  ALB  doctrme  vis-a  vvs  the  weaknesses 
of  our  adversaries— thts  is  the  essence  of  “comp-UA.e 
strategies  as  emphanzed  by  DCD 

The  FY  hH  89  budget  requests  v'oiai  Obkgatici 
Authority  (TCAf  of  $7?  4  and  S8i  6  biUtanu  respet 
ttuafy  These  an-ouius  repreiem  leases  in  real  rates 


of  growth  of  3  3  percent  in  FY88  and  2  3  percent  in 
FY89  reversing  negative  trends  in  tl»e  secent  pass  We 
are  however,  still  concerned  about  patterns  of  erratic 
and  inconsistent  real  growth  of  TOA  Large,  sinusoi¬ 
dal  swings  in  funding  complicate  programming  and 
hinder  -rffcuts  to  implement  initiatives  requiring  long  lead 
timas.  multi-war  contracts,  and  other  cost  effective 
treasures  Given  these  problems,  modernization  is 
slowed  and  readiness  is  degraded 

The  Army's  she  re  of  defense  resources  has  remained 
relatively  constant  ovet  time  and  is  programmed  to  re- 
rv&n  so  (See  Chart  Seven  I  Thus,  the  President's 
budget  ths  year,  provides  some  funding  for  the  Ar¬ 
my's  modernization  programs,  however,  program  and 
budget  decrements  have  slowed  oe*  jxogjess  con¬ 
siderably 


ARMY  RESOURCE  TRENDS 
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The  implication*  of  these  r  eduction*  particularly  m 
the  test  two  FY  Hf*  and  FY  8?  have  been  severe 
Funding  constran's  haw  *t*eti:hed  reduced  <'*  ebmt 
nafanf  a  number  of  entita!  mcvicnwution  program*  (bee 


Chart  t  ghi )  Thu*  the  potential  of  our  imktaty  f-  apa 
btldy  goes  unfulfilled  unit  cost*  are  ewalated.  and  the 
prohab&v  <4  tecftnologkal  obsolescence  it  ww-*a*«id 
by  ihe  Mtte  a  syU.  it  a  fo8y  fwkkd 


Mi 


*  *  *  # 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  BUDGET  REDUCTIONS 
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Chart  Nine  shows  the  percentage  of  TOA  allocated 
to  each  of  the  “four  piHar*"  of  defense  Here  we  balance 
the  short-term  with  the  1  ng-h?rm  view,  the  regional  with 
the  global  pnonties  ind.  readiness /  sustainability  with 
^T,  odemtraJtoft  'orce  structure  issues  Looking  st  the 
cha3.  one  caci  see  that  over  time.  Army  programs  have 
coherence,  consistency,  and  balance  The  Army’s  al¬ 


location  of  its  available  resources  to  readiness  has  been 
maintained  (even  increased)  and  sustainability  has  been 
maintained,  both  of  which  are  in  direct  support  of  CfNC 
requirements  However,  in  the  face  of  budget  decre¬ 
ments.  tough  choices  and  trade  offs  have  been  made 
in  the  modemuabon  “pillar.** 


ARMY  PROGRAM  BALANCE 
FOUR  PILLARS  OF  DEFENSE 
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The  CINCs  have  been  well  supported  despite  budg¬ 
et  decrements  Chart  Ten  shows  their  reouesis  versus 
resources  t-’docated  to  them  The  CINCs  Integra  ed  Pri¬ 
ority  list  <130  issues  that  center  on  covntat  s<-p 
port/combat  service  support  (CS  'CSS)  and 


Pre  positioned  War  Reserve  Stocks  (PWRS)  has  a  five- 
year  cost  of  about  $125  bifton.  The  Army  has  resourced 
about  $76  B  of  that  $125  B  (about  61  percent)  even 
though  we  have  lost  $48  B  in  decrements  from  the  Iasi 
two  budget  years  alone. 


SUPPORT  OF  CSWC  REQUIREMENTS 
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There  have  been  steady  improvements  to  am  CS  and 
CSS  posture,  correcting  shortfalls  that  have  existed  its 
our  force  structure  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War 
While  maintaining  a.  balance  of  Army  programs,  sub¬ 
stantial  support  has  been  provided  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  war  fighting  commanders  We  havo  rrmeasingty 
used  the  Reserve  Components  in  roles  commensurate 
with  their  eapsMihes.  used  Proven  technology  and 
adapted  private  sector  methods  to  enhance  productivity, 
cross-leveled  equipment,  solidified  Host  nation  support 
(HNS)  and  developed  ctv&an  contingency  support  ccmv 
tracts;  and.  justified  allocation  rules  and  work  load  fae- 
tois  that  establish  CS/CSS  requirements 

These  enhancements  have  greatly  unproved  our  de 
terrent  and  war  fighting  capability  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  assume  undue  risks  and  undercut  the  strength  of  the 
Army's  contribution  to  national  military  strategy  The 
Army  ts  a  strategic  force,  and  its  capability  is  balanced. 


flexible,  ready,  visible,  and  usable  The  support  of  Con 
giess  is  essential  3  m  ate  t©  fce*p  the  value  of  our  de¬ 
terrent  credible 

Let's  examine  briefly  the  ‘lour  p®a»"  of  the  Army's 
miteary  capability  readiness.  sustoino&fty.  modernisa¬ 
tion.  and  font  structure 

Hmdirms  Readiness  is  out  number  one  task,  thus, 
we  need  quality,  dtedp&ned  sotd&tf  that  are  ready  to 
fight  at  a  moment's  notice  Chart  Eleven  shows  both 
the  quality  of  our  Active  and  Reserve  Components  (the 
best  I've  seen  in  37  years  as  an  officer)  as  well  as  the 
all-tome  low  rates  of  imiiscipkne  in  the  Active  Army  Our 
budget  calls  for  adequate  recruiting  and  retention  in¬ 
centives  to  maintain  this  level  of  quality  Congression¬ 
al  support  ts  vitally  important  here,  because  “you  get 
what  you  pay  for  " 


SIO 


*  *  *  * 


QUALITY  vs.  INDISCIPLINE 


quality 


(Chan  H| 


Quality  soldier*  are  more  combat  effective,  a  critical 
factor  for  a  smijg  force  bike  todays  Amy.  and  they  are 
"seed  corn”  foe  the  future  In  our  small  Army,  if  we  had 
to  expand  quickly,  they  would  become  (he  cadre  for 


a  much  larger  force  Chart  Twelve  shows  how  "quali¬ 
ty"  maker  a  difference  in  battle  As  you  can  see.  there 
is  a  strong  correlation  between  higher  mental  test 
category  scores  and  combat  effectiveness. 
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grams  arc  “fragile."  and  we— the  Congress  and  the 
Department — must  provide  continued  support  and  em¬ 
phasis. 


One  of  the  reasons  we're  retaining  quality  soldiers  is 
because  we've  made  good  investments  in  quabty  of-Ue 
programs  {See  Chart  Thirteen  )  These  investments  lead 
to  a  more  combat  ready  Army.  However,  these  pro- 

QUAUTY  OF  LIFE  PROGRAMS 
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•  HOUSING 

•  LIVING  AMO  WORK  PLACE 

•  CMLO  DEVELOPMENT 

•  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT 

•  REPAIR  A  MAINTENANCE 

•  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES 

•  SOUNER/ FAMILY  SVCS 


QUALITY  SOLDIERS,  STRONGER  FAMILIES  .  . . 
A  MORE  READY  ARM* 


(Chart  13| 


The  readiness  of  our  forces  also  depends  on  tough, 
realistic  training  Chart  Fourteen  shows  the  number  of 
battalion  rotations  per  year  at  our  Advanced  Collective 
Training  Fae&ties  The  National  Training  Center  {NTC1 
at  Ft  Irwin.  CA.— where  our  units  train  in  an  in¬ 
strumented  environment  against  Soviet  style  Opposing 
Forces  using  advanced  training  technology  such  as  laser 
weapon*  simulators —is  the  finest  training  facility  in  the 
world,  and  we're  caprUiang  on  existing  fac&ies  to  train 


light  forces  and  unite  in  Germany  Short  of  actual  com¬ 
bat.  these  facAbes  provide  the  most  challenging,  realistic 
combined  arms  training  in  the  world  The  chart  also 
shows  the  extensive  investments  {14.061  made  in 
devices,  simulators,  and  simulations.  These  save 
money,  increase  training  effectiveness,  and  help  make 
safer  the  dangerous  training  tasks  that  must  be  par- 
formed. 


TRAINING  READINESS 
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in  the  JFDP  The  two  most  recent  initiatives  est  ished 
the  Army  Air  Force  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  and 
a  flag  officer  war  fighting  course.  We  are  examining 
forty-six  candidate  initiatives  submitted  by  the  Unified 
CINCs  and  services  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  JFDP 
Four  initiatives  f'-rw  h-  «witeo  roughly  a  bilion  dol¬ 
lars  of  near-term  cost  avoidance  as  we  have  reduced 
or  eliminated  duplicative  programs. 


PROCESS 
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Abram*  tanks  and  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles!  that  sup 
port  the  “'rear*  and  “dose"  banks,  are  crifceitothe«ic- 
eewful  execution  of  the  doctrine  and  are  ctaendal  to 
NATO’s  Foiow  On  Forces- Atlacli  strategy  Chart  Six- 
stows,  sctomali'eay.howtto 
‘V  “deep  bank"  systems  needed  to  fu%  develop  it. 
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Font  Structure  The  force  structure  of  the  Total  Army 
is  showi  on  Chan  Seventeen  V,e  are  f*kfcng  balanced, 
modem,  and  ready  forces  that  can  operate  across  the 
entire  conflict  spectrum  There  are  28  divisions,  eight 
Special  Force  Groups,  and  one  Ranger  Regiment  in  our 
Army  Our  heavier  forces,  such  as  armored  and 
mechanized  divisions,  represent  three-quarters  of  our 
divisional  force  structure.  They  remain  oriented  towards 
Central  Europe  and  the  NATO  commitment  because 
this  is  where  we  face  the  principal  Soviet  threat. 

Our  lighter  forces,  including  our  new  light  divisions 
(which  are  highly  skilled,  field  tough.  10.000^ man  di 
visions  capable  of  deploying  anywhere  in  the  world 
widun  one  week)  and  our  improved  Special  Operations 


Forces  have  greatly  increased  our  flexibility  and  pre¬ 
paredness  We  remain  vilaly  concerned  about  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  airlift  and  sealift  resources,  and  we  continue 
to  support  fully  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  in  the*  efforts 
to  improve  our  strategic  mobAty.  Today's  Army  is  truly 
a  strategic  force,  giving  our  National  Command 
Authorities  the  options  needed  to  handle  alch  stony  t. 
including  low-intensity  conflicts,  the  most  kkely  type  of 
warfare  expected  in  the  future  The  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents  play  an  important  role  in  our  force  'fracture  (10 
of  28  divistoru;  they  cr.-«t3ufci  percent  of  our  total 
strength.  50  percent  of  our  combat  bettakons.  end  about 
70  percent  of  our  combat  service  support  and  deploy¬ 
ing  forces)- 


FORCE  STRUCTURE 


The  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  ments  arc  essentia!  because,  mu  e  than  ever  before.  the 
have  improved  their  capability  significantly.  Charts  Reserve  Components  must  stand  ready  as  a  full  part- 
Eighteen  and  Nineteen  show  the  resources  invested  in  ncr  in  the  execution  of  out  national  military  strategy, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  training.  Today  these  invest 


RESERVE  COMPONENTS 
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RESERVE  COMPONENT 
TRAINING  READINESS 
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The  nearly  83.000  FY  88  Full-Time  Support  Force 
(FTS) .  consisting  o(  military  technicians.  Active  Guard 
and  Reserve  (AGR).  Active  Component  fulitime  man¬ 
ning.  and  Department  of  the  Army  civilians,  who  per¬ 
form  the  myriad  of  daily  administering,  organizing, 
training,  recruiting,  supply,  and  maintenance  tasks  are 
an  escenml  investment  in  readiness  of  the  RC  units. 
Our  goal  is  to  have  ful-time  support  manpower  be  about 
14  percent  of  the  RC  strength.  However,  due  to  fiscal 
constraints  we  have  not  been  able  to  program  for  ac¬ 
complishment  of  that  goal  in  the  near  term. 

Although  some  problems  exist  with  the  fuii  time  sun- 


port  program,  we  are  committed  to  solving  them. 
Growth  in  full-time  support  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
capitalize  fuMy  on  the  increased  .nodemization  of  the 
Reserve  Components  and  to  assure  that  the  Reserve 
Component  forces  can  meet  the  mobilization  missions 
entrusted  to  them. 

The  Army  has  substantially  improved  its  Special 
Operations  Forces.  These  forces  can  combat  terrorism, 
counter  insurgencies,  or  execute  strike  missions  in  mid- 
or  high-intensity  conflicts.  SOF  enhancements  are 
shown  on  Chart  Twenty. 


SOF  FORCE  STRUCTURE  IMPROVEMENTS 
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One  of  the  most  important  tferies  about  today's  Army 
is  the  significant  growth  in  the  AC's  combat  capability 
mthoU  an  increase  In  m  end  strength  Chart  Twenty- 
one  shows  the  growth  in  combat  battalions  during  this 
decade  and  how  it  was  accomplished  For  the  Active 
Army.  34  additional  battalions  will  have  been  created 
through  FY  88.  with  8  more  programmed  between  then 


and  FY  92  We  have  chosen  to  keep  the  AC  end 
strength  fixed  to  conserve  resources  for  readiness,  sus¬ 
tainability.  essential  modernization,  and  people  pro¬ 
grams  Disciplining  our  “appetite"  for  AC  end  strength 
increases,  we  have  protected  quaky  and  capitalized  on 
productivity  enhancing  technology  The  chart  also 
show*  the  RC  story,  and  its  growth  in  combat  capabili¬ 
ty 


Sift 
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TECHNOLOGY  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  ENHANCEMENTS 
GROWING  COMBAT  CAPABILITY 


ACTIVE  COMPONENT  NCtCMVE  COMPONENT* 


(Chart  211 


Modernisation  The  modernization  d  Active  mi 
R««v«  Component  units  with  new  equipment  is  w«8 
underway .  but  we  must  sustain  out  progress.  Only  the 
Active  “heavy  division''  lore®  and  abated  RC  “round' 
out"  units  wii  be  modernaed  by  the  mid-  1990s  Much 


more  remains  to  be  dorue.  The  Army  started  its  moder¬ 
nization  three  or  four  years  after  the  other  services.  As 
Chart  Twenty' two  shows,  m  an  only  one-third  com- 
pltie  will  ou;  planned  pragunu. 
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The  modernization  of  our  Army  take?  time  and  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  Wise  investment  in  research  and  development 
is  required  Our  modernization  strategy  has  been  to  field 
a  balanced,  “high-low'*  mix  of  new.  technologically  ad¬ 
vanced  equipment  (such  as  the  Ml  Abrams  tank.  Brad¬ 
ley  Fighting  Vehicle  (BFV).  and  Apache  attack 
helicopter)  and  to  “product-improve"  older  equipment 


(such  as  the  M60  tank.  Ml  13  Armored  Personnel  Car¬ 
rier  (APC).  and  Cobra  attack  helicopter)  in  order  to 
prolong  service  life  and  extend  capabilities.  Moreover, 
in  designing  new  equipment,  we  try  to  build-in  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  preplanned  product  improvements  to 
capitalize  on  advancing  technology. 


SUSTAINABILITY  &  REINFORCEMENT 


WAR  RESERVE  STOCKS  POMCUS 


Sus/ainabikty  This  chart  shows  that  we  have  not 
neglected  our  ability  to  sustain  ourselves  or  to  reinforce 
our  forward -deployed  forces  Muibtorw.  major  items 
(e  g.,  tanks)  and  secondary  item  (e  g  ,  engines!  have 


been  stocked  to  help  sustain  our  forces  once  they  we 
committed  to  combat  Prepositioning  of  Materiel  Con¬ 
figured  to  Unit  Sets  (POMCUS)  docks  also  have  in¬ 
creased  substantially 


HI GM  -  LOW  MIX 
MODERNIZATION  STRATEGY 


(Chart  24) 


As  we  have  balanced  the  demands  of  the  four  pillars 
we  have  built  a  more  capable  Army  One  way  of  show 
mg  growth  in  capabilities  for  the  Total  Army  is  the 
“Measuring  Improved  Capabilities  of  Army  Forces 
(MJCAF)  study  M1CAF  quantifies  capability  improve 
menu  in  Army  divisions,  separate  brigades  and  «u 
mored  cavalry  regiments  in  relation  to  the  threat 


capabilities  bkeiy  to  be  faced  In  this  sense,  a  is  the  most 
reaksiic  evaluation  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  capa¬ 
bilities  available  to  us  As  the  chart  shows,  since  I960, 
the  capability  of  our  major  combat  units  in  relation  to 
Uie  threat  has  increased  significantly  Protections  we 
shown  for  FY  87  and  89 
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As  you  read  our  Posture  Statement,  you  wtU  see  that 
we  have  invested  heavily  in  programs  that  enhance 
stewardship.  The  chart  shows  (our  major  azimuths  along 
which  we  are  proceeding:  technology,  acquisition, 
materiel,  and  people  Our  programs  are  designed  to  get 
the  maximum  from  the  resources  entrusted  to  us.  and 
to  assure  they  are  not  wasted. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  we  are  managing  technology 
intensively  in  order  to  capitalize  on  its  benefits  while 
metlnuzing  Its  costs  and  risks.  In  the  acquisition  process. 


we  have  increased  competition  in  the  Army's  acquisi¬ 
tion  process  over  the  past  several  years,  awarding  com¬ 
petitively  S3  1  percent  of  our  contract  dollars  and  81 
percent  in  numbers  of  contracts  (compared  to  62  5  per¬ 
cent  hi  FY85)  We  are  conserving  materiel  (and  people) 
by  safely  using  out  equipment  Last  year,  the  Army  had 
one  of  it*,  best  safety  records  ever,  for  both  ground  and 
air  operations  Finally,  we  have  rein  vigor  at  ed  our 
leadership  and  our  professional  development  programs 
an  order  to  strengthen  the  spirit  and  expebs*  of  our  most 
precious  resource— our  people. 


»•  TECHNOLOGY 
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Finally.  I  would  Utc  to  express  some  concerns  to  you  (See  Chart  Twenty-seven). 


CONCERNS 
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•  DOC  REORGANIZATION  ACT  (TITLE  IV) 

•  RAO  INVESTMENT 

•  MAINTENANCE  A  READINESS 

•  OFFICER  REDUCTIONS 

•  SOLDIER  A  FAMILY  PROGRAMS 


(Chart  27) 


The  Army  's  modernisation  programs  art  only  one- 
third  complete  Strong  Congressional  support  is  need 
«d  to  finish  the  fob  Our  programs  started  three  or  four 
years  behind  the  othet  services  because  we  had  to 
modemij*  first  our  strategic  deterrent  forces  Now,  con 
vmttonal  systems  such  as  the  LHX,  the  Forward  Area 
Air  Defense  system,  and  the  Joint  Systems  needed  to 
bring  A* Land  Battle  to  it*  fuN  potential  must  be  fully 
supported  The  Army  needs  at  least  a  three  percent  real 
rate  cf  growth  per  year  for,  at  the  minimum,  the  neat 
6ve  years  to  bring  its  programs  to  fruition 

While  Tide  IV  (Joint  Officer  Personnel  Policy)  provi 
••on*  of  the  Defense  Reorganisation  Act  ate  basically 
sound,  and  we  arc  working  hard  to  implement  them, 
we  appear  to  need  some  AndbAty  in  administering 
them  For  example,  the  law  mandates  a  3  year  |oint 
duty  tour  for  generals  and  a  3Mr  year  Joint  duty  assign 
men!  for  officers  below  the  rank  of  general  We  need 
Auibilty  to  aggregate  tour  lengths  since  some,  panic 
ulariy  overseas  tours,  are  one  or  two  yean  in  length, 
and  professional  development  requirements  may  war¬ 
rant  shorter  tour  lengths 

RAD  investment  is  important  Where  there  is  the 
promise  of  wgrxfccani  returns,  we  need  to  reach  into  the 
future  and  capture  “leap  ahead"  technology  - 
technology  that  would  provide  significant  miteaty  ad 
wantages  on  tomorrow's  battlefield  The  IHX.  anti 
armor  weapon*  systems  (medium/ heavy),  and  “deep 
strike"  munitions  are  important  initiatives  for  us  if  we 
are  to  retain  our  technological  edge  on  the  hetriefiefd 
We  neaj  fkudbte  systems  that  have  force-wide  utility  in¬ 


stead  of  multiple  systems  that  are  each  specially  tailored 
(or  a  particular  force  type  These  cost-effective  ap¬ 
proaches  w 41  l«p  pace  with  the  threat,  capitalue  on 
technology,  and  conserve  resources 

In  addition,  continued  readiness  and  maintenance  in 
vestments  are  essential  Readiness  is  our  number  one 
task  Readiness  means  that  training  and  operation  tem 
pos  must  continue  at  adequate  levels  to  maintain  the 
combat  proficiency  of  soldiers  and  units,  and  main 
tenant#  must  be  funded  at  levels  that  enable  sustained 
operations  ft  makes  kite  sense  to  procure  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  allow  a  growing  backlog  of 
«aSnte*umw  (due  t  >  uaatff^sr.!  funding  for  parts  and 
workers)  to  delay  die  return  of  equipment  to  units 

Officer  reductions  in-force  pose  a  serious  readmes* 
and  morale  challenge  (or  the  Army  Such  reductions 
would  teed  to  bead  combat  experience  and  ttgrofieandy 
degrade  the  Army's  successful  efforts  to  increase  its 
combat  capability  with  two  light  divisions,  and  nutaer 
out  additional  battalions  of  Patriot  air  defense.  Multi 
pie  Launch  Rocket  System*,  attack  hekopters.  cannon 
artlery.  and  combat  service  support,  particularly  in  the 
medical  area  Naturally,  our  Active  officer  strength  has 
grown  in  these  areas,  and  with  our  fixed  Active  end 
strength,  so  has  our  offerer  enkted  ratio  However, 
while  we  have  undertaken  FY  87  officer  reductions  as 
mandated  in  the  FY  87  Authorisation  Bill,  we  ask  the 
Congpm  to  rescind  the  additional  reductions  of  2  per¬ 
cent  and  3  percent  catted  (or  m  FY  88  and  FY  89 

Soidter  and  family  programs  must  be  fully  funded  be 
cause  the  quaky  of  the  Army  is  only  as  good  as  the 


soldiers  who  man  it  and  the  support  they  receive  from 
their  families  Our  Army  family  program  initiatives  in 
community,  family,  and  child  and  youth  development 
are  “fragile."  and  they  must  receive  continued  support 
and  emphasis  Diminished  support  for  quality-of-kfe 
programs— including  the  important  educational,  pay. 
and  recruiting  and  retaining  incentives  and  benefits  for 
Active  and  Reserve  Component  soldiers— will 
jeopardize  the  volunteer  force  concept,  increase  turbu¬ 
lence.  and  lower  combat  readiness  The  G1  Bill  is  the 


single  most  important  personnel  policy  tool  we  have  to 
recruit  a  quality  Army  The  Congress  must  ensure  that 
this  powerful  incentive  remains  in  place. 

Finally,  as  I  end  my  stewardship  of  the  Army.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Congress  for  their  support  of  Army  pro¬ 
grams  While  we  in  uniform  can  do  our  best  to  provide 
the  quality  leadership  our  superb  soldiers  deserve,  the 
Congress  remains  solely  responsible  for  the  adequacy 
of  resources  to  meet  our  missions 


SEAPOWER 

April  1987 

The  United  States  Army:  Ready  Today— Preparing  for  Tomorrow 


I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  today's  Army. 

its  contributions  to  our  national  mildary  strategy .  and 
how  it  intends  to  fight  when  called  upon  Readiness  is 
our  primary  mission,  and  all  of  the  Services  can  be 
proud  of  thetr  accomplish  menu  in  recent  years  This 
» the  best  Army  I  have  seen  in  4 1  year*  of  service  The 
Total  Army  including  our  Reserve  Components  is  ready 
today— and  preparing  for  the  future— with  quality  sol 
diets  and  better  equipment,  training,  and  sustainabik 
ty  The  balanced,  military  capabilities  of  the  Total 
Army— 28  dtvtssom  and  the  Special  Operations 
Forces -make  it  a  strategic  force  whose  global  power 
is  flexible  visible,  and  usable  Thus  the  Army  adds 
credibility  to  deterrence  and  provides  to  the  National 

AitfKiyrfhtfa  ts»KI -»  mAf .***>  fujjwvs*  iK%» 

ply  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  potential  contkt 


Challenges 

The  challenges  faced  by  tire  United  States  pertap* 
have  never  been  greater  We  kve  tn  an  era  of  "violent 
peace.”  a  tettn  aptly  coined  by  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Admiral  dim  (James  D )  Watkins  The 
Soviets  continue  to  modernize  their  land.  sea.  and  a* 
fortes  and  expand  their  influence  aggressively  region 
a!  and  Sow  mttmtfy  conflicts  are  ongoing  throughout  the 
world,  and.  terrorism  is  an  international  threat  that  un 
tier  mines  the  peace  and  senility  of  all  So  not  onty 
must  w«  defend  against  our  primary  threat  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  “land  arumal'  sn  Winston  Churchrfl  s  words. 


but.  we  must  counter  Soviet  surrogates,  who  aw  now 
more  sophisticated  and  weS  armed  than  tn  the  past 
These  threats,  and  those  posed  by  independent  actors 
in  the  Third  World,  present  a  diverse  and  hostile  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  all  the  services  must  operate 
Despite  incteasingfy  constrained  resources  at  home,  the 
Army  H  strengthening  its  rtuteaiy  captNky — readmes*, 
sustainability,  modernization,  and  force  structure— to 
that  it  can  help  provide  security  for  the  United  States 
now  and  into  the  twenty  fast  century 

National  Security  Objectives  and  Mikary  Strategy 

Our  m&Uiy  strategy,  missions,  ami  implementing 

s^w-evae  *.e»ya  fatt  sea  »\eiraee»zwr4  fs-ps  -wv*>tv,*t-*.vrw^  eyre  w ak*A»s a) 

security  objective*  Our  basic  aims  ate  to  ensure  peace, 
freedom  and  prosperity  for  ourselves  and  our  friends 
and  aibe*  To  accomplish  these  aims,  our  nation  uses 
poetical,  ecor-omic,  military,  and  other  elements  of  na 
tional  power  in  accordance  with  a  fully  integrated  n* 
bonal  strategy  support  of  the  national  strakfy.  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  develop,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  approves,  a  mikary  strategy  that  guides  the 
use  of  mikary  force  wi  the  pursue  of  our  national  ob¬ 
jectives 

The  Secretary  o!  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Jo ml 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  a8  testified 
this  year  during  Congressional  hearings  about  mikary 
strategy  and  its  relationship  to  national  strategy  The 
banc  elements  of  out  mikary  strategy  are 


sit 
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ELEMENTS  OF  MILITARY  STRATEGY 


•  NUCLEAR  AND  CONVENTIONAL  DETERRENCE 

•  ARMS  CONTROL 

•  STRONG  ALLIANCES  AND  REGIONAL  COOPERATION 

•  FORWARD- DEPLOYED  FORCES  leooemito  amo  suctjumuh 

•  STRONG  CENTRAL  RESERVE  <*ctwt  Monuommiuii 

•  FORCE  MOBILITY 

•  FREEDOM  OF  THE  ScAS.  AIR,  AND  SPACE 

•  EFFECTIVE  JOINT  COMMAND  ANO  CONTROL 

•  GOOD  MTCLUGdNCE 


Figure  One 


A  flexible  miMary  strategy.  bawd  on  joint  operations 
with  sate t  services  and  combined  operation}  with  al 
Wes.  « the  essential  ingredient  ol  our  ability  to  exercise 
power  in  order  to  influence  events  and  protect  our  nr 
bona)  interests  around  the  world 

Landpowcr,  seepcwer.  and  airpower— the  operative 
elementsolUS  nuktary power  work together to ex* 
cute  our  rriWury  strategy  and  achieve  out  nabona)  secu 
nty  objectives  landpower  is  the  mwtary  capability  that 
enables  control  over  land.  Hi  resources,  and  Vs  peo 
pie  l  juvipower  exploits  and  makes  permanent  the  ad 
vantages  achieved  by  seapower  and  akrpower  and 
provides  our  ability  to  assist  others,  deist  aggression, 
and.  4  necessary,  to  fight  and  win  History  has  proven 
that  iandpower ,  working  in  iwimny  mi  ■ryumr  «*id 
Nrpower.  is  the  d«c wive  (actor  <n  warfare 

Out  principal  adversaries,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact .  have  bout  powerful  land  forces  that  they 
can  use  to  coerce,  intenidaie,  or  conduct  armed  aggies 
lion  These  forces  are  able  to  execute  mdeaty  opera 
boro  to  Europe,  Aw*.  or  the  Mxidi*  East  uxihoot  gectmg 


thee  /ret  wet  Despite  widespread  recognition  ol  the  im¬ 
portance  ol  conventional  land  forces,  serious  qualita¬ 
tive  and  quantitative  imbalances  persist  between  their 
convention*]  fortes  and  outs  These  imbalances  are  ex 
acerbated  by  the  adverse  rates  of  modemixation  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  Soviets  The  asymmetries  weaken 
deterrence,  lower  the  nuclear  threshold  that  separates 
conventional  and  nuclear  warfare,  and  impede  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  reach  arms  control  agreements  In  an  era  ol 
nuclear  parity,  our  own  land  forces  are  crucial  to  de¬ 
terring  the  Soviets  and  convincing  them  that  they  can 
nor  successfully  exploit  either  their  central  geostrategic 
poiitxxi  (with  tts  land  based,  interior  Foes  of  commu- 
iwcabom)  or  thea  enhanced  abtixy  to  project  power 
(dob iBu 

Army  Mtsuoro  and  forces 

The  Untied  States  Army  plays  a  significant  role  m 
helping  to  execute  the  military  strategy  that  secures  the 
interests  of  out  nation  From  the  national  security  ub 
jeehves  and  our  mifataiy  strategy,  the  Army  derives  the 
(oiawwng  mwuoro 
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MISSIONS  OF  ARMY  FORCES 


•  OEFEA  t  A  WARSAW  PACT  ATTACK  ON  NATO  AND  MAINTAIN 
ITS  TENRTTOMAL  INTEGRITY  AND  SECURITY 

•  DEPEND  VITAL  U.S.  INTERESTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

•  DENY  SOVIET  CONTROL  OF  THE  PERSIAN  GOLF  AND 
ASSOCIATED  OU.  RESOURCES 

•  ASSIST  ALLIES  AND  FRIENDS  IN  ASIA.  LATIN  AMERICA 
AND  AFRICA 

•  MAINTAIN  CAPABILITY  TO  COUNTER  THREATS  IN  THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

•  RESPOND  TO  OTHER  THREATS  TO  U.S.  INTERESTS 
ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD 


Figure  Two 


The  forces  dvaibble  to  execute  these  missions  ate  ap¬ 
portioned  to  the  unified  Commanders  in  Chief,  the 
combatant  commanders.  In  the  vernacular,  the 
CJNCs  “fight  the  forces":  we.  in  the  rrukary  department, 
“build,  maintain,  sustain,  and  develop  future  require¬ 
ments  for  die  forces." 

The  Total  Army— Active,  Reserve,  and  civilian 
components  -  is  a  28-division  force,  which.  w*th  our 
Special  Operations  Forces  (SOFJ ,  stays  ready  to  meet 
threats  across  a  complex,  dangerous  spectrum  of  poten 
Hal  conflict  that  ranges  from  local  insurgencies  and  acts 
of  terrorism  to  conflicts  that  could  involve  large-scale 
military  forces  operating  on  a  regional  or  global  basis 
Our  heavier  forces  (twenty-one  divisions  including  four¬ 
teen  armored  and  mechanised  divisions)  represent  the 
bdk  of  our  force  structure;  they  remain  oriented  toward 
Central  Europe  and  the  NATO  commitment  because 
this  is  where  we  face  the  most  dangerous  threat— the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Our  lighter  forces,  including  the  light  infantry  divisions 
(highly  skilled,  field-tough,  10.000-man  divisions  capa¬ 
ble  of  deploying  anywhere  in  the  world  within  one 
week)  and  our  improved  Special  Operations  Forces  (a 
Ranger  Regiment.  8  Special  Forces  Groups,  and  other 
units  with  psychological,  civil  affairs.  SOF  aviation,  and 
counterterrorism  capabilities)  have  greatly  increased  our 
flexibility  to  handle  any  contingency  Our  Special  Oper¬ 
ations  Forces  can  combat  terrorism  and  conduct  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  operations  or  execute  strike  missions  In 
mid-  or  high-intensity  conflicts.  Tie  bght  infantry  divi¬ 
sion.  designed  primarily  for  its  sfra:zgic  mobility  and  Tor 
operations  in  low-intensity  conflicts,  can  rapidly  deploy 


to  Europe  or  the  Far  East  where  we  can  capitalize  on 
its  unique  ability  to  fight  in  highly  restrictive  terrain  in 
urban,  forested,  or  mountainous  areas.  Here,  light 
forces  offer  the  possibility  of  freeing  up  heavier  forces 
for  decisive  employment  elsewhere  on  the  battlefield. 

The  enhancements  to  our  force  structure,  especially 
the  light  infantry  and  SOF  initiatives,  have  added  great 
balance  to  the  Army's  capability  to  operate  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  potential  conflict  and  have  made  the 
Army  more  relevant  to  the  times  Hence,  our  National 
Command  Authorities  have  the  options  needed  to  han¬ 
dle  all  challenges,  including  low-intensity  conflicts,  the 
most  likely  type  of  warfare  expected  in  the  future 

The  readiness  of  these  forces  depends  on  tough, 
reakstic  training.  The  National  Training  Center  (NTC) 
at  Ft.  Irwin.  CA— where  our  units  tram,  with  Air  Force 
dose  air  support,  in  an  instrumented  environment  us¬ 
ing  advanced  training  technology  such  as  laser  weapons 
simulators  against  Soviet- style  opposing  forces— is  the 
finest  training  faedity  in  the  world  Aha,  we  are  develop¬ 
ing  existing  facilities  to  provide  similar  training  to  fight 
forces  and  to  forward-stationed  units  in  Germany  Short 
of  actual  combat,  these  facilities  provide  the  most 
challenging,  reakstic  combined  arms  Raining  in  the 
world. 

Additionaly.  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Army 
Reserve  (our  Reserve  Components)  play  an  important 
role  in  our  force  structure  Ten  of  our  28  divisions  are 
Army  Guard  divisions  Overall,  the  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents  constitute  49  percent  of  our  total  strength,  SO  per 
cent  of  our  combat  battalions,  and  about  70  percent  of 


our  combat  service  support  and  deploying  forces  Their 
readiness  and  capability  have  improved  significantly  in 
recent  years 

Figure  Three  shows  the  global  reach  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  its  contributions  to  our  national  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  Specifically,  the  Army  contributes  strongly 
to  deterrence  because 

•it  is  forward  deployed  and.  thus,  demonstrates  our 
determination  to  honor  defense  commitments,  to  forge 
credible  links  to  U  S  strategic  forces,  and  So  fight  any 
aggressor  that  threatens  our  interests  if  deterrence  fails 
(4  divisions  are  in  Europe.  2  are  in  the  Pacific.  45 
percent  of  the  Active  Army  is  based  overseas) . 

-it  can  rapidly  reinforce  our  NATO  commitment  of 
"10  divisions  within  10  days '  and,  thus.  CONUS-based 
land  forces  buttress  the  deterrent  value  of  our  forward 
deployments  (6  divisions  would  deploy  by  sea  and  air. 
draw  pre-positioned  equipment,  and  reinforce  the  four 
plus  divisions  already  stationed  in  Germany) . 

-it  can  quickly  deploy  anywhere  in  the  world  to  con¬ 
tain  and  del ure  emerging  crises  or  meet  coming t  naes 


(with  five  light  infantry  divisions,  an  airborne  and  an  air 
assault  division,  or  Special  Operations  Forces). 

-its  arsenal  includes  powerful  components  of  U  S 
nuclear  forces  that  link  conventional  forces  to  strategic 
forces  and  that  help  to  control  conflict  escalation  *f  de¬ 
terrence  fails  (the  Pershing  It  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  and  our  battlefield  nuclear  weapons). 

•it  forms  the  backbone  of  America's  strategic  reserve 
(6  active  and  10  reserve  divisions  are  available  to  han¬ 
dle  contingent  or  reinforcement  missions),  and. 

•it  performs  peace  keeping  operations  and  provides 
security  assistance  which,  besides  promoting  stability 
and  preempting  conflict,  helps  us  to  obtain  access  to 
overseas  bases,  to  enhance  interoperability  among  in¬ 
ternational  military  forces,  to  increase  U  S  influence, 
and  to  spread  democratic  ideals  (one  Army  battalion 
supports  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  in  the 
Sinai  helping  to  keep  the  peace  between  Egypt  and  Is¬ 
rael.  and.  last  year  165  Army  teams,  involving  over  1 10 
man-years  of  effort,  operated  worldwide  providing  mili¬ 
tary  support  and  security  assistance  that  reurged  from 
medical  help  in  El  Salvador  to  technical  advice  about 
hydroelectric  power  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China) . 


TOTAL  ARMY  CONTRIBUTION  TO  MILITARY  STRATEGY 
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Figure  Three 


The  U  S  commitment  to  NATO,  with  the  Atmy  s  for 
ward  deployments  and  its  ability  to  reinforce  rapidly, 
it  particularly  important  because  the  Alliance  tt  out  na 
tton's  forward  Ime  of  defense  in  Europe  Forward 
deployed  iandpower  has  kept  the  peace  n  Europe  since 
the  end  of  World  War  U.  longer  than  any  time  m  the 
past  400  years  of  European  history  Forward  deploy¬ 
ments  ate  the  "teeth "  of  our  bilateral  alliance  with  the 


Republic  of  Korea  Strong  commitments  on  our  part  tie 
ter  aggression  or  intimidation  by  the  Soviets,  reassure 
our  AUies  that  we  are  resolved  to  defend  freedom  and 
protect  thee  interests  as  well  as  our  own.  and  strength¬ 
en  our  negotiating  poobom  for  arms  control  In  Europe, 
unilateral  U  S  troop  reductions  -  while  searching  for 
illusory  cost  savings—  would  unravel  the  Askance  and 
virtually  mvtie  Soviet  mtoudation  or  armed  aggression 
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Joint  and  Combined  Operations 

The  Army  cannot  execute  the  national  military  strate¬ 
gy-  by  rtseli  Readiness  demands  that  we  be  able  to  fight 
alongside  our  sister  services  and  allies  If  we  had  to  go 
to  war  tomorrow,  we  w-ould  go  as  a  joint  and  combined 
force  Army  forces  would  go  on  someone  else's  ships 
and  on  someone  else's  aircraft  Someone  else  would 
“see  deep"  into  the  enemy  rear  for  us  w  hen  the  battle 
is  joined  The  Army,  by  virtue  of  its  business,  has  to 
be  the  most  “jowt"  and  'combined"  of  the  services 

In  an  era  of  increasingly  constrained  resources,  we 
must  ensure  that  "jomtness"  does  not  wither  away  We 
have  made  great  progress  in  the  recent  past,  and  al!  the 
services  must  protect  and  strengthen  joint  programs  to 
enhance  our  overall  military  capability 

In  May  1984.  General  Gabnel.  the  former  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  I  instituted  by  a  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  the  Joint  Force  Development  Process 
fJFDPl  to  further  interservice  coordination  and  cooper 
atton  General  Welch,  the  current  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  continues  to  support  this  process  today  We  have 
implemented  over  80  percent  of  the  37  Army  Air  Force 
initiatives  that  resulted  from  an  intensive  examination 
of  each  service  s  strengths  and  weaknesses  The  two 
most  recent  initiatives  established  the  Army  Atr  Force 
Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  and  a  flag  officer  war 
fighting  course  We  are  now  examining  some  forty-six 
candidate  initiatives  submitted  by  the  unified  CINCs  and 
the  services  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  JFDP  Four  in¬ 
itiatives  alone  have  netted  roughly  a  billion  dollars  of 
near-term  cost  avoidance  as  we  have  reduced  or  elitni 
nated  dupkeative  programs  Most  importantly  wv  have 
improved  significantly  our  ability  to  wage  war  effectively 

We  remain  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of  attwt 
and  sealift  resources,  and  we  continue  to  support  fully 
the  A a  Force  and  Navy  «n  theu  efforts  to  improve  our 
strategic  mobility  Strategic  airlift  is  most  critical  in  the 
earliest  days  of  a  war  or  crisis  The  Fiscal  Year  1992 
program  will  result  tn  about  51  mJkto  ton  miles  pet  day 
(MTM  Df  of  capability  against  a  requirement  of  66 
MTM  t)  The  resulting  shortfall  of  about  15  MTM  D 
will  be  reduced  significantly  by  the  fielding  of  the  C  17 
“Ahbftet  Our  full  support  for  this  versaKle  aircraft  can 
1X4  be  overstated  continued  Congressional  support  is 
essential 

Strategic  seaUt  is  most  critical  f*4  major  force  deploy¬ 
ments  and  sustaining  resupply  Working  under  the 
auspices  ot  an  Army  Navy  Memorandum  of  Agreement 


on  Joint  Strategic  Mobility  Program  Development  and 
Coordination,  the  Army  has  programmed  its  discharge 
capability-  to  Omw.ii  tiie  Navy's  sealift  delivery  profile  and 
satisfy  minimum  Logistics-Over  The  Shore  require¬ 
ments  Substantial  resources  are  being  invested  in  util* 
ty  landing  craft,  logistics  support  vessels. 
roB -on/ roll-off  discharged  platforms,  and  floating  cause¬ 
ways  Also,  we  need  to  develop  fast  sealift  capabilities 
that  can  move  our  heavy  divisions,  in  a  matter  of  days, 
to  reinforce  the  F.uropean  theater  or  otlm  contingent 
areas  of  the  world  These  airlift  and  sealift  programs 
must  be  supported  and  brought  to  fruition  d  we  are  to 
meet  the  strategic  mobility  requirements  of  the  nation 

The  Army  also  is  improving  its  ability  to  conduct  com¬ 
bined  operations  by  achieving  its  goals  for  RSI— 
Rationalization.  Standardization,  and  Interoperability 
RSI  ts  an  Army,  joint,  and  allied  staff  program  that  im¬ 
proves  our  conventional  war  fighting  capability  by  al¬ 
lowing  us  to  field  a  balanced,  ready  force  capable  of 
framing  and  fighting  with  forces  of  allies  and  other 
friendly  nations  RSI  relies  on  such  measures  as  con¬ 
solidation  of  plans,  harmonization  of  tactics,  doctrine, 
and  techniques,  standardization  of  materiel  and  proce¬ 
dures.  reassignment  of  priorities  and  resources  to  higher 
alfaed  needs,  and.  toteroperdb&ty  of  weapons  and  com¬ 
munications  hardware 

Within  NATO.  Standardization  Agreements 
(STANAGs)  help  to  harmonize  concepts  and  doctrine 
among  the  Allies  These  STANAGs  are  being  integrat¬ 
ed  into  U  S  documents  and  will  be  tested  to  future  ex¬ 
ercises.  such  as  REFORGER  A  parallel  effort  to  the 
American.  3nhsh.  Canadian.  Australian  (ABCAl  Ar¬ 
mies  Military  Standardization  Program  will  test  Quad’ 
nparhte  Standardization  Agreements  (QSTAGs)  These 
QST AG  evaluations  wdi  begin  with  an  ASCA  Armies 
Command  Post  Exercise,  hosted  by  the  7th  Infantry  pi- 
vision  flight)  at  Fort  Ord.  California,  to  November 
These  hands-on  evaluations  will  improve  techniques, 
procedures,  and  doctrine  and  will  help  to  achieve  in¬ 
teroperable.  combined  forces 

Exercises  such  as  TEAM  SPIRIT  and  REFORGER 
enable  us  to  practice  both  jotot  and  combined  opera¬ 
tions  TEAM  SPIRIT  87.  for  example.  &ihe  largest  kwl 
sea,  and  air  exercise  to  the  Free  World  A  10-week  joint 
and  combined  military  exercise.  4  involves,  about 
200.000  nuktary  personnel  from  the  U  $  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  During  Fiscal  Year  1988,  the  Army 
ww  participate  to  54  JCSdirec  ted  or  coordinated  ex¬ 
ercises  These  exercises  provide  invaluable  toto!  and 
combined  Paaung  for  wartime  nwuam.  and  enable  our 


combatant  commanders,  the  CINCs.  to  practice  total 
battlefield  interoperability 


chron&ng  their  firepower  and  maneuver  on  the  batt¬ 
lefield 


AtrLand  Battle 

An  Land  Battle,  the  Army's  doctrine  for  combat  oper¬ 
ations.  recognises  the  inherently  joint  and  combined  na¬ 
ture  of  modem  warfare  St  reintroduces  the  concept  of 
the  “operatic,  la!  art"  as  a  focus  of  military  activity  be¬ 
tween  tactics  and  strategy  and  takes  a  unified  view  of 
the  battlefield  that  transcends  miteary  services,  echelons, 
and  national  components  Compatible  with  NATO 
strategy  to  include  the  Follow  on  Forces  Attack  concept 
for  deep  operations.  AirLand  Batik  doctrine  seeks  to 
exploit  the  full  potential  of  U  S  and  allied  forces  by  $yn- 


The  doctrine  emphasizes  cany  intensive  action  and 
the  execution  of  attacks  to  the  full  depth  of  enemy  for¬ 
mations  To  ensure  unity  of  effort  on  a  nonlinear  batt¬ 
lefield.  all  three  areas  of  operations— deep,  close,  and 
rear— are  viewed  as  interrelated  parts  of  the  overall 
combat  Deep  operations  are  designed  to  delay,  dis¬ 
rupt.  and  <2tn»  the  enemy's  forces  and.  as  a  result,  shape 
the  bank  conditions  in  which  close  operations  will  be 
conducted,  close  operations  are  executed  to  engage 
decisively  and  destroy  the  enemy:  and.  rear  operations 
are  undertaken  to  protect  our  freedom  of  maneuver, 
operational  continuity,  and  uninterrupted  service  sup¬ 
port.  Figure  Four  shows  these  relationships 


Figure  Four 


The  Army  *  modernization  and  wistainabilty  pro¬ 
grams  ere  Wd  to  Airland  Sank  doctnrw  Using  joint 
weapons  and  C  1  systems  employing  advanced  tech¬ 
nology.  we  w€S  "see"  deeply  ami  “stftke"  deeply  to  slow 
the  momentum  of  the  enemy's  second  and  third  echv 
that  may  be  located  hundreds  of  kilometers  in  front 
of  the  Forward  Line  of  Own  Troops  (FLOTi  The  most 
prominent  of  these  systems  are  the  Joint  Tactical  Fu 
don  Program  (which  wifi  provide  commanders  a  com 
mon  view-  of  the  friendly  and  enemy  situation  on  the 
battlefield  through  Army  and  Air  Force  automated .  tac 
heal  snte&genee  futon  systems) .  the  -knot  Surveillance 
and  Target  Attack  Radar  System,  (which  wtU  detect, 
track,  classify  and  assist  m  attacking  both  moving  and 
stationary  targets  beyond  the  HOT),  and  the  Army 
Tacts*)  Missile  and  the  Joint  Tactical  Crude  htnsJe  Sys¬ 
tems  (which  will  attack  deep  targets  using  stealth  and 
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improved  conventional  baUrshr  mtade  munition*!  Au 
tomated  communications  (Joint  Tactical  Communica¬ 
tions  “TRLTAC*  and  Mobile  Subscriber  Equipment 
**MS£")  swU  integrate  all  ol  these  systems  and  meet  the 
security,  re&b&ty .  and  interoperability  requirements  of 
the  modern  battlefield 

Having  disrupted  the  enemy's  attack  by  our  deep 
operations,  we  will  be  able  to  destroy  his  frrst  echelon 
forces  m  clow  combat  and  his  surviving  forces  of  other 
echelons  as  they  arrive  piecemeal  at  the  PLOT  While 
we  have  already  fielded  substantial  numbers  of  Ml 
Abrams  tanks.  M2  M3  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles.  Mul¬ 
tiple  Launch  Rocket  Systems.  UN-60  Black  Hawk  and 
AH-t4  Apache  hehcopters.  and  air  defense  missiles 
such  as  the  Stinger  (tow  altitude!  and  the  Patriot  (all  at 
UudesJ.  we  are  placing  continuing  emphasis  on  our 
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modernization  program  as  only  one-third  of  our  units 
have  received  their  new  equipment.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  pushing  hard  to  develop  the  future  weapons  that 
are  needed  to  conduct  successfully  the  dose  and  rear 
operations  inherent  to  Air  Land  Battle.  Key  sys&.as  in¬ 
clude:  the  Forward  Area  Ak  Defense  System  (FAADS). 
which  will  give  total  air  defense  coverage  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  area:  the  Light  Helicopter  Family  (LHX).  which 
will  provide  a  family  of  light  scout,  attack  and  utility 
helicopters  with  improved  combat  capabilities:  and.  the 
Advanced  Antitank  Weapon  System-Medium/Heavy, 
which  will  replace  our  current  man  portable  (medium) 
and  vehicular-mounted  (heavy)  antitank  weapons 

The  potential  of  Air  Land  Battle  must  be  fully  real¬ 
ized  if  we  are  to  combat  successfully  the  Soviets  without 
resorting  to  the  early  "firs:  use"  of  nuclear  weapons 
With  AtrLand  Battle  doctrine  and  Army  forces  trained, 
organized,  and  equipped  to  optimize  its  advantages 
(working  ir,  full  harmony  with  our  sister  services  and 
a&es).  we  can  achieve  significant  leverage  over  the 
Soviets  with  a  quantitatively  smaller  force  We  will 
capitalize  on  our  strengths  vis-a-vis  the  weaknesses  of 
our  adversaries-— a  competitive  strategy  that  combines 
die  superior  combat  power  derived  from  the  courage 
and  competence  of  soldiers,  the  toughness  of  their  train¬ 
ing.  the  capability  of  their  equipment,  the  soundness 


of  their  combined  arms  doctrine,  and  above  all  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  leadership. 

Faced  with  extraordinary  challenges  and  a  demand¬ 
ing  national  military  strategy,  the  United  States  Army 
is  a  strategic  force  that  is  ready  today  and  preparing  for 
tomorrow.  As  a  major  component  of  landpower.  Army 
forces  are  both  forward  deployed  and  poised  to  fight 
across  the  spectrum  of  potential  conflict  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Strength  is  the  essence  of  deterrence,  weak¬ 
ness  only  invites  aggression.  We.  in  afl  the  services,  have 
a  great  responsibility  to  provide  the  leadership  that  main¬ 
tains  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  capkaitzes  on  the 
resources  entrusted  to  us— human  as  well  as  materiel. 

The  strength  of  today's  Army  is  it.  people  and  their 
spirit  General  George  S.  Patton  spoke  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  human  spirit.  He  said: 

Wars  may  be  fought  with  weapons  but  they  ere 
won  by  men  It  is  the  speil  of  men  who  fotfow 
and  of  the  man  who  leads  that  gains  the  victory 

The  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  of  ak 
services  help  to  guarantee  the  peace  and  freedom  that 
we  all  enjoy— those  precious  gifts  that  must  be  secured 
by  each  generation.  Our  vigilance  is  required  for  these 
values  to  endure 
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Force  Modernisation:  The  Foundation  of  Deterrence 


Americas  basic  defense  strategy  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  been  to  deter  aggression  and 
prevent  coercion  of  the  United  States,  its  all ies.  and  its 
friends  around  the  world  Peace,  with  freedom,  is  our 
ultimate  aim  The  U  S  Army  contributes  significantly 
so  our  nation  s  nifcury  strategy  by  maintaining  balanced, 
modern,  and  ready  forces  that  can  operate  across  the 
spectrum  of  potential  conflict— tn  NATO,  Northeast  or 
Southwest  Asia,  or  bw- intensity  conflicts  in  the  Third 
WotU—  estebkthing  the  for  successful 

deterrence  tn  todays  complex,  dangerous  world. 

Asiand  Battle,  the  U  S  Army's  combat  doctrine, 
provides  the  conceptual  basis  for  the  unprecedented 
modernization  program’s  that  are  now  underway  tn  our 
Army  The  doctrine's  operational  tenet*  envisage  the 
Hochrceutaoton  of  U  &.  and  aied  combat  power  tn  jotnt 
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and  combined  operations  For  unity  of  effort,  the  three 
areas  of  combat  operations— deep,  close,  and  iter¬ 
ate  viewed  at  interrelated  parts  of  the  overall  battle 
Deep  operations  are  designed  to  delay,  disrupt,  and 
attnt  the  enemy's  second  and  thitd  attack  echelons  and, 
as  a  result,  create  favorable  battle  conditions  for  friendly 
forces  near  the  Forward  Line  of  Own  Troops  (PLOT), 
close  operations  are  executed  to  engage  and  destroy 
the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  PLOT.  and.  reor 
operations  protect  our  freedom  of  maneuver, 
operational  continuity,  and  uninterrupted  senate 
support 

To  execute  the  operations  of  Ax  Land  Battle  we  have 
begun  the  acquisition  of  major  sensor,  fusion,  and 
weapons  systems  that  capitalize  on  advanced 
technologies  Systems  for  deep  operations  include  the. 
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Joint  Tactical  Fusion  Program  {which  will  provide 
commanders  a  common  view  of  the  friendly  and  enemy 
situation  on  tlw  battlefield  through  Army  and  Air  Force 
automated,  tactical  intelligence  fusion  systems):  the 
Joint  Surveillance  and  Target  Attack  Radar  System, 
(which  will  detect,  track,  classify,  and  assist  in  attacking 
both  moving  and  stationary  targets  beyond  the  FLOT). 
and.  the  Army  Tactical  Missile  and  the  Joint  Tactical 
Cruise  Missile  Systems  (which  will  attack  deep  targets 
using  various  improved  conventional  munitions) 
Automated  communications  wiS  integrate  these  systems 
and  meet  the  interoperability  requirements  of  the 
modem  battlefield. 

The  modernization  of  U  S  Army  units  that  conduct 
the  close  and  rear  operations  is  about  one-third 
completed  We  have  already  fielded  substantial 
numbers  of  Ml  Abrams  tanks.  M2  'M3  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicles.  Multipie  Launch  Rocket  Systems  (MLRS). 
UH-6G  Block  Hawk  and  AH-64  Apache  helicopters, 
tactical  wheeled  vehicles,  and  air  defense  missiles  such 
as  the  Stinger  (low  afatude)  and  the  Patriot  (aB  altitudes) 
In  addition,  we  are  cooperatively  pursuing  the 
development  of  the  MLRS  and  terminally  guided 
warhead  submunitions  with  several  of  our  NATO  a&ies 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  planning  to  acquire  otner 
weapons  that  we  need  to  achieve  the  full  potential  of 
An  Land  Battle  doctnne  Key  systems  include  the 
Forward  Area  Air  Defense  System  (FAADS) .  which  will 
give  total  air  defense  coverage  in  the  division  area,  the 
Light  Helicopter  Family  (LHXI .  which  wtU  provide  a 
family  of  light  scout/attack  and  utility  helicopters  with 
unproved  combat  capabilities,  and.  the  Advanced 
Antitank  Weapon  System-Medium  Heavy,  which  will 
replace  our  current  manpottabie  (medium)  and  vehtde- 
mounted  (heavy)  antitank  weapons 

Modernization  t$  a  dynamic  process  that  u  expensive 
and  takes  time  Reasonable  quantities  of  the  movi 
modem  equipment  must  be  infused  mto  the  force  to 
meet  the  threat  as  fiscal  resources  and  technology 
permits  Our  approach  has  been  to  field  a  balanced  mu 
of  technokigtcaiiy-advanted.  new  equipment  (such  as 


the  M)  tank  and  M2  M3  Bradley)  and  product- 
improved.  older  equipment  (such  as  the  M60A3  tank 
and  M113A3  armored  personnel  carrier),  achieving  a 
"high-low"  capability  in  our  forces  that  is  both  cost 
effective  and  meets  the  threat  in  the  low-,  mid-,  and 
high-intensity  environments  We  have  enhanced  the 
capability  of  our  heavier  forces,  such  as  the  armored 
and  mechanized  divisions,  which  remain  onented 
towards  Central  Europe  and  the  NATO  commitment: 
our  Light  Infantry  Divisions,  which  are  highly  skilled, 
field-tough.  10.000-man  divisions  capable  of  deploying 
anywhere  in  the  world  within  one  week.  and.  our 
improved  Special  Operations  Forces,  which  greatly 
increase  our  flexibility  and  preparedness. 

Robust,  threat  oriented  investments  in  research  and 
development  (R&D)  are  required  to  maintain  a  modem 
force  We  want  lighter,  downsized  equipment  that  is  less 
"people"  intensive:  and.  we  want  to  increase  ready 
rates,  reduce  support  costs,  and  fully  integrate  the 
human  factors  into  our  engineering  designs  We  are 
taking  advantage  of  preplanned  product  improvements 
to  capitalize  on  advances  in  technology  and  to  increase 
the  service  life  of  our  weapons  systems  Where  there 
is  a  promise  of  a  significant  return  on  investment,  we 
are  taking  prudent  risks,  capturing  “leap  ahead” 
technology— technology  that  provides  significant 
military  advantages  for  tomorrow’s  battlefield  The 
LHX.  the  helicopter  of  the  future  for  the  U  S  Amy. 
and  the  Armored  Family  of  Vehicles,  the  future  heavy 
tank  force,  are  prune  examples 

The  strength  of  ained  and  American  defenses  is  what 
deters  aggression  the  U  S  Army  today,  by  aB 
indicators,  is  the  best  that !  have  seen  in  my  41  years 
in  uniform  Our  forces  are  tough,  trained,  and 
motivated  We  ate  ready  for  today's  challenges  and  are 
well  on  our  way  toward  preparing  for  those  of  the 
twenty  fust  century  Modernization  of  our  forces  it  the 
only  way  that  we  can  keep  our  guard  up  maintain  the 
peace,  and  secure  our  freedoms  for  ourselves  and  those 
who  follow  us  These  blessings  are  not  free,  but  they 
are  well  worth  the  cost 
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“The  Changing  Role  of  the  Chief  of  Staff* 


The  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1966  wd  change  the  role  of  the  Service  Chief  in 
the  most  sweeping  wav  since  the  National  Secutity  Act 
of  1947.  The  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  are  tied  to  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  many 
other  key  players  in  the  Department  of  Defense:  hence 
it  is  not  possible  at  this  point  to  predict  dearly  just  hoc? 
the  role  of  Chief  wil  change  and  how  much  it  will 
change.  Despite  the  varying  impact  of  individual 
personalities  in  shaping  relationships,  the  Act  redefines 
the  boundaries  within  which  those  personalities  will  be 
able  to  develop  roles  and  relationships  Reorganization 
dearly  diminishes  the  authority  heretofore  exercised  by 
the  Chief.  Consequently,  hb  ability  to  accomplish  those 
responsibilities  traditionaly  associated  with  the  position 
of  Chief  of  Staff  also  will  be  curtailed 

This  paper  discusses  some  of  the  potential  problems 
associated  with  the  changing  role  of  the  Chief:  first,  as 
a  Service  Chief  concerned  with  the  internal  leadership 
and  management  of  hb  Service:  second,  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concerned  with  Joint  affairs, 
and  lest,  in  his  relationship  with  the  Commanders 
Chief  fONCs) 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVES 

In  the  first  role,  the  Chiefs  traditional  wsponsiWitie* 
have  been  shaped  by  die  directives  of  the  Sendee 
Secretary  and  by  historical  as  wei  as  Outcry 
precedent  Starting  with  the  vision  of  Secretary  cT  War 
Etttu  Root  in  1903.  the  role  of  the  senior  un&vmed 
officer  has  evolved  significant*',;  as  Root  sought  to 
transform  the  portion  from  that  of  a  commanding 
general  to  that  of  a  Chief  oil  Staff  who  would  serve  as 
the  Secretary's  principal  mdrtsy  adviser,  coordinator  of 
the  Department  actions,  end  developer  of  programs 
Root  recognised  that  the  Secretary  was  not  well  served 
by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Amy  who  aban 
doeved  Washington  for  the  held  in  wartim*  He  needed 
a  full-time  Chief  of  the  central  staff  as  part  of  a  senior 
leadership  team  that  could  integral*  support  for  war 
^htiii^  forces  as  wel  as  develop  a  vision  for  fteldmg 


forces  suitahl*  to  the  future. 

Root's  vision  was  not  fulfilled  for  nearly  four  decades 
because  of  entrenched  resistance  by  the  Department's 
bureau  chiefs  and  natural  tension  between  the  Chief  of 
Staff  in  Washington  and  fk!d  commanders.  Frankln 
Roosevelt's  refuse  to  alow  George  C.  Marshal  to  take 
command  overseas  solved  the  question  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff's  proper  uartime  rde.  The  high  regard  between 
Secretary  Stimson  and  Marshal,  his  Chief,  resulted  in 
a  team  effort  dial  matched  the  demands  of  a  global  war. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  as  amended, 
codified  the  leadership  experience  of  World  W«  D  and 
established  the  Department  of  Defense  organization  of 
the  poet-war  period  Root’s  basic  principle,  when 
obser.xsd,  has  worked  wd  throughout  this  post-war 
parted  that  planning  must  be  fuly  integrated  within  the 
Department,  ana  that  the  senior  uniformed  officer  cf 
the  Army  is  uniquely  experienced  to  cany  out  decisions 
e»;  wel  as  to  support  the  Secretary  with  advice  on  the 
impact  of  planning,  organizing,  equipping,  training  and 
deploying  Army  forces  to  die  operational  theaters 
Moreover,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  by  virtue  of  hb  authority 
as  wd  lio  hb  credfeikty  bom  of  experience,  b  able  to 
infuse  the  Army  v9h  a  sense  of  purpose  and  to 
galvanize  action  in  toe  fulfilment  of  that  purpose  and 
in  the  implementation  of  decisions  by  civilian  authority 

As  an  gkbtratton.  Root's  principle  served  toe  tuition 
wd  during  the  mafor  force  buildup  for  the  war  tit 
Vietnam,  and  subsequently  for  the  extensive 
demob&zaticn  beginning  in  1973  Army  Chief  Harold 
Johnson  presided  over  a  SO  percent  expansion  of  the 
Army  Army  Chief  Creighton  Abrams  similarly  applied 
hb  unique  professional  talent  and  leadership  style  to  toe 
reduction  of  the  Army  while  preserving  a  16-combat 
division  combatt  capability  Because  sold  tivian-miliaiy 
teams  based  on  toe  Root  principle  sntbxed  during  these 
two  periods  of  e  mafor  change  in  toe  Army,  toe  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  able  to  cany  out  their  unique 
responsibilities  by  virtue  of  toe*  statutory  authority  and 
direct  control  over  an  integrated  tmfeary  staff 
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THE  SERVICE  CHIEF 

Giv«n  the  nature  of  today's  threat  and  the  resulting 
missions  and  resources  entrusted  to  the  Army,  the  need 
for  a  strong  leadership  team  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  appears  to  be  even  more 
critical  today  than  in  the  past.  While  fully  recognizing 
the  principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  military,  the 
Secretary  and  Chief  must  maintain  a  mutually 
supporting  relationship  in  which  each  carries  certain 
insights,  qualities,  experience,  and  perspectives  to  his 
position  The  Secretary  is  appointed  by  the  President 
and  provides,  among  other  qualities,  political  acumen 
business  expertise,  and  a  civilian  outlook.  The  Chief  of 
Staff,  because  of  his  operational  experience  and 
participation  in  military  councils,  offers  an  informed 
military  perspective  to  decision  making  and.  because 
of  his  tenure,  the  capacity  for  vision  as  wel  as  execution 
and  follow  through  Each  complements  the  other  to 
form  an  effective  civil-military  team  that  provides  sound 
direction  for  the  Army  and  accountability  to  the 
Congress  for  missions  and  resources  entrusted  to  it 

Before  enactment  of  the  Reorganization  Act.  Tele  10 
specifically  stated  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  "directly 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  the  efficiency  of  the  Army, 
its  preparedness  for  mihtaty  operations,  and  plans 
therefor.”  a  role  that,  by  virtue  of  his  experience,  he 
is  uniquely  qualified  to  cany  out  As  “steward  for  miteaty 
preparedness”  the  Chief  was  charged  with  the  overall 
responstokty  for  the  Army steadiness  for  combat  While 
a  regional  combatant  commander  a  mostly  interested 
in  near-term  readiness  and  sustainability  and  possible 
conflict  in  his  part  of  the  world,  die  Chief  is  charged 
with  finding  that  balance  of  force  capabilities  and 
readiness  that  allows  the  Army  to  respond  rapidly  any 
place  in  the  world  without  mortgaging  the  future  by 
denying  investment  in  modernization  and  strengthened 
force  structure  The  Chief  is.  therefore,  responsible  to 
die  Secretary  for  balancing  near-term  and  long  term 
objectives,  low-intensity  and  high-intensity  combat 
moattves.  as  web  as  regional  and  global  responsibilities 
He  «  held  accountable  by  the  Secretary  and  Congress 
for  building  programs  and  budgets  to  accomplish  these 
ends  Thus,  the  Chid  is  in  the  daily  business  of 
distributing  »«k  across  time,  across  geography,  and 
across  levels  of  potential  conflict  by  finding  the  best 
balance  of  resources  (or  each  of  the  four  pdiars  of 
defense— structure,  readiness,  sustainment,  and 
modernization  With  the  assistance  of  a  miteary  staff 
over  which  he  presides,  and  with  his  background, 
credibility,  and  experience  as  the  Service's  senior 
mtJaaiy  officer .  he  provides  an  integrated  and  coherent 


miktary  viewpoint.  His  recommendations  constitute  the 
military  perspective  that  the  Secretary  needs  in  making 
considered  decisions  about  the  Service. 

Unfortunately,  the  Act  hinders  the  capability  of  die 
Chief  to  provide  an  assured  military  perspective  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  oversee  effectively  the  execution  of 
decisions.  In  short,  the  Chic!  may  now  have  a  far  more 
complicated  job  in  trying  to  build  and  to  execute 
coherent  programs  bassd  on  Secretarial  decisions.  With 
the  merging  of  parts  of  the  Army  Staff  with  parts  of  the 
Secretariat,  fares  of  staff  authority  have  become  undear. 
Especially  with  regard  to  research,  development, 
acquisition,  and  budget  matters,  the  Chief  wifl  have  no 
designated  staff  capability.  The  potential  exists, 
particularly  in  situations  that  are  fas*  moving  or  heavily 
influenced  by  political  or  business  considerations,  for 
actions  to  be  directed  and  programs  adjusted  without 
the  Chiefs  or  Vice  Chief's  timely  input.  Where  he 
previously  presided  over  a  complete  staff  that  enabled 
him  to  be  a  “steward  for  military  preparedness.”  he  no 
longer  has  a  (uly  integrated  staff  responsible  to  him  that 
provides  a  comprehensive  military  perspective  across 
the  board  from  developing  doctrine  to  putting  equipped 
and  trained  forces  in  the  field. 

Although  the  acquisition  and  comptroller  staffs  are 
charged  by  the  Act  to  be  “responsive"  to  the  Chief 
(“responsible’'  to  the  Secretary),  the  arrangement  is 
tenuous  and  personality  dependent  It  puts  several  of 
die  assistant  secretaries  in  a  unique,  perhaps  awkward, 
position  where  divided  loyalties  and  growing  autonomy 
may  be  fractious  For  externally  oriented  functions  kke 
legislative  liaison  and  public  affairs,  the  merged  staff 
makes  good  sense,  but  kw  functions  esaential  to  fielding 
effective  and  suitably  equipped  forces,  the  merged  staffs 
may  not  have  assured  formal  access  to  senior  uniformed 
inputs.  The  new  arrangement,  which  bifurcates  the 
rmkary  staff  functions  between  the  Secretariat  and  the 
Army  Staff,  lands  to  violate  the  principle  of  “unity  of 
effort  “  Immcatty  its  effect  may  be  to  reverse  the 
Imtorical  trend  of  unifying  and  integrating  the  disparate, 
independent  thrusts  of  powerful  entities  Use  the  old 
bureau  chiefs 

A  practical  exampk?  of  this  bifurcated  staff  authority 
ts  posed  by  the  relationship  between  military 
requirements,  which  remains  a  function  o I  the  Amy 
Staff,  and  acquisition,  which  now  resides  in  the 
Secretarial  While  the  break  between  requirements  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  end  product  seems  clean,  it  is 
reeky  an  interactive  relationship  Requirements,  which 
are  based  on  the  concept  of  how  we  plan  lo  fight  jointly 


as  well  as  in  coalitions,  provide  the  rationale  for  the 
systems  to  be  acquired.  3ut  these  requirements  are 
tempered  by  the  art  of  the  technologicaBy  possible,  by 
fiscal  affordability,  and  by  man-machine  interface 
considerations.  So  the  relationship  between 
requirements  and  acquisition  is  a  dynamic  and 
interdependent  one  that  requires  dose  teamwork 
between  developers,  users,  and  providers  from  the 
inception  of  development  through  hand  off  to  the 
providers  and  the  users.  The  potential  danger  in  moving 
acquisition  wholly  to  the  Secretariat  is  that  it  could  break 
a  vial  Ink  in  dte  chain  from  the  development  of  doctrine 
through  the  definition  requirements  to  the  deployment 
of  equipped  forces.  By  moving  the  acquisition  link  to 
the  Secretariat,  its  connectivity  to  military  requirements 
and  doctrine  will  be  more  difficult  to  assure  and.  thus, 
concept-based  military  requirements  could  lose  priority 
as  the  governing  rationale  for  the  acquisition  of  systems. 

Similarly,  there  are  potential  problems  posed  by  the 
relationship  between  programs  and  acquisition.  Since 
the  Chief  and  his  staff  remain  responsible  for  planning 
and  pro^amming.  they  are  charged  with  integrating  the 
people  and  training  for  the  weapons  systems  to  be 
acquired  in  the  5  years  covered  by  the  Program 
Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  With  the  acquisition 
function  solely  in  the  Secretariat  after  the  reorganization, 
the  integration  and  balancing  process  that  produces  aH 
the  aspects  of  a  fielded  system  in  the  total  program  wd 
depend  on  a  smooth  relationship  between  the 
programmers  and  the  acquisition  people  However,  the 
Act  creates  an  inherently  awkward  arrangement 
between  programs  and  acquisition  that  may  produce 
compromised  solutions  that  arc  the  least  objectionable 
to  al  parties  rather  than  those  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  our  forces 

In  sum.  « is  apparent  that  the  Chief s  ability  is  serve 
as  "steward  for  preparedness*  w®  be  made  considerably 
moot  difficult  under  the  Reorganization  Act  Predictably, 
he  may  spend  much  more  time  and  effort  in  the 
coordinating  and  integrating  role  (even  to  the  eaten i  of 
lobbying  within  hb  own  Service)  than  when  he  presided 
over  a  complete  rtukary  staff. 


THE  JOINT  CHIEFS 

There  is  abo  cause  for  concern  about  the  impact  of 
the  Act  upon  the  second  major  role  of  the  Chief,  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff  The  clear  mienu 
of  Congest  was  to  foster  a  major  joint  national  military 
establishment  to  streamline  joint  decision  making,  and 


to  give  the  Chairman  more  authority  by  making  the 
Joint  Staff  more  responsive  to  him  However,  by 
eliminating  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  of  the 
various  Joint  Chiefs  to  serve  at  various  times  as  actmq 
Chairman,  reorganization  has  eliminated  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  for  the  appreciation  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  within  the  Services  of  the  national  (thus  Joint) 
perspective.  A  greater  concern,  though,  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  true  role  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
decision  making.  There  is  the  danger  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  would  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  merely 
being  informed  of  decisions  rather  than  being  actively 
involved  in  making  the  decisions-  This  practice  is  most 
Kkely  to  occur  with  “close  hold”*  or  fast  moving  actions 
and.  if  alowed  to  occur  extensively,  would  preclude  the 
Chiefs  from  exercising  their  statutory  roles  as  military 
advisers.  The  new  orientation  of  the  Joint  Staff  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  rather  than  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  could  aggravate  this  problem  While  giving  the 
Chairman  a  responsive  and  loyal  staff  is  a  positive  step 
in  many  respects,  it  has  the  potential  side  effect  of  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  Joint  Chicb  on  preparatory  information  they 
need  in  order  to  provide  relevant  advice  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  and  to  the  National  Command  Authority  during 
crises  or  in  the  development  of  strategic  issues  and 
negotiating  positions. 

THE  CHIEFS  AND  THE  CINCS 

The  relationship  between  the  CINCs  and  the  Chief 
of  Service  involves  a  natural  tension  between  the  field 
and  a  headquarters,  but  it  is  also  a  complementary  rela- 
bomhip  The  Chiefs  tend  to  complement  the  CINCs* 
somewhat  narrower  focus  in  time  and  geography  with 
a  longer  term  and  more  global  view  of  the  spectrum  of 
conflict  The  Chiefs  and  the  CINCs  form  a  healthy  set 
of  checks  and  balances  between  the  broader  or  strategic 
picture  and  our  ability  to  fight  today,  operationally,  in 
a  specific  theater. 

The  Reorganization  Act  gives  the  CINCs  greater 
authority  over  Service  resources  to  the  point  of  chaltng 
ing  the  Service* s  balance  of  resources  among  and  wi¬ 
thin  the  four  pdar*  of  defense — structure .  readiness, 
sustainment,  and  modernization  Some  CINCs.  for  ex¬ 
ample  have  Misused  on  fine  gram  detail,  such  as  num¬ 
bers  of  artillery  thefts.  to  order  to  debtee  the  Service's 
program  balance  to  (he  area  of  sustatoaUky  Moreover, 
the  Chairman  and  particularly  the  Vice  Chairman,  now 
strengthened  with  more  authority,  may  tend  over  tune 
to  serve  more  as  spokesmen  for  the  CINCs  than  the 
Chiefs  to  DOO  councils  and  Congress  as  they  consider 
Departmental  resource  issues  While  the  Services  to  re- 
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cent  years  have  tried  with  considerabie  success  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  CINCs'  Integrated  Priority  Lists, 
the  Services  have  at  the  same  time  sought  to  balance 
near-term  needs  of  the  CINCs  with  longer -term  moder¬ 
nization  and  force  structure  requirements.  Thus  «o  the 
extent  the  Service  Chiefs’  control  over  resource  issues 
is  eroded,  balance  among  programs  and  budgetary  co¬ 
herence  may  suffer  Tie  Chiefs,  many  of  whom  have 
served  as  CINCs,  have  the  nariaral  background  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  balance  the  stated  readiness  needs  of  one 
C1NC  against  the  needs  of  another,  as  well  as  against 
the  investment  proyams  for  future  capabilities.  In  short, 
the  Act  complicates  the  role  of  the  Chiefs  in  this  balanc¬ 
ing  process.  The  symbiotic  relationship  between  the 
Chiefs  and  the  CINCs  is  one  that  bears  careful  watch 
ing  as  the  Act  a  implemented.  It  is  a  rek&anship  marked 
by  healthy  tension,  and  one  that  has  served  our  defense 
establishment  well. 


work  cut  under  reorganteaSkifi-  Inevitably,  though-  there 
w£  be  areas  that  wifi  need  to  be  fine  tuned.  Certainly 
from  the  Chiefs  viewpoint,  his  role  appears  to  have 
been  made  far  more  difficult  both  in  ensuring  that  his 
Service  is  prepared  militarily  to  meet  challenges  across 
the  spectrum  and  in  contributing  effectively  to  the  joint 
readiness  of  our  miltary  forces. 


SUMMARY 


In  conclusion,  only  time  wifi  tell  how  the  various  roles 
and  relationships  within  the  Defense  Department  wil 


As  in  the  past,  good  people  make  organizations  work, 
whatever  their  structural  (auks.  The  Army  generaly  has 
been  blessed  with  solid  dvd-miltaiy  teams,  but  not  al¬ 
ways.  Consequently,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
potential  Saws  in  the  reorganization  so  that  we  can  be 
sen^tive  to  working  them  out  either  through  eternal 
administrative  procedures  or  legislative  reform  or  both. 
This  paper  has  attempted  to  NghLghi  some  of  the  most 
apparent  potential  problems  areas  with  •  which  future 
leaders  wifi  have  to  deal  As  the  Services  implement 
the  reorganization  in  good  faith,  they  must  work  with 
Congress  to  identify  and  to  fine  tune  features  of  the  Act 
that  may  be  counterproductive  to  their  intended  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Services  and  Congress  owe  the  nation  no 
less  in  serving  our  defense  needs. 


Addrew  at  the 
INFANTRY  CONFERENCE 
“STATE  OF  TODAY’S  ARMY" 
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This  ts  a  special  honor  for  me  to  come  to  Ft  Ban¬ 
ning  for  the  Infantry  Conference  >fcuve  tailed 
about  the  many  issues  facing  the  Infantry  You’ve 
swapped  a  lot  of  stones,  war  stories  from  the  Active  and 
the  Reserve  part  of  the  Army,  and  a>  that's  very  good 
That  is  bulldog  bridges  of  experience  and  group  men¬ 
toring  that  makes  for  a  better  Army  I’m  going  to  try  to 
add  something,  something  straight  off  my  chest  and 
straight  out  of  my  heart  for  the  benefit  of  the  Infantry 
of  the  future,  because  Infantry.  Ike  every  part  of  the 
Army,  a  in  transition 


Almost  to  a  day.  thirty  seven  years  ago.  I  was  sitting 
in  dvr  Electricity  Lecture  Room  at  West  Point  with  my 
other  classmates,  including  Eddie  Ramos,  the  head  of 
the  Phipptoe  Armed  Forces  and  we  were  choosing  our 
branches  based  on  clan  merit  My  father  had  been  utg 
ing  me  for  many,  many  months  »o  go  into  the  Engineers 
He  said.  "That's  the  wave  of  the  future  in  the  Army" 
He  had  been  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  U  but 


as  a  professional  soldier  He  said,  "That's  where  el  the 
rank  n  That’s  where  people  get  to  be  generals  fastest 
Go  into  the  Engineers"  Bui  I  reeiy  had  a  hankering  for 
the  verve  and  the  glamour  of  the  Cavalry,  and  that's 
what  ?  was  going  to  do  I  was  going  to  go  Wo  the  Caval¬ 
ry.  and  when  my  name  was  called,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
out  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  I  stood  up  and  said, 
'Wickham  Infantry"  Now.  what  possessed  me  to 
choose  infantry.  I  don’t  tealy  know.  but.  I’ve  never,  over 
the  years,  regretted  it  I  was  proudest  of  the  crossed  it 
Set  when  I  wore  them  on  my  jacket  I’m  proud  of  my 
E1B  and  CIS  I  guess  the  reason  I  chose  Infantry  was 
because  when  you  look  at  history  -and  i  was  impressed 
by  a!  of  that -  the  heart  and  soul  of  an  Army  and  the 
ultimate  purpose  o!  an  Army,  whatever  its  nationality, 
is  involved  wrih  infantry  seizing  and  holding  terrain 
That’s  what  makes  a  difference  Afi  other  is  support  In 
a  sense,  the  Infantry  was  stage  center  Thai  s  why  I  chose 
Infantry,  and  I’m  proud  of  M  and  have  been  proud  ever 
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You've  heard  about  some  of  the  challenges  we  face 
ami  some  of  the  good  news  in  the  Army,  and  I'm  not 
gotng  to  refresh  your  memories  about  the  good  news. 
You  know  it  better  than  I  You  see  that  Army  out  there, 
it's  the  best  Army  that  I've  seen  in  terms  of  peopie.  and 
it's  an  Army  that  is  growing  awesomely  in  terms  of  its 
lethality,  its  equipment  capabilities,  and  its  sustainabili¬ 
ty  We've  made  great  progress,  and  tnai  s  a  tribute.  I 
think,  to  those  who  went  before  us  and  also  to  the  Con¬ 
gress 

I  think  we  face  enormous  challenges.  Tide  IV.  the  joint 
duty  needs  cf  officers,  is  going  to  be  something  that 
we're  going  to  have  to  work  our  way  through  as  wrS 
as  the  officer  reductions  that  the  Congress  has  mandat¬ 
ed  I  just  visited  late  yesterday  afternoon  with  Senator 
Wilson,  and  the  day  before  with  Senator  Glenn,  and 
discussed  the  officer  reduction  issue,  and.  I'm  hopeful 
that  we  will  get  a  moratorium  for  1988  and  1989.  if 
not.  a  cancellation,  but  I'm  not  sure  about  that  Those 
are  important  things  as  ts  the  four-year  PCS  issue 
Although  .ill  of  those  dungs  have  implications  that  we're 
going  to  have  to  work  our  way  through,  what  I  want 
to  ta5»  to  you  aoout.  more  than  those,  are  the  challenges 
that  are  going  to  face  Infantry  ui  the  near  term  and  in 
the  future 

You  know  we  haw  a  potential  in  the  Infantry  to  be 
fragmented  We  already  haw  eight  or  nine  infantries, 
and  were  going  to  have  a  new  one  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  anc  I  this  morning  approved  the  formation 
of  a  Special  Forces  Branch  because  we  (eel  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  future  of  the  Army  and  also  for  the  ultimate 
growth  of  sokJ  capable**  m  die  Special  Forces— -a  force 
that  has  had  some  difficult  tunes  in  the  past  Overnight 
argue  that  the  nature  of  warfare  Km  become  so  much 
more  sophisticated  because  of  the  Bradley  and  all  the 
computation*  a  brings,  because  of  the  aitbom*  and  the 
way  that  you  and  your  weapons  are  delivered  in  an  air 
borne  assault  because  of  die  attack  helicopter  capabil¬ 
ities  and  because  of  the  kght  fortes  and  their 
requirements— ail  of  these  dungs  argue  for  spectakza- 
bon.  and  there  is  a  potential  to  pull  apart  the  infantry 

Now.  to  be  sure,  all  of  the  Services  have  grown  in 
terms  of  complexity  -  air  tactics  with  A-lOs,  F-16*.  and 
the  follow  on  to  the  A-U)  and  its  regime  of  dote  ae  sup 
port  are  ail  very  sophisticated  challenges  for  the  Air 
Force  They  have  a  tendency  to  puH  apart  the  Air  Force 
tactical  *a  community,  tf  you  wvil  So  it's  not  uncom¬ 
mon  that  we  m  the  Infantry  would  be  suscepfrbie  to 
those  kmcl  of  tensions,  but  we  must  maintain  the  men 
talrfy-  of  a  one  Infantry  branch  because  when  you  think 
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about  it.  the  way  Bill  Depuy  expresses  it.  ultimately  all 
Infantry  is  involved  in  the  last  one  hundred  yards  '*  \bu 
may  get  there  differently.  \fou  may  get  there  in  a  vehi¬ 
cle  or  with  a  parachute,  or  you  may  get  there  humping 
a  rucksack,  but  you're  going  to  get  there,  and  in  that 
last  hundred  yards,  you're  aU  going  to  depend  on  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  basic  infantry  characteristics,  regardless  of 
the  way  you  traveled  to  the  objective  area. 

Some  of  those  characteristics  ate  important  \bu  can 
bst  them  yourself,  and  you  may  have  additional  ones 
yourselves.  They  are  important  for  the  Infantry  to  nur¬ 
ture  throughout  the  Army.  The  first  characteristic  is  that 
the  basic  skils  of  the  Infantry,  epitomized  in  the  EIB. 
must  prevail  in  the  last  one  hundred  yards.  The  Infan¬ 
tryman  must  be  an  expert  with  his  weapon,  not  a  marks¬ 
man  but  an  expert,  and  an  expert  with  the  grenade 
because  mat  tkifi  makes  a  difference  when  you  need 
to  put  it  In  an  aperture  or  a  trench.  He  must  be  physi¬ 
cally  fit  and  capable  of  sustained  demands  and  stress 
in  the  battle  area  The  second  characteristic  a  one  of 
spirit  Vbu  see.  infantry  in  die  las!  hundred  yards  has 
to  seize  terrain,  dominate  it.  and  kill  what  is  there  Sei¬ 
zure  implies  a  violence,  a  violence  in  spirit  but  also  a 
tenacity  because,  when  you're  on  the  objective,  you 
can't  be  pushed  off  Vbuve  got  to  stay  on  that  piece 
of  terrain,  and  that's  ak  tied  into  the  last  hundred  yards 

The  third  characteristic  for  aU  of  us  in  the  Infantry  u 
courage.  We  don't  know  about  courage  W»  -ii  think 
wrvegotit  We  hope  we've  got  it  We  know  if  we  have 
it  when  the  bullets  begin  to  fly,  when  they  crack  over 
our  head,  or  when  they  tear  into  our  flesh  Some  of 
ur  have  seen  that,  and  some  of  us  have  carried  bullets 
around  We  can  build  the  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  fear  by  building  confidence  in  oursdve*. 
our  leaders,  and  our  weapon* 

A  fourth  characteristic -appreciation  of  terrain -ts 
something  that  the  Infantry,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is 
beginning  to  develop  effectively  once  again  We  tend 
to  pot  our  heart  and  soul  behind  an  individual  weapon, 
a  ctew-served  weapon,  a  vehicle,  or  a  parachute 
However.  I  don't  think  that  we.  as  Infantry,  vndentand 
enough  about  terrain  or  how  to  develop  in  our  young 
people  a  sense  of  terrain  how  to  use  terrain  as  a  friend, 
a  friend  that  gives  us  covet,  concealment,  and  fields  of 
fire  How  do  we  do  that7  How  dk>  we  develop  that  sense 
of  terrain?  Civilians  drive  atiHtnd  the  countryside  for  a 
look  at  the  beautiful  view  They  don't  look  upon  the 
countryside  as  a  place  to  be  assaulted  or  defended,  and 
yet  that’s  the  very  kind  cf  thing  we  must  develop  <n  ou  t 
young  people  b  w*  are  to  have  those  important  charat 
treaties  that  w*B  bring  success  w  the  last  hundred  yards 
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The  fifth  characteristic  that  I  think  is  awfully  impor 
tant  in  that  last  hundred  yards  is  something  that  Ben 
rung  is  ail  about,  right  here:  it's  known  as  "Follow-  me  " 
Because  with  the  concept  “Follow  me."  we  are 
developing  the  capacity  in  those  that  are  led  that  when 
the  leader  is  killed,  there  are  plenty  of  followers  who 
can  take  over  It's  that  synergism  of  the  leader  to  the 
led  and  the  mentoring  of  the  led  that  enables  the  team 
to  prosper,  to  sustain,  and  to  maintain  the  momentum 
during  the  last  hundred  yards  when  the  leaders  get 
Idled  When  the  beutenants  are  gone,  the  sergeants  take 
over,  and  when  the  squad  leaders  are  gone,  the  fire 
team  leaders  take  over  Those  are  some  of  the  charac 
terohcs  that  I  think  are  important  for  us  to  nurture  in 
this  Army  of  today  and  the  infantnes  of  today  Together, 
these  characteristics  argue  tor  a  generalist  approach 
instead  of  a  “specialist”  approach 

Now.  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  multiple 
proponents  in  the  Army  because  there  are  a  lot  of 
barons  in  the  Army  The  barons  want  this  and  the 
barons  want  that  Unfortunately  to  a  degree,  this 
produces  tunnel  vision  because  we  cannot  buy  this  par 
titular  thing  off  the  candv  sheH  or  that  particular  thing 
We  Ve  got  to  buy  who J  ts  good  for  the  Army  I  remem 
bet  one  time  I  went  to  see  my  great  mentor  Harold  K 
Johnson,  a  few  days  before  he  died  .1  was  hts  Exetu 
tive  Officer  many  years  ago  Harold  K  Johnson  had 
a  profound  influence  upon  me  Hv  cared  about  peo 
pie  and  he  cared  about  excellence  and  ethics  Harold 
K  Johnson  gave  me  an  awfully  gooa  pi**sv  of  advice, 
despite  his  pair,  and  the  imminence  of  death  !  asked 
him  about  general  officer  selections,  not  names  but  the 
process  I  was  seeking  some  advice  -and  it  dealt  with 
equipment  also  He  said  Abu  must  make  the  •Vctswm 
for  the  overall  benefit  of  the  Army  You're  going  to  be 
tugged  into  narrow  Htk*  nooks  and  crannies  for  paio 
chiaj  interests  but  make  (h*  dec*  -  •»  for  the  overall 
benefit  ot  the  Army  '  Rise  above  t*  it « tough  to  do 
ll’s  fun  down  m  the  mud  It  s  awfully  easv  *o  be  down 
among  the  details  It's  awfully  good  to  be  a  prisoner  of 
them  box  and  to  deal  with  stuff  (hat »  given  to  you  It's 
much  more  difficult  to  champion  new  ideas,  to  me 
above  the  fray  and  to  have  a  vision  that  c arm's  a  unit 
or  an  organization  beyond  the  nearsightedness  of  day- 
to  day  Me  We  need  one  infantry  one  proponent  and 
it  has  got  to  be  here  at  ft  Benn-ng  tt  s  to  be  the 
Ed  Bulbas,  the  John  fosses,  and  she*  Ken  l  eurers  who 
will  come  down  here  subsequently  to  speak  for  the  In 
fantry  to  speak  for  rnfantty  doctrine,  to  speak  for  tn 
fantry  tactics  battle  drdb  and  equipment 

Now  that  raises  questions  about  the  structuring  of  the* 
Army  and  Infantry  There  ha*,  been  a  kx  of  talk  around 
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the  Army  that  we  need  combined  arms  battalions.  a!i 
we  need  do  is  take  tanks  and  infantry  and  merge  them 
together  in  a  common  unit  and  have  combined  arms 
units  I  talked  to  my  good  fnend,  General  Hans-Henntng 
von  Sandrart.  the  German  Chief,  to  Glenn  Otis,  and  to 
many  others  about  it  Do  you  know  whats  wrong  about 
the  combined  arms  concept7  It's  great  the  firs!  day  in 
the  first  battle.  It  might  be  great  for  the  covering  force, 
but  it's  “bad  news"  thereafter  because  subsequent  bat¬ 
tles  beyond  the  first  one  require  the  flexibility  cf  cross 
attachment  After  aU.  what  is  our  doctrine7  Our  doc¬ 
trine  is  one  of  flexibility  Air  Land  Battle  doe?  not  advo¬ 
cate  a  rigid  structure  that  doesn't  change  the  task 
organization  What's  METTT  all  about?  METTT  « the 
commander's  estimate.  It  brings  out  the  commander's 
involvement,  his  subjective  judgments,  the  art.  if  you 
will,  of  winning  on  the  battlefield  METTT  insures  flexi¬ 
bility  And  $a  in  a  sense,  when  we  say  we  ought  to  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  a  common  type  of  organization,  a 
combined  arms  battalion,  we  fly  in  the  face,  ut  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion,  of  our  very  doctrine 

We  re  xko  undermining  ourselves  at  the  National 
Tratmng  Center  We  have  the  best  training  in  the  world 
there,  bar  none,  and  I’ve  seen  training  tn  forty  coun 
tries  and  their  armies  But.  it's  expensive  One  rotation 
ts  six  million  bucks  per  battalion  out  there-  and  we  do 
almost  thaty  a  year  We  re  doing  some  things  wrong  out 
there  Some  battalion  commanders  are  forming  “pteor- 
darned  task  forces  at  home  station  for  long  periods  of 
time,  taktrtg  them  out  there  to  NIC.  and  using  them 
without  any  change  We  do  if  to  ourselves  because  the 
pace  of  events  at  the  NIC  u  sc  rapid,  and  the  QPFOR 
is  so  good  The  OW-'OK  can  FRAGO  all  the*  maneu¬ 
vers  w  that  there's  nor  much  time  for  troop  leading, 
much  less  time  for  cross  attachments  The  units  find  out 
then  that  the  safest  thing  to  do  out  at  the  NIC  ts  to  sttek 
with  dv»  task  organization  they  prearranged  at  Seme  sta 
non  through  the  whole  exercise,  live  fire,  as  wed  as 
MILES 

Is  that  consistent  with  our  doctrine7  I  don't  thmk  tw. 
We  need  *o  generate  the  opportunities  for  using  ML  TTi 
and  the  commander  s  estimate  the  way  they  we**?  rtf%\ 
doctrinaily  intended  Otherwise,  why  haw  a  dpa'a#*** 
We  haw  a  doctrine  that  allows  u».  tf  you  will.  to  do  (Ik 
equivalent  of  dnvtng  an  automobile  m  the  nighttime  *• 
allows  us  to  see  beyond  the  beams  of  our  headkghts.” 
and  we  need  to  be  able  to  4o  that  Otherwise.  I  think 
that  we  are  uisdetfrwrung  our  doctrine  and  we  re  teach 
mg  wrong  lessons  to  the  young  people  who  wTJ  have 
to  survive  on  tomorrow  s  battlefield  I  beWve  the  Army 
of  Exceflersce  struc  ture  and  the  Axl  ond  Battle  doctrine, 
the  concepts  of  METTT.  commanders  estimates,  and 
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the  five  paragraph  held  order  — that  goes  hack  to  Ge 
orge  Marshall's  days  down  here  — are  b*sic«2v  sound 
l  think  the  concept  ol  combined  arms  battalion  is  un 
founded,  m  my  humble  opinion.  but  1  know  we  re  ex 
penmen  ting  with  n  in  parts  of  the  Army  I’m  a9  for 
experimentation  Let  us.  however,  understand  the  :m 
pfccaOons  of  it  cn  terms  of  the  doctrine,  and  let's  be  sure 
that  we  act  m  a  coordinated  fashion  and  in  a  way  that 
deals  not  only  wrth  NTC  but  also  tomorrow's  battlefield 

Army  21  »  part  of  that  issue  Where  should  we  be 
headed  «n  the  next  century  and  the  next  decade  or  two 
rs  terms  of  technology7  ft's  helpful  for  us  to  look  at  tech 
nology  in  terms  of  what  industry  ought  to  do  But.  un¬ 
fortunately.  Army  21  tends  to  become  mesmenred  wtth 
Central  Europe  and  tends  to  focus  more  on  combined 
arms  types  of  units  and  less  on  the  flexjfcxtay  of  our  doc 
trine,  and  less  on  the  low  intensity  area  of  the  world 
Carl  Vuocol  H  *ns  Henning  von  Sandrart.  and  I  have 
tailed  a  lot  about  that,  and  we  afl  agree 

There  are  ocher  NTC  issues  that  I  thmk  we  need  to 
work  because,  in  a  sense  the  Infantry  is  the  master  m 
tegrator  of  ail  of  the  combined  arms  In  some  ways,  the 
NTC  is  capitaumg  on  today  's  technology  when  it  has 
the  potential  to  reach  to  the  future  We  re  u'mg  HIND 
look  aUw  hekeopters  out  there  Some  of  you  base  seen 
them,  and  we  re  using  a  fair  amount  of  fixed  wing  ji* 
craft,  al  operating  tn  the  same  regime  Tm  not  sure  that 
we  Infantrymen,  as  the  master  integrators  of  combined 
arms,  are  doing  al  that  we  should  to  capitalize  on  the 
synergism  and  control  of  al  of  the  combined  arms  One 
in  particular  that  l  believe  Infantry  doesn't  totally 
understand  —  I'm  not  sure  the  ether  branches  realy  un 
derstand  it  either  —  »  Army  Aviation  and  the  potential 
for  Army  Aviation  to  influence  evens  on  the  battlefield 
not  only  in  terms  of  kiSmg  ground  vehicles,  but  kiStng 
aerial  vehicles  that  may  pose  ar,  even  greater  threat  to 
you  on  the  ground  than  ground  vehxles  How  do  you 
use  Army  air  assets  that  you  control  tn  larger  number 
than  USAF  fixed  wing7  Army  an  rs  not  allocated  to  us 
or  apportioned  They  belong  to  us  How  do  we  use 
them7  How  do  we  manage  the  an  space  so  that  it 
doesn  t  become  an  encumberance  to  indirect  fire7  I'm 
not  sure  we  understand  that  very  well  Actually  Ben 
rung  and  Rucker  ought  to  be  in  lockstep  m  terms  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  doctrine  and  working  rt  out  We  don't  do 
it  now  at  the  NTC  Everybody  s  flying  around  there  are 
no  air  corridors,  etc  There's  obviously  no  indirect  fixe, 
so  the  pdots  don't  have  to  worry  about  that  But  we  need 
to  work  that,  and  the  pilots  that  are  flying  out  there  need 
to  understand  that  it's  not  a  free  for  ak  As  the  master 
integrator,  I  thmk  th»  area  is  one  of  the  b»g  challenges 
for  the  Infantry 


Another  point  that  I  leave  with  you  »  a  challenge  — 
and  Ed  Burba  talked  a  kttle  bet  about  rt  — how  do  we 
lighten  the  load  of  the  Infantry  soldier  whatever  ha 
mode  of  transportation7  We  re  doing  a  lot  there  New 
cold  weather  gear  saves  precious  pounds.  GORTEX  and 
LCE  caprtakre  on  technology  There  are  opportunities 
m  the  future  The  German  G  il  weapon  weighs  as 
much  as  the  M-16  with  three  hundred  rounds.  With  the 
G  1 1  you  can  carry  six  hundred  rounds  irtfh  the  same 
ueight  as  three  hundred  wuh  the  M-16A2  It  s  very  lethal 
and  extraonhnanly  accurate  I  fired  it.  and  you  can  put 
a  quarter  over  the  results  of  a  three  round  burst  because 
you  get  no  recoil  until  the  third  round  is  out  It  kghtens 
the  load,  and  rt  improves  the  Icthafety  The  Army  needs 
the  proponency  of  the  infantry  The  Infantry  needs  to 
be  m  the  driver  s  seat  m  terms  of  doing  our  very  best 
to  kghten  the  load  Wr  should  be  insisting— because  the 
AreSery  » less  wdkng  to  u  ■  •  tt  —  »'<  at  the  M198  be  made 
bghter  than  it  is  today  '; Ml 98.  medium  arttdery 
pece.  weighs  seventeen  thousand  pounds  Its  because 
of  insistence  from  DA  that  we  re  now  driving  it  down 
to  nme  thousand  pounds  using  composites 

There  are  other  opportunities  m  terms  of  budding  ve 
fades,  weapons,  and  the  capacities  on  die  ground  And 
the  Infantry  needs  to  be  mi  the  driver  s  seat  or  at  least 
be  a  '  hatrshm"  to  be  sure  that  progress  occurs  Now 
we  have  a  Me  be  of  an  issue  here,  and  John  Fos*  knows 
about  it  He  and  I  have  tailed  about  it  What  kind  of 
a  vehicle  do  we  have  for  mobile  protective  guns  in  die 
in  term7  We  have  the  Sheridan,  an  old  vehicle  that  we 
are  keeping  together  with  bakng  wire  and  spare  parts, 
parts  that  we  have  got  enough  of  through  "95  Why 
don't  we  buy  as  an  interim  vehicle  the  LAV  25.  which 
the  Marines  are  buying,  wd  they  Ye  about  to  end  the 
production  this  summer7  We  could  buy  just  enough  of 
them  for  rhe  82d  Airborne  Division  WeB.  the  problem 
with  al  of  that  surfaced  about  hve  years  ago  when  I  was 
Vice  Chief  and  then  became  the  Chief  TB  never  for¬ 
get.  it  was  my  flrst  exposure  to  barons  in  the  Army  The 
Army  had  been  trying  to  get  the  LAV  25  as  an  Mem  of 
procurement  We  hrvrfy  got  the  number  down  to  rone 
hundred  and  that  was  the  convincing  number  I  got  a 
cal'  from  a  staffer  out  of  a  Congressional  conference 
committee  who  said.  Tve  come  out  of  the  hearing 
We  re  about  to  mark  rero  for  the  LAV  How  docs  the 
Army  feel  about  that7  Does  the  Army  reaBy  want  them7" 
And  of  course.  I  said.  “Yes  It's  in  the  President's  budg¬ 
et  We  realy  need  them  Here's  why  we  need  them" 
And  he  said  “Well.  1  don't  thmk  your  generals  want 
them  I  talced  to  the  82d  Airborne  Commander  and 
the  9th  Infantry  Division  Commander,  and  they  don't 
want  the  LAV  at  aS  “  We  didn't  get  it  Now  «n  1987  we 
wan:  them 


Witsl's  changed’  Why  do  we  want  to  buy  sixty  LAV 
25s.  on  which  we  can  only  put  a  90  miftmeter?  What 
will  the  90  millimeter  do?  It  will  barely  Idl  a  T62  Maybe 
we  ought  to  wait  for  Bob  SuneQs  group  to  finish  this 
summer,  go  out  and  get  an  NDJ  105  cannon  on  a 
vehicle— and  they're  there,  you've  seen  them— and 
bring  that  into  the  Army  because  we  need  them  in  other 
units  That  comes  back  to  Harold  K.  Johnson's  point: 
go  for  what  is  good  for  the  Army  as  a  whole,  not  what 
is  good  for  pieces  of  it.  Benning,  the  proponent,  the 
master  integrator,  needs  to  speak  with  a  single  voice 
about  what  we  will  eg  tup  the  Infantry  with  We  cannot 
afford  in  the  Army  today,  any  more  than  we  could 
yesterday,  the  various  kinds  of  weaponry  that  are  spe¬ 
cifically  oriented  towards  special  types  of  units. 

Ed  Burba  mentioned  the  AAWS-M  We  need  that  to 
replace  the  Dragon,  and  I  think  we're  gzir.g  gangbusiers 
to  get  it  The  AAWS-H  will  replace  the  TOW  That  will 
come  along  rr  r;ood  time,  and  we're  going  to  capitalize 
on  some  extraordinary  technology  There  arc  a  lot  of 
Questions  about  whether  wv  can  prevail  against  the 
Soviets  on  the  battlefield  in  Central  Europe  We  must 
create  doubts  in  the  Soviets' minds  That’s  what  INF  and 
strategic  weapons  are  all  about,  the  uncertainty  That's 
what  MC  14  3.  the  basic  NATO  document  of  “flexible 
response"  is  all  about  the  uncertainty  to  keep  the  peace 
and  to  keep  deterrence 

You  m  the  Infantry  must  deal  with  the  Low  Intensity 
Confk-s  area  Army  21  does  not  address  it  It  should 
It  should  say  tiiat  that  *  the  most  important  area  that 
we  ought  to  address,  that  the  prcbah&y  of  war  *i  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  is  the  lowest  anywhere  we  face;  and  that 
the  mk  of  mvohement  in  hostdst**  and  to  oyr  interests 
are  b*mg  chaSengedm  the  low  tnttnwtyatea  The  Army 
doesn  t  understand  UC  Ore  ought  argue  that  Vietnam 
was  aB  about  UC  One  might  argue  that  our  efforts  in 
Central  America  are  a3  about  UC  BLAZING  TRAILS 
and  the  exercise  that  John  Loss  and  XVfli  Airborne 
Corps  just  concluded  tn  Honduras  are  UC  UC  is  not 
just  a  province  of  SOF  force*  To  be  sure,  they're  tm 
portant  but  UC  involves  tegular  uiwts  hght  divisions, 
Gantry,  rur  assault,  airborne,  and  maybe  even  some 
motorized  mtantry  So  1  think  we  have  a  fair  amount 
of  experience  m  UC  but  we  need  to  eodiy  ak  of  that 
We  need  to  be  confident  about  our  atakty  to  exptam  s. 
and  we  need  to  be  confident  about  developing  evoki 
borvjiv  doctrine  and  tactics,  as  well  as  weapons  tapa 
bAoe*  to  go  along  w*sh  a  If  the  proponent  of  Infantry 
die  master  integrator  of  Infantry -does  not  do  that 
there  wi2  be  no  vision  and  no  direction 


I  don't  know  whether  any  of  you  have  read  these 
books.  In  Search  of  Excellence  and  The  Pamon  for  Ex 
cellence.  by  some  Harvard  Business  School  professors 
who  have  studied  the  Fortune  Five  Hundred  Compa¬ 
nies  What  they've  looked  for  is  what  makes  some  com¬ 
panies  successes  and  others  failures  and  the  single  thing 
that  comes  out  ol  all  of  that,  in  eloquent  English— it 
looks  bke  it  came  out  of  an  Army  manual— is  leader¬ 
ship.  Leadership  that  not  only  cares  about  people,  but 
leadership  that  has  the  capacity  to  champion  new  ideas 
Championing  new  ideas  is  not  a  fiiendly  task  The  work! 
is  hied— and  the  Army  is  not  different-  with  legions  of 
nay  layers  N1H.  “not  invented  here."  is  a  rampant  dis 
ease,  and  there  are  plenty  of  critics  "We  don't  want  to 
do  that  ft's  a  dumb  idea  I  don't  support  that  I  have 
my  own  ideas"  Championing  new  ideas  ‘s  important, 
otherwise,  the  organization  does  not  prosper  The  bgh* 
Infantry  division  was  an  idea  whose  tune  was  now  There 
are  stiB  a  lot  of  nay  sayers  in  the  Army  about  all  that, 
but  if  we  were  not  champiorung  it.  nothing  would  hap 
pen 

Let  me  give  you  a  mentoring  story  When  I  wen!  to 
Korea  in  1979.  as  the  C1NC  I  was  confronted  almost 
immediately  with  about  a  haH  a  dozen  accident  invest! 
gabons  ol  helicopters  invoking  wire  strikes  Some  in 
voked  Uiaimes.  all  were  Class  A  My  God.  what  are 
we  doing  here’  Why  is  this?  Web.  you  know  how  it  is 
m  Ko»?a,  a  lot  of  wires,  they  string  them  up  ovvtmghi 
The  Army  never  would  fund  wire  cutter*  ft  just  never 
pot  un  on  the  priority  hut.  and  nobody  was  pursuing  tt 
They  had  toed  rt  before  tn  Korea,  but  it  never  got  any 
results  Well,  of  course,  the  easy  thing  to  do  wav  to  do 
nothing  Beadng  up  the  Army  Staff  from  ten  thousand 
miles  away  is  a  fettle  difficult.  but  I  drove  back  into  the 
Army  Staff  the  requirement*  ?o  put  wire  cutters  on 
hekoptm  The  Canadanv  had  afcetsdy  brushed  the  de 
velopment  ft  wasn't  easy  but  we  were  persistent  and 
now  they're  al  t*wr  the  Army  You  see  them  on  hefeop 
ter*,  and  duty  have  paid  for  themtefw*  a  hundred  tune* 
over  m  five*  saved  and  ki  maw*  accident*  that  dxl  not 
become  Gas*  A  accident*  Where  there  t*  no  vision 
where  'Sere  t*  no  aggtessivefie**  m  pursuit  of  an  idea, 
things  are  not  going  to  prosper,  at  any  level 

Ours  *  a  good  Amy  ft  *  a  good  Infantry  It  s  net  great 
ft*  on  the  way  to  gteaftws*  ft  *  going  to  be  great  with 
leaders  kk«  Ed  Burba  John  Fcm  and  others.  and  aii 
of  you  hete.  feke  BJ)  Hamsun  and  people  tike  that.  she 
have  helped  keep  s»  moving  sn  that  directum  that  haw 
vision  ef  their  own  and  are  canying  the  bail  Leader 
ship  w  gomg  to  make  the  difference  I  read  a  letter  a 


few  days  ago  from  a  young  soldier,  and  he  said: 

The  three  yean  that  I've  spent  in  the  Army 
have  been  very  iuibikng  They've  been  growing 
years  lot  me  i  ve  learned  sfeJb  and  travelled  and 
had  memorable  experiences,  and  I've  made  lots 
of  good  friends,  and  all  of  these  have  really 
enriched  my  Me  3  feel  very  proud  to  have  served 
as  a  soldier  tf  there  is  any  regret  it  is  that  i  did 
not  sene  during  a  time  of  war.  when  our 
country  re  ally  needed  solid  Americans  to  serve 
and  to  lay  down  thru  lives  so  our  country  might 
ensure  StsH.  i  know  that  my  service  was 
meantngfui.  and  I'm  going  to  leave  active  duty, 
knowing  that  1  performed  a  job  wed  done  In 
leaving.  I  say  to  ad  of  my  fellow  soldiers,  do  your 
pb  well  because  that  ts  where  honor  ties,  and 
that's  what  service  means 


We  have  young  soldiers  like  this  by  the  thousands, 
and  you  know  that  they're  out  there.  We  have  a  good 
Army,  wefi  on  the  way  to  being  a  great  Army.  The  rea¬ 
son  this  soldier  feels  good  about  the  Army  is  because 
the  leadership  turned  him  on.  People  made  him  fee! 
special  and  important  He  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
“be  all  he  could  be.”  We  have  a  climate  in  our  units  that 
allowed  people  to  grow  and  to  prosper,  and  we  put  in 
the  hands  of  these  young  soldiers  the  best  that  we  could 
give  them.  We  tried  to  be  consistent  in  what  we  told 
them  to  do  and  we  tried  to  mentor.  That's  what  makes 
a  difference— leadership.  I  wish  all  of  you  bright  young 
people  Godspeed  in  your  very  important  endeavors. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Addrew  at  the 
AAAA  AWARDS  LUNCHEON 

Ft  Worth.  TX 
10  April  1967 


Attending  the  annual  AAAA  meeting  has  always 
been  a  very  special  occasion  for  me — I've  gone  to 
others  in  the  years  past— becaus?  I  get  to  talk  about 
Army  Aviation,  and  I  get  to  see  many  friends  and  gi¬ 
ants  in  aviation  These  giants  have  remained  good 
friends  of  Army  Aviation  over  the  years 

I’m  a  bit  of  an  interloper  in  Army  Aviation  1  came 
into  it  when  I  was  a  battalion  commander  and  had  my 
second  exposure  with  the  101st  In  the  early  days  of 
aviation,  you  either  had  to  begin  to  think  in  90  knots, 
or  you  were  finished  Thai  was  the  lesson  !  learned 
there,  to  orient  firepo>.ver  and  maneuver  capabilities  at 
90  knots,  not  2  5  miles  an  hour  or  15  miles  an  hour. 
That  is  one  of  the  great  achievements,  1  think,  of  Army 
Aviation 

Based  on  my  experience  with  aviation,  t  want  to  share 
a  few  thoughts  with  you  about  todays  Army  -  an  Army 
that  is  awftiDy  good  You  see  it  in  terms  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  that  are  in  the  display  rooms  here,  and  you  see  it 
all  over  the  Army -the  best  soldiers  we’ve  ever  had  in 
terms  of  discipline  and  achievements  We  have  the  best 
equipment,  but  we’re  only  thirty-three  percent  moder 
cured  And  we've  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  flex  - 
ibility  of  the  Army  Aviators  understand  flexibility,  not 
all  the  Army  does  We've  tried  to  make  the  Army  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  relevant  to  the  times  so  that  we  can  be  strateg¬ 
ically  deployable.  “Johnny  on  the  spot"  if  you  will 


Like  the  rest  of  the  Army.  Army  Aviation  is  better  than 
ever  lief  ore  Some  may  argue  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
create  an  Army  Aviation  Branch,  but  i  am  convinced 
in  my  heart  that  it  was  wise,  that  it  was  a  vision,  that 
the  time  was  right,  and  that  the  future  pulled  us  in  that 
direction  !  think  the  "tiger  of  technology"  has  drawn 
us  irrevocably  into  the  era  where  we  had  to  create  a 
branch. 

I  think  the  branch  has  reaBy  done  extraordinarily  we8 
in  terms  of  building  a  sustaining  capability:  the  school 
structure,  the  quality  of  instructors,  and  the  capabilities 
that  we  are  now  beginning  to  breed  into  the  young  sold 
iers.  officers,  and  warrant  officers  who  are  going  through 
Fart  Rucker  Ail  of  this  speaks  very  highly  of  the  Avia 
bon  Branch. 

We’ve  also  created  more  structure  within  the  Army 
to  capitalize  on  the  capabilities  of  Army  Aviation  and 
to  try  to  bring  out  of  the  combined  arms  greater  syner¬ 
gism  on  the  battlefield  Aviation  battalions  and  Aviation 
brigades  at  corps-and  division-level 

There’s  a  big  furor  going  on  within  the  Army  about 
what  the  Aviation  Brigade  should  really  be  Should  it 
be  a  maneuver  headquarter?  or  )us»  a  sustainer  of  avia¬ 
tion  capabilities  on  the  battlefield?  1  think  the  answer  ts 
both  But  there  is  a  priority  that  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  I  think  I  learned  a  little  bit  of  that  in  the  101st  when 


*  *  *  * 
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we  went  to  REFORGER  with  the  Aviation  Group  We 
tned  to  use  the  Aviation  Group  as  a  sustainer  of  capa- 
bihties  attack  capabilities  through  FARPs  and  FAREs  to 
rearm  and  refuel:  a  sustainer  of  air  assault  capabilities 
on  the  battlefield:  and  a  mover  of  artillery  on  the  batt¬ 
lefield  for  firepower  purposes  and  command  and  con¬ 
trol  But  also  when  the  occasion— when  ME  ITT 
(Mission.  Enemy.  Terrain.  Troops  available,  and 
Time)  —said  that  we  needed  to  make  use  of  the  Group 
as  a  maneuver  or  a  command  and  control  headquart¬ 
ers.  we  did 

!  think  it's  important  for  the  Aviation  folks,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Army,  to  recognize  that  the  Aviation 
Brigade  can  do  both,  but  we  must  put  the  priority  on 
the  sustaining  capability  if  we  are  to  draw  out  of  Army 
Aviation  the  great  promise  that  it  provides  in  terms  of 
combined  arms  capabilities 

Sun  Tzu.  that  general  of  thousands  of  years  ago  in 
China,  had  a  saying  "Regard  your  soldiers  as  your  chil¬ 
dren.  and  they  wifi  stand  by  you  always"  A  rather  beau¬ 
tiful  turn  of  the  phrase  If  we  as  a  people  and  as  an 
institution  are  intensely  concerned  about  safety— I  know 
Aviation  is— it's  because  we  think  of  soldiers  as  our 
children 

I  think  the  motivation  behind  safety  is  a  moral  one. 
taking  care  of  our  people  hke  they're  our  own  children 
That  doesn't  mean  we  have  fc  be  wimps  or  have  train 
tng  that  is  not  demanding  Pilots  understand  that  the 
toughest  training— NOE  flight  and  goggle  flight  on  the 
deck-can  be  very  demanding,  but  it  can  be  very  safe 

When  1  got  to  Korea  m  1979 1  was  presented  with  a 
senes  of  investigations  of  accidents  hewn  wire  strikes  be¬ 
fore  my  watch  that  were  now  coming  to  a  culmination 
These  were  all  Class  A  accidents  with  several  fatalities 
Why  is  tho’  Why  can't  w«  get  this  solved’ 

Why  » it  that  the  Army  doesn't  have  wire  cutters’  The 
Canadians  have  them  W*ll  Don  Parker,  the  aviation 
commander  said  we  tried  that,  but  it  never  ranked  high 
enough  in  the  budget  business  in  the  Army  so  they  just 
have  never  survived  Well.  I  was  convinced  they  were 
going  to  survive  From  Korea  we  drove  the  wire  cutters 
into  the  Army  and  got  them  funded,  and  now  they’re 
all  over  the  Army  With  the  Apache  it’s  going  to  take 
a  fettle  longer  because  you've  got  so  many  protuberances 
that  have  to  have  wee  cutters  in  front  of  them  Those 
wire  cutters  have  paid  for  themselves  500  times  over  in 
savings  in  aircraft  that  have  net  crashed  and  in  lives 
that  have  been  saved 


The  point  I  leave  with  you  is  simply  one  of  innova¬ 
tion  and  commitment  The  easy  way  out  would  have 
been  to  say  "Well,  that's  the  Army  way  We  aren't  go 
ing  to  get  them.  They've  tried  in  the  past  let's  go  on 
to  something  vise"  But  when  you've  got  a 
commitment— they're  my  children,  these  soldiers  and 
their  families,  and  when  some  of  them  go  I  am 
diminished— then  I  think  you  can  make  progress  that 
makes  sense  and  makes  history 

Let  me  give  you  two  examples  We  still  have  a 
problem  with  the  stabikto?  in  the  UH-60  The  industry 
has  been.  I  think,  moving  rapidly  to  try  to  fix  that. 

Were  starting  now  to  put  flight  data  recorders  on  air¬ 
craft  We  shook!  haw-.'  had  them  on  five  years  ago  so 
that  we  would  have  a  track  record  of  the  stressing  of 
equipment,  as  well  as  pilots  who  may  not  have  been 
doing  things  they  should  have  been. 

Aviation  in  the  Army  has  pioneered  safety,  and  that's 
why  we  made  the  Safety  Center  for  ground  and  air 
With  the  reorganization  of  the  Atmy  Staff.  I  have  puled 
the  Aviation  Center  directly  under  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
because  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  is  the  safety 
officer— I  feel  that 

As  you  know,  we  ate  continuing  the  effort  to  moder¬ 
nize  the  hekeopter  fleet  Thrsposesaputicularchaleng* 
for  us.  became  the  threat  is  growing  The  Soviets  are 
out  producing  us  in  helicopters,  and  their  technology 
is.  d  no?  neck  and  neck  with  us.  maybe  slightly  ahead 
They  are  fielding  the  HOKUM  and  the  HAVOC  hekcop- 
tm  One  of  those  wifi  be  air-to-air  and  the  other  one 
air-to-air  as  well  as  air  to-ground  The  HIND  D  is  also 
a  very  capable  hekeop^er  While  I  and  the  6th  Cuv  foies 
think  the  Apache's  better,  the  HIND  D  is  obviously  far 
better  than  the  Cobra  If  we  are  not  careful  in  the  avia¬ 
tion  community,  as  well  as  the  other  communities  of 
the  Army,  we're  going  to  slip  off  of  that  "tiger  of  tech¬ 
nology" 

We  re  worried  about  technology  and  the  threat  We 
are  trying  to  build  the  capability  «.al  the  doctrine  to  deal 
with  them  Part  of  the  cap&xkty  to  deal  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  threat  has  been  not  only  to  modernize  our  fleet  with 
current  production  a  icraft-  the  best  aircraft  around,  die 
Black  Hawk  and  the  Apache -  but  also  to  reach  tmo 
fv  xl  year's  aircraft  ethnology  with  the  LHX  You  sec, 
we  have  to  motion  te.  and  replace  some  7.000  helicop¬ 
ters  that  are  now  averaging  almost  18  yean  of  fife  if 
we  don't  modernize  them  we  will  be  faced  in  the  1990* 
with  a  fleet  that  is  25  yean  old  The  LKX  is  the  future 
of  Army  Aviation 


There's  a  lot  of  debate  about  the  LHX  One  pdoi.  two 
pitots?  Do  we  reals'  need  them?  What  weight  should 
it  be?  Should  it  be  tik  rotor?  Should  it  be  conventional 
rotor?  Maybe  we  can't  afford  it.  Maybe  we  ought  to  buy 
current  production.  There  is  a  phr&se.  you  know.  “Cur¬ 
rent  production  has  100  tethers.  Future  technology  is 
an  orphan  "  Nobody  supports  it  except  those  with  a  vi¬ 
sion.  There  are  no  jobs  with  future  technology,  yet  But 
if  the  United  States  does  not  produce  the  LHX.  then 
we  might  just  as  wd  bow  out  of  being  a  world  class  lead¬ 
er  in  rotorcroft  technology  and  production  We  have  to 
keep  pace  with  the  threat  and  we  have  to  keep  pace 
with  technology. 

We  do  need  a  reasonable  level  of  production  of  cur¬ 
rent  aircraft— the  Apache  and  the  Black  Hawk  1  think 
we  have  a  particular  problem  with  the  Apache.  To  keep 
the  Apache  production  akve  costs  Uncle  Army  one  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  Out  of  a  fifteen  b*lbm  dollar  a  year 
procurement  budget,  what  are  we  going  to  give  up? 
tanks?  Bradleys?  Artillery  pieces9  We're  already  buy¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  hekeoptm  Thai  gets  back  to  the  point  about 
die  need  for  more  resources  i  m  hopeful  that  the  Con 
gross  wiS  help  the  Army  help  itself  on  the  Apache  and 
Black  Hawk  production  while  we  press  on  with  thee 
support  for  the  LHX 

Sc  as  I  wind  up  my  comments  here.  I'd  Ike  to  leave 
al  of  you  with  four  challenges  for  Army  Aviation- 
humble  observations,  from  someone  who  loves  Army 
Aviation  and  has  tried  in  a  small  way  to  give  part  of  hit 
hie  to  it 

The  fast  challenge  is  innovation  and  pioneering  We 
have  to  continue  our  efforts  to  think  distantly  The  temp 
ration,  of  course,  as  we  grow  older,  fc  to  think  with  bi¬ 
focals  on.  to  get  mesmerised  with  the  near  term— even 
at  the  school  houses  of  the  Army  It's  important,  I  flunk, 
for  the  leadership  of  the  &rmy  to  have  some  vision  and 
to  have  the  capacity  to  reach  out  wifi  the  upper  lens 
of  the  bifocals  rather  than  to  be  mesroertted  with  the 
near  term  problems  That  means  ©novation  *n  terms 
of  doctrine  and  in  terms  of  how  we  use  rotcrcrafl  &»  air. 
aa-toac.  and  as-toground  roles  We  cant  afford 
separate  types  of  aircraft  We  have  to  figure  out  how 
we  can  do  die  best  with  one  type  of  aircraft 

We  have  to  be  innovative  about  our  requirement*  so 
that  we  can  work  hand  ©  gfo v*  with  industry,  rather 
than  have  requeemetur  documents  that  <ve  so  thick  thw 
they  drive  us  to  high  cost  and  to  hi^H  risk.  We  have  to 
bewiingtogotomdustiy  with  Army  across 

the  board,  and  say  here  toe  the  generalised  require¬ 


ments  that  we  think  we  need  on  the  battlefield.  What 
can  you  and  your  technology  give  to  us?  Let  us  work 
together  to  produce  that  kind  of  capability.  We've  been 
successful  with  a  number  of  items  recently  that  enabled 
industry  to  give  us  the  best  that  way.  and  they  like  it 
better  But  that  takes  innovation.  And  as  I  mentioned. 
LHX  is  innovation. 

The  second  challenge  1  leave  with  you  is  one  of 
speaking  with  one  voice.  The  Army  has  many  different 
baronies  The  Navy  has  five  navies.  How  the  CNO  is 
able  to  preside  over  them  aU  at  once  is  always  a  trick 

There  are  people  in  the  Army  who  argue  this  way 
or  that  way.  Once  we  have  font  commitments  though. 
I  think  we  need  to  speak  with  one  voice  inside  the  insti¬ 
tution.  and — I’m  going  to  tread  kgtifly  here — also  in  the 
retired  community.  (I’m  going  to  loin  you  pretty  soon  ) 
I  think  the  retired  community  needs  to  help  the  Army 
speak  with  one  voice  about  the  dungs  that  are  impor¬ 
tant  if  we  are  to  have  a  conviction  that  gets  us  there 
\t>u  might  have  some  doubts  \bu  might  think  we're 
rediscovering  the  wheel  Maybe  we  are  here  and  there 
Nonetheless,  we  need  your  sustained  efforts  to  gamer 
and  maintain  support  wish  the  pubhe  We  must  speak 
wsth  one  voice  if  we  are  to  sustain  the  momentum  of 
the  Array  in  terms  of  its  requs««»ens$  and  what  it  is  &y- 
ing  to  do 

The  died  challenge  1  leave  with  you  very  briefly  is  on# 
of  jointness  kl  we  have  to  go  to  war  tomorrow,  we  wig 
go  joint,  and  we  stag  go  in  a  coalition  It's  important  for 
us  to  iscogntre  that  and  to  week  toward  jointress 

The  management  of  space  over  the  bank  area  « 
st£  net  wel  understood  I  see  if  eu!  in  the  National  Iraki- 
ing  renter,  the  moa  demanding  training  anywhere  in 
the  world  We're  flying  hekoptm  around  out  there 
Were  using  HH .0  look-alike  Mcoprefs,  and  there's  a 
bt  of  close  m  support  being  flown  Aircraft  are  flying, 
dropping  otti  Clares  beesws#  they  think  th*y  haw  a  mis- 
sd*  coming  up  at  them,  but  there*  no  pucker  factor 
There*  no  artiMery  'bopping  Therefere.  the  asspace 
management  concept*  are  not  being  practiced  S’m  not 
sure  that  we  can  draw  the  greatest  capabilities  out  of 
the  combined  arms  at  the  battatesn  task  tesye.-levei  par- 
tiroMy  ©solar  as  what  aviation,  incibdng  die  Aar  fort** 
can  da  So  I  think  we  need  to  work  in  the  joint  area 
to  sustain  comrodmenis 

The  lap  thought  1  leave  with  you  is  one  of  challenge 
m  asms  of  makOaining  the  comfoned  arms  wren  Those 
who  txaKatd  die  formation  of  the  branch  felt— and  I 


think  with  some  reason— that  Army  Aviation  would 
move  off  towards  the  old  Atmy  Air  Corps,  a  separate 
branch  with  white  scarves  it)  the  breeze,  and  lose  touch 
with  the  ground  If  we  are  not  careful,  that  could  hap¬ 
pen  Its  a  two-wav  street.  The  aviation  community 
needs  to  read)  back  and  pull  the  ground  community 
into  understanding  the  great  capabilities  of  Army  Avia 
tion  as  the  artillery  ptdted  the  ground  community  into 
understanding  indirect  fire  We  don't  have  just  trucks, 
binoculars,  and  artillery  in  the  sky  It  s  the  synergism  of 
aviation  as  a  dimension  of  combined  arms  that  1  think 


many  in  the  Army  today  don't  fuSy  understand.  That 
means.  1  think.  Don  Parker,  that  in  your  propcnency 
you  need  to  be  doggone  sure  that  you  are  investing  die 
future  leaders  of  Army  Aviation  with  a  solid  understand¬ 
ing  of  combined  arms  in  the  schools. 

God  bless  the  Aviation  community  and  the  AAAA 
that  does  so  much  for  the  Army,  I'm  very  proud  to  be 
associated  in  some  small  way  with  the  giants  who  are 
here,  who  have  led  the  way.  and  who  sid  lead  the  way 
in  terms  of  vision  for  the  Army. 


Army  Echoes 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  Joins  Retiree  Ranks 

May-dune  1967 


As  my  four  years  as  Chief  Uniformed  Steward  of  the 
Army  comes  to  &  close.  I  want  to  share  with  Army 
Alumni  my  assessment  of  what  we  have  accomplished 
and  solicit  your  assistance  in  carrying  the  Army's  story 
to  your  communities  Although  1  have  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Retirement  Services  Program  through¬ 
out  my  tenure,  my  own  imminent  retirement  naturally 
has  sharpened  my  focus  I  have  listened  to  the  solid 
recommendations  of  the  Retiree  Councils,  1  have  sup¬ 
ported  proyams  of  interest  to  you,  and.  I  have  direct¬ 
ed  the  permanent  expansion  of  Army  Echoes  to  six 
issues  a  year  and  sixteen  pages  an  issue  You  620,000 
readers  need  to  know  what  tv  happening  in  the  Army - 
for  your  own  benefit  and  foe  the  good  of  the  Army  We 
need  you  to  teS  Use  Army  story,  wherever  and 
whenever  you  can  We  expanded  Army  Echoes  to  give 
you  dse  tarts 

W«  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  since  1  last 
repeated  to  you  in  these  pages  three  years  ago  We  have 
moved  forward  because  the  Army  has  had  a  v&on  that 
has  balanced  continuity  and  necessary  change 
lengthening  the  quality  of  our  soldiers.  as  weB  as  the 
ethical  and  leadership  foundation  of  our  leaders,  and 
the  qualify  of  life  for  our  famvws  have  been  the  basis 
of  this  vision  With  the  volunteer  force,  we  are  imusi 
vng  and  retaining  the  best  soldiers  for  the  Total  Army 
that !  have  seen  ui  forty-one  years  of  unformed  sere 
tc*  Ninety- one  percent  of  ou.  rertu-H  are  I  ugh  school 
diploma  graduates,  and  the  rates  of  indiscipline  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  comes  of  violence  and  crimes  agamst 
property  are  the  lowest  tn  the  Army's  history  this 
recruited,  volunteer  Active  Army  Wi&  require  fewer 
resources  in  Fiscal  Year  19$§  fist  Active  Army  recruit¬ 
ing  and  advertising  than  were  used  tn  1975 


At  the  same  time,  we  have  made  major  progress  in 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  our  sokhm  and  their 
families  Family  medical  practice,  PRIMUS  centers, 
overseas  dependent  student  travel.  expanded  child 
c are,  programs  to  reduce  suicides  and  to  prevent  drug, 
spouse,  and  child  abuse— all  of  these  things  have  been 
undertaken  to  strengthen  family  l$e  within  our  service 
The  payors  are  enormous  because  the  better  the  sol¬ 
dier  and  his  family  feel  about  the  Army,  the  tetter  is 
Army  readiness  With  fifty-seven  percent  of  the  Army 
married,  it »  dear  thsi  we  muss  continue  wtfei  support 
to  Samites 

Today,  the  Army  s$  mote  relevant  to  the  times  be 
cause  we  have  balanced  the  force  structure  and  in¬ 
creased  the  combat  power  While  die  Active  Army 
length  Has  remained  constant  over  the  past  four  years, 
we  have  created  twenty  new  combat  battalions  and 
lengthened  over  sixty  other  battakons  wtfh  more  com 
bat  capah&y.  Moreover.  Reserve  Component  read!- 
ness  and  capability  have  improved  speedy  through 
expanded  overseas  training,  increased  use  of  simula¬ 
tors,  enlarged  materiel  inventories,  and  the  infusion  of 
more  modem  equipment  Our  heavier  forces  remain 
oriented  toward  NATO,  while  our  fighter  forces,  such 
as  the  airborne,  w  assault,  and  the  fight  infantry  divi¬ 
sions.  have  increased  the  Army's  strategic  fietutefey  and 
d-eployatefcty  The  fight  infantry  divisions,  with  cur  im¬ 
proved  Special  Operations  Forces,  give  the  National 
Command  Authorities  the  options  needed  to  handle  aS 
challenges'- especially  low-intensity  conflicts,  the  most 
likely  type  ol  confect  m  the  future— with  rapidly  deploy¬ 
ing  forces 

We  have  also  improved  "tointness."  the  ability  to 
work  more  closely  with  our  sister  services  General 
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Gabriel.  the  Ac  Fqrce  Chief  of  Staff,  and  1  un¬ 

dertook  a  roles  and  missions  studv  that  has  improved 
our  battkfieid  procedures  and  led  to  significant  cost  sav¬ 
ings  Four  of  these  initiatives  alone  have  led  to  cost 
avoidance  of  over  one  fcdhon  dollars  General  Welch, 
the  current  Air  Force  Chief  has  fully  supported  and  ex¬ 
panded  our  joint  effort  We  re  also  cooperating  with  the 
Navy  to  enhance  our  seaUt  and  logrsJxrs  over  the  shore 
canabdmes  and  with  our  atbes  to  improve  combined 
operations  Our  doctrine  ArrLand  Battle  captures  the 
joint  and  combined  nature  of  modem  warfare  and  em 
phasues  the  operational  art.  the  military  activity  between 
tactics  and  strategy  We  have  seen  increased  interest 
m  military  history,  staff  odes,  and  professional  reading 
that  hefps  prepare  our  leaders  for  war 

Stewardship  »  a  key  element  of  our  vision  as  we  must 
husband  scarce  resources  Productivitv  enhancing  tech¬ 
nology.  such  as  the  Palletized  Loading  System  and 
Mobile  Subscriber  Equipment,  can  save  precious  man¬ 
power  and  substantial  improve  combat  operations,  es¬ 
pecially  tn  the  area  of  combat  support  and  service 
support  and  "leap  ahead  technology  The  LHX 
hekoopter.  lor  example,  s  a  combat  mutepker  with  great 
potential  Increased  contracting  competition  and  mute- 
year  procurements  are  driving  down  the  pnees  of  new 
hardware  and  spare  parts  while  enhancing  product  qual¬ 
ity  For  example,  by  competing  the  contract  for  the 
canister  of  the  Mark  V  protective  mask,  we  reduced  the 
unit  price  by  fifty  one  percent  and  realized  a  total  sav¬ 
ings  of  almost  three  and  one  half  million  dollars  Three 
years  ago  we  competed  forty-two  percent  of  the  dollar 
value  of  our  procurements  Now  a  is  over  fifty-three  per¬ 
cent  and  >t  is  qomg  to  be  Wty-six  cents  on  each  dollar 
by  the  end  of  this  year  When  we  look  at  contracts,  the 
Army  is  now  awarding  eighty-four  percent  of  all  con 
Pacts  competitively  ,  this  compares  to  fifty  seven  per 
cent  in  1984 

Improved  safety  practices,  both  ground  and  as.  have 
saved  bves  and  materiel  Last  year,  for  example,  was 
the  safest  year  m  Army's  history  These  practices  are 
important  in  war  as  well  as  peace  Above  all  ebe.  the 
stewardship  of  people  is  the  critical  dimension .  and  we 
have  taken  unprecedented  steps  to  strengthen  the 
professional  development  of  officers  warrant  officers. 
NCOs.  and  civilians  More  effort  will  be  required  in  the 
future  as  we  focus  on  the  civilian  component 

As  we  pursue  the  Armv  s  vision  into  the  future.  Arms 
leadership  needs  your  sustained  efforts  to  garner  and 
to  maintain  support  with  the  public  bach  of  you  should 
continue  to  talk  up  the  Arms  because  while  we  have 


a  sobd  story  to  tel.  we  have  a  lot  more  that  needs  to 
be  done  first,  the  Army's  share  of  the  defense 
budget™- twenty-five  to  twenty-six  percent  over  die  last 
decade— does  not  adequately  reflect  the  Army's  con- 
tnbutxxis  to.  nor  die  requirements  of.  national  security. 
Faced  with  extraordinary  chalenges  and  a  demanding 
national  military  strategy,  the  United  States  Army  has 
helped  to  bolster  deterrence  as  a  strategic  force  that  is 
both  forward  deployed  (about  forty  percent  of  the  Army 
is  overseas)  and  poised  to  fight  across  the  spectrum  of 
potential  conflict  anywhere  in  the  world.  While  nuclear 
weapons  have  avoided  the  costs  of  an  adequate  con¬ 
ventional  defense,  if  we  truki  wish  to  reduce  nuclear 
weapons,  we.  as  a  people,  must  commit  ourselves  to 
upgrading  the  conventional  capabilities  of  U.S.  and 
other  NATO  forces 

Second,  we  need  to  sustain  American  support  for  i 
modem,  volunteer  Army  As  we  face  the  reality  of  a 
shrinking  manpower  pool,  recruiting  quaky  soldiers  wil 
become  increasingly  more  dAcuk.  If  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  serious  about  defense  and  wish  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  a  draft,  they  must  continue  to  support  en- 
bstmeffl  and  retention  incentives,  such  as  the  GI  Bdl. 
Army  Colege  Fund,  bonuses,  and  reasonable  pay.  Ad¬ 
ditionally.  we  must  continue  to  maintain  the  Army's 
equipment  modernization  program— which  is  only  one- 
third  complete— because  the  best  soldiers  deserve  the 
best  equipment  we  can  provide 

Fmaty.  the  Army  leadership  needs  your  support  in 
our  efforts  to  rescind  the  two  and  three  percent  cuts  in 
offxrcr  strength  mandated  for  fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  We  are  taking  the  one  percent  reduction  for  this 
fiscal  year  with  some  pain  by  reducing  accessions  and 
releasing  junior  officers  from  active  duty  early.  Further 
reductions  would  force  us  to  drop  field  grade  officers 
with  combat  and  professional  experience.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  b  that  we  have  needed  more  and  not  fewer 
officers  The  requirements  of  the  changing  battlefield, 
high  technology,  and  our  force  structure  have  driven 
the  increases  in  officer  strength  for  maneuver,  aviation, 
communications,  medical,  and  mtefcgence  units,  and 
Special  Operations  Forces  The  reduction  of  officers 
equates  largely  to  a  direct  loss  in  combat  power 

Ours  is  a  good  Army— the  best  that  I  have  seen  dur¬ 
ing  my  service— and  it  is  getting  better  The  difference 
has  been  and  wifl  continue  to  be  quality  soldiers  and 
quality  ^Adership  We  are  working  hard  to  nurture  a 
climate  of  command  m  the  Army  with  leadership  that 
cares,  teaches,  mentors,  and  allows  people  the  “free¬ 
dom  to  grow"  so  that  they  can  mature  and  capitalize 


on  their  God -given  talents  A  sergeant  in  Germany 
summed  up  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve: 

The  three  ye**  I  have  spent  in  the  Army  have 
been  very  fuMing.  growing  years  i  have  teamed 
job  slulb.  traveled,  had  memorable  experiences, 
and  made  many  friends  These  experiences  and 
friendships  have  ennehed  my  We 

I  f«5  very  proud  to  have  served  as  a 
professional  solder  if  there  is  any  regret,  r  ts 
that  9  did  not  serve  during  a  time  of  war.  when 
our  country  truly  needed  “real  Americans'*  to 
serve  and  to  Lay  down  their  Ines  so  our  country 
might  endure 


Sol.  I  know  that  my  service  was  meaningful  I 
im5  leave  active  duty  knowing  that  I  performed 
“A  job  wel  done  "  In  leaving.  I  say  to  my  Mow 
soldiers:  Do  your  job  wd  because  thru  is  where 
honor  fret... and  what  sen**  means 

This  soldier's  words  and  deeds  speak  volumes  about 
the  human  spirit  and  willingness  to  fight  for  peace  and 
freedom.  As  I  retire  as  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army.  I  am 
most  proud  of  our  soldiers,  their  spirit,  and  their  patri¬ 
otism  Our  men  and  women  in  the  Army  wil  safeguard 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  us  and  our  children  As  I  join 
your  ranks.  I  am  confident  that  our  future  is  in  good 
hands. 


Farewell  Letter  to 

Major  General  Robert  F.  Cocklln,  AUSA  Ret. 

Executive  Vice  fterider.t 
AasooaUun  of  the  Unwed  States  Aitny 
for  AUSA  iNcics 
11  May  1%7 


#^nce  in  a  great  while  Chiefs  of  Staff  get  to  do  what  they  want  to  do.  so  1  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
\jrto  thank  you  and  (he  membership  of  our  Association  for  the  abiding  friendship  and  support  that  you  have 
shared  with  me  and  our  superb  soldiers  Together,  we  have  moved  our  beloved  Army  further  on  the  road  to 
greatness  over  the  last  four  yean,  but  more  remains  to  be  accomplished.  So.  ns  I  end  my  active  career  I  would 
Ike  to  dispense  some  kudos  and  issue  a  challenge  or  two. 

With  AUSA's  sofcc  backing,  we  have  been  able  to  focus  our  efforts  on  achieving  our  vision  of  increasing  the 
overall  readiness  of  the  Total  Army  We  have  strengthened  the  quaky  of  our  soldiers  and  the  quality  of  We 
for  their  families  The  climate  of  command  has  been  improved  through  a  resurgence  of  ethical,  caring  leadership 
at  ail  lewis  We  have  balanced  the  force  structure  and  increased  our  combat  power  Our  AitLand  Battle  doctrine 
and  the  Joint  Force  Development  Process  have  made  "joaitness"  more  than  just  a  word  Finally,  we  have  im¬ 
proved  our  stewardship  of  the  technological,  acquisition,  and  materiel  elements  of  the  vision 

The  AUSA  has  made  many  contribution*  to  the  advancement  of  our  vision  of  an  Army  ready  for  combat 
As  a  result,  community  leader*,  the  media,  and  public  decision  maker*  have  had  a  vatic  ole  to  them  sound,  time¬ 
ly.  and  objective  information  Your  Landpowet  Education  Fund  hat  published  widely  read  special  reports,  papers, 
and  the  annual  Issues  Importing  on  the  Land  Fortes  of  the  United  Stout*  You  deserve  special  credit  for  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  rmhUry  and  civilian  pay  raise*  and  retirement  issues,  the  Gl  Education  EWi  Unary  chemical 
weapons,  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  force  modernization,  and  each  of  the  Army's  budget  submissions  to 
ail.  the  AUSA  has  helped  significantly  to  improve  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  Army,  and  we  acknowledge 
the  tremendous  debt  the  Army  and  the  Natron  owe  to  AUSA  for  focusing  attention  on  these  and  other  issues 
so  vital  to  our  security 

Seemingly,  our  many  achievements  could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  our  work  is  finished  There  is  nothing 
further  from  the  truth  Of  the  many  challenges  stfi  facing  us  four  come  readily  to  mind  m  which  the  Army  leader 
tfvp  wdl  need  your  sustained  efforts  to  assure  continued  public  support  for  national  defense  first,  the  Army's 
share  of  the  defense  budget  --twenty-five  to  twenty  six  percent  over  the  last  decade— does  not  adequately  refieci 
the  lequkements  of  national  security  no*  the  Army's  contributions  as  a  strategy:  force 
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If  we  wish  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  credible  deterrent,  we  must  commit 
ourselves  to  upgrading  our  conventional  capabilities  and  those  of  our  allies.  Second,  given  the  reality  of  a  shrink¬ 
ing  manpower  pod.  we  must  continue  to  recruit  and  retain  quality  soldiers  for  the  Active  Army.  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserve.  If  the  American  people  wish  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  draft,  they  must  support  enlistment 
and  retention  incentives,  such  as  the  Gl  Bill,  the  Army  College  Fund,  bonuses,  and  reasonable  pay  Third,  we 
must  maintain  the  momentum  of  the  Army's  modernization  program  because  to  this  point  only  one-third  of 
our  units  have  the  modem  equipment  they  need  and  deserve  Fourth  we  must  all  give  to  my  successor  even 
more  than  you  gave  to  me.  His  task  is  large,  and  he  cannot  accomplish  it  without  your  friendship  and  support 


The  United  States  Army  is  good.  It  is  the  best  that  I  have  seen  during  my  thirty-seven  years  of  commissioned 
service,  h  is  not  a  great  Army,  but  because  of  your  efforts  and  the  support  of  the  American  people,  it  is  getting 
better.  I  salute  the  AUSA  for  its  achievements  and  challenge  it  to  sustain  its  commitment  to  service  on  behalf 
of  peace  with  freedom.  We  have  done  much  together  to  make  our  good  Army  great,  and.  as  I  join  the  ranks 
of  the  retired  cohort  of  the  AUSA.  I  am  confident  that  our  future  is  in  good  hands 


Address  at  the 

GRADUATION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1987 
UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

West  Pomt.  New  York 
Wednesday.  27  May  1967 


Distinguished  guests,  families,  and  graduating 
cadets 

This  is  a  special  honor  for  my  wife.  Ann.  and  me  to 
return  to  West  Pomt  and  participate  tn  the  graduation 
ceremonies  for  the  Class  of  1987  West  Point  has  deep 
meaning  for  us  Forty-one  years  ago.  my  formative  ex¬ 
periences  about  duly,  horror,  and  country  began  here 
Abo.  two  of  our  three  children  were  bom  here  and  bap 
hted  at  the  Cadet  Chapel  during  a  subsequent  tour  as 
an  HUbuctor 

One  of  the  tnevaubi*  aspects  of  He  is  that  the  young 
take  up  the  responsibilities  of  those  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore  You  members  of  the  graduating  class  are  about 
to  don  the  Army  green  at  the  same  time  as  I —after 
thirty  seven  years  as  an  officer— prepare  to  lay  aside 
my  Army  uniform  and  retee  from  active  duty  You  wM 
understand  d  I  say  that  my  emotions  run  deep  today 
West  Poou  represents  an  mspearional  starting  point  for 
all  of  us  m  The  Long  Grey  Line 

On  this  special  occasion,  (el  me  offer  several  con 
gratulaboru 

o  First  To  West  Point  and  its  superb  staff  and  /acuity 
congratulations  on  behalf  of  the  Army  and  the  nation 
You  have  worked  web  Your  graduates  continue  to 
make  history  as  they  have  for  165  years,  m  the  defense 


of  our  nation,  in  all  segments  in  our  society,  and  even 
tn  the  exploration  of  space  You  educate,  train,  and  in¬ 
spire  young  men  and  women  so  that  they  are  ready  to 
lake  the«  places  as  leaders  of  excellence  in  the  Regular 
Army  There  is  no  institution  u  the  world  that  better 
prepares  its  graduates  for  the  profession  of  aims  than 
West  Pomt  Thank  you  for  your  historic  efforts 

o  Second,  congratulations  to  the  famihet  and  fnend* 
of  the  graduating  cadets  your  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  have  kept  these  young  people  on  the  right  path 
You  can  be  proud  of  their  actompkshments  which  in 
a  way  are  yours  too  West  Point  presents  demanding 
challenges  to  «  cadets— and  that's  how  it  always  should 
be  Character  comes  from  choosing  the  harder  right  in¬ 
stead  of  the  easier  wrong  handy  and  friends  provide 
the  bfekne  that  helps  us  to  weather  adversity,  and  abo 
to  enjoy  m  full  measure  the  successes  that  come  our 
way  Thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  Army  and  West  Patat. 
to  famket  and  strong  fttendt  who  ant  represented  here 
today 

o  Third  congratulations  to  the  Oats  of  I9S7  Clearly 
your  class  has  accompkshed  much  these  past  four  years, 
you  have  earned  academic  degrees  learned  much 
about  leadership,  and  developed  yourselves  mentally 
rmktariiy  physically,  and  ethically  As  you  weti  know, 
today  marks  the  end  of  one  phase  n  your  He.  but  the 
begnmng  of  another  You  have  chosen  a  fugh  toad  that 
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wifi  be  demanding,  and  you  should  never  shy  away 
Iron)  the  tasks  ahead.  A  wise  man  once  said: 

We  live  m  deeds,  not  yean,  m  thoughts,  not 
breaths  he  most  kves.  who  thinks  most,  teeis 
the  noblest,  and  acts  the  best 

The  challenges  that  you  face  wifi  stretch  your  capac¬ 
ities.  but  the  rewards  fee  service  to  your  country  and 
your  own  personal  development  wifi  be  worth  your 
commitment  There  is  no  greater  satisfaction  than  that 
derived  from  one's  devotion  to  comrades  and  our  fel¬ 
low  citizens  From  my  own  experience.  I'm  sure  that 
you  wifi  never  have  occasion  to  regret  the  choices  you 
have  mode 

This  year,  as  you  know,  marks  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  Stales  Constitution  Two  hundred  years  ago. 
on  May  25th.  the  Constitutional  Convention  opened 
in  Philadelphia  Many  of  the  Constitution  s  authors 
served  as  soldiers  during  the  Revolutionary  War  Most 
of  the  authors  were  in  their  thirties  and  Alexander 
Mamikon,  for  example,  served  as  George  Washington  s 
aide  at  age  twenty-two 

Our  nation's  roots,  and  those  of  the  Army,  are  in 
untwined  with  the  Constitution,  a  document  that  the 
framers  designed  for  all  centuries  Our  values  and  be- 
krfs  are  forever  defined  in  this  work  that  constitutes  the 
legal  and  moral  justfeahon  ter  the  Aimed  Forces  of  the 
United  States 

You  understand  the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  because  you  have  stwWd  Conuwuhona!  taw 
You  know,  better  than  most  perhaps  mat  only'  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  charged  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  Only  upon  our  shoulders  faSs  the 
ultimate  responubikty  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
for  our  generation  and  to  pass  them  on.  intact,  to  the 
generations  upon  generations  of  Americans  who  wifi 
surely  follow 

In  a  few  moments,  you  wifi  take  the  oath  of  comrrus 
ironing  This  oath  is  a  sacred  trust,  one  that  should 
never  be  borne  bghtiy  or  forgotten  You  wifi  pledge 
uehoor  reservation  or  regard  for  personal  sacrifice,  to 
"support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Suae*  against  afi  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic  and 
to  obey  the  order*  of  officers  appointed  over  you 

Your  commission  wifi  mshuct  you  thar  the  Com 
mender  m  Chief  representing  all  the  people  of  this  n* 
bon  reposes  spcetoJ  trust  ami  confidence''  m  sou t 
"patriotism,  valor,  kdrkfy.  and  obtkie*  ~  These  are  sun 


pie  words,  but  they  have  extraordinary  meaning  be¬ 
cause  they  involve  the  essence  of  character.  Being 
"specially  trusted"  comes  with  it  the  obligations  of  dedi¬ 
cated  sennee  and  behavior  above  reproach 

Upon  receiving  a  commission,  every  officer  accepts 
a  lasting  obligation,  no  matter  what  the  assignment,  to 
cherish  and  protect  the  country,  and  to  sustain  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  integrity  of  its  sovengn  power,  even  after  the 
nuiitary  uniform  is  put  aside  This  solemn  obligation, 
is  what  sets  apart  the  military  professional  in  our  socie¬ 
ty  Just  as  the  United  States  Constitution  was  designed 
for  a3  ages.  America  wifi  a/ways  need  sokbers  of  charac¬ 
ter.  for  all  seasons,  to  defend  the  Constitution. 

You  assume  leadership  in  the  Army  during  histone 
times  Our  challenges  in  peacetime,  perhaps,  have 
never  beer  greater  At  home,  we  face  increasingly  con¬ 
strained  fiscal  resources  as  the  Congress  struggles  to  al¬ 
locate  funds  for  competing  national  priorities  Abroad, 
the  Soviets  continue  to  modernize  their  Armed  Forces 
and  to  expand  then  influence  aggressively,  regional  and 
low -intensity  confkts  are  ongoing  twoughout  the  world; 
and.  terrorism  k  an  mtematsonal  threat  that  undermines 
peace  and  security  As  a  society,  we  see  ail  (sound  us 
values  eroded  and  Quality  of  leadership  ixantmg  m  vir¬ 
tually  every  walk  of  hfe 

The  global  responsJuLoes  of  the  Amy  demand 
balance,  flexibility,  and  readi  ness  -  and  the  need  for 
Quality  sokbers  as  well  as  leaders  of  exemplary  charac¬ 
ter  Land  power  is  what  changes  history,  keeps  Use 
peace,  and  protects  all  that  we  hold  dear  The  United 
iitates  Army  is  die  bulwark  of  American  landpower  The 
lot*.  Army  — Active.  Reserve,  and  Civilian 
Components— includes  28  divisions  which,  with  out 
Special  Operations  Forces,  are  prepared  to  operate 
across  a  complex,  dangerous  spectrum  of  confkt 

The  Amty  s  m  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented  mode*  • 
nuahon  program -a  program  wv  must  complete  with 
the  help  of  Congress  and  the  American  pubfcc  We  have 
made  great  progress  during  recent  years  We  have  bet¬ 
ter  people  better  equipment  better  training,  and  bet¬ 
ter  support  than  ever  before  Although  we  are  a  small 
Army  given  the  size  ol  our  assigned  missions,  wv  are 
a  good  Army  -  probably  the  best  in  the  world  -and.  we 
are  getting  better 

Today's  Armv  »  a  strategic  force  conmbutmg  to  de 
lenience  because 

first,  about  40  percent  of  the  Army  »  forward 
deployed  Thus,  the  Army  demonstrates  our  deter nu 


s 
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nation  to  honor  defense  commitments,  to  force  credi¬ 
ble  finks  to  U  S.  strategic  forces,  and  to  fight  any 
aggressor  that  threatens  our  interests  and  those  of  our 
dikes  if  deterrence  fails. 

-  Second,  as  the  bockbonc  of  Americas  strategic 
reserve,  six  active  and  ten  reserve  divisions  are  availa¬ 
ble  to  handle  contingency  or  reinforcement  missions, 
especially  our  NATO  commitment: 

-  Third,  five  Light  Infantry  Divisions,  our  airborne,  air 
assault,  and  motorued  rifle  divisions,  phis  our  Special 
Forces  and  Rangers,  can  quickly  deploy  anywhere  in 
the  world  to  contort  and  defuse  emerging  enses  or  meet 
contingencies;  and. 

•  Ftnaly.  the  Army  provides  security  assistance,  per¬ 
forms  peacekeeping  operations,  and  can  fight  terrorism 
Thus,  our  28  divisions  and  supporting  forces  perform 
absolutely  essential  roles  in  the  execution  of  our  national 
m&ary  strategy  Moreover,  if  we  as  a  people  ate  sen- 
ous  about  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  watfari!.  we  must 
be  committed  to  strengthening  the  conventional  capo 
fakes  of  our  Army 

A s  you  enter  today's  Army  as  2d  Lieutenants,  you 
wdl  find  great  opportunities  awaiting  you  As  our  in- 
speed  recreating  phrases  say.  “The  Army  ts  a  great  place 
to  start"  becauw  you  will  t  ’  <_;«*">  the  chance  “to  fie 
all  you  (fto  be  "  I  urge  you  to  get  off  to  a  fast  start— 
nuke  die  most  of  this  goiden  opportunity  because  serv¬ 
ice  and  He  ftetf  are  shorter  than  w#  think 


Your  soldiers  are  she  best  I  haw  seen  during  my  me- 
tary  career  They  wig  expert  you  to  be  role  models  of 
the  best  - perhaps  sx*  perfect  s»  every  respect —but  very; 
good  indeed  You  iiwst,  therefore,  fee  standard  bearers 
of  exceimee  throughout  ytyrr  lie  This  ts  what  your 
family  your  Lnends.  the  Army.  end  The  Long  Gray 
Urn  expect  of  you 

The  difference  between  a  good  Amv  and  s  great  one 
at  * imply  the  quaky  of  leadership  !  haver  toed  as  Chief 
of  Staff  to  nurture  a  climate  of  command  an  the  Army 
with  leadership  that  ernes,  teaches,  mentors.  ami  allows 
our  soldiers  and  farrafces  the  'freedom  to  grow”  so  they 
can  mature  and  cap&ake  on  thee  Guo -given  talents. 
You  must  help  them  put  those  talents  to  full  use  Your 
challenge  will  be  to  provide  etheal.  raring  leadership 
that  sparks  the  Army's  greatest  strength— **  peopk  and 


their  spirit. 

You  will  relate  to  a  story  I  want  to  share  with  you 
because  it  occurred  in  the  faS  of  your  Rebe  year.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  1983.  our  Aimed  Forces  carried  out  a  successful 
military  operation  in  Grenada.  With  warning  orders  of 
only  a  few  days,  soldiers  from  the  Army's  Ranger  Regi¬ 
ment.  our  Delta  Force,  and  the  82d  Airborne  Division, 
along  with  U  S  Marines,  invaded  the  island  to  free 
American  medical  students  who  were  being  held 
hostage  After  the  fighting  was  over.  S  visited  wounded 
soldiers  in  various  hospitals.  As  I  pinned  the  combat  in¬ 
fantryman  badge  and  the  purple  heart  medal  on  one 
young  soldier  in  a  wheel  chair,  the  photographers  tried 
to  take  pictures,  but  the  soldier  held  up  his  hand  and 
asked  them  to  wait.  He  reached  Into  his  bathrobe  and 
puBed  out  a  small  American  flag  which  had  been  sewn 
on  his  combat  fatigues.  Placing  the  flag  above  the  me¬ 
dals  and  pointing  to  it.  he  said  to  the  photographers. 
“Ok.  now  you  can  take  your  p* dunes  because  this  flag 
ts  what  I  am  proudest  of" 

This  is  a  story  about  patriotism  of  out  people  and  of 
tthe  soldiers  you  will  lead  As  you  navel  the  wide  road 
of  opportunity  that  awaits  you  in  the  Army  and  this  <peat 
nation  of  ours.  I  hope  you  wiH  be  ever  mindful  of  the 
blessings  you  share  and  of  what  this  flag  mews  to  you 
and  to  me  This  is  our  emblem  of  national  unity,  of 
fcberty,  and  of  the  world’s  most  successful  system  of 
government  “of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  (or  the 
people  “  The  character  of  tkaembkm  comes  only  from 
the  courage,  competence,  candor  and  commitment  of 
each  generation 

History  teMs  us  kberty  i$  never  free  and  every  gener¬ 
ation  must  make  a  down  payment  of  service  and 
perhaps  sacrifice  for  its  soke  U  we  en>cy  peace  today, 
d  u  because  cl  our  mittry  strength  and  because  of  those 
who  served  before  us  If  we  want  peace  for  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  childrens'  children,  we  as  a  people  must 
remain  very  vigilant,  imfaariiy  and  cconomicaSy  strong, 
and  led  in  every  walk  of  He  by  people  of  character  m 
that  their  values  can  be  emulated  and  endure 

And  so  young  officers  of  our  Army,  go  out  from  this 
great  academy  with  as  commitment  to  duty,  honor, 
country;,  join  The  Long  Grey  Lme  and.  reaSy  make 
a  deference  during  your  Hebme  As  St  Matthew  said. 
“Let  your  good  works  glorify  your  Maker  “  Make  hts 
tury  on  your  uaki  Make  aU  of  us  who  cheer  you  and 
pray  for  you.  proud!  God  bless  you  all 
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As  my  four  years  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  come  to 
a  close,  some  ask  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  what  challenges  remain  for  the  future.  These  are 
difficult  questions  to  answer,  of  course,  because  many 
initiatives  start  or  end  on  someone  dse's  watch.  Every 
Chief  builds  on  the  progress  achieved  by  his  predtees- 
sors.  for  example,  the  COHORT  and  Regimental  sys¬ 
tems.  designed  to  reduce  personnel  turbulence  and 
foster  unit  cohesion  Continuity  and  change  af«trnpor- 
taw  tn  the  bfe  and  vitality  of  any  otganutabon. 

The  Army  has  a  vision  that  balances  both  continuity 
and  change  Strengthening  the  quakty  of  eur  soldiers, 
the  ethical  and  leadership  foundation  of  &&  leaders, 
and  the  quality  of  kfe  for  our  families  has  been  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  this  vision  We're  recruiting  the  best  soldiers  that 
I've  seen  m  forty-one  years  of  uniformed  service,  and 
I  think  we've  made  major  progress  in  improving  id*  for 
them  and  their  (amities.  Family  medical  practice,  FH\ 
MUS  centers,  overseas  dependent  student  travel,  ex¬ 
panded  child  care,  programs  to  prevent  drug,  spouse, 
and  child  abuse -al  have  been  undertaken  lo  strength¬ 
en  family  Me  within  our  service  The  payoffs  arc  enor¬ 
mous  because  the  better  the  soldier  and  hi*  family  fed 
about  the  Army,  the  better  is  Army  readintss. 

Today,  the  Total  Army  ts  more  relevant  to  the  tunes 
because  we've  balanced  our  force  structure  and  in¬ 
creased  combat  power  Reserve  Component  readiness 
has  unproved  greedy  through  expanded  overseas  train¬ 
ing.  simulators,  and  equipment  modernisation  Our 
heaver  forces  remain  oriented  towards  the  NATO  com 
nutraent  while  our  kghser  forces,  such  as  the  airborne, 
a*  assault,  and  especially  the  light  infantry  dtvmoro. 
have  increased  the  Army's  strategic  flexibility  and 
deployability  The  light  divisions,  with  our  improved 
Special  Operations  Forces,  give  the  National  Command 
Author***  the  options  needed  to  Handle  aH  chahtnges 
w«h  rapidly  deploying  forces,  especially  tow  intensity 
conflicts,  the  most  Mtefy  type  of  conflict  in  the  future 

We've  also  unproved  "jorntness,"  the  atxky  to  work 
more  closely  with  our  sister  services  Several  years  ago. 
General  Gabriel,  the  former  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 


and  i  undertook  a  roles  and  mteions  study  that  has  im¬ 
proved  batflefitld  procedures  and  led  to  significant  cost 
savings.  General  Welch,  the  current  Air  Force  Chief, 
has  fuly  supported  and  expanded  our  joint  effort.  We're 
also  cooperating  with  the  Navy  to  enhance  our  scatft 
and  logisbes-ouer-the-shore  capacities  and  with  our  li¬ 
kes  to  improve  combined  operations.  Our  doctrine. 
AeLand  Battle,  captures  the  joint  and  combined  nature 
of  modem  warfare  and  emphasises  the  operational  art. 
the  military  activity  between  tactics  and  strategy  We've 
seen  increased  Merest  in  nrattaiy  history,  staff  rides,  and 
professional  readmg  which  helps  prepare  our  leaders 
for  war. 

Stewardship  is  a  key  dement  of  oui  vision  Produc¬ 
tivity  enhancing  technology  can  save  precious 
manpower  and  substantially  improve  combat  support 
and  service  support,  and  leap-ahead  technology."  Ike 
th?  LHX  hekeopter.  it  a  combat  mo)Upk*v  wwth  unsold 
potential  Increased  competition  and  multi-year 
procurement  am  driving  down  the  prices  of  hardware 
and  spare  parts  while  enhancing  product  quality.  Im¬ 
proved  safety  practices,  both  ground  and  air.  have 
saved  Ives  end  materiel  These  practices  ate  important 
in  war  as  wcS  as  peace.  Above  al  the.  the  steward¬ 
ship  of  people  is  die  critical  dimension,  and  we  have 
taken  unprecedented  daps  to  sttengfeen  the  profession- 
a)  development  of  officers,  warrant  officers.  NCOS,  and 
civilians  These  mvestmente  are  tout*}  because  leader 
ship  makes  the  difference  between  a  good  Army— and 
gpreat  one 

As  we  pursue  the  Army's  vision,  there  are  several 
challenges  that  we  must  confront  in  the  future.  First, 
despite  incveasangly  constrained  resources,  the  Army 
must  always  be  ready  for  war —so  as  to  deter*  Readi¬ 
ness  is  our  number  one  task  Developing  warriors,  train- 
ing  at  the  Combat  Readiness  Training  Sites  in  CONUS 
and  Germany,  and  conducting  overseas  exeraset.  such 
as  REFORGER.  BLAZING  TRAILS,  and  TEAM 
SPIRIT,  are  the  types  of  active***  needed  so  buld  read- 
mess  Second,  we  must  continue  to  maintain  the  Ar¬ 
my’s  modemuatton  program  because  only  unethrd  of 
our  requirements  Have  been  met  While  budget  and 


Stt 


•  *  *  * 


program  reductions  have  stowed  the  process,  reason-  fantiyman’s  Badge  pinned  to  his  robe,  raised  his  nand 
able  quantities  of  modem  equipment  still  are  flowing  and  interrupted  a  photographer 
into  the  force  to  meet  the  threat  Finally,  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  strengthen  the  Army's  human  dimension.  Pro-  "Wait  a  minute.”  he  said,  and  he  reached  into  his  pocket 

grams  to  recruit  and  retain  quality  soldiers  and  *o  and  took  out  a  small  American  flag  which  had  been 

provide  a  reasonable  quality  of  Sfe  for  them  and  their  worn  on  his  uniform  in  Grenada  Placing  it  above  the 

families  are  working  well,  but  they  are  fragile  and  will  decorations,  he  said:  "Now  you  can  take  my  picture, 

need  continued  support.  This  includes  nurturing  the  ck-  because  this  flag  is  what  I'm  proudest  off* 
mate  of  command  in  the  Army  with  leadership  that 

cares,  mentors,  and  slows  people  the  "freedom  to  fail"  This  soldier's  words  and  deeds  speak  volumes  about 
so  that  they  can  mature  and  on  their  God-  the  human  spirt  and  man's  un&ngness  to  fight  for  peace 

given  talents  and  freedom  As  I  step  down  as  Chief  of  Staff.  (J  S 

Army.  I  am  most  proud  of  our  soldiers,  thee  spirt,  and 
Ours  is  a  good  Army— the  best  I've  seen  during  my  thee  patriotism  Our  men  and  women  in  the  Army  will 
long  service— and  it's  getting  better  I  remember  almost  safeguard  the  blessings  of  Iboty  for  us  and  ore  children 

four  years  ago  when,  after  Grenada.  1  was  decorating  I'm  confident  our  future  is  in  good  hands.  God  bless 

some  Rangers  who  had  been  hospitalized  One  badly  you  aU. 
wounded  soldier,  with  a  Purple  Heart  and  Combat  la- 


Address  at  the 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  SEMINAR 

Army  War  College.  Caritsle.  PA 
S  June  1987 


The  United  Staten  Army:  A  Strategic  Force 

It's  a  pleasure  (or  me  to  be  here  this  morning  to  ad  authorities  viable  military  options  that  apply  across  the 
dress  the  33d  Annual  National  Security  Seminar  I  entire  spectrum  of  potential  confkt 
had  the  opportunity  to  UJk  to  the  War  College  class  at 

the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  My  vtrt  here  again  The  Army  must  possess  these  soko  cspabAtie*  be 
allows  me  to  update  these  future  leaders  of  the  Armed  cause  the  chaSenget  faced  by  the  United  States  have 

Forces  at  the  end  of  my  watch  as  Chief  of  Staff  and  perhaps  never  been  greater  We  fcve  as  «e  erss  of  v*> 

to  tali  about  the  Army  to  you  distinguished  Americans  lent  peace."  a  term  apdy  coined  by  former  Chief  of 
who  sit  among  them  The  War  College  students  are  tor-  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Jim  (James  D  |  Watkins 
tunate  to  be  able  to  share  experiences,  knowledge,  and  The  Soviets  and  die  Warsaw  Pact  continue  to  muder 

points  of  view  with  you  guests  of  such  suture  and  ta  nue  their  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  and  expand  the*  m 

lent  Thank  you  for  joining  us  os  we  discuss  issues  of  fiucnce  aggressively,  regional  and  lowwteftsrty  confkts 
importance  to  our  nation’s  security  and  welfare  tthmfc  are  ongoing  throughout  the  world,  and.  terrorism  is  art 
that  your  attendance  here  ts  a  true  measure  of  your  per-  alternation*)  threat  that  undermines  the  peace  and  sero 
tonal  interest  and  concern  rty  of  all  So.  not  only  must  we  defend  against  our 

primary  threat,  the  Soviet  Union,  a  'land  animal' tn 
Smce  die  theme  for  this  conference  a  National  Secu  Winston  Churchi's  words,  but,  we  mus«  counter  Soviet 

rty.  I  would  kke  to  start  my  message  by  discussing  the  surrogates,  who  ate  now  more  sophisticated  and  bet- 
role  the  U  S  Army  plays  at  our  national  defense  !  want  ter  armed  than  m  the  past 
to  make  it  clear  (tom  the  outset  dial  I  hrtnlv  bekewsr  that 

die  balanced,  nwktary  capable**  of  die  Total  Army  -  3B  As  we  assess  the  threat,  we  orient  our  military  urate 
divisions  and  the  Special  Operations  Forces  «•  make  it  a  gv-  m*uon*.  and  implementing  programs  on  echiev- 

strategic  force  whose  global  power  ts  flexible,  vssfefe.  trig  Our  national  security  objectives  These  national 

and  usable  kt  my  view,  die  Army  adds  credfci&ty  to  security  objectives  are  shown  on  Chart  One 

deterrence  and  provides  so  the  national  command 


*  *  *  * 
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NATIONAL  SECURITY  OBJECTIVES 


•  UTTER  CONDUCT  AND  CGcRCidN;  DEFEAT  AGGRESSION 

•  ASSIST  ALUES  AND  FMENOS  TO  DEFEND  AGAMST 
MIMED  AOCAESStON.  MSURGENQES.  ANO  TEAROMSM 

•  ENSURE  U.S.  ACCESS  TO  CMTICAL  RESOURCES,  THE 
OCEANS,  ANO  SPACE 

•  REDUCE  SOVCT  PRESENCE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

•  PREVENT  TRANSFER  OF  MKJTANLV  SKMMFCANT 
TECHNOLOGY 

•  PURSUE  EQUITABLE  ANO  VONFUNLE  ARMS  REDUCTION 
AGREEMENTS 

._PCACE,  FREEDOM.  AND  PROSPERITY 


(CHART  11 

To  accompW*  these  objectives.  our  nation  uses  po  cnChartTwo  The  Army  plays  a  v*al  rote  each  This 
iR&ii.  economic.  rnifeaiy.  and  other  ctemen&ol  nation  fkxftte.  national  military  strategy  »  based  on  joint  opet- 
•I  power  in  accordance  with  a  fuly  knmgrirtcJ  national  *»ns  w*h  setter  services  and  combined  opcf  abonswilh 
*»*•»  In  support  ol  the  national  strategy.  the  Joint  «|i**  (t^thccuciu^in^cdtcntolour^bt^tocxct 
Chiefs  cf  Staff  IJCSI  develop,  end  the  Secretary  ol  cise  power  in  order  to  nflurncc  events,  to  achieve  our 
Defense  (SECDEF)  approves.  *  national  mtfaatv  basic  aims  ol  pence,  freedom,  and  prosperity  for  our 

selves  and  our  friends  and  aies,  and  to  protect  our  na¬ 
tional  interests  around  die  world 

The  bascekroentsof  our  mdCary  strategy  ate  shown 


ELEMENTS  OF  MILITARY  STRATEGY 

•  NUCLKAN  ANO  CONVENTIONAL  DETERRENCE 

•  ANUS  CONTROL 

•  STRONG  ALLIANCES  ANO  REGIONAL  COOPERATION 

•  FORWANTMJCPLOYiD  FONCES  mmmm  MwauersMto* 

•  STRONG  CENTAL  RESERVE  ncMEMMUMNMiii 

•  FORCE  MOSNiTV 

•  FREEDOM  OP  THE  SEAS,  AML  AND  SPACE 

•  EFFECTIVE  JOINT  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

•  0000  MTtlJJQENCE 


(CHART  21 


Landpower.  seapower.  and  airpower— the  operative 
dements  of  U  S  mifdary  power— work  together  to  ex¬ 
ecute  our  mifitaty  strategy  and  achieve  our  national 
security  objectives  Landpower.  as  shown  on  Chart 
Three,  is  the  miitaiy  capability  that  enables  control  over 
land,  its  resources,  and  its  people.  Landpower  exploits 


and  makes  permanent  the  advantages  achieved  by 
seapower  and  airpower.  Furthermore,  it  gives  us  our 
ability  to  assist  others,  deter  aggression,  and.  tf  neces¬ 
sary,  to  fight  and  win.  History  has  proven  that  landpow 
er.  working  in  harmony  with  seapower  and  airpower. 
is  the  decisive  factor  in  warfare. 


LANDPOWER 


•  ENABLES  CONTROL  OVBt  LAMP.  ITS  P 
ANO  ITS  PEOPLE 


i  pemiam^^ai^uSme 


•  MAKES  _ 

BY  AMPOWEA  ANPSCAPOWCT 

•  ESTABLISHES  DETERRENT.  W, 
SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  CAPABILITY] 


AGES  ACHIEVED 


t  ASStSTAMgE  CAPABtUfnW 

v  m  w 

THE  OEOSNE  FACTOR 
"T. .  CHANGES  HG TOW 


(CHART  3| 


Despite  widespread  recognition  of  the  impottence  of 
conventional  land  fortes,  serious  qualitative  and  quan¬ 
titative  imbalances  persist  between  the  conventional 
forces  ol  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
ours  These  imbalances  are  exacerbated  by  adverse 
rates  of  modenutahon  In  an  era  of  nuclear  parity,  our 
own  land  forces  are  crucial  to  detention  the  Soviets  and 
to  convincing  them  that  they  successful^  explod 

cither  the*  centra!  graft rates*?  potion  or  thee  en¬ 
hanced  abkty  to  prosxi  power  gibbaly 

The  Soviet  threat  reminds  me  of  a  saoty  about 

Two  hunter*  ww*  hear  twiteg  O to 
hunter  grt  up  «ady  each  mommy  «w*  r>*« 

Ctve  nek*  Vl.Vn  tf*  oltws  asked  twm  why.  he 
tepted  be  tun  rMo  a  bet*  someday  and  ?*» 
wanted  to  be  <a  shape 


So  the  routine  continued  for  about  a  week 
until  the  non  luNung  hunter  dwjMitedy  tuned. 

'took  pal.  the  iwwub  nn«  doing  you  any 
good  i  don't  cate  how  muds  you  run  You  can't 
outrun  a  bear  " 

To  which  the  runner  tapied  1  DON'T  HAVE 
TO  OUTRUN  THE  BEAR.  I  JUST  HAVE  TO 
OUTRUN  YOU* 

We'  'ra  dowsg  el  we  can  to  nay  ahead  ol  the 

Soviet  ‘haw.’* 

Alongside  cur  set tee  services  and  altos,  the  United 
States  Array  play*  *  sigruftcani  role  in  helping  to  «xe- 
Cute  the  Buttery  sCtategy  that  secures  dvr  interests  of 
our  nation  From  die  national  security  objectives  and 
our  mteaty  strategy,  th*  .Army  derwes  its  mission*, 
wbteh  are  shown  on  Chart  Four 
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MISSIONS  OF  ARMY  FORCES 


•  DEFEAT  A  WARSAW  PACT  ATTACK  CM  NATO  AND  MAINTAIN 
ITS  TERRITORIAL  INTEGRITY  AMO  SECURITY 

•  DEFEND  VITAL  U.S.  INTERESTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

•  DENY  SOVIET  CONTROL  OF  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  AND 

associated  ou.  resources 

•  ASSIST  ALLIES  A NO  FRIENDS  III  ASIA.  LATIN  AMERICA 
AND  AFRICA 

•  MAINTAIN  CAPABILITY  TO  COUNTER  THREATS  IN  TIC 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

•  NESPONO  TO  OTHER  THREATS  TO  U.S.  INTERESTS 
ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WOULD 

{CHART  dj 

The  forces  available  to  execute  these  rrusvoni  are  ap  components- is  a  28  d»vown  force  W.ih  our  Special 
poctxsoed  to  the  unified  cornnwKicti  tn  chief,  theeom  Operaboro  Forces  (SOF).  it  stands  ready  to  meetthreats 
batant  commands  In  the  vernacular  the  CtNCs  “fight  bom  local  insurgencies,  a«s  ol  terrorism.  gt  con?-*- 

the  forces'.  we.  tn  the  military  departments,  “buski.  that  could  invoke  Urge  scale  ndrtary  forces  operating, 

maintain.  uutain  and  develop  future  requirements  for  on  a  recponal  or  global  basis 
the  forces 

Chart  Five  shows  that  the  United  Slates  Army  has 
The  U  $  Army  a the  bulwark  ol  American  Undpow  a  global  reach  and  makes  six  major  conttAuboos  to  our 
«r  The  Total  Army  - Acme.  Reserve.  and  Ctv&an  National  MAtary  Strategy 


TOTAL  ARMY  CONTAMKJTION  TO  MtUTARV  STRATEGY 


(CHART  3| 


•  First.  about  40  percent  of  the  Army  is  forward 
deployed  Thus.  ?!  demonstrates  our  determination  to 
honor  defense  commitments,  to  forge  credible  links  to 
U  S  strategic  force's,  and  to  fight  any  aggressor  that 
threatens  our  interests  if  deterrence  fads 

Second.  CONUS  based  land  forces  buttress  the  de 
tercent  value  of  our  forward  deployments  because  they 
can  rapidly  reinforce  our  NATO  commitment  of  “10  d; 
visions  within  10  days  " 

The  U  S  commitment  to  NATO  is  pamculark-  un 
portant  because  the  alliance  is  our  nation's  forward  line 
of  defense  A  strong  commitment  on  our  part  deters 
aggression  or  intimidation  by  the  Soviets,  reassures  our 
allies  that  we  are  resolved  to  defend  freedom  and  pro¬ 
tect  our  interests,  and  strengthens  our  negotiating  po 
sitions  for  arms  control  In  Europe,  unilateral  U  S 
troop  reductions— while  searching  for  iRusoty  cost 
savings— would  unravel  the  alliance  and  virtually  invite 
Soviet  intimidation  or  armed  aggression 

Third,  five  Light  lnfanvry  Divisions,  our  airborne, 
air  assault  and  motorued  rifle  divisions,  plus  our  Spe 
ciai  Forces  and  Rangers,  can  quickly  deploy  anywhere 
in  the  world  to  contain  and  defuse  emerging  enses  or 
meet  contingencies 

Fourth,  the  Pershing  II  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
Forces  and  our  battlefield  nuclear  weapons  Lnk  conven¬ 
tional  forces  to  strategic  forces  These  weapons  have 
contributed  strongly  to  deterrence,  and  the  PH  has 
helped  force  the  Soviets  to  bargain  seriously  at  the  arms 
control  negotiating  table 

Fifth,  as  the  backbone  of  America  s  strategic  reserve, 
six  active  and  ten  divisions  are  available  tc  handle  con 
tingent  or  reinforcement  missions 


Finally,  the  Army  can  fight  terrorism,  perform 
peacekeeping  operations,  and  orovide  security 
ossjstonce  One  Army  battalion  supports  the  multi- 
n&-  ana!  force  and  observers  in  the  Sinai  and  helps  to 
keep  the  peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel  Besides 
promoting  stability  and  preempting  conflict,  security 
assisrance  helps  us  to  obtain  access  to  overseas  bases, 
to  enhance  interoperability  among  international  military 
forces,  to  increase  U  S  influence,  and  to  spread 
democratic  ideals  Last  year  165  Army  teams,  involv¬ 
ing  over  1 10  man-years  of  effort,  operated  worldwide 
They  provided  military  support  and  security  assistance 
that  ranged  from  medical  help  in  El  Salvador  to 
technical  advice  about  hydroelectric  power  in  the  Peo¬ 
ple's  Republic  of  China 

Faced  with  extraordinary  challenges  and  a  demand¬ 
ing  national  military'  strategy,  the  United  States  Army 
is  a  strategic  force  that  is  ready  today  and  preparing  for 
tomorrow'  Army  forces  are  both  forward  deployed  and 
poised  to  fight  across  the  spectrum  of  potential  conflict 
anywhere  in  the  world  Strength  is  the  essence  of  de¬ 
terrence.  weakness  only  invites  aggression 

Now  I  would  like  to  shift  gears  and  lain  for  a  few 
minutes  about  the  accomplishments  that  I  feel  the  Army 
has  made  over  the  last  four  years  and  offer  you  some 
challenges  lor  the  future 

In  my  view,  the  Army  story  is  upbeat  The  Army  t> 
a  great  place  to  serve  Despite  the  fiscal  beh  tig-hterang. 
we  must  take  note  of  the  substantial  progress  we  have 
made  with  the  aggregate  resources  available  to  the 
Army  -  resources  that  are  greater  than  seven  years  ago 
While  the  glass  is  half  full,  1  need  your  help  to  make 
the  Army's  case  so  that  wv  can  garner  a  greater  share 
of  the  defense  budget,  one  that  ts  commensurate  with 
our  responsibilities 


*  *  *  * 
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VISION  FOR  THE  ARMY 


•  QUALIFY  SOLDIERS  t  STRONG  FAMILIES 

•  BALANCED,  MODERN,  AND  READY  FORCES 

•  JOINT  AND  COMBINED  CAPABILITIES 

•  STEWARDSHIP 

uu  1* 

ICHART  6) 


Chart  Six  show*  the  vision  that  we  have  pursued  in 
the  Army  to  increase  the  overall  readmes?  of  the  Total 
Army  and  to  make  it  the  strategic  force  that  I  have 
described  The  first  element  of  the  vision  indicates  that 
we  have  strengthened  the  quakty  of  our  soldiers  and 
the  quality  of  Me  for  them  and  their  famines  These  are 
the  best  soldiers  l  have  seen  m  my  forty-one  years  in 
uniform —over  ninety-one  percent  are  high  school 
diploma  graduates 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  recruiting  and  retain 
mg  such  quality  soldiers  is  that  we  have  made  good 
nvestmi  its— eight  bdton  dollars  in  this  fiscal  year — tn 
quakty  ol  Me  programs  that  range  fusm  famJy  housing 
and  chid  development  centers  to  hardstands  and  main 
ten,.  . see  repair  shops  Every  dollar  is  worth  it  because 
tH>  better  soldiers  and  their  famite*  fee)  about  the  Array, 
the  better  is  Army  readiness 

Th?  challenge  m  the  people  area  is  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  ate  fragile  We  must  protect  them  and  the  funds 
allocated  to  diem  theG  I  BA  the  AimyCoBege  Fund, 
benefits,  and  reasonable  pay  We  must  continue  to  run 
tore  a  climate  of  command  m  the  Army  that  leads, 
cares,  teaches  mentors,  and  allows  our  soldiers  the 
freedom  to  grow"  so  that  they  can  mature  and  capital - 
u«  on  their  God-given  talents 

Second,  we  have  balanced  the  force  structure  to 
m>ke  the  Army  mote  relevant  to  our  times  through  the 
Army  of  tbvHlenc*  initiatives,  lightness,  and  enhance 
nv  is  to  our  Special  Operations  Forces  We  need  to 


protect  the  gains  we  have  made  in  force  structure  be¬ 
cause  combat  units  equate  to  combat  power 

Modernization  of  equipment  is  continuing  as  we  try 
to  upgrade  our  conventional  capabilities  However,  be¬ 
cause  we  started  our  modernization  three  to  four  years 
after  the  other  services,  we  have  only  been  able  to  fully 
modernize  about  one-third  of  our  units  We  need  your 
support  so  Ohm  w*>  can  complete  Use  overall  program 

Third  we  ha«e  improved  “nwntness,''  the  ability  to 
work  more  closely  with  our  taster  services  (I  mentioned 
the  importance  of  our  combined  or  a&ed  commitments 
rather  1  General  Gabriel,  the  former  Aa  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  l  undertook  a  rotes  and  missions  study  that 
has  improved  our  battlefield  procedures  end  led  to  sig¬ 
nificant  cost  savings  l  our  of  these  initiatives  alone  haw 
led  to  cost  avoidance  of  over  one  Wfcon  dokats  General 
Welch,  the  current  Air  Force  Chief,  has  fully  support¬ 
ed  and  expanded  our  joint  effort 

We  re  also  cooperating  with  the  Navy  to  enhance  our 
sealift  and  logistics  over -the  shore  capabilities  and  with 
our  aikes  to  improve  combined  operations  Our  doc 
tnne.  An  Land  Battle,  captures  the  joint  and  combined 
nature  of  modern  warfare  and  emphasizes  the  opera 
bond  art.  the  nruktary  activity  between  tactics  and  strafe 
gy  We  have  seen  increased  interest  m  mittary  history, 
staff  rides,  and  professional  reading  that  helps  prepare 
our  Waders  for  war 

Jomtness.  unfortunately,  is  a  fragile  relationship 
Historic  ally  in  times  of  fiscal  austerity.  >o*»i  ventures 
have  suffered  as  each  service  protects  its  own  high  pu¬ 
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only  programs  We  in  the  Army  have  an  obligation  to 
jomtness.  Furthermore,  we  inherently  depend  on  our 
sister  services  so  that  we  can  do  our  job  Joint  weapon 
systems  and  munitions  wfl  help  us  realize  the  full  poten¬ 
tial  of  Air  Land  Battle  As  a  result,  we  must  be  honest 
as  we  balance  the  priorities  and  provide  resources  for 
our  joint  commitments. 

The  final  element  of  the  vision  that  I  want  to  discuss 
is  the  stewardship  of  technology,  acquisition,  materiel, 
and  people  Productivity-enhancing  technology,  such 
as  the  Palletized  Loading  System  and  Mobile  Subscriber 
Equipment,  can  save  precious  manpower  and  substan¬ 
tially  improve  combat  operations,  especially  in  the  area 
of  combat  support  and  service  support  The  LHX 
helicopter,  a  combat  multiplier  with  great  potential,  ts 
an  example  of  ~teap  ahead  technology.-  technology  thai 
captures  the  Ivtnefits  of  the  dis&nt  future 

Increased  contracting  competition  and  multi-year 
procui  rments  are  driving  down  the  prices  of  new  hard¬ 
ware  and  spare  parts  while  enhancing  product  quality 
For  example,  by  competing  the  contract  for  the  canister 
of  the  Mark  V  protective  mask,  we  reduced  the  unit 
pnce  by  fifty-one  percent  and  realized  a  total  savings 
of  almost  three  and  one-haH  million  dollars  Three  years 
ago  we  competed  forty-two  percent  of  the  dollar  value 
of  our  procurements  Now  ‘4  is  over  fifty  -three  percent, 
and  it  ts  going  to  be  fifty-sot  cents  on  each  dollar  by  the 
end  of  tlus  year  When  we  look  at  contracts,  the  Army 
<s  now  awarding  eighty-foot  percent  of  all  contracts 
competitively,  tfus  compares  to  fifty  seven  percent  in 
1984 

Improved  safety  practices,  both  ground  and  a » .  have 
saved  lives  and  materiel  Last  year,  for  example,  was 
the  tafeu  year  in  Army  eviction’s  history  These  prac 
bees  are  important  in  war  as  well  as  peace  Above  ail 
else,  the  stewarddup  of  people  t  the  cubed  dimension, 
and  we  have  taken  unprecedented  steps  to  strengthen 
the  professional  development  of  officers,  warrant 
officers  NCOs.  and  ctvtiam  Mure  effort  will  be  re 
qurred  tr»  the  future  as  we  focus  on  the  ctvdt&n 
component 

Stewardship  is  a  fuB-ttme  rob  We  must  protect  the 
gains  that  wv  have  made  in  safety  and  competitive  con 
tr acting  We  must  preserve  our  scarce  resources  and 


reap  the  benefits  that  technology  offers  As  die  future 
senior  leaders  of  the  Armed  Forces,  you  students  owe 
your  civilian  retests  and  ai  Americans  your  comnrutment 
to  stewardship  They  represent  the  Americans  every¬ 
where  who  loan  us  their  sons  and  daughter  and  who 
provide  the  resource*  through  thee  taxes  that  we  then 
must  convert  to  combat  power  We.  therefore,  have  a 
great  responsibility  to  provide  the  leadership  that  main¬ 
tains  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  capttakzes  on  the 
resources  entrusted  to  us— human  as  weS  as  materiel. 

I  would  Ike  to  close  by  te&ng  you  that  we  have  a 
good  Army— the  best  thai  I  have  seen  during  my 
service— and  a  is  getting  better.  The  difference  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  quality  soldiers  and  quality 
leadership  A  sergeant  in  Germany  summed  up  what 
we  are  trying  to  achieve: 

The  three  yean  I  have  spent  in  the  Army 
have  been  very  luUfcng.  growing  years  )  have 
learned  10b  dub.  traveled,  had  memorable 
expnenccs.  and  made  many  blench  These 
experience*  and  famdshpe  have  enriched  my 
lie 

1  fed  vary  proud  to  have  served  at  a 
proiesuoA&l  solder  If  there  u  any  refpet  a  ti 
that  1  did  not  serve  during  a  time  of  war.  when 
our  country  truly  needed  “real  Amem# s$"  «o 
serve  and  to  lay  down  thee  Wes  so  out  country 
ought  endure 

Still  I  know  that  my  service  was  meaningful  I 
w&  leave  active  duly  knowing  that  1  performed 
“A  jab  writ  done"  In  Waving  I  say  to  my  teSow 
sokbers  Do  your  »o6  wefi  because  that  *  whet* 
honor  bee  and  what  service  meant 

Th»  soldier's  words  and  deeds  speak  volumes  about 
tha  human  spirt  and  hH  willingness  to  fight  for  pence 
and  freedom  As  I  retire  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

1  am  most  proud  of  our  soldsro.  thee  spirt ,  and  their 
patriotism  Our  men  and  women  in  the  Army  wifi 
safeguard  the  blessings  of  Ifccrty  focus  and  oureftidten 
As  I  join  the  rank*  of  those  of  you  in  dv&tn  clothes. 

1  am  confident  that  our  future  u  «n  good  hands  Thank 
you  very  much 


Address  at  the 

“HONOR  EAGLE"  CEREMONY 

Fort  Campbell.  KY 
Monday.  8  June  1987 


Soldier*  of  this  great  101st  Aebotne  Division  (Air  As 
sauit).  distinguished  guests,  and  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen 

It's  great  to  return  to  Foil  CampbeB.  the  home  of 
the  "Screaming  Eagles  "  When  my  wife.  Ann.  and  I 
come  to  Foil  Campbell,  we  feel  hke  were  home  be¬ 
cause  I  enjoyed  commanding  this  great  division  more 
than  any  other  assignment  I  have  ever  had. 

1  am  moved  by  the  tribute  you  have  paid  me  by  desig¬ 
nating  me  the  reviewing  officer  for  this  "Honor  Eagle" 
ceremony  As  a  former  commander  of  this  famed  div» 
won.  I’m  always  exhikrated  by  the  sight  of  those  dsw- 
won  colors  that  wave  before  us  all  today  We  see  the 
national  colors,  tire  Army  color*,  and  the  division  colors 
earned  and  guarded  by  the  standard-bearers  of  tha, 
magnificent  taut  —  a  unit  that  ts  “proud  and  ready.” 

These  colors,  with  their  battle  streamers,  represent 
out  history,  our  customs,  and  our  traditions  They 
represent  dangerous  arvi  gaSrmt  moments  from  the  fefe 
of  sms  great  nation  and  of  tha  superb  division  But.  they 
also  represent  people  our  sokiiets  and  csiiaens 

They  represent  trie  patriots  who.  when  the  bugle 
sounded,  answered  the  e*S  and  demonstrated  a  com- 
moment  to  a  cause  m  *t  important  than  themselves 

And.  they  represent  soldier*  who  undsi  *>  days 
pas *  —  anil  who  underhand  today  the  mearung  of 
the  Army’s  Ethic  Loyalty.  Duty.  Sexless  Service.  In 
UtffHfy 

You  «>M*m  are  the  best  that  f’v«  seen  in  37  years 
as  an  officer  Uke  the  airborne  troopers  or 
who  on  6  June  1944.  landed  on  drop  row**  Nor 
nrandy.  you  wiS  fulfill  the  pledge  of  trust  and  of  patri¬ 


otism  that  you  made  when  you  took  your  oaths  of 
enlistment  I  know  that  you  are  prepared  to  lay  down 
your  kves  if  necessary  for  this,  the  greater  country  in 
the  world. 

Such  sacrifice  should  not  be  accessary  $  we  moun¬ 
tain  the  strength  of  our  nation's  defenses  With  strength 
we  wifi  keep  the  peace  arid  freedoms  tha!  we.  and  our 
friends  and  aites,  so  cherish.  Peace  depends  on  us.  tire 
Untied  States  of  America  It  depends  on  our  courage 
and  willingness  to  build  it.  to  safeguard  it.  and  to  pass 
4  on  to  the  generations  who  succeed  us. 

We've  accomplished  much  in  recent  years  Today, 
this  is  the  best  Army  I've  seen  during  my  career  But. 
we'se  only  about  one-third  finished  with  ova  moderni¬ 
zation  programs  With  the  help  of  our  nation  and  its 
ctiuenry,  wel  finish  the  job.  We  need  resolve,  we  can't 
afford  complacency  now 

i  know  tire  civ&an  patriots  here  today,  from  Hopkins - 
v&s  to  Garksvdk  —  and  other  eemmunties  around 
Fort  Campbell  —  wi£  continue  their  support  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  There  are  no  sunshine  patriots  here  When  they 
are  needed,  dwy  wi©  be  there  —  as  always  We’re 
preud  of  the  relationships  that  have  been  rvurtuted  over 
the  years  wars  our  good  civilian  friends. 

The  good  trird  h«s  blessed  t»  richly  —  our  nation, 
the  Army,  this  great  dMrion.  and  the  sunounr&tg  com¬ 
munes  We,  sir  uniform,  are  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
Army  —  a  arete  organization  —  an  orgaa&ation  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  security  and  well-being  of  our  country  I'm 
confide®  that,  d  we  ate  calk'd.  we  wsS  fie  ready  to  go 

!  salute  you  tsv&am  mends  who  provide  us  ywa  sup¬ 
port  and  you  magnificent  sold***  who  keep  the  peace 
by  preparing  far  war,  I  thank  you  for  your  solute 


Address  at 

101st  AIRBORNE  DIVISION  (AIR  ASSAULT)  DaNNER 

Fort  Campbell.  KY 
8  June  1967 


Soldiers  of  tne  great  lGlst  Aabome  Division  (Air  As 
saufe).  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentefcnen. 

My  wife,  Ann,  and  I  ate  phased  to  be  ending  our 
tour  of  Army  posts  here.  We  have  come  home.  agam. 
to  the  division  that  I  enjoyed  commanding  more  than 
any  other  assignment  I  ever  had.  You  wd  understand 
if  I  say  dial  my  emotions  ran  deep  tonight 

The  101st  Asbome  Division  is  an  illustrious  unit.  It 
has  always  exemphad  rruktary  profestionafesm  since  its 
activation  in  August  1942.  From  Utah  Beach  at  Nor¬ 
mandy  to  die  Market-Garden  operation  in  Holland  to 
Vietnam,  Screaming  Eagfes  have  served  our  great  Na¬ 
tion  with  distinction.  Few  Army  Divisions  (save  a  richer 
heritage  than  that  of  the  101st. 

I  also  want  to  take  dus  onoortunity  to  thank  the  two 
Qvifean  Aides  to  the  A  tty  for  dus  area,  my 
friends.  Mr.  Riggs  Hayccs  and  kb.  E  G.  Adams,  for 
the  superb  support  *  y  have  given  me  in  helping  us 
te8  the  Army  stop  ,  Moreover,  I  know  that  the  civilians 
from  around  Fort  Campbell  wil  continue  to  sustain  our 
efforts  We  know  drat  we  can  count  on  you. 

Being  asked  to  give  a  speech  after  dinner  reminds 
me  of  a  story: 

About  a  general,  a  captain,  and  a  first  sergeant 
rbo  wane  a>  captured  w  a  battle  years  ago  They 
were  santtnead  to  ba  executed  and  each  was  grant¬ 
ed  one  foal  request: 

The  captain  said  he  wanted  a  auk  and  a  vodka 
maitau 

gaoeral  said  ha  wanted  to  make  a  long 

match 

And.  altar  tome  thought,  the  test  sergeant  sad. 
Tdtae  ro  fee  executed  before  the  genera)  makes  ha 
rpeedt  ' 

Wei.  don't  wwy  I  promts*  lo  keep  *  short? 


TonigN  !  u-ant  *o  share  with  you  my  assessment  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  my  four  years  as  Chief 
uniformed  steward  of  the  Army.  We  have  made  great 
progress  in  recent  years:  we  have  better  people,  better 
equipment  better  training,  and  better  support  than  ever 
before.  We  have  moved  forward  because  the  Army  has 
had  a  vision  designed  to  inaeau  the  overai  readiness 
of  the  Total  Army. 

Strengthening  the  quality  of  our  soldiers,  as  wei  as 
the  ethical  and  leadership  foundation  of  our  leaders, 
and  the  quafcy  of  Me  for  our  families  have  been  the  basis 
of  this  vision. 

With  the  volunteer  force,  we  are  rectuitiiig  and  re¬ 
taining  the  best  soldiers  for  dvr  Total  Army  that  I  have 
seen  in  41  years  of  uniformed  service  Ninety-one  per¬ 
cent  of  our  recruits  are  high  school  diploma  graduates, 
and  the  rate*  of  indiscipline  are  the  lowest  in  the  Ar¬ 
my’s  hfetoiy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  made  major  progress  in 
improving  the  quality  of  Me  for  our  soldiers  and  their 
families  Family  medical  practice,  expanded  child  care, 
and  programs  to  reduce  suicides  and  to  prevent  drug, 
spouse,  and  child  abuse  are  a  few  of  the  programs  to 
strengthen  family  Me  wihin  our  service  The  payoffs  are 
enormous  because  the  better  the  soldier  and  hb  family 
fed  about  the  Army,  the  better  is  Army  readiness. 

The  Army  is  a  strategic  force  in  today’s  world  and 
is  more  relevant  to  the  times  because  we  have  balanced 
the  force  structure  and  increased  the  combat  power 
Our  heavier  forces  remain  oriented  toward  NATO, 
while  our  'tighter  forces,  such  as  the  Airborne.  A*  As¬ 
sault,  and  the  Light  infantry  Divisions,  have  increased 
the  Army’s  strategic  fiexihky  and  deployability 

We  have  also  unproved  “jointness."  the  ability  to 
work  more  closely  with  our  stster  service*,  through  the 
Joint  Force  Development  Process  and  A*  Land  doctrine 
General  Gabriel,  the  former  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  I  undertook  a  role  and  miss*ons  study  that  has  im¬ 
proved  our  hatlirftrid  procedures  and  led  to  significant 
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cost  savings  Were  also  cooperating  with  the  Navy  to 
enhance  our  seatft  and  logjsOcs  ovet -the  shore  capa 
bikies  and  with  our  aMies  to  improve  combined  oper¬ 
ations. 

Stewardship  of  technology,  acquisition,  and  maiene 
has  improved  substantially 

o  Productjvey^nhanong  technology,  such  as  the  Prjfe- 
tired  Loading  System  and  Mobile  Subscriber  Ertup 
ment.  can  saw  precious  manpower  and  substartiaSy 
improve  combat  operations,  especialy  in  the  area  of 
combat  support  and  service  support. 

o  The  LHX  helicopter,  a  combat  multiplier  with  cpeat 
potential,  is  an  example  of  leap  ahead  technology." 
technology  that  captures  the  benefits  of  the  distant 
future 

o  Irrrsrwed  cnrar*ctmg  competition  and  multi-year 
procurements  are  driving  down  the  prices  of  new  hard¬ 
ware  and  spare  parts  while  enhancing  product  quality 

o  Improved  safety  practices,  both  ground  and  ae.  have 
saved  lives  and  materiel  Last  year,  fcr  example,  was 
the  safest  year  in  Army  Aviabon  history  These  prac¬ 
tices  are  important  in  war  as  well  as  peace 

o  Above  al  else,  the  stewardship  of  people  is  the  criti¬ 
cal  dmcmton.  and  we  have  taken  unprecedented  steps 
to  strengthen  the  professional  development  of  officers, 
warrant  officers.  NCOs.  and  ovikans 

Ours  is  a  good  Army— die  best  that  I  have  seen  ui 
ail  of  my  years  of  service— and  it  a  getting  better  The 
tfifictence  has  been  and  wii  continue  to  be  quakty  sold¬ 
iers  and  quaky  leadership  W«  are  working  hard  to  nur- 
ture  a  ckmate  cf  command  m  the  Army  with  leadership 
that  cares,  teaches,  mentors,  and  allows  people  the 
''freedom  to  grow"  so  dial  they  can  mature  and  cap 
dak*  on  their  God -given  taktus. 


History  tefls  us  liberty  is  never  free  and  every  genet 
ahor>  musr  make  a  down  payment  of  service  and 
perhaps  sacrifice  for  ib  sake,  if  we.  you  and  1.  soldier 
and  civilian  alike,  enjoy  peace  today,  it  is  because  of 
our  mikaty  strength  and  because  of  those  who  served 
before  us.  H  we  want  peace  for  our  children  and  our 
childrens'  children,  we  as  a  people  must  remain  ever 
vigilant,  militarily  and  economkaly  strong,  and  led  in 
every  wall  of  fife  by  people  of  character  so  that  their 
values  can  be  emulated  and  endure. 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  letter  horn  a  platoon  ser¬ 
geant  from  the  101st: 

I  entered  the  Army  when  I  was  seventeen  I 
came  *i  w*h  a  strong  emotional  feeling  because 
my  brother  was  tufted  in  Vietnam  The  Army  has 
given  me  a  be  of  training,  education,  and 
experience  it's  shaped  and  molded  the  values  «i 
ms.  leaching  me  a  id  of  things  about  the  ms 
and  outs  of  Ut 

Thais  what  Amenta  u  afl  about,  working 
hard,  gmng  up  someduna  to  get  something  else 
If  i  wasn't  twee  or  didn't  want  to  fight  for  my 
country  who  would  do  *7 

I'm  an  mtanhy  solder,  and  I  mI  fight  rf 
necessary  Thai's  the  way  I  was  brought  up  and 
reared,  and  dial's  the  way  I  behave  today  Uriel 
the  day  1  die.  1  ww  nghi  fur  the  American  bg. 

I  am  inspired  by  the  spirit  and  patriotism  exempified 
hi  that  letter  and  hi  al  of  you  As  I  step  down  as  Chief 
of  Staff  and  put  away  due  uniform  I  have  proudly  worn 
for  41  yews.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  loyalty  to 
me  and  foe  your  dedicated  service  to  our  Army  and  to 
our  beloved  nation  t  offer  you  a  final  salute  and  leave 
the  Army  confident  that  our  future  is  hi  good  hands. 

FareweK  and  God  bless  you  al 
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Address  aft  the 

U.  S.  ARMY  TRAINING  AND  DOCTRINE  COMMAND 

Ft  Monroe.  VA 
12  June  1987 


It's  a  special  privilege  for  Ann  and  me  to  return 
again  to  Fort  Monroe  to  the  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  for  this  histone  occasion  that  brings  the 
present  and  future  Chiefs  of  Staff  together  on  this 
reviewing  stand  today 

Looking  at  these  assembled  colors  and  the  honor 
units,  representing  the  one  hundred  thousand  members 
of  die  TRADOC  Command.  !  am  reminded  that 
through  word  and  deed  you  live  up  to  your  motto  “Ex- 
ceVence  starts  here  "  The  work  that  you  do  in  doctrine, 
training,  the  design  of  organizations  and  determination 
of  equipment  requirements,  and  education  sets  the  stan 
da*ds  for  the  Army  and  translates  dxectfy  into  combat 
power 

Today  we  have  the  best  trained  Army  ever,  from  in¬ 
dividual  soldiers  to  divisions  and  corps  We've  ex¬ 
perienced  a  doctrinal  rev  olution  with  Ax  Land  Bade  that 
provides  our  units  the  common  framework,  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures  to  fight  across  the  spectrum 
of  potential  confkct  we  face  now  and  in  the  future 
We've  balanced  the  force  structure  to  make  0  more  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  tunes,  and  we've  enhanced  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  readiness  Finally,  the  ROTC  Command's  fxst 
anniversary  represents  a  milestone  in  out  commitment 
to  excetknee  m  the  Officer  Corps  Each  of  you  can  be 
proud  of  your  contnbutions  to  our  Army  an  Army  that 
is  becoming  great  through  your  leadership 

During  his  tenure  as  Commanding  Genera! 
General  Vuono  has  accomplished  many  concrete  things 
with  your  help  Of  overriding  importance  he  has  chos 
«n  to  give  fcgn&ant  emphasis  to  what  may  now  be  con 
wdered  the  two-part  nusuoo  of  TRADOC  to  prepare 
the  Army  for  war  and  to  be  the  architect  of  the  future 
for  the  Army  Ho  focus  on  the  future  -  fifteen  years  and 
beyond —has  set  sn  motion  a  process  that  wdJ  trace  a 
course  for  the  Arniy  as  0  moves  into  the  twenty-fits) 
century 

General  Vuono  has  stressed  the  importance  of  K*nt 
and  combined  operations  as  hts  major  theme  His  cm 
phasa  has  borne  fruit  tn  the  >o*nt  and  combined  aspect) 
of  AaLand  Battle  doctime  the  btlaterai  and  multuater 
al  staff  talks,  the  flag  officer  war  fighting  course  that  had 


0s  genesis  m  the  Joint  Force  Development  Process,  and 
oi  our  Paining  at  the  combat  training  centers 


Fmaly,  General  Vuono s  belief  that  the  Army's  legacy 
ts  0s  people  has  guided  his  concern  for  the  develop 
merit  of  leaders.  NCO  training  is  now  liwexi  and  hands 
on  “  In  our  schools,  and  m  our  units,  we  are  stressing 
small  epoup  instruction,  staff  rides,  and  war  fighting 
seminars  Hts  efforts,  those  of  his  predecessors,  and 
vours  have  TRADOC  potsed  to  make  far-reaching  con- 
tributtorts  in  the  future  to  ths  Army  and  the  nation.  With 
your  support.  General  Max  Thurman  wiB  build  on 
TRADOC  s  past  successes  and  ably  guide  0  toward 
achievement  of  «s  fuS  potential.  TRADOC  is  truly 
poised  for  <?eatness 

Carl  Vuono  has  the  leadership  and  vision  to  carry 
the  Army  into  the  next  decade  and  toward  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  He  has  demonstrated  these  characlensocs  here 
and  m  the  past  As  he  prepares  himself  for  the 
challenges  he  wiM  face  as  the  next  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  he  can  draw  strength  and  confidence  from  the 
quaky  soldiers  who  serve  with  us  today  A  sergeant  «n 
Germany  summed  up  the  character  of  these  wonder¬ 
ful  young  Amencans  who  ghw  each  of  us  the  inspira¬ 
tion  to  excel: 

A  platoon  sergeant  from  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
(Aar  Assault}  recently  said 

I  entered  the  Army  when  I  war  seventeen  I 
cam#  et  with  a  strong  emotional  tcefcng  because 
my  bother  war  Med  «>  Vietnam  the  Army  has 
given  me  a  lot  of  Baeung,  education,  and 
experience  to*  shaped  and  molded  the  valuer  01 
me.  teaching  me  a  lot  of  thmgt  about  the  w 
and  out*  of  lie 

That's  what  America  n  ail  about  working  hard, 
giving  up  something  to  get  something  eke  if  I 
wasn't  here  or  didn't  ware  so  fight  to*  my 
country  who  would  do  *'J  I'm  an  infantry 
soiefeet .  and  f  hghl  4  necessary  That's  the 
way  I  was  brought  up  and  reared  and  that's  the 
way  I  bekv*  today  Unn!  the  day  I  eke.  I  w*B 
fight  to*  die  American  Sag 
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This  soldier's  words  and  deeds  speak  volumes  about 
the  human  spirit  and  his  wilkngness  to  fight  for  peace 
and  freedom  As  I  step  down  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Array.  I  will  be  most  proud  of  our  soldiers,  their  spirit. 


and  their  patriotism.  The  men  and  women  of  TRADOC 
and  the  Army  wil  safeguard  the  blessings  of  bberty  for 
us  and  our  children.  I  am  confident  that  our  future  is 
in  good  hands.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Address  at  the 
RETIREMENT  REVIEW  1HO 
SERGEANT  MAJOR  OF  THE  ARMY  MORRELL 

Fort  Myer,  VA 
19  June  196? 


I  have  mixed  emobons  as  I  look  across  this  parade 
ground  at  these  magmfktent  soldiers  before  us  this 
morning  The  sight  of  soldiers  on  parade,  with  colors 
frying  in  the  breeze.  never  fails  to  move  me  and  remind 
me  of  the  great  honor  and  awesome  responsibilities  that 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  Morrell  and  l  have  had  as 
the  uniformed  stewards  of  the  Army 

Even  as  we  experience  once  again  the  thnU  that 
comes  from  being  a  soldier,  our  purpose  today  is  to  bid 
farewell  to  this  superb  noncommissioned  officer.  Glen 
Morrell,  and  his  most  remarkable  wife.  Karen  Retire- 
ment  reviews,  despite  the  element  of  sadness,  are  im¬ 
portant  ceremonies  because  they  allow  us— a  soldier's 
comrades  in  arms— to  celebrate  fits  contributions  to  the 
Array  and  the  nation 

Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  MorreS  is  a  special  soldier 
to  me  We  have  worked  together  as  a  team  for  four 
years,  and  m  that  rime  the  Sergeant  Major  has  been  a 
close  friend  and  srusted  advtser  We  have  shared  a  com¬ 
mon  vision  for  the  future  of  the  Army  and  a  concern 
for  the  wefi-betng  and  combat  readiness  of  our  soldiers 
We  haw  worked  to  improve  the  ckmate  of  command 
and  to  set  ethical  and  professional  standards  of 
excellence 

Tha  natve  von  of  West  Vogaua  has  followed  the  pm 
ople  ‘we  must  take  care  of  soklietv"  m  every  teauer 
ship  position  he  has  ever  held  m  his  almost  thirty- three 
years  of  service  He  has  been  a  standard-bearer  tn 
numerous  CONUS  assignments,  two  tours  sn  Europe 
three  tours  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  two  in 
Panama  He  showed  his  true  mettle  in  1977  when  at 
the  age  of  41 .  he  earned  recognition  as  the  tia&nguahed 
honor  graduate  ot  his  Ranger  class  A  combat  infantry 
man  a  master  parachutist  a  Ranger  and  a  member 
of  the  Sp'nc*  F-r;r:.  Cte  *?  r  «nJd*er's  soldier 

Sergeant  Major  Morrell  never  speaks  of  personal 
accompkshments  because  he  is  a  leader  who  befceves 


that  humility  U  a  virtue.  !.  however,  attribute  many 
innovative  changes  to  his  direct  involvement  and 
concern  Fust,  he  has  worked  hard  to  improve  the 
professionals™  of  the  Noncommissioned  Officer  Corps. 
He  has  set  the  standards  for  our  senior  enhsted  soldiers, 
and.  as  a  result  of  ha  efforts,  we  have  a  better  Non¬ 
commissioned  Officer  Education  System,  and  we  are 
looking  at  a  new  enfeted  evaluation  report  that  wil  alow 
us  to  evaluate  our  NCOs  based  on  attributes  that  define 
leadership  The  quality  of  our  enlisted  soldiers  and 
NCOs  wd  be  his  greatest  legacy 

Second,  he  has  insisted  that  we  lighten  the  load  on 
our  infantry  soldiers  and  that  we  give  them  the  best 
weapons  available  A  more  functional  squad  automatic 
weapon  is  an  outgrowth  of  his  tenacious  pursuit  of 
quality  equpment  Finally,  he  has  persuasively  argued 
the  case  of  the  soldiers  and  thee  iamiaes  before 
Congress  and  the  principals  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Army  staff  He  has  been 
the  soldier's  yoke  bn  the  Pentagon 

Glen  and  Karen  Morrell  are  great  people  They  are 
honest,  loyal,  and  have  a  deep  love  for  the  Army 
Throughout  thee  professional  and  personal  lives  they 
have  strived  for  excellence  and  have  demonstrated  an 
abiding  interest  In  people  The  Army  is  a  better  place 
for  their  efforts,  and  we  wiH  truss  them 

As  w*  stand  before  you  soldiers  of  the  Old  Guard. 
u«  ate  proud  of  a$  of  the  soldiers  and  NCOs  you 
represent  today  who  are  selflessly  serving  the  cause  of 
freedom  arou/id  the  world  You  are  the  finest  soldiers 
I  haw  seen  m  my  thjry-s even  years  of  commissioned 
service  You  represent  the  •ikunate  strength  of  our 
beloved  Army  We  are  proud  ol  ye.**  your  spurt,  and 
your  patriotism  With  you  tn  uniform .  C»W».  MorreU  can 
leave  active  duty  confident  that  our  future  t&  in  good 
hands 
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Glen,  good  fnend.  I  wish  you  and  Karen  the  best  of  Army.  I  salute  you  tot  your  dedicated  service, 

hick  in  the  future  and.  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Godspeed. 


Address  at  the 

RETIREMENT  AND  CHANGE  OF  STEWARDSHIP  CEREMONY 

Fort  Myet.  VA 
22  June  1987 


Secretary  and  Mrs  Marsh.  General  and  Mrs  Voono. 

^Civilian  Aides  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
distinguished  guess.  and  soldiers  of  the  Total  Army  here 
today: 

There  ts  much  symboesm  today  in  this  ceremony  and 
the  coldiers  arrayed  before  us  The  Total  Army  a 
represented  in  the  formation,  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Army  Reserve,  and  many  Army  civilians  are  in  our 
midst,  such  as  Joe  Chbbins.  we  see  the  role  of  the  NCO 
Corps  as  signified  by  die  Command  Sergeant  Major  and 
other  fme  NCOs  standing  before  us.  and.  we  see  the 
continuity  of  leadership  and  the  role  of  ctvslan  authority 
in  our  great  country  as  signified  by  the  pas&ng  of  the 
colors  from  me  to  Secretary  Marsh  to  General  Vuono 
We  are  truly  blessed 

After  41  years  in  the  Army,  the  time  has  come  to 
hang  up  my  uniform  and  retire  from  active  duty  For 
my  beloved  wife  Ann.  and  me.  this  is  a  day  of 
emotions  but  also  one  of  thankfulness  for  our  many 
blessings  Truly  oy?  cup  runneth  we# 

Seaetary  Marsh,  thank  you  for  your  generous 
remarks  today  and  particularly  for  the  vibrant  leadership 
you  haw  blessed  the  Army  with  over  the  past  six  years 
You  and  I  have  travelled  a  long  way  susce  1973  when 
we  feed  served  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
You  are  the  longest  serving  secretary' m  the  Army's 
hstocy  and,  :n  my  view,  you  ate  the  greatest  Thank 
you,  my  very  good  mend  for  you  unwavering  support 
and  the  opportunity  to  serve  at  your  side 

Thanks  also  to  J«m  Ambrose  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Aimy  Max  Thurman  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
Art  Brown  the  Director  of  the  Army  Staff  They,  and 
the  entire  Army  Staff,  haw  been  superb 

General  Vuono.  over  the  many  years  we  have  known 
each  other  you  have  had  my  full  trust  and  been  a 
source  of  seasoned  advice  The?  Atmy  is  blessed  to  haw 
a  man  of  your  character  breadth  of  experience  and 
capacity  for  poucw  leadership  With  Pat  at  your  side. 


*  *  *  * 


the  Total  Army  Family  wiH  be  led  by  a  very  special  first 
family  !  am  proud  to  turn  over  the  Army  flag  to  a  man 
with  vision  necessary  to  ready  the  Army  for  the  next 
century 

I  am  thankful  for  the  lifelong  support  and  love  of  my 
best  friend.  my  wife.  Ann.  and  for  the  support  of  my 
children  Undsley.  now  married  to  Infantry  Captain  Bifl 
Hamer  and  mother  of  our  first  grandson.  my  oldest  sen. 
John,  now  m  law  school,  and  our  youngest  son. 
Matthew,  who  is  a  hydrology  with  the  State  of  Ancona 
Without  the*  encouragement  and  love,  my  service 
rea£y  would  not  have  beer,  possible,  particularly  after 
bemg  wounded  in  Vietnam  Thanks  also  to  friends  and 
family  who  have  come  long  durances  for  this  occasion. 

My  family's  gph  to  me  continues  to  be  their  wiftngness 
to  let  me  serve  My  wife's  gift  to  the  Army  has  been 
her  commitment  to  strengthen  the  values  and  support 
of  Army  famikes  She  has  serwd  m  her  own  right 

The  Army  has  been  good  to  me  It's  given  me  and 
the  family  room  to  grow .  to  be  all  that  we  could  fee  “ 
Three  people  have  had  great  impact  on  roe.  SFC 
Putman,  my  first  platoon  sergeant  who  taught  roe 
about  positive  leadership.  technical  competence,  and 
canng  for  soldiers.  Genet  a!  Harold  K  Johnson,  a 
former  Chief  of  Staff  who  *  once  worked  for.  taught  roe 
about  character,  about  “the  personal  in  personnel.'  and 
caring  for  farosltes.  and.  finally  Genera!  Creighton 
Abrams,  another  former  Chief  of  Staff,  who  taught  roe 
about  the  warrior  ethic  opennundedness.  and 
innovation  i  am  thankful  for  they  influence  on  roe 

We  as  people  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  We  havv 
peace  ,  opportunity  ami  tiv  freedoms  iasd  out  m  our 
CwvsMuflon  We  are  blessed  with  today's  Army  that 
contributes  sagndteantfy  to  de terrene#  and  protects 
American  tnierevo  around  the  world 

The  Army  n  a  strategic  force  and  its  capafcdry  has 
been  strengthened  greatly  to  resent  wars  We  haw  the 
Uni  people  ever,  better  egutproent .  superb  training.  and 
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lari»»@r  support  capacities  than  ever  before  Although 
we  are  a  small  Amy  g$ven  the  extent  ol  assigned 
missions,  we  are  a  good  Anny.  probably  the  best  Army 
in  the  world.  and  we  are  moving  toward  greatness 

CM  course,  the  difference  between  a  good  Army  and 
a  ipeat  one  is  simply  the  quality  ol  people  and  the 
quality  of  leadership  I  have  tried  to  nurture  a  climate 
of  command  with  leadership  that  cares,  mentors,  and 
alows  our  soldiers,  as  wel  as  their  families,  the  freedom 
to  <pow-  so  that  they  can  capitafcie  on  then  God-given 
talents. 

We  are  developing  "standard  bearers  '  who  can  reach 
out  to  soldiers,  civilians,  and  family  members,  touch 
their  souk  and  rum  them  on  so  that  they  can  "be  ail 
they  can  be  “  Standard  bearers  are  like  soldiers  of  an 
earfeer  era  who  canted  unit  standards  in  battle  for  aS 
to  guide  on  Today,  they  are  the  leaders  of  character 
for  al  seasons  who  provide  rote  models  of  personal  and 
professional  standards  of  excellence 

Our  challenge  has  been  to  provide  ethical,  cartng 
leadership  that  sparks  the  Army's  greatest  strength- 
its  people  and  thetr  spurt 

Finally,  let  me  leave  you  with  two  messages  One  is 
a  message  to  al  «n  the  Army  who  wii  face  the  challenges 
and  dangers  of  the  future  The  other  message  tstcaU 
those  tn  our  country  who  ultimately  support  us 

As  a  young  man.  I  memorized  the  sentry's  order  to 
"take  charge"  of  this  post  and  ail  government  property 
m  sew  "  My  message  to  the  Total  Army  t* 

•  H  you  fake  the  progress  that  has  occurred  and  what 
you  see  throughout  the  Army  today,  then  "take  charge’ 
of  th«  progress  and  apply  a  responsibly  to  the 
betterment  of  the  Arniy  for  the  future 

•  El  soldiers  and  leaders  fake  the  modem  equipment 
and  fadttses  in  thee  Hands  today,  then  msisi  that  our 
sokltets  care  for  d  as  d  they  owned  it  That's  what 
stewardship  means 

•  S  our  leaders  fake  our  doctnse  for  combat,  then  they 
mutt  assure  that  our  training,  our  readme**,  our  tactics 


and  our  operational  art  breathe  reality  into  it. 

•  If  our  soldiers  and  our  leaders  feel  encouraged  by 
the  mentonng  climate  of  command,  emphasis  on 
values,  and  the  ethical  and  caring  leadership  in  the 
Army,  then  they  must  see  to  it  that  this  climate  lives 
on  to  touch  future  young  men  and  women  entrusted 
to  our  care. 

•  H  you  fake  the  fact  that  successful  Army  safety 
programs  are  saving  lives,  limbs,  and  equipment,  then 
you  must  continue  to  develop  a  "sixth  sense”  of  safety 
in  our  soldiers 

•  H  soldiers  and  fam&esfake  our  family  programs,  you 
must  insist  they  be  continued:  you  must  make  them 
work  to  the  benefit  of  the  Anny.  and  you  must  volunteer 
to  help  when  needed 

•  A'kI  if  soldiers  and  officers  like  the  quality  of  our 
NCO  Corps,  then  you  must  con&nue  to  gne  NCOs  the 
authority,  responsibility  and  schooling  to  lead 

My  second  message  k  for  aU  American*  and  the 
Congress  who  support  everyone  tn  uniform  and  their 
famies  The  Army  today  has  completed  only  one- third 
of  its  equipment  modernization  Moreover,  the 
programs  which  support  our  soldiers  and  their  families 
are  fragile  These  programs  must  be  sustained  As  a 
people,  we  must  resist  the  perennial  wren  call  which 
urges  doing  less  for  defense  today  because  we  did 
enough  yesterday,  and  we  can  take  peace  for  granted 
tomorrow 

Unfortunately  dv>  lessons  of  history  tec  us  otherwise 
The  pace  of  technology  and  the  broad  spectrum  of 
threats  facing  our  interests  around  the  world  requite 
keeping  up  our  defenses  and  keeping  m  undorm 
dedicated,  patriotic,  strong  men  and  women 

The  soldiers  standing  before  use  ate  perfect 
examples  They  are  the  finest  that  Amenta  has  to 
offer  When  the  bogie  sounds,  they  wiH  answer  the  cal), 
they  will  safeguard  faherty.  and  they  wrzJ  keep  us  and 
our  thikken  free  As  I  retire  as  Chief  of  Stall.  U  S 
Army  I  am  most  proud  of  our  soldiers,  the#  spa*,  and 
therr  patriotism  1  salute  you 


*  •  •  • 


EPILOGUE 


General  Wickham's  four- year  tenure  as  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  ended  on  22  June  1967  when  he  passed  the 
Army  colors  to  his  successor.  General  Cad  E.  Vuono. 
at  tf»e  “Change  of  Stewardship*  ceremony  at  Fort  Myer. 
Virgirua  Every  Chief  builds  on  the  progress  achieved 
by  his  predecessors  and  passes  on  new  challenges  to 
his  successors  General  Wickham's  legacy  can  best  be 
evaluated,  at  this  point  in  tune  in  terms  of  the  vision 
that  he  espoused  for  today's  Army  and  that  of 
tomorrow 

Strengthening  the  quality  of  our  soldiers,  the  ethical 
rind  professional  foundation  of  cur  leaders,  and  the 
quaky  of  life  for  our  soldiers  and  families  has  been  the 
basis  of  this  vision  The  Total  Army  ts  mere  relevant 
to  the  times,  the  1960s  and  beyond,  because  we  have 
balanced  our  force  structure  and  increased  cur  caps 
bttey  to  respond  so  worldwide  threats  Wehiveakosn- 
hanced  “joeunes*."  die  ahky  »o  work  more  closely  with 
our  sister  services  m  order  to  accomplish  our  complex 
missions  particularly  as  a  result  of  (he  Jo<ni  Force  D< 
veiopmerv  Process  and  Airland  Baitie  dcctarv  Finally, 
we  have  improved  the  stewardship  of  technology,  ac- 
quisaion.  materiel,  and  people  m  the  Army 

Ha  concern  for  sold***  ted  General  Wickham  to  em- 
phasite  safety  and  caring  leadership  that  involves  men 
taring  and  die  sharing  of  experience  He  stressed  that 
we  must  have  commanders  who  mentor  because,  m 
his  view  ,  our  most  important  legac  y  «n  peacetime  ts 
building  mace  told  capabdtees  m  our  subordinate 
leaders 

As  General  Wickham  neared  the  end  of  his  term,  he 
articulated  several  challenges  that  (ace  the  Army  of  the 
future 

Fmt  the  Army's  share  of  the  defense  budget— 
twenty-free  to  twenty-si*  percent  over  the  Iasi  decade  - 


does  not  adequaxly  reflect  the  requirement*  of  national 
secunty  nor  the  Army's  contntoufaons  as  a  strategic  force 
We  must  contirm?  out  efforts  to  articulate  forcefully  the 
Army's  needs  to  Congress  and  the  American  public 
Despite  increasingly  constrained  resources,  the  Army 
must  always  be  ready  for  war— so  as  to  deter  it.  Readi¬ 
ness  is  our  number  one  task 

Second,  we  must  complete  the  Army’s  modernira- 
bon  progam  because  only  one-third  of  the  heavy  force 
requirements,  our  first  priority,  have  been  met  While 
Congressional  budget  and  Executive  Branch  program 
reductions  in  the  latter  part  of  his  tour  as  Chief  of  Staff 
have  slowed  our  progress,  reasonable  quantities  of 
modem  equipment  are  vfci  Sowing  into  die  force  to 
meet  the  threat  if  we  wish  to  reduce  nuclear  u-capons 
white  maintaining  a  credible  deterrent,  we  must  enhance 
our  conventional  defenses  and  those  of  our  alies 

Finally,  we  must  continue  to  strengthen  the  Army  s 
human  dimension  Given  die  realty  of  a  shrinking  man¬ 
power  pool,  we  must  continue  to  recruit  and  retain 
quaky  soldiers  for  the  Active  Army.  National  Guard, 
and  Army  Reserve  t  the  Amencan  people  wish  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  draft,  they  must  support  the 
enfexment  and  retention  incentive*  such  as  the  G  I  BJ 
the  Army  Cofage  Fund,  bonuses,  and  reasonable  pay 
Programs  to  recruit  and  retain  quaky  soldiers  and  to 
provide  a  healthy  quaky  of  hie  for  them  and  thee 
fannies  are  working  wek.  but  they  are  fragile  and  wdl 
need  cortbnoed  support 

As  he  stepped  down  as  Chief  of  Staff.  D  S  Army. 
General  Wickham  said  that  he  was  wmo*t  proud  of  our 
soldim.  their  spelt,  and  thee  patriotism  Our  men  and 
wonven  ei  the  Army  wil  safeguard  the  blessings  of  kberty 
for  us  and  our  children  I'm  confrderu  our  future  ts  «i 
good  hands  " 


APPENDIX  A 


Chronological  Listing  of  General  WIcUum’i  Speaking 
Engagements  end  PihHrations 


Chronological  Listing  of  Spooking  Engagements  and  Written  Works 

DATE  EVENT 

23  Jun  S3  Remarks  at  Swearmg-in  Ceremony.  Washington.  DC 

30  Jun  S3  Remarks  to  Pre- Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

1  Jul  83  Remarks  at  Sweamg-bt  Ceremony  (or  Sergeant  Mayor  o 1  the  Army  G  E  Monel.  Wthgo*.  DC 

I  Jul  S3  Remarks  dtaing  visa  of  GEN  Dr  F  M  Von  Senger.  Federal  Repubtc  of  Germany.  Washmgton  DC 
7  Jul  83  Interview  with  Army  Times 

7  Jul  S3  interview  weh  SoUm 

1 1  Jul  S3  Address  tt  Sergeants  Mayor  Academy.  Ft  Bfas.  TX 

13  Jul  83  Article  n  NATOs  Sixteen  Nations.  'fUriorang  and  Strengthenmg  the  Conventional  Defense- 

14  Jul  83  Remarks  dunng  vrss  of  LTG  Johannes  G  Roos.  Chief  of  Staff.  Netherlands.  Washington.  DC 
23  Jul  83  Remarks  at  41st  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Transportation  Corps.  Ft  Beivoer.  VA 

27  Jul  83  Remarks  to  Pre-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 
29  Jul  83  Remarks  at  Strategic  Snakes  btsetute  Dinner.  Army  War  Coiege  Carfcde  PA 
9  Aug  S3  Address  to  Army  War  Coiege.  Caririe.  PA 
14  Aug  83  iw;~srks  at  National  Training  Center.  Ft  trww  CA 

18  Aug  83  Remarks  to  Army  Leadership  Semrnar.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 
22  Aug  83  Address  at  Armed  Forces  Staff  Coiege.  Norfcdk.  VA 

24  Aug  83  Remarks  dunng  vts*  of  GEN  Artta.  Chad  -  ^'5.  TKC-.rJ  A~y.  V.’^hmgton.  DC 
13  Sep  83  Address  at  Mid- America  Commetee  Luncheon.  Chicago.  IL 

13  Sep  83  Remarks  to  Pre-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth  KS 

19  Sep  83  Address  at  National  Guard  Brigadier  Generals  Conference.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

21  Sep  83  Address  at  National  Defense  Untversfy.  Ft  McNar.  Washington  DC 

22  Sep  83  Remarks  dunng  vts*  of  General  Se  John  Staroer.  Chief  General  Staff. 

Brash  Army.  Washington.  DC 

29  Sep  83  Remarks  at  ceremony  honoring  Outstanding  Dni  Sergeant  of  the  Year. 

The  Pentagon.  Washmgton.  DC 

30  Sep  83  Address  at  Defense  Orientation  Conference  Association  Annual  Meeting.  Washmgton.  DC 
Oct  83  Army  1983  84  Green  Book.  ~Coranu*y  and  Change  Tempering  Army  of  "80s- 

1  Oct  83  Leaders.  "The  Army  Commned  to  Excefcnce" 

2-8  Oct  83  Remarks  dumg  XV  Conference  of  American  Arr.wes  Caracas.  Venezuela 

II  Oct  83  Address  at  Command  Sergeants  Mayor  Conference.  The  Pentagon.  Washington  DC 

12  Oct  83  Address  at  truer  American  Defense  Board.  Ft  McNa*T  Washmgton.  DC 

13  Oct  83  Remarks  dunng  vts*  of  LTG  Pfatp  Bennett.  Chief  General  Staff.  Austrafcan  Army.  Washmgton.  DC 

15  Oct  83  Address  at  Reserve  Officers  Association  Leadership  Conference.  Washington.  DC 

17  Oct  83  Address  at  Association  of  the  US  Army  Luncheon  for  the  Sergeants  Mayor.  Washmgton.  DC 

18  Oct  83  Address  at  Association  of  Ureaed  States  Army  Annual  Meeting  Washmgton.  DC 

19  Oct  83  Remarks  at  Army  Commanders  Conference.  Washmgton.  DC 

26  Oct  83  Address  at  A*  War  College.  Maxwefl  AFB.  AL 

27  Oct  83  Remarks  at  General  Officer  Flag  Officer  Caps* one  Course.  Maxwel  AFB.  AL 

28  Oct  83  Welcome  Home  Remarks  to  Rangers  of  the  la  &  2nd  Batiakons.  75th  Infantry.  Ft  Srewart.  GA.  upon 

the*  return  from  Grenada 

31  Oct  83  Addrevi  at  Army  National  Guard  Management  Conference.  Charleston  WV 
7  Nov  83  Address  a4  PufcAc  Affars  Officers  Worldwide  Conference.  Leesburg.  VA 

9  Nov  83  Remarks  0  mng  va*  of  MG  GcoSermo  Bono  Commander  of  Arrr.y.  Columbia  Wasfvngion  DC 

9  Nov  83  Statement  ic  U  S  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  “Roie  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  . 

Washmgton.  DC 

10  Nov  83  Remarks  at  Marine  Corps  Bethday  Ceremony.  Washington  DC 

10  Nov  83  Statement  before  the  Select  Commerce  on  ChJdren  Youth  and  FamAes  U  S  House  of 
Representatives  “The  Army  FamJy  T  Washmgton  DC 
13  Nov  83  Address  at  Annual  Service  in  honor  of  US  Army  Washington  Cathedral  Washmgton  DC 
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14  Ntt*  S3 

14  Nos  $3 

15  Nov  S3 
17  Nos-  33 

29  Nov  83 

30  Nov  83 
1  Dec  S3 
3  Dec  S3 

12  Dae  83 

13  Dee  S3 
13  Dec  S3 
15  Dec  S3 
13  Dae  S3 
21  im  $4 
23  3$»  84 
3s>  Jar*  84 

31  <?art  S4 

1  Feb** 

2F«t.n4 

3  Feb  84 
6  Feb  i>4 
7F*fcS4 

9F*fc« 

13  Feb  S4 

13  Feb  Si 

14  Feb  Si 
13  fe*  84 

15  feb  S4 
19  F*h  84 
21  Feb  84 

2  ?  Feb  S4 
29  Feb  84 

2  Mur  84 

3  Mar  84 

3  War  84 
SH*  «4 

HNkit 

IS  Mar  Si 
15  Me*  Si 
19  Mar  >54 

3t?  M»  94 

ad  Mw  m 

10  Sp*  Si 
12  Ap*  84 

12  Apt  Si 

13  Ape  84 
lb  *$»  84 
17  Apr  84 


Address  Sa  C&V*n  8«§oek  Fc-rum.  Ner*  Yrefe  Gey.  NY 

Remarks  jo  COLs  and  GS13s.  The  Pentagon.  W’mhing&in,  DC 

Address  «  the  Am esew*  tosKuaaos  Gass.  OS  MStaey  Aeastoswy.  West  Posni.  NY 

Address  a  fire  Army  Officers'  Wsve*  of  Great*?  Wat Mtogten  Are*  biaeheon.  Washington.  DC 

Address  af  0  S  Traenasng  and  Dortrere  Command  C<tmms&3&$  Conference.  F?  Monroe.  VA 

Remark*  a  Secretary  of  the  Array  Awards  Cetemesy,  the  Pessag&o,  Wasffeigtoft.  CXI 

Adsfeess  at  Wotiduicte  Personnel  Conference.  Atksgtem.  VA 

Address-  a  Inspectors  General  Birthday  8*£  Ft  Befvxw.  VA 

Address  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Nev,  York  Giy.  NY 

Remarks  to  Army  Ladies  of  Aiksgtcn.  Quarters  1.  Ft  Myra.  VA 

Remarks  at  3d  Annual  Leadership  Conference.  Ft  Laaveouceih,  KS 

Address  «  Armor  VIU  Christmas  Bai.  Denver.  CO 

ffeiustk*  to  P&'-Osrnnatxg  Course.  Ft  Leevenvstxk,  KS 

RsZ(&$&  3  iM  Aitny  Band  Anniversary  Concert.  Constitubon  Hid.  Washington.  DC 
A*&v_r.  m  Werkl  Aiiastt  Council  Luncheon.  Washington .  DC 

Remarks  during  usd  to  LTG  Charles  H  Befefe.  Cnmmmdw.  Force  Moke  Comnsand.  Cwtki 
Array,  Washington.  DC 

Remarks  at  Dnner  k»  LTG  OR*  Egyptian  Oarf  of  Scad.  Quarters  1.  Ft  Myer.  VA 
Remarks  to  Massachusetts  insS&ae  si  TecfcncoOgy  Aired  P  Sloan  FeSows.  The  (Vntura 
Washington.  DC 

OpMs«g  Sucement  brixe  ths  Armed  Service*  Comatose*.  U  S.  Sente*.  'The  feature  of  tha  US 
Army  Fiscal  year  1985  “  Washington.  D  C 

Remarks  Sec-weiter  a  Conference  <e  State  Adpi tmt  Genmit.  Wachnyton  DC 
Adskfen*  at  Dinner  tor  FVeudenbal  Csaarooro  for  Yocng  Ajeeneara,  Washngket.  DC 
Oprremg  Srawmetn  before  the  Armed  Service*  Commi****.  U  S  House  of  Representaove*.  "The 
Posture  of  the  U  S  Army,  Fiscal  Year  l%&.~  Wathrag son.  DC 

Opener  Statement  before  StabesssnsgS**  qo.  U  S  Sessass  Approyrwboo*  Ccusnsttee.  “Facae 

Year  1^5  Busies  Overview  “  WaadiAsgt on.  DC 

Remarks  to  Array  Awfeor*  Agency.  The  Fenygon  W«tsfi$oa,  DC 

Renurk;.  «t  Armed  Forces  Swfl  Co3*gr  Norfolk.  VA 

Remarks  dunng  v«cf  oi  9G  Butko.  Chef  General  SsaS  Honduran  Armed  F'orees.  Washmgpon.  DC 

Remarks  at  Aviason  Genera!  Order  Srgaetg  Cereowny.  The  Pentagon  W'a»hagton.  DC 

Address  *r  bietmatsonal  Adsttory  Assocweon  Semaur,  WauVngion,  DC 

Address  to  Vtuar  Airaf  Resesve  Comasandm  Amooabcti  Meeting  Wasnegk  n  OC 

Address  at  Reserve  Gfexew  Assuciakon  Mid  W'mstr  Cdektefe*  Luntheon  Wmhmgeon  DC 

Address  w  Natwrel  Security  m$  Foreign  Rewesan*  Ccmmaawew  <4  American  Legon  Wmhm^on.  DC 

bi\CK;a8on  and  SeriedctBn  tot  Senator  Tower  *  Dekog-ln,  The  Pval^x:.  Wfehin^an.  DC 

Message  tor  Amty  Echoes 

AdAret*  «  Corps  Btnfcday  8*3,  WatNwgton.  OC 

Remarks  -to  A a  Fo^.t  Bngader  Gsnarab.  The  Penragen,  Wndsesgtcm  DC 

Oparins  Statement  before  Subcomrasctee  on  Defense.  U  S  House  of  Raprerenunva*  Apycopruaoo* 
Ccanmattet:  'Diadgtt  <Xvnvs*w“  Washmgreo  DC 

.AMrew  w  Suategy-  and  Artm  Control  Semesar.  Harvard.  U&eeraiy.  Caoshndge.  MA 

Address  at  Naval  War  Co8egr  Nevport.  Rl 

Address  st  Stouten  LWran  Ciufc  Bosun.  MA 

Message  tor  Cotijraarei  6,  General  Staff  Ccae>t  Clav*  of  1984 

Address  at  A£a.ita  W*a  Pcwm  Founder*  Day.  Atjanta.  GA 

Addre**  at  AtUnra  Ks*ans»  Club  Atl«vta  GA 

Rjmatk*  ftosirvg  s«e  of  GIN  Rutfeu  Chef  of  Staff.  todo*v*»em  Army  Wa^revgioft  DC 

Actor***  *»  George  C  Martha?  Reserve  Otocar  Traeiesg  Corps  Awards  Dma*  Veg*sa  Mau.y 

Insfituaf.  Le-ungten  VA 

Adaref*  at  iuogo  Accnxate  Genera!  Scto^si  ChariottessiSr,  VA 

Remark*  *»>  Army  f  ,*2kh  of  Arkcgtan  Quarter*  l  Ft  Mvrt  VA 

Rsmarto  at  Grenada  Bafde  Streamer  Ceremony.  The  Pentagon  Wmfea^wi.  DC 

Addresa  to  Few  and-  Seccevi  Oasrev  US  Maicary  Academy.  West  Foat.  NV 


*  *  *  * 


17  Apr  84 
19  Apr  $4 

19  Apr  84 

20  Apr  84 

23  Apr  84 

25  Apr  84 
27  .Apr  84 

10  May  84 

11  May  84 
14  May  84 

14  May  84 

16  May  84 

17  May  84 

17  May  84 

21  May  84 

22  May  84 

24  May  84 

24  May  84 
27  May  84 
31  May  84 

8  fan  84 

8  Jun  84 
13  Jun  84 
34  Jun  84 

15  Jun  84 

18  Jun  84 

19  Jun  84 
22  J  un  84 
'5  fan  84 

25  Jun  84 
2a  Jun  84 

fa  84 
7  fa  St 
11  fa]  84 

32  fa  84 
.  13  Joi  84 

17  fa  84 
38  fa  83 
19  fa]  84 

33  fa  84 
Aug  84 

9  Afa  84 
9  Ajg  84 
13  Aug  84 
15  Afa  84 
5'  Afa  84 
3®  Aug  84 
22  A  fa  85 
27  Afa  84 
24  Afa  84 


Remarks  at  Association  of  US  Army  Symposium.  Army  War  College.  Carlisle.  PA 
Remarks  a!  Sergeants  Maw  Academy.  Ft  Biss.  TX 
Address  at  Engir.-ecnng  Society  of  Dettori  President's  Fcrum.  Detioa.  MI 
Address  to  Ft  Hsachuaca.  A 2.  Ass-xianon  of  US  Army 

Address  at  Conner;  to e  Northeast  Avia.  Center  for  Strategic  and  international  Studies. 

Washington.  DC 

Remarks  to  General  .irvd  Rag  Officer  Ptolesv.'ona!  Mikity  Education  Program. 

The  Pentagon  Washington.  DC 

Address  at  Office  oi  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  Spring  Formal, 

Washtn  Jon  DC 

Address  at  Reserve  Grocers  Assoc *60-1  "  Operation  Catalyst"  Luncheon.  Washington.  DC 
Address  as  Army  War  College  Alumni  Association  Luncheon.  Ft  McNair.  Washington.  DC 
Remarks  to  Pre  Command  Course  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

Remarks  ai  D  Day  Ceremony  Honoring  GESs  Taylor  and  Colins  The  Pentagon  Washington.  DC 
Address  at  Hornet  Ferguson  Conference.  George  Washington  University.  Washington.  DC 
Address  at  National  Security  Industrial  Association.  Washington.  DC 
Address  at  American  Hekopter  Socety  Honors  Night  Banquet.  Arlington  VA 
Remarks  during  visa  of  GEN  Chung  Ho  Yong.  Chief  of  Staff.  RepuDhc  of  Korea.  Army. 

Washington  DC 

Remarks  at  Major  Command.  C  'mnumd  Sergeants  Ma,or  Contetence.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

Remarks  at  Gere- 2  Officers  Professional  Development  Conference.  Washington  DC 

Remark,  at  Eve.  inv  Seminar  :n  National  and  international  Attars.  Carlisle.  PA 

Address  «  10  Ht  Aabome  Division  Association  Memorial  Day  Semces.  Ft  Campbell.  KY 

Address  foe  Memorial  Day  1984 

Address  to  Association  of  US  Army  Chapter  Clarksville  KY 

Remarks  at  101st  Aa  borne  Division  Review.  Ft  Campbell.  KY 

Address  at  Bottom  Line  ill  Conference  Ft  McNair  Washington.  DC 

Remarks  to  COLs  and  GS  15s  The  Pentagon  Washington  DC 

Address  at  Clarksville  TN  Bicentennial  Homecoming  Festival  Clarksville.  Tv 

Remarks  at  Li  S  Forces  Command  Change  of  Command  Ceremony  Ft  McPherson.  GA 

Address  a:  Aimed  Forces  ComrrunifaMMts  end  Electronic,  Association  Luncheon.  Washington.  DC 

Addtess  at  Water  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  Graduation.  Washington.  DC 

Rets -arks  to  Pre  Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth  KS 

Address  at  Civilian  Aides  Cordetence  Washington  DC 

Remarks  dating  vtvs  oi  GEN  Swvesra  Owd  of  Staff  Bsafaan  At  my .  Washasgton.  DC 

The  Anq  ffivl  even  The  Froiessiurvai  Seeder  &  History 

Openmg  Rematks  at  Cups  Co-mnsatsders  Confers1  i.  Washington.  DC 

Remark;  at  LeadessJvp  Breakfast  Ft  yens  WA 

Remjfas  at  Leadewdip  1.  unchecm  Ft  Bond  T  X 

Remark,  a  5  eadershp  Limc8ec«i  Ft  Sill  OK 

Remaiks  10  New  Action  Ofacss  The  PerAagon  Washington  DC 

Remarks  to  Advisory  Tas*  F.«e  cut  Seeders  and  Fanki.es  WasEingtcei  LKJ 

Remarks  during  visit  -f  (JEN  Vawfau  Chef  of  Staff  of  she  Indian  At  my  Wadvuigrvi  DC 

Pfarn *  Address  to  Pre  Command  Course  Ft  Leaw-nwortn  KS 

Tt«n«»nM  ni  '  twiatkv  to  focus  wv  *tv  Fame, '  «n  Sfabyon 

Lester  to  (faerai  Officers  on  "Irswirservic.  T  camuvu* ' 

1- .  rri'ew  »■»-  Alec  Drury 

Rewucas  »  K 2d  Aurhcwrie  Dn-M.-e-  Ft  Stagj  NC 

Awiereicrti  Lejion  “Shapmv  Amertfan  La  .dpemer  ik*  the  Euryae' 

A>8ess  sc  At-.-,  Cvui-uruney  Sertvce  Aiimgtc*';  VA 
Sent-amii  as  3983  Arm,  Cwssmanders  Ximv-vt  Ceeflete-'iee  W'asfwsgfan  DC 
Rethinks  «  Aw,  LeadmAtp  Semiftat  W  ashe^m  OC 
Pkoe-cf  A so  Pic  Cc.«ift«pv5  Co/rf  Ft  Lttavenwonri  KS 
efa  (  S  Nevus  is  Week  iftfturt 


u* 


•  AW* 


6  Sep  84  Remarks  at  Infantry  Officer*  Advanced  Course,  '.  t  Bennmg.  GA 

6  Sep  84  Remarks  at  Army  Operations  Center.  F,  Bennjng.  GA 

7  Sep  84  Breakfast  Address  to  Non-Com  missioned  Officers  and  Luncheon  Address  to  Battalion  and  Brigade 

Commanders.  Ft  Bert  rung.  GA 

11  Sep  84  Remarks  to  Ar  Force  A»  Staff  Train  mg  Officers.  The  P-tmagcn.  Washington  DC 

26  Sep  84  Remarks  at  Dnil  Sergeant  of  the  Year  Award  Ceremony.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

27  Sep  84  interview  with  Decision  Magazine 

28  Sep  84  Remarks  at  Reserve  Components  Brigadier  General  Conference  Washington.  DC 
Oct  84  Army  1984-85  Green  Book  “Today's  Arm,  Landpower  m  Tran saion" 

1  Oct  84  Letter  to  Genera!  Officers  on  "Traaung.  Maintaining.  Leading,  and  Caring" 

2  Oct  84  Videotape  "FateweS  to  Soldiers" 

3  Oct  84  Remarks  to  Combined  Arms  and  Service  Staff  School  and  Pre-Command  Course. 

Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

4  0«  84  Remarks  at  Gulfport  Bik>.w  Chamber  of  Commerce  Ehnner.  Gulfport.  MS 

4  Oct  84  Remarks  at  Anmston  Army  Depot.  AL 

5  Oct  84  Address  at  Aimed  Forces  Staff  College  Norfolk.  VA 

9  Oct  84  Remarks  at  Army  Commanders  Conference  Washington.  DC 

15  Oct  84  Address  at  Association  of  US  Aimy  Luncheon  for  the  Sergeants  Major.  Washington.  DC 

16  Oct  84  Address  at  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  Annual  Meeting.  Washington.  DC 

22  Oct  84  Address  at  National  Security  Industrial  Association.  Intersenve  industrial  Training  Equipment 

Conference  Luncheon  Washington,  DC 

23  Get  84  Remarks  at  Command  Sergeants  Major  Conference.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

23  Oct  84  Address  at  Army  War  College  Caritskr.  PA 

24  Oct  84  Address  ai  National  War  College  Industrial  College  of  the  Aimed  Forces.  Ft  McNae.  Washington.  DC 

25  Oct  84  Remarks  during  visit  of  GEN  I  robot.  Chief  of  Staff  French  Army.  Washington  DC 
Nov  84  American  Legion.  "Today's  Combat  Soldiers  Trained  to  Fight  &  Wtn" 

2  Nov  84  Remarks  at  Army  War  College  General  Officers  Professional  Development  Conference.  Carasle.  PA 

7  Nov  84  Remarks  at  Brigadier  Generals  Coftferer.o  Washington  DC 

8  Nov  84  Remarks  to  Command  &  General  "taff  College  Class.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

9  Nov  84  Remarks  to  COLs  and  GS  IS*  The  Pentagon  Washington  DC 

15  Nov  84  Rematk*  w  LI  S  Forces  Command  Commanders  Conference.  Ft  McPherson.  GA 

16  Nov  84  A«ny  R()A  'fmsovatioo  The  Tough  Requirement 

23  Nov  84  Remarks  at  Aimy  Family  Week  Ceremony.  The  Pentagon  Washington  DC 

26  Nov  84  Remarks  during  visa  of  GEN  Bretdkd.  Inspector  General.  Norwegian  Aimy  Washington  DC 

27  Nov  84  Remark*  at  Reserve  Officer  Tracing  Course  Advisory  Panel  Meeting.  The  Pentagon,  Wash wgtoii,  DC 

3  Dec  84  Address  at  Los  Atigeie*  CA  World  Atiasrs  Council.  Los  Angeles,  CA 
27  Dec  84  Interview  with  Bud  Andrews  Washing^-*"  Tune* 

29  Dec  84  Videotape  A  Consmement  to  Casing 

3  dan  85  Add; ess  at  Naval  War  College  Newpc  a  RJ 

15  Jan  85  NATOs  Sateen  Nation*.  "Light  Infantry  Division  n\  Defense  of  Europe" 

17  Jan  85  Remarks  duwvg  vtw  of  LTG  Thu  Takb  Chief  of  Staff  Jordaaan  Army  Wathngfon.  DC 

24  Jan  85  Rematk*  as  As  Wee  CoLeg*  Ma*w«fi  AFB  AL 

24  Jan  86  Rematk*  at  Pre  Command  Course .  Ft  Leavenworth  KS 

25  Jam  85  interview  with  Bv  Mawkiei 

2S  J+n  85  Address  to  C fucago  Council  on  Foreign  Relation*  Chicago  IL 
2S*  Jan  85  Remaik*  to  Navy  Flag  Officer*  The  Pentagon  WathngLw  DC 
38  Jan  85  Remark*  at  Award  Ceremony  for  Secretary  Marsh  The  Pentagon  Washevgton  DC 
31  Jan  85  Oowng  Prayer  a!  National  Prayer  Breakfast  W‘asb*vgjco  DC 
*  2*s  85  Remark*  at  IS  Army  Aude  Agency.  The  Pentagon  Washs*gton  DC 

5  F«S  85  Address  to  PtewSfntsai  Classroom  for  Voting  Astwhcjie*  Washington  DC 

6  Feb  85  Openng  Statement  to  me  L£s  House  Armed  betvire*  Commaaev  ‘Porfute  of  the  Army  and  Boater 

Eswnaftr*  for  Fiwal  Year  !98fe  '  tt.*h«ypo<n  DC 

7  Fab  85  Remarks  during  vis*  -of  GEN  Rue  Petruvian  Charf  oi  S uM  Washr^on.  IK' 

6  Feb  85  Rerwarks  to  New  Pentagon  Acton  Office**-  The  Pentagon  Washington  DC 


11  Feb  85 
11  Feb  85 
15  Feb  85 
17  Feb  85 

21  Feb  85 

23  Feb  85 
28  Feb  85 
28  Feb  85 

4  Mar  85 
b  Mar  85 

5  Mar  85 

6  Mm  85 

7  Mar  85 

8  Mat  85 
19  Mar  85 

25  Mar  85 

2  Apr  85 

3  Apr  85 

4  Apr  85 

4  Apr  85 
10  Apt  85 

15  Apr  85 

16  Apr  85 

16  Apr  85 

17  Apr  85 

18  Apr  85 

18  Apr  85 

19  Apr  85 

22  Apr  85 

24  Apr  85 

25  Apr  85 

26  Apr  85 

26  Apr  85 

2  May  85 

3  May  85 

7  May  85 

8  May  85 

9  May  85 
13  May  85 

15  May  85 

16  May  85 
31  May-  85 

3  Am  85 

4  Jon  85 
13  Jua  85 


Address  at  Armed  Forces  Staff  CoSege.  Norfolk.  VA 

Remarks  at  luncheon  for  Minister  Spaeth  of  Baden-Wuerttemberg.  Germany.  Washington.  DC 
Decision.  “A  Soi±sr  Who  Care*  About  FamAes" 

Address  at  Senior  Army  Reserve  Commanders  Association  Meeting.  Washington.  DC 

Whi u  Pape*  1985  Leadership  Mokes  the  Inference 

Remarks  at  Division  Commanders'  Conference.  Washwvyon.  DC 

Phone  remarks  to  Pte-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

Remarks  at  vrsn  ce  US  M&tary  Academy  FootbaS  Team.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 
Remarks  at  Reserve  Component  Brigadier  General  Conference.  Washington .  DC 
SOLDIERS.  ‘The  G  1  M' 

Opening  Statemeni  before  U  S  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  "Budget  Overview  FY  1986  " 
Washington.  DC 

Opening  Statement  Before  Sub-Committee  on  Defense.  U  S  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 

Appropriations.  -Budget  Overview  FY  1986."  Washington.  DC 

Letter  to  General  Officers  on  -Where's  Dad?— A  Videotape  About  Camg" 

Re  marks  at  Congressional  Semmar  for  Youth  Program  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 
Videotape  for  Heakh  Services  Command  Commanders  Conference 
Remarks  to  Retiree  Councl  Alexandria.  VA 

Statement  to  Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcommittee.  U  S  House  of  Representatives  Armed 
Services  Committee.  ~Mikary  Retirement  Benefits.'  Washington.  DC 
Remarks  at  Salisbury  Prayer  Breakfast.  Saksbt-n-  MD 

Address  at  Judge  Advocate  Gene.*!  School  and  Senior  Officer  Legal  Orientation  Course. 
CharkrftesviSe.  VA 

Remarks  to  Pte-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

Remarks  at  Army  National  Security  Sentinar.  the  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

Remarks  at  the  The  National  Military  Family  Association  Award  Luncheon.  BoSktg.  AFB. 

Washington.  DC 

Remarks  at  Capstone  Briefing.  The  Pentagon.  Warhmgkm.  DC 
Address  to  1st  and  2d  Classes.  US  Mntmy  Academy.  West  Po*u  NY 
Interview  wtth  Dick  Hafiotan.  New  York  Tmet 

Address  at  George  C  Marshals  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  Awards  Dinner.  Vegrua 
Mfeaty  institute.  Lexington.  VA 

Address  at  Army  Officers  Wives  Oub  of  the  Greater  Washington  Area  Luncheon.  Washington.  DC 
Address  to  Executive  Seminar  tn  National  and  International  Affairs.  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

Arington.  VA 

Sokheu  ~How  good  a  leader  are  you''" 

Phone  address  to  Pre  Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

Remarks  during  ua*  of  GEN  Stffik,  Chief  of  Staff.  Turkish  Army.  Washington.  DC 

Army'  Ac«mon.  LHX  A  Comptffing  Need" 

Remarks  at  Congressional  Semen*  lor  Youth.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 
Remarks  to  Pentagon  Action  Officers.  The  Pentagon.  Washington  DC 
Address  at  A*  Defense  Arsiery  Bal.  Ft  :<yer  VA 
Remarks  at  Dfcnnet  tor  Senator  GwNwr.  Quarters  1 .  Ft  Myer.  VA 
Address  at  Aimer  Contercnce  Ft  Knox.  KY 

Remarks  at  Dinner  of  Ft  Uvwt  Association  of  US  Army.  Ft  Omens.  MA 
Remarks  during  vmf  of  GEN  Nakamura.  Qutf  of  Staff  Japan  Ground  Defense  Force 
Washington  DC 

Address  at  U  S  ltaxurvg  and  Doctrine  Command  Tactical  Ax  Command  Association  of  US  Army 

Symposium.  Army  Wat  College.  CttUr.  PA 

IkiWU  to  Pre  Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth  KS 

Remarks  at  Army  Ladies  of  Aikigpon  Awardt  Luncheon  Arington  VA 

Remarks  at  Jom  Gvktn  Orientation  Conference  The  Pentagon  Waahxsgton  DC 

Address  at  Ma#or  Army  Commands  Safety  Omooss  Conference.  Atkngton.  VA 

Lamer  to  General  Officers  on  True’ 


*  •  *  # 


18  Jun  85 

20  Jun  85 

21  Jurt  85 

27  Jun  85 
1  Ju!  85 
3  Jd  85 

11  Jul  85 

16  Jul  85 

17  Jul  85 

18  Ju!  85 
25  Jul  85 
31  Jul  85 
9  Aug  85 
12  Aug  S3 

15  Aug  85 
14- 16  Aug  85 

22  Aug  85 

28  Aug  85 

29  Aug  85 

3  Sep  85 

4  Sep  85 
7  Sep  85 
9  Sep  85 

9  Sep  83 

12  Sep  85 
14  Sep  85 

16  Sep  85 
16  Sep  85 

19  Sep  85 
27  Sep  85 
27  Sep  35 
27  Sep  85 

30  Sep  85 
Oct  85 

5  Oct  85 
7  Oct  85 

10  Oct  85 

11  Oct  85 

14  Oct  85 

15  Oct  85 

16  Oct  85 

20  Oct  85 
24  Ort  85 

30  Oct  85 

31  Oct  85 

Nov  85 

1  Nov  85 
4  Nov  85 

2  Nov  85 


Remarks  at  31st  National  Conference  for  GvAan  Aides.  Washington.  DC 
Remarks  to  Pre-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 
Address  at  W alter  Reed  Graduation  Exercise.  Washmgton.  DC 

Remarks  during  vtsa  of  GEN  Cruz.  Chief  of  Staff.  Army.  Dominican  Repubhc.  Washington.  DC 
Remarks  at  DedctScn  Ceremony  of  Ouef  of  Staff  Conference  Room.  The  Pentagon.  Washngon.  DC 
Solders.  “Jocntness  Working  with  our  Sister  Services" 

Remarks  at  Ft  .Jackson.  SC.  Leadership  Ta&  and  Association  of  US  Army  Address.  Ft  Jackson.  SC 

Remarks  at  Command  Chaplains  Conference.  Arlington.  VA 

Address  a i  Army  Community  Service  Training  Conference  Banquet.  Arlington.  VA 

Remarks  during  vtst  of  GEN  Anf.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  Army.  Pakistan.  Washington.  DC 

Phone  Address  to  Pre-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

Letter  to  Genera!  Officers  on  "Shortage  of  Catholic  Chaplans" 

Remarks  at  Information  Management  BaS.  Springfield.  VA 

Remmks  at  4-Star  Commanders  Conference  and  at  Dinner.  Washington.  DC 

introduction  of  GEN  Vessey  at  Army  Leadership  Seminar  Dinner.  Washngton.  DC 

Remarks  at  Army  Leadership  Senunar.  Washington.  DC 

Remarks  at  Dinner  for  GEN  and  Mrs  Vessey.  Quarters  1.  Ft.  Myer,  VA 

Videotape  fer  Army  Materiel  Command 

Address  to  Pre-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenwotth.  KS 

Remarks  si  Army  Sudi  Luncheon  for  Chaeman.  Join!  Chid' s  of  Staff. 

The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 
Sokben.  "Vaioes" 

Remarks  at  US  Army  Miiury  Poke  Corps  BaS.  Fairfax.  VA 
Address  at  Mate*  Command  Command  Sergeants  Map*  Conference. 

The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

Remarks  at  Leaders!  vp  talks  and  at  dinner.  Ft  Carson.  CO 

Remarks  during  vise  of  LTG'Gra&on.  Chid  of  Staff  Australian  Army.  Washmgton.  DC 
Remarks  at  Army  National  Guard  Commanders  Conference.  Ft  Banning.  GA 
Remarks  at  On£  Sergeant  of  the  Year  Award  Ceremony.  The  Pentagon.  Washmgton.  DC 
Interview  wtth  As  Force  Journal 

Remarks  at  Senior  Service  College  Army  Feflowt  Orientation.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 
Interview  w*h  Time  Magaane 

Remarks  for  presentation  of  Army  Saber  to  GEN  Vessey.  The  Pteiagon.  Washmgton.  DC 
Phone  Address  to  Pre-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

Opening  Remarks  at  Reserve  Component  Bngadwr  Generals.  Conference.  Washington.  DC 
Army  1965  86  Green  Book.  "Leadership  is  Key  m  Copmg  wwh  Wide  Threat  Specs  urn’ 

Remarks  at  Reactivation  Ceremony  lor  29th  Infantry  Bmhok  Ft  Btkor.  VA 

Address  at  Army  War  College.  CarksSe.  PA 

Interview  weh  George  Wdson.  Washington  Post 

Address  at  1st  Army  Commanders  Conference  Dewier.  Ft  Meade.  MD 

Address  at  Association  of  US  Army  Luncheon  for  the  Sergeants  Major.  Washmgton.  DC 

Addtess  at  Assocumon  of  US  Army  Annua!  Meeting.  Washmgton.  DC 

Opening  Remarks  to  Army  Commanders  Conference.  Washington.  DC 

Video  Address  to  Pie  Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

Lesser  to  Genera!  Officers  on  ‘Fraud.  Waste,  and  Abuse" 

Address  at  Irueigwce  and  Secures'  Commands  Commanders  Conference.  Ft  Morwoe.  VA 
Rctowks  dutmg  visa  of  GEN  Von  Sandrmt.  Ouef  of  Stag.  Amy.  Federal  Repubk  of  Germany. 
Warfmgton  DC 

TV  Eiee  end  TV*  Support  "Light  tafantry  thvaawC 
Interview  **h  Peter  Gner.  Chnsaa •  Science  Homo* 

Sotfm  "Menaonnc" 

firm  nil  at  Ace ve  Duty  Bngadicr  Generab  Conference.  Washmgton.  DC 


*  *  *  * 


4  Nov  83  Remarks  at  Advisory  Task  Force  on  Soldiers  and  Families  Meeting.  Washington.  (XT 
7  Nov  85  Address  at  General  Officer  Professional  Development  Course.  Army  War  GoBege.  Carfeie.  PA 
14  Nov  85  Video  address  to  U  S  Forces  Command  Commanders  Conference.  Ft  McPherson.  GA 

19  Nov  85  Video  address  to  Ttaewng  and  Doctrine  Command  Commanders  Conieence.  Ft.  Msssos.  VA 
27  Nov  85  Address  at  National  Defense  Umversaty,  Ft  McNair.  Washmgton.  DC 

4  Dec  85  Address  to  COLs  and  GM-lSs.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

5  Dec  85  Openmg  Statement  before  the  Commttee  on  Armed  Services.  IJ  S  Senate.  "Defense  Reorganization." 

Washington.  DC 

5  Dec  85  Remarks  during  visit  of  LTG  Bengtsson.  Commander  in  Chief.  Swedish  Arcny.  Washington.  DC 

9  Dec  85  Phone  Address  to  Pre-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

20  Dec  &  Remarks  at  101st  Aebome  Division  (Aar  Assault)  Memorial  Ceremony.  Ft  Campbefi  KY 
20  Dec  85  Remarks  at  Dinner  for  Ambassador  Lew.  Repubfcc  of  Korea.  Quarters  1.  Ft  Myer.  VA 

6  Jan  86  Remarks  at  A*  War  CoBege.  Max  wet  AFB.  AL 

9  Jan  85  Rcmarts  at  Continental  tinted  Slates  Army  Commanders  Conference.  Washington.  DC 

26  Jan  86  Address  at  Senior  Army  Reserve  Commanders  Association  Conference.  Washington.  DC 

27  Jan  86  Remarks  at  National  Federation  of  Patents  for  Drug  Free  Youft  Award  Ceremony.  The  Pentagon. 

Washington.  DC 

28  Jan  86  Address  at  Reserve  Officer  Association  Army  Section  Luncheon.  Washington.  DC 

29  Jan  86  Addkess  at  Personnel  Proponent  General  Officer  Steering  Commttee  Conference.  Arlington.  VA 

30  Jan  86  Remains  at  5th  Anniversary  Ceremony  for  Secretory  Marsh.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

31  Jan  86  Remarks  to  Dr  Dobson  and  his  Focus  on  Faraly  associates.  Washington.  DC 
3  Feb  86  V>deo  Address  to  Pie-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

6  Feb  86  Address  to  Navy  Flag  Officer  Selectees.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

7  Feb  86  Opening  Statement  before  Committee  on  House  Aimed  Services.  U  S  House  of  Representatives.  "The 

Posture  of  the  U  S  Aimy.  Fiscal  Year  1967."  Washington.  DC 
89  Jan  86  Remarks  at  Army  Division  Commanders  Conference.  Washington.  DC 

10  Feb  86  Remarks  to  Army  Audit  Agency  personnel.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

13  Feb  86  Address  to  Greater  buses  Program.  The  Ctadel.  CharWstoo.SC 

14  Feb  86  Address  at  Armed  Forces  Staff  Cubage.  Norfolk.  VA 
18  Feb  86  Address  at  Naval  War  CoBege.  Newport.  R) 

20  Feb  86  Remarks  during  v«se  of  LTG  Manuel  M.  A*xa*a.  Commanding  General  of  the  Army.  Ecuador. 
Washington.  DC 

20  Fab  86  Testimony  before  U  S  House  of  Representatives  fnvesbgabons  Subcommetee.  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services.  “Defense  Organization.''  Washington.  DC 

24  Feb  86  Opening  Statement  before  U  S  Senate  Appropriations  Comnuttee.  "Budget  Overview  FY  1967." 
Wathmgton.  DC 

24  Feb  86  Address  to  Air  Force  Brigadier  Generals.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

25  Feb  86  Opening  Stteement  before  Subcommetee  on  Defense.  U  S  House  of  Representahves  Appropriations 

Committee.  "Budget  Overview  PY  1967."  Washington.  DC 
28  Feb  86  Remarks  at  Dalas  Association  of  US  Amy.  Council  of  World  Alary  and  West  Paint  Society  of  N 
Texas  Dinner.  Dalit  TX 

5  Mar  86  Address  to  New  Action  Officers.  The  Pentagon.  Washington. DC 

6  Mar  86  Video  Address  to  fYr-Grmmand  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

15  Mar  86  Interview  wah  Armed  Forces  Korea  Network,  Seoul.  Korea 

23  Mar  86  Remarks  at  6ih  ID  Achvatton  Ceremony.  Ft  Richardson.  Alaska 

26  Mar  86  Remarks  at  4-Sur  Commanders  Spring  Conference.  Washington.  DC 

28  Mar  86  Letter  to  General  Offerers  on  "The  Army's  fecdctt  Prevention  Performance* 

31  Mar  86  Remarks  at  Dtdfcafcgn  Ceremony  of  Amy  Inteffigtoce  Corridor,  The  Pentagon.  Wathmgton.  OC 
3  A pi  8b  Video  Address  to  the  fYe-Command  Course,  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

7  Apr  8 fe  Address  at  A a  Force  Bngariwr  Generali  Oktenuane  Course.  The  Pentagon.  Wathmgton.  DC 
9  Apr  8b  Video  Address  to  Matty  School  Conference.  Ft  Betuung.  GA 

10  Apr  8b  Reeueia  durug  use  of  LTG  Yousrf  a-Rachd.  Commander.  Saudi  Aiafean  Land  Forces.  Wathmgton. 
DC 

12  Apr  8b  Videotape 
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*  *  *  * 


14  Apr  86 

15  Apr  86 

16  Apr  86 

17  Apr  86 

5  May  86 

6  May  86 

7  May  86 

7  May  86 

8  May  86 
8  May  86 

10  May  86 
10  May  86 
10  May  86 
12  May  86 

15  May  86 

21  May  86 
21  May  86 

21  May  86 

22  May  86 

22  May  86 

23  May  86 

3  Jun  86 
6  Jon  86 
6  Jun  86 
6  Jun  86 

10  Jun  86 

11  Jun  86 

12  Jun  86 

16  J«n  86 

17  Jun  86 

18  Jun  86 

19  Jun  86 
26  Jun  86 
26  Jun  86 
30  Jun  86 

30  Jun  86 

3  Jul  86 
IS  Jul  86 
24  Jul  86 

30  Jul  86 

31  Jui  86 

4  Aug  86 

13  Aug  86 


Address  to  Capstone  Course.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 
Opening  statement  before  U  S  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

“Posture  of  US  Army."  Washington  DC 

Address  to  First  and  Second  Classes.  US  Mdeary  Academy.  West  Pomi  NY 
Address  to  George  C  Marshal  Reserve  Officer  Traning  Corps  Cadets.  Virginia  Kktary 
institute.  Lesngton.  VA 

Address  at  the  Northeast  Asia  Council  for  Strategic  and  international  Studies  Luncheon. 

Washington.  DC 

Remarks  at  Ceremony  when  GEN  Wickham  received  1st  Eisenhower  Liberation  Medal  Honoring  WWU 
American  Soldiers.  Washington.  DC 

Remarks  at  Luncheon  for  Deputy  Chief  of  General  Staff  GEN  Han  Huazhi.  Peoples  Repubkc  of  China. 
Washington.  DC 

Remarks  at  Cocktail- Buffet  for  GEN  Gafcnei.  CSA  Ar  Force.  Quarters  1.  Ft  Myer.  VA 
Address  at  General  Officer  Professional  Development  Course.  Army  War  CoBege.  CatUe.  PA 
Address  at  2d  National  Fonun  on  Human  Resources.  Washington.  DC 
Videotape  for  4th  of  July  Celebration 
Soldim.  "Ambition  vs  Selflessness" 

Videotape  on  Values 

Video  Address  to  Pre- Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

Remarks  dioing  visit  cf  GEN  Salazar  Braga.  Chief  of  Staff.  Portuguese  Army. 

Washington.  DC 

Statement  Before  the  U  S  House  of  Representatives.  SubcomiMttee  on  Procurement  and  MAtary 
Nuclear  Systems.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  "Bradley  Fighting  Vefude.-  Washington  DC 
Letter  for  U  S  Forces  Command  Program  for  Change  of  Command  and  Retaemcnt  Ceremony. 

Ft  McFhmon.  GA 
Interview  with  Signal  Magazine 

Address  at  Army  Ladies  of  Arkngton  Luncheon.  Ft  McNa*.  Washmgfon.  DC 
WhPe  Paper  1906.  "Vafues-The  Bedrock  of  our  Profession" 

Whet  Paper  1966.  "Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle- 

Remarks  during  vtsrt  of  GEN  Park  Hee-do.  Chief  of  Staff.  Army.  Repubkc  of  Korea.  Washington.  DC 

Remarks  at  luncheon  of  Tcnnessee-Kentucfcy  Association  of  U  S  Army.  Ft  Campbei.  KY 

Remarks  at  Review  of  101st  Aibomc  Division.  Ft  Campbei.  KY 

Address  at  101st  Aebome  Division  Association  Banquet.  Ft  Campbei.  KY 

Remarks  at  Dinner  for  Chief.  Naval  Operations,  and  Mrs  Watkins.  Quartets  1.  Ft  Myer.  VA 

Letter  to  General  Officers  on  ~FM  100-5:  Operation -AitLand  Bailie  Dortrmc- 

Remarks  at  Armed  Forces  YMCA  Award.  The  Pentagon.  Washmgton.  DC 

Remarks  at  Jomt  Chilian  Orientation  Conference.  The  Pentagon.  Washmgton.  DC 

Video  address  to  U  S  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  and  Mato*  Army  Commands 

Sergeants  Mafor  Conference,  ri  Monroe  VA 

BreaMast  Address  to  Chilian  Aides  Conference.  The  Penugon.  Washmgtoo.  DC 

Address  to  Pre-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS.  and  Address  at  Ft  Riry.  KS 

Remarks  at  Army  Competition  Conference.  Washington.  DC 

Reourks  at  Foreign  Area  Officer  Conference.  Washington.  DC 

Remarks  at  Change  of  Command  ceremony.  MAtary  Distort  of  Washmgton.  Ft.  McNa*. 

Washeigton.  DC 

Remarks  at  GEN  Richardson's  Retirement  and  Change  of  Command  Ceremony. 

Ft  Monroe.  VA 

interview  weft  Army  Magaane 

Army  1996-87  Green  Book.  "Vision  and  *he  Army  of  Today  and  Tomonow- 

Video  Address  to  Pre-Command  Course.  Ft  Leawn worth.  KS 

Remarks  at  Senior  Service  CoSege  Feiows  Onentat&on  The  Pentagon.  Watfungton  DC 

Remarks  at  Retirement  Ceremony  tor  LTG  Lawrence.  President.  National  Defense  Umveroty. 

Ft  MNae.  Washington,  DC 
SolAetr.  "The  Proftiewnai  Army  Etfuc" 

Opmmg  Remarks  to  Army  Leadership  Seminar.  The  Pentagon.  Washmgton.  DC 


20  Aug  86  Address  at  Army  Community  Services  Workshop.  Washington.  DC 

21  Aug  86  Remarks  during  vast  of  GEN  Hashim.  Chari  of  Army.  Malaysia.  Washington.  DC 
28  Aug  86  Address  to  Command  and  General  Staff  Coiege.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

28  Aug  86  Address  to  Re-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 
1  Sep  86  Letter  to  General  Officers  on  "Viston  for  Today's  Army* 

18  Sep  86  Video  address  to  Army  National  Guard  Commanders  Conference.  Camp  Robnson.  AK 

15  Sep  86  Remarks  at  Dn£  Sergeant  of  the  Year  Award  Ceremony.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

16  Sep  86  Remarks  to  Army  War  College  Class.  Catfesle.  PA 

17  Sep  86  Remarks  at  Award  Ceremony  for  GEN  Wickham  at  Swedish  Embassy.  Washington.  DC 

17  Sep  86  Address  to  Ax  Staff  Trarung  Ropam.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

19  Sep  86  Interview  with  WbS  Street  Journal 

22  Sep  86  Video  Address  to  Re-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

25  Sep  86  Remarks  during  vital  of  GEN  Gramato.  Chari  of  Staff.  National  Defense  Sufi  Guatemala 

26  Sep  86  Address  to  General  Officer  Professorial  Development  Course.  Army  War  Coiege.  Caddie.  PA 
3  Oct  86  Address  to  COLs  and  GM-los  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

6  Get  86  Address  to  Capstone  Ccus.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

6  Oct  86  Remarks  at  Continental  United  States  Army  Commanders  Conference.  Washington.  DC 

8  Oct  86  Remarks  during  vssi  of  GEN  fsha.  Chari  of  the  Japan  Ground  Defense  Force.  Washington.  DC 

9  Oct  86  Address  at  the  Judge  Advocate  General  Conference.  ChariooesuSe.  VA 
10  Oct  86  Address  at  the  Defense  Health  Council.  Leesburg.  VA 

13  Oct  86  Address  at  the  Association  of  US  Army  Luncheon  for  the  Sergeants  Mater.  Washington.  DC 

14  Oct  86  Address  at  the  Association  of  US  Army  Annual  Meeting.  Washington.  DC 

15  Oct  86  Opening  remarks  at  Army  Commanders  Conference.  Washington.  DC 

16  Oct  86  Video  Address  to  Re-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

29  Oct  86  Remarks  at  NCO  Academy.  Ft  Stewart.  GA 

3  Nov  86  Address  at  National  Defense  University.  ft  McNair.  Washington.  DC 

5  Nov  86  Remarks  during  vUt  of  GEN  PtvApp.  Commandant  of  Ausarian  Army.  Washnglon.  DC 

6  Nov  86  Videotape  Address  to  U  S  Forces  Command  Commanders  Conference.  Ft  McPherson  GA 

6  Nov  86  Videotape  Address  to  U  S  framing  and  Doctrine  Command  Commanders  Conference. 

ft  Montoe.  VA 

10  Nov  86  Address  at  Brigadier  General  Conference.  Washington.  DC 

14-23  Nov  86  Address  to  Army  Command  Academy.  Nanjng,  Chna.  duhng  use  to  Chma 

I  Dec  86  Solders.  "Living  Army  Values'’ 

9  Dec  86  Remarks  at  Asanoabon  of  US  Army,  ft  Hoed.  TX 

11  Dec  86  Remarks  at  Association  of  US  Army  Banquet.  Ft  Bias.  TX 

12  Dec  86  Remarks  at  SMA  Academy.  Ft  Bess.  TX 

18  Dec  86  Remarks  at  Contricntal  Uwwd  Stales  Army  Commanders  Conference.  Watfamgton.  DC 
S  Jan  87  Video  Address  to  Pre-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

12  Jan  87  Address  at  1987  Worldwide  Inspector  General  Conference.  Arlington.  VA 
21  Jan  87  Remarks  at  Superior  Unit  Award  to  Old  Guard,  ft  Myet.  VA 

23  Jan  37  Remarks  at  Sixth  Anniversary  Ceremony  ior  Secretary  Marsh.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

24  Jan  87  Opening  Remarks  at  Dwtsaon  Commanders  Conference.  Washasgtoo.  DC 

24  Jan  87  Remarks  at  US  Amy  Band  63th  Anniversary  Concert.  ConsMubon  Hal.  Wathmgton  DC 

29  Jan  87  Remarks  during  vise  of  GEN  Pamplona,  Chid  of  Army  General  Staff.  BcaaL  Watfcrigfton.  DC 

30  Jan  87  Remarks  to  Dr  Dobson's  Focus  on  FamJy  Grcqp.  Washington.  DC 

S  Feh  87  Opening  Statement  to  the  Senate  Aimed  Services  Commerce.  'Strategy/ Posture  Oweruew 
IFY  8889).-  Washington.  DC 

7  Feb  87  Remarks  at  Adyuunt  Generals'  Md-WmifW  Conference.  Washington.  DC 

10  Feb  87  Opening  Statement  before  U  S  House  Appropnauons  Camnnbre.  "Budget  Overview 

CFY  88-S9)  '  Washington.  DC 

II  Feb  87  Video  Address  to  Pre-Command  Course  ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

12  Feb  87  BretMatf  Address  to  Association  of  US  Amy  Laodpowcr  Forum.  Adopt*.  VA 


13  Feb  87 

19  Feb  87 

23  F*t>  87 

3  Mar  87 
5  Mar  87 

11  Mac  87 

12  Mar  87 

13  M<v  87 

15  Mar  87 

16  Mir  87 

16  Mar  87 

20  Mir  87 

29  Mar  87 

23  Mar  87 

24  Mar  87 

25  Mar  87 
2?  Mar  87 

1  Apr  87 
9  Apt  87 
.10  Apr  87 

14  Apr  87 
14  Apr  87 

14  Apt  87 

15  Apr  87 
24  Apr  87 

30  Apr  87 

4  May  87 

11  May  87 

12  May  87 

13  May  87 

14  May  87 
Zi  May  87 
28  May  87 

Jun  87 
1  Jon  87 

5  Jun  87 
12  Jun  87 

15  Jun  87 

17  Jun  87 

19  Jun  87 
22  Jun  87 


Address  to  US  Manne  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College,  Quannto.  VA 

Address  to  Pnnceicn  Reserve  Officer  Tranng  Course  and  Woodrow  Wilson  School  oi  Pubk 

and  littemanona!  Affare.  Princeton  NJ 

Address  to  the  Sensor  Exevu&ve  Services.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 
Remarks  at  Army  Safety  Directors  Workshop.  Washmgton.  DC 
Remarks  to  Pre-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 

Remarks  ai  Personnel  Proponent  General  Oncer  Strong  ConwuBee  Meeting.  Arlington.  VA 
Remarks  at  Reserve  Component  Bngasiwr  Generals  Conference.  The  Pentagon.  Washington,  DC 
Address  to  Capstone  Course.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 
Jones  Defense  Week’s  .  "Force  Modernization" 

Address  to  Harvard  University  National  Security  Seminar.  Cambndge.  MA 
Address  at  West  Point  Society  of  New  York  Founders  Day  Dinner.  New  York.  NY 
Remarks  to  Corps  Commanders  Conference.  Ft  McNair.  Washavpon.  DC 
Interview  w*h  Boyd  Givens.  Noisono?  Geographic 
Remarks  to  Armed  Forces  Staff  CoSege.  Norfolk.  VA 

Remarks  at  Army  Science  Board  Membershp  Meeting.  Ft  McNair.  Washington.  DC 
Remarks  £  Retirees  Council  Meeting.  Alexandria.  VA 

Address  Executive  Stmmar  so  National  and  Internationa!  Affairs.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 
SEAPOWER.  "The  Unted  States  Army  Ready  Today— (Yep-amg  (or  Tomorrow" 

Remarks  at  Infantry  Conference.  Ft  Bemung.  GA 
Address  at  AAAA  Awards  Luncheon.  Ft  Worth.  TX 

Remrtks  at  Assumption  of  Command  Ceremony  at  the  Army  Matenel  Command.  Alexandria.  VA 

Address  at  Army  Mutual  Aid  Association  Annua!  Meeting.  Ft  Myer.  VA 

Address  to  Fast  and  Second  Casses  US  M£*aty  Academy.  West  Pocrvi.  New-  York 

Remarks  upon  receipt  of  award  from  National  Safety  Counts!.  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

Army  Echoes.  Challenges  for  the  Total  Army  FamJy 

VC  to  Address  to  Pre-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth,  KS 

Remarks  dunng  wat  of  GEN  Foh  Chief  of  Staff.  Italian  Army.  Washington.  DC 

Remarks  at  M  Sergeant  of  the  Year  Award  Presentation.  The  Pentagon.  Waarwngton.  DC 

Opening  Statement  before  Senate  Appropriations  Comnuttee,  "Budget  Overview 

(FY68-8A.”  Washington  DC 

Remarks  to  COLs  and  08- 15s  The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 
Video  address  to  Pte-Command  Course.  Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 
Address  at  US  M^ury  Academy  Graduated  Ceremony  W'csi  Point.  NY 
Remarks  at  Army  Ladies  of  Aisngton  Luncheon.  Ft  McNaa .  Wasfungton.  DC 
Soidxrs  "Reflecuons” 

Remarks  at  Ceremony  Changing  Name  of  Army  Mutual  Aid  Association.  Washington.  DC 
Address  at  NafuneJ  Strategy  Seminar  Army  War  College.  Cake.  PA 
Remarks  at  TRADOC  Departure  Ceremony.  Ft  Monroe.  VA 

Remarks  at  Retirement  Review  hosted  by  SECDFF  and  CJCS  for  Chief  of  Staff.  Army.  Ft  Myer.  VA 
Address  to  Army  Staff  and  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Atmy  General  Officers.  The  Pentagon. 
Washington  DC 

Reinaiks  at  Retirement  Review  for  SMA  Morrell  Ft  Myer.  VA 

Remarks  at  GEN  Wickham's  Re&ement  and  Change  cf  Stewardship.  Ft  Myer.  VA 


I 


Letters  to  the  Army’s  General 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Career  Development 

31  August  1983 


One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  invokes  the  assignment  and  career  development  of 
general  officers  The  objective  ts  to  capitalize  on  all  general  officers'  capabd&es  for  fulfilling  Army  missions 
and  assuring  individual  growth  as  well  as  Army  wide  depth  of  experience  Our  missions  wtD  continue  to  require 
a  broad  base  of  commanders  and  speciafcsts  with  solid  experience  in  Army.  Joint  and  coalition  affairs  Guidance 
to  selection  boards  takes  these  needs  into  account  As  a  consequence,  the  assignment  and  promotion  selection 
process  seeks  to  develop  depth  tn  career  specialties  and  to  groom  those  who  clearly'  demonstrate  potential  for 
increasing  responsibly  at  the  Three-  and  Four-Star  ranks.  This  process  obviously  requires  a  great  deal  of  care 
because  assignments  not  only  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army  but  also  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  individu¬ 
al.  including  the  family,  and  the  need  to  assure  adequate  tour  stability  For  benefit  of  the  individual  and  the 
Army  I  beheve  we  should  try  to  leave  general  officers  tn  assignments  to:  a  minimum  of  two  years,  but  this  may 
not  ai ways  be  possible 

Our  generals  are  highly  visible  This  is  true  because  they  fill  important  roles  m  our  nation's  defense  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  few  in  number  In  fact,  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  counmes  with  the  fewest  number  of  generals 
in  relation  to  soldiers  For  example,  we  have  one  general  to  approximately  2000  soldiers  whde  the  Soviets  have 
one  to  approximately  900  and  the  Israels  one  to  approximately  1 100  While  our  responsibilities  ate  greater, 
our  actions  are  more  visible  In  a  sense  generals  are  "on  pare  fe  twenty-four  hours  a  day  Everything  we  do. 
on  duty  and  off  duty,  reflects  on  the  Army  and  sets  examples  for  those  entrusted  to  our  care  Thus  the  nation 
and  the  Army  have  the  nght  to  insist  on  distinguished  service  from  its  general  officers  We  must  set  examples 
of  personal  and  professional  excellence  Those  who  do  not  measure  up  ww  be  asked  to  leave 

As  you  know,  ipecac  assignments  are  generated  by  Army  and  Joint  needs  An  officer's  experience  as  weS 
as  his  preference  are  factored  into  assignment  options,  hence,  generals  are  invited  to  make  known  to  the  Gener¬ 
al  Officer  Management  Office,  die  Deputy  Chit!  of  Staff  for  Personnel  ew  Hie  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  where  and 
how  they  fee  1  the  Army  could  best  use  the*  talents  Although  there  are  times  when  unforeseen  circumstances 
such  as  ilness  or  retirement  cause  short-fur*  moves,  we  shall  try  to  give  the  maximum  notice  possible  on  general 
officer  reassignments  Assignment  options  ate  developed  based  on  consultation  with  MACOM  commanders  con 
cemed.  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  and  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  l  make  the  final  decision— if  neces¬ 
sary.  m  convocation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  die  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  a  unified 
commander 

In  summary,',  as  Chief  of  Staff  t  have  the  obligation  to  place  generals  tn  positions  where  they  can  contribute 
the  best  and  enhance  thee  growth  potential  I  take  this  repons&kty  very  seriously  and  devote  considerable  time 
to  4  each  day  WhJe  the  assignment  and  selection  process  must  reflect  discretion  as  weS  as  decisiveness,  we 
also  seek  to  keep  it  personalised,  open  to  input,  and  sensAw  to  the  needs  of  the  Army  as  weft  as  the  career 
development  potential  of  individuals 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
Ob  Role  of  Commanders  Regarding  Inspections 

1 1  January  19S4 

In  my  visits  throughout  the  Army.  I  discuss  the  importance  of  training,  m&ntatfung.  leading,  and  camg  Recent 
events  have  shown  that  leading  and  canny  ate  essential  to  readiness  and  excellence  With  them,  out  soldiers 
and  our  Army  can  continue  to  grow  healthy  and  strong  With  ethical  and  competent  leadership,  our  soldiers 
can  be  expected  to  beeece  in  their  unit  and  their  mission  With  camg.  our  soldiers  and  their  famifces  can  make 
the  sacrifices  required  of  them 

One  of  die  key  players  m  ensuring  our  Army's  readiness  ts  the  company  commander  A3  the  ecai^pment  and 
soldiers  in  our  divisions  belong  to  company  commanders  Attiough  they  haw  ro  staff,  they  are  eventually  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  requirements  generated  by  those  above  them  The  requirements  on  company  commanders  are  heavy 
and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  we  must  remove  some  of  their  burden  The  test  of  the  Army's  human  and 
leadership  goals  and  the  SMART  mi&a&ves  are  just  two  examples  of  die  effort  to  unburden  the  company  com¬ 
mander  by  identifying  and  removing  dazrxtors  from  our  primary  nussien.  readmes*  We  must  do  more 

One  of  the  most  effective  mmafcves  to  unburden  company  commanders  and  provide  them  the  optimum  ethi¬ 
cal  environment  a  to  give  a  dear .  art*  uiated  focus  early  m  thee  tenure  as  to  what  the  chan  of  command  expects 
of  them  We  must  reinforce  this  mibatrve  by  checking  that  things  we  say  are  important  are  perceived  as  bang 
important  This  is  accomplished  moat  effectively  by  the  commander  An  snspecoon  would  provide  a  solid  base 
fate  from  which  to  build  and  temfort*  the  commander’s  articulated  focus 

Many  commanders  rely  exclusively  on  inspection  teams  and  seldom  conduct  formal  command  or  staff  trwpee 
tons  I  am  reluctant  to  tel  you  who  should  conduct  snspectsoos  but  the  chan  of  command  should  be  actively 
involved  Since  the  content  of  an  inspection  should  focus  on  your  priorities,  you  should  detwmme  a*  content 
You  know  my  areas  of  emphasis  I  urge  you  to  establish  a  command  inspection  program  that  provides  unit 
commanders  a  tree"  inspection  within  1  to  3  months  of  assumption  of  command  The  inspector  General  w*i 
assist  m  m^lrownmg  tha  program  lor  continued  healthy  growth  m  our  ranks 

Training,  mamtaneig.  caring,  and  leadng  monaored  by  an  improved  coeamand  inspection  program  atamnmaly 
supporting  and  wd  he^p  the  Army  continue  to  take  care  of  *»  own 


Letter  to  tk 

ARMY'S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
Ob  Adopting  a  Healthy  Lifctyk 

25  May  UNM 

On  dune  12.  1944.  BG  Theodore  Roosevelt,  dr  oedUpsed  and  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  Utah  Beach 
He  was  56  years  old  The  tragic  loss  of  servo*  leaders  to  heart  disease  ts  a  major  problem  for  the  mitary 
tn  both  peace  and  wartime  Heart  disease  remains  the  leading  cause  of  death,  after  accidents,  m  the  rmkary 
today  Cancer  rs  not  far  behind  The  good  news  a  that  scientific  evidence  pants  more  and  more  to  a  soluton— 
adopting  a  htakfay  Mestyle  markedly  reduces  the  kkekhood  of  death  and  claufrky  ftom  all  three  of  these  may* 
kilns. 

in  the  best  seler.  Megatrend:,  John  Naohfl  damns  we  are  tn  the  midst  of  a  revolution  xi  health  and  fitness 
concepts.  The  message  ta  Chapter  6  ts.  to  stay  healthy  and  Happy,  take  charge  of  your  own  Ue  by  adopting 


a  heakhy  fafestyie.  phy-ncaMy.  mentaly.  sprntuafiy 

Hgakhy  kfegyVs  accocnpfah  other  objectives  miciaBy  important  to  the  milary  vocation  better  physrcal  bi¬ 
nes.  improved  mental  efficiency.  heightened  individual  productivtiy  and  a  sense  of  personal  wel  befog  These 
are  important  components  of  individual  readiness 

I  have  asked  that  the  accompanying  insert .  -Total  Rmess  Proyam  for  Executives-,  be  prepared  It  »  a  set 

o*  “  »»3ht  forward,  common  sense  guxieWs  for  a  healthy  Ifestyle  Al  of  us  should  consider  the  fond  of 
a  program 

An  Army  of  Exceience  rests  on  units  of  top  noftch  readiness,  and  this  can  be  achieved  only  d  oB  of  us-our 
soldieis.  leaders,  and  family  members— are  fit  and  leading  wholesome  kves 


Letter  to  6m 

ARMY'S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Using  The  OER  Support  Form  Effectively 

1  June  1964 


One  of  the  best  avfccaborts  of  how  we  perform  as  professionals  is  the  time  and  effort  we  spend  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  subordinates  No  other  pursuit  can  better  posture  us  for  the  accompishment  or  our  missions 
and  ensure  the  future  of  our  Army  Making  dear  our  expectations  to  our  subocdfoants.  alowmg  them  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  decision-making  process,  coacfang  and  guiding  them,  and  focusing  on  the  knfcagr  between  their 
performance  end  the  e-gerttssbon'v  masons  are  fundamental  aspects  nor  only  of  thes  effort  but  abo  of  good 
leadership 

In  October  of  1979.  the  DA  Form  67-8- 1  “OER  Support  Form"  was  mstituted  to  dxsapkne  this  effort  in  the 
officer  corps  Although  this  form  was  used  fairly  effectively  when  first  fotroduced.  «  is  no  longer  receiving  the 
critical  attention  it  deserves  A  recent  survey  administered  to  a  sizable  number  of  officers  indicated  a 
dfference  between  the  perceptions  of  rated  officers  or.  one  hand  and  raters  and  senior  raters  on  the  other 

V  The  Support  Form  was  considered  valuable  by  62  percent  of  the  ratzd  officers.  77  percent  of  the  raters 
and  81  percent  of  the  semor  rafters 

•  89  percent  of  the  raters  Ml  they  had  coached  or  counseled  thee  subordnaaes  adequately  however,  only 
20%  of  the  rated  officers  were  satisfied  they  had  been  coadied  or  counseled  adequately 

•  80  percent  of  the  rafters  fek  they  had  cocopaed  w*h  the  regulatory  requeement  to  dauiu  ob>  ectives  wtih 
the  regulatory  requeemeni  to  dacuss  objectives  wah  the  rafted  officer  wsriwi  the  fat  30  days  or  the  rating 

period,  yet  only  31  percent  of  the  rated  officer*  acknowledged  an  adequate  ■* - What  makes  das  even 

more  agnficaM  s  that  90  percent  of  the  rated  officer*  preferred  to  hope  the*  dacusoon 

These  statistics  speak  for  themselves,  we  can.  and  must,  do  better.  To  rewnngorafte  the  use  of  the  Support 
Form  among  those  whom  you  supervise .  emphasize  the  folowing: 

•  Focus  on  the  etabfcshraent  of  objectives  at  the  begrmxtg  cf  the  rating  penod  and  subsequent  muon  of 
these  objectives  as  necessary 

•  Force  rafter  and  rafted  officer  face-to-face  dsotsaon  Once  aaafoon-ielafted  commancation  s  estabkshed 
among  professionals.  counsekng  and  coachmg  happen  naturaBy.  Merely  teqwnng  the  rafted  officer  to  subme 
ha  or  her  wrrten  performance  objectives  at  the  begxwmg  of  the  rating  penod  and  approving  them  without 
lolow-up  dtoaaon  a  an  unacceplabir  shortcut 


•  wn>0>  ram  ^obed  to  (raw  the  rater  and  raced  officer  are  ufcng  »  each  other  and  to  show  that 
the  reruoc  rater  cares  One  good  technique  for  senior  raters  ts  to  rasa!  the  Support  Form  hack  to  the  rated 
officer  at  the  end  of  the  racng  penod  to  show  that  st  was  renewed  and  considered  si  the  tatng  process 

•  Humanize  the  process  Avow!  the  formal  pofeshed.  Support  Form-on  the  Hr  approach  That  ran  .  effects 
Ihe  best  avhcatson  that  the  process  a  working  a  a  rated  officers  abday  at  any  tune  to  state  ha  or  hr 
ocwcuves 

Ths?  Ir^peaor  General  wA  make  this  issue  an  item  of  interest  as  he  passes  through  the  Army  and  we  wiB 
dacuss  his  findings  at  future  CommandeT  Conferences  however,  success  m  this  program  a  your  responsdxfcty 
The  teaching  of  those  entrusted  to  our  care  ts  the  most  important  legacy  any  officer  can  leave  to  the  U  S 
Army,  m  my  opinion  The  fact  that  most  rated  officers  fcefceve  they  need  more  open  discussion  based  on  the 
OER  Support  Form  suggests  that  the  officer  corps  needs  to  work  harder  at  foodocker  counseling-  of  subordinates 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  The  Ethical  Foundations  of  Military  Leadership 

i  August  1984 

The  Army  a  dong  well  The  quakty  of  soldiers.  NCOs  and  officers  has  never  been  higher.  Ninety  percent 
of  our  recruits  are  high  school  graduates  Dtsopfcne  continues  to  improve.  People -onen ted  initiatives  are 
under  way  to  foster  cohesion  at  unit  level,  to  enhance  esprit  and  morale,  and  to  improve  the  quafcry  of  kfe  for 
famies  New  tanks,  infantry  fighting  vehicles,  and  hefccopters  are  entering  the  Army.  At  the  same  time,  training 
has  become  more  chaBenging  and  demanding.  Units  have  responded  superbly,  proving  their  professional  com¬ 
petence  m  Grenada,  tn  the  Canadian  Cup  tank  gunnery  competition,  along  freedom's  frontiers  around  the  world, 
and  during  exercises  in  Egypt.  Europe.  Central  America,  and  Korea. 

At  a  tune  when  we  are  ai  blessed  with  so  much  opportunity  and  challenge.  I  beieve  we  should  redetfrcaie 
ourselves  to  the  fundamentals  responsible  for  the  Army's  success— the  core  values  that  have  served  our  nsntu 
bon  and  our  nation  so  weB.  Let  me  explain. 

The  significance  of  these  values  was  brought  home  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I  witnessed  the  moving 
ceremonies  at  Normandy  commemorating  the  40th  anniversary  of  D-Day  On  Utah  Beach  the  sand  was  dean 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  As  the  tide  rushed  out  to  expose  more  and  more  of  the  beach,  the  phrase  “tune 
and  bde  wait  for  no  man~  had  special  meaning.  With  time,  the  sea  had  swept  the  beach  dew  of  the  ravages 
of  war  In  a  soniar  way.  the  time  and  bde  of  human  lie  are  blessmgs  because  together  they  wash  away  the 
gnef  and  difficulties  of  tfe  But  time  and  bde  can  also  obscure  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  past,  and  condemn  us 
to  repeat  our  earker  mistakes  if  we  do  not  learn  from  them.  Tone  and  tide  can  wash  away  personal  opportunities 
to  expand  our  horizons  and  cause  us  to  compromise  our  personal  as  wel  as  professional  values,  thereby  eroding 
our  ethical  moorings  We  need  to  guard  against  this. 

The  ceremonies  at  Normandy  remind  us  of  the  sacrifices  made  40  years  ago  Those  sacrifices,  made  by  the 
sotdam  of  an  earlier  generation,  underscore  the  moral  and  ethical  roots  of  Army  service.  Our  profession  in¬ 
volves  deep  moral  values  because  we  are  deakng  with  matters  of  Kfe  and  death— for  ourselves,  for  those  who 
serve  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us.  for  our  nation,  for  our  farrefces.  and  for  adversaries  and  noncomhatarus 

As  in  the  past,  our  service  must  rest  upon  a  sofcd  ethical  base,  because  those  who  discharge  such  moral  tespon- 
sAitbes  must  uphold  and  abide  by  the  highest  standards  of  behavior.  That  ethical  base  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  Army  because  it  governs  the  faith  that  our  subordinates  have  in  our  leadership,  because  it  governs  the  sup¬ 
port  and  resources  that  our  citizens  are  wnftng  to  entrust  to  our  stewardship,  and  ultimately  because  it  governs 
our  human  capacity  to  prevail  on  the  battlefield 


In  tunes  of  danger,  it  ts  the  ethxal  element  of  leadership  which  wifi  bond  our  units  together  and  enable  them 
to  withstand  the  stresses  of  combat  This  is  an  irrefutable  lesson  of  history  The  same  ethical  element  ensures 
that  m  times  of  national  emergency  our  country  wil  have  confidence  in  its  military  leaders  There  must  be  no 
doubt  about  the  fundamental  importance  of  Army  ethics  to  our  nation  and  to  our  institution. 

Several  years  ago  we  codified  the  Army  Ethic  in  FM  100- 1 .  setting  forth  those  values  and  principles  which 
govern  our  behavior  both  as  a  <youp  and  as  individuals.  We  identified  four  fundamental  and  enduring  values 
to  which  the  Army  holds:  (oy-oky  to  the  institution— which  impkes  recognition  that  the  Army  exists  solely  *o  serve 
and  defend  the  nation,  loyolty  to  the  unit— which  acknowledges  a  two-way  ctvgaSon  between  those  who  lead 
and  those  who  are  led;  personal  responsbtkry— which  connotes  the  obkgabon  of  al  individuals  to  accompKsh 
assigned  tasks  to  the  fulest  of  their  abikbes  and  to  submerge  emotions  of  seif-gain  in  favor  of  the  larger  goals 
of  mission  accompfcshment  and  wvMare  of  the  unit 

The  Army  Ethic  does  not  displace  but  rather  builds  ott  those  soldierly  quakbes  which  have  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  absolutely  essential  to  success  on  the  battlefield.  FM  W0-!  hjghkghts  four  sofcfierfy  quakbes;  commitment— to 
some  purpose  larger  than  oneself:  competence— in  both  an  individual  sense  and  as  a  team  member,  condor— in 
our  deakngs  with  one  another:  and  courage— the  essential  in^edient  for  dominating  fear  and  the  enemy. 

Tins  is  the  Army  Ethic .  and  these  are  the  soldierly  quakbes  which  al  soldiers  should  strive  to  emulate  in  their 
personal  and  professional  lives  The  intent  of  these  formulations  is  not  to  sfcght  other  ethical  values  such  as  trust¬ 
worthiness.  honesty,  dedication,  self-sacrifice,  and  truthfulness.  Indeed,  the  Army  Ethic  and  the  four  soldierly 
quakbes  encompass  these  other  values  associated  with  character  and  honor.  Rather  die  intent  is  to  establish 
a  foundation  which  represents  the  bedrock  values  of  miktary  service  in  the  professional  sense.  Because  they 
hdp  clarify  how  we  differ  from  the  broader  society  which  we  serve,  they  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
professional  development  of  our  soldiers  and  leaders  to  ensure  our  continued  honorable  service  to  the  nation 

For  example,  the  Army  Erfac  has  helped  us  make  heartening  process  in  standankzing  our  ethics  and  values 
instructional  al  levels  of  professional  notary  education.  It  is  reassuring  to  see  the  emphasis  given  in  the  'school- 
house"  to  ethics.  This  is  essential. 

But  unkke  soldierly  siuks.  ethics  md  values  are  more  'caught"  than  "taught  "  They  are  'caught'  by  young 
soldiers  from  thee  leaders  and  their  peers,  from  the  ethical  donate  that  exists  in  thee  squads,  platoons,  and 
companies  They  are  "caught"  by  West  Point  and  ROTC  cadets  and  OCS  candidates.  They  are  “caught'  by 
chUdrer  in  fam*es  where  moral  values  are  kved  day  in  and  day  out.  Schoolroom  dsscussioo  can  never  take 
the  place  of  practical  example  .  That  is  why  1  placed  so  much  emphasis  on  leaders  teaching  by  personal  examples 
of  excdence  and  caring  counsel  of  subordinates  h  is  the  most  important  legacy  we  leave 

Therefore,  the  estafokshment  of  an  ethical  ckmate  in  units,  the  examples  set  by  leaders,  and  the  enforcement 
of  ethics  by  peer  pressure  are  essential  in  an  Army  of  excellence 

Our  pro-am  of  instruction  in  ethics  should  enable  us  to  know  what  is  right  and  to  equip  us  to  choose  right 
over  wrong  Then  we  must  ensure  that  what  we  do  is  right  Nooe  of  this  has  ever  been  easy. 

Ethical  decisions  almost  always  involve  tough  choices.  They  are  not  merely  cases  of  mechanical  appkeabon 
of  academic  principles  They  frequently  invoke  (fifficuk  dilemmas  of  conscience  and  strong  feckngs.  Al  sokfieis. 
for  example,  must  resolve  for  themselves  the  conftct  between  legitimate  ambition  and  excessive  concern  for 
id-advancement.  We.  as  part  of  our  institution,  must  colecbveiy  achieve  a  balance  between  unswerving  loyalty 
to  our  insttubon  Mid  healthy  internal  criticism.  These  are  ihfBcufc  issues,  but  the  Army  Ethic  provides  us  wish 
a  framework  that  alows  us  to  come  to  grips  with  them.  We  must  learn  “to  choose  the  harder  right  instead  of 
the  easier  wrong  and  never  to  be  content  with  the  hdf  truth  when  the  whole  can  be  won' 

Our  goal  as  an  msbrubon  should  be  to  maintain  and  improve  the  ethical  ckmate  in  which  we  operate.  Some 
examples  of  what  we  must  do  cotoe  readdy  to  mind.  Wc  must  ekminate  the  mind  set  that  produces  such  dvec* 
lives  as  *1  don’t  c*e  how  you  do  it.  jus*  do  it  “  Such  an  approach  »  the  opposite  of  that  for  which  we  must 


strive  We  must  continue  to  insist  on  honesty  and  integrity  in  repotting.  We  need  to  eliminate  those  systems 
which  seem  to  drive  young  officers  and  NCOs.  in  particular,  to  expedient  solutions  of  a  questionable  ethical 
nature  We  have  to  get  away  from  the  zero-defect  mindset  We  must  be  willing  to  admit  errors  and  to  tolerate 
honest  mistakes  in  the  training  environment.  We  must  encourage  professional  self-criticism  and  analysis  in  our 
journals,  in  our  schools,  and  in  our  units  Above  all.  we  must  never  forget,  in  the  rush  of  day-to-day  activities, 
that  our  profession  deals  with  the  most  profound  moral  issues,  and  that  the  strength  of  character,  in  our  personal 
and  professional  lives,  which  we  and  our  country  seek  in  time  of  war  must  be  fostered  in  times  of  peace. 

A  man  of  character  in  peace  is  a  man  of  courage  in  war.  As  Aristotle  taught— character  is  a  habit,  the  daily 
choice  of  right  over  wrong  ll  is  a  moral  quality  which  grows  to  maturity  in  peace  and  is  not  magically  developed 
on  the  batilefieid  Rededicating  ourselves  to  the  Army  Ethic  and  to  the  professional  soldierly  qualities  can  help 
us  to  maintain  an  Army  of  excellence  Only  in  this  way  can  we  be  prepared  for  tlie  ultimate  challenge  that  some¬ 
where.  sometime,  the  success  or  failure  of  national  policy  may  rest  in  the  hands  of  “soldiers  of  character,  activat¬ 
ed  by  principles  of  tumor." 

I  expect  every  leader  in  our  .Army  of  excellence  to  understand  the  in  ten.  of  this  atfSck  and  to  nbide  by  it  in  - 
his  or  her  personal  as  well  as  professional  life. 


Letter  t©  the 

Army's  general  officers 

On  Intefsenricc  Teamwork 

24  August  1984 

ISJi1  in  todays  Army  are  undertaking  r,  historic  endeavor:  <n  conjunction  with  our  sister  services,  we  are 
W  actively  seeking  to  strengthen  interservice  cooperation  and  foster  a  spirit  of  teamwork  While  we  have 
a! way*  talked  about  "iointness.''  we  are  now  trying  to  take  a  more  substantive  approach  The  Memoranda  of 
Agreement  signed  th»  year  with  the  Air  Force  and  the1  Navy  ate  indicative  of  the  environment  we  are  hying 
to  create 

The  Army  is  leading  the  way  in  this  endeavor  It  is  essential  that  w*  conduct  ourselves  in  a  way  that  promotes 
the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  words,  of  these  agreements  U  we  "bad  mouth”  or  disparage  our  sister  services,  even 
in  test  we  will  undercut  these  important  agreements  aid  the  close  relationships  we  are  developing  I  want  the 
Army  to  “set  the  example"  when  U  speaks  out,  in  private  or  in  public,  about  intersetvsee  relationships  Be  posi¬ 
tive.  be  supportive' 

l!  we  go  to  war.  we  w4!  go  rointly  The  landpower  of  our  Army  is  projected  in  numerous  ways,  but  mainly 
by  naval  and  an  forces  Therefore,  we  must  work  together  In  addition  t*<  using  national  resources  more  effec¬ 
tively.  the  mutual  trust  and  confidence  that  emerges  from  these  uuetservice  agreements  wdi  serve  the  nation 
well  -  to  peace  and  in  war 

Our  Allies  need  to  learn  this  lesson  We  can  Help  set  an  example  for  them,  and  for  all  of  our  officers  who 
wdl  'do  as  we  do  and  say  as  we  say  “ 


*  *  *  * 
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Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Today's  Army— Proud  and  Ready 

5  October  1984 


The  Army  today  is  the  best  ever  in  the  lifetime  of  those  serving  We  have  better  people,  more  and  better 
equipment,  better  training  and  sustainment,  and  solid  support  from  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
All  of  this  means  improved  force  readiness.  Our  soldiers  see  improvement!,  day  by  day.  and  they  are  proud 
to  be  in  an  Army  uniform 

During  the  past  eighteen  months.  1  have  emphasized  the  need  for  a  solid  Army  Ethic  and  the  importance 
of  four  essentials  for  producing  better  soldiers  and  better  units:  Training.  Maintaining.  Leading,  and  Caring.  How 
well  all  of  us  address  these  essential  elements  will  determine  j’.ist  how  capable  our  Army  will  oe  to  meet  the 
mission’,  entrusted  to  it 

My  thoughts  in  ‘he  following  four  articles  are  not  new  or  revolutionary,  but  they  are  pure  Wickham  and  important 
to  me  an  steward  of  the  Army.  Sometimes  they  are  so  obvious,  that  all  ol  us  from  time  to  time  tend  to  overlook 
them 

Our  mutual  task  is  to  assure  that  Today's  thoud  and  Ready  Army  continues  to  improve.  The  resources  are 
there:  the  quality  of  leadership  wilt  make  the  difference 

Leiter  to  the 

,iRMY*S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Training 

52  October  1984 

Training  «  done  m  a  sterile  enetfoninent  of  cold  calculating  management  Training  has  to  be  rooted  in 
deep  ideab  and  belief*  'Something  worth  dying  tor  The  uaimth  of  service  to  those  belief*— love  of  country, 
pride  and  WW  in  each  other  -ye*,  duty,  tumor  country- that's  the  warrior  ethic 


Richard  E  Cavacot 
General.  USA  Ret 

The  Army  is  in  a  state  of  transition .  preparing  itself  for  the  challenges  of  the  future  Missions  are  more  diverse 
and  demanding  Thus,  the  Paining  of  our  soldiers  and  unit*  become,  more  important  than  ever  before  Since 
readiness  is  our  priority  task,  uuakty  paining  ts  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  fuH&  our  missions  and  responsibly 
use  the  resources  entrusted  to  us 

Today  there  are  many  factors  that  conPibute  to  the  challenging  environment  within  which  we  must  Pain  our 
soldiers  and  units 

•The  threats  to  our  security  are  dangerous  and  growing  Hence,  the  Army  must  be  prepared  for  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  mission*  with  the  greatest  risk  of  hostilities  being  at  the  lower  end  ol  the  spectrum  where  most  of  the 
conflicts  today  are  taking  plate  As  a  consequence,  we  mug  be  deadly  serious  about  our  business  ol  being  icady 
for  war -so  as  to  assure  peace  II  we  compromise  on  standards  of  Paining,  we  jeopardize  unit  cohesion  and 
live  lives  of  our  sokiiets  who  may  have  to  fight  tomorrow  or  deploy  rapidly  without  further  preparation  At  times, 
w**  may  have  the  (usury  of  ‘training  up  '  for  an  assigned  mission  However ,  most  of  die  time,  we  wdi  not  Grenada 
it  the  classic  example 


*  *  *  * 


-  Over  <VX)  rw  warfighting  systems  are  being  developed  and  fielded  within  the  Army.  Many  exhibit  unrivaled 
mobility  and  lethality.  They  are  also  sophisticated,  requiring  a  high  level  of  knowledge  and  proficiency  by  crew 
and  commanders  if  we  are  to  capitalize  on  their  capabilities  . 

-  Art  evolution  in  doctrine  and  tactics  now  places  unprecedented  emphasis  on  initiative,  offensive  action,  flexi¬ 
bility.  and  coordination  within  the  combined  arms  team.  New  tactical  concepts  require  excellence  in  profession 
afesm  and  military  skills  by  leaders  at  all  levels. 

-  Volunteer  soldiers  are  first  class  soldiers  who  are  smart,  tough,  and  patriotic  They  expect  first  class  leader¬ 
ship  and  training.  Making  the  most  of  this  superb  human  resource  calls  for  training  that  Is  demanding,  realistic, 
and  imaginative.  Quality  soldiers  deserve  quality  training.  After  all.  tough  training  saves  lives  In  battle.  Soldiers 
instinctively  know  this  and  our  mission  demands  it. 

To  be  effective.  Army  training  must  start  at  the  top.  Because  of  this,  we  have  initiated  a  thorough  study  of 
officer  professional  development,  to  be  completed  this  year.  By  mid  1985  we  plan  to  conclude  similar  studies 
of  the  Warrant  Officer  and  NCO  Corps  These  comprehensive  studies  will  focus  on  officer,  warrant  officer,  and 
NCO  training  and  professional  development  in  Army  schools,  and  their  output  will  be  relevant  to  training  needs 
in  light  of  future  Army  missions  aivd  requirements 

’.Tie  soon-to-be  published  capstone  training  manual  for  the  Army.  FM  25- 1 .  describes  what  it  takes  to  provide 
trailing  that  develops  strong  bonds  and  confidence  between  soldiers  and  leaders  This  type  of  training  reflects 
our  commitment  to  professional  excellence  and  the  wanior  ethic.  The  points  that  follow  highlight  what  good 
training  is  and  what  it  achieves. 

•  As  all  of  us  know  from  personal  experience,  good  training  bonds  units  Training  involves  shared  experiences 
and  mutual  challenges  thal  develop  and  sustain  cohesion  Training  generates  confidence  in  the  organization 
and  it*  leaders  which  in  turn  strengthens  the  morale  of  each  soldier  Tiie  Israeli  Army  has  discovered  this  from 
their  studies  of  why  some  units  perform  and  survive  better  than  others  in  battle. 

•  Good  training  leads  directly  to  good  discipline  both  collective  and  individual  Concurrently,  good  training 
develops  initiative  and  resourcefulness  the  ability  to  perform  independently  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions 

•  Good  training  for  soldier*  build*  faith  and  trust  in  the  chain  nf  command  and  is  conducted  by  (cadets  who 
are  proficient,  dedicated,  and  concerned  for  their  soldiers’  well-being 

•  Good  training  concentrates  on  wartime  missions  and  the  way  units  are  going  to  fight,  but  at  the  same  time 
assures  that  the  training  is  safe  Training  can  be  tough  and  demanding  without  being  reckless  or  careless  about 
the  lives  and  limbs  of  our  precious  human  resource 

Good  training  is  performance- oriented  with  realistic  objectives  for  each  training  period  h  develops  and  sus¬ 
tains  the  skills  of  soldier*  and  leaders  within  the  organization 

Good  training  sticks  to  Army  doctrine  in  order  to  standardize  wh.it  is  taught  II  we  don't  standardize,  we 
watte  sold  hits'  time  because  they  have  to  unk*arn  and  relearn,  time  and  again,  as  they  move  from  unit  to  unit 
At  the  same  time,  good  training  is  not  rote,  unimaginative  or  boring  to  the  soldier  It  takes  full  advantage  of 
the  NTC  and  major  training  opportunities  Innovative  training  challenges  the  soldier  physically  and  menti%  to 
be  all  Iw  v*  the  can  be 


-  Good  riarn*4*^  ‘woken  holding  our  soldier*  and  their  Waders  responsible  for  training  to  the  standards  needed 
to  ensure  success  on  future  battlefields  However,  this  accountability  must  emphasize  Wowung  and  teaching  rather 
than  retribution  Good  training  means  Warning  from  mistakes,  and  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  personal  and 
professional  growth  We  can  do  this  in  peacetime  In  wartime,  we  can't 
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*  *  +  * 


■  Good  training  means  recognizing  the  high  value  of  soldiers'  time.  Good  commanders  protect  their  units  from 
training  detractors  and  last  minute  changes.  They  take  the  time  to  observe,  coach,  and  teach  onc-on-cne.  capitafcz- 
ing  on  a  soldier’s  spare  time  during  FTXs  and  major  training  events. 

-  Good  Paining  means  strong  leadership  development  with  NCOs  fully  responsible  for  individual  training  and 
officers  responsible  for  unit  Paining.  Good  commanders  give  a  high  priority  to  Paining  their  trainers 

In  summary,  there's  a  synergism  that  comes  from  well  Pained  soldiers  and  units.  Such  units  have  a  greater 
capability  than  the  mere  sum  of  the  parts.  They  perform  and  survive  better  in  battle  and  have  fewer  casualties 
Morale,  esprit,  discipline— ail  are  elements  of  this  phenomenon.  But  an  individual  soldier's  competence  and 
confidence  in  his  military  skills  and  capabilities,  as  well  as  confidence  in  his  leaders,  are  j-  .tliaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  elements  to  ensure  success  on  the  battlefield  and  survival  under  tough  and  dangerous  conditions.  Quality 
Paining  of  quaky  soldiers  by  quality  leaders  will  make  this  all  happen. 

Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Maintaining 
»  Quito  m> 

I  don't  know  much  about  this  thing  called  logistics  AM  I  know  is  that  I  want  some 

Anonymous  General 

World  War  I 

THE  CHALLENGE 


Wt  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  days  when  entering  the  logistical  net  meant  asking  the  supply  sergeant. 

“Got  arty?"  “Gonna  get  any?"  However,  even  though  our  forces  have  become  more  capable  and  our 
equipment  more  sophisticated,  today  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  highly  accelerated  consumption  of  supplies 
and  attrition  of  equipment  on  the  battlefield 

These  projections  chsitnjt  our  logisticians  to  provide  support  to  sustain  our  Aimy  under  any  future  waifighttog 
scenario  Not  only  must  our  logistics  system  be  able  to  Pansport,  supply,  and  maintain  rapidly,  it  must  operate 
weB  forward  and  be  flexible  and  responsive  to  our  tactical  commanders. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY 

To  accomplish  our  missions,  the  nation  entrusts  to  our  care  its  youth  and  Us  resources  There  can  be  no  greater 
responsibility  As  stewards  of  the  Army's  assets,  we  mud  be  alert  for  ways  to  improve  the  efficiency,  effectiveness, 
and  safety  of  all  our  operations  This  is  both  a  leadership  and  a  management  responsibility  If  we  fail  to  this 
important  endeavor,  we  wiB  waste  valuable  resources  we  may  rued  one  day  to  fight  and  win  The  very  serious 
responsibility  for  maintaining  what  we  are  given  is  based  on  she  hard  reality  that  we  wdl  never  have  all  the 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and  funds  werequire  On  the  battlefield,  we  wid  be  short  because  of  combat  tosses, 
accident*,  toletiruptiom  to  the  supply  system .  or  just  insufficient  resources  to  fill  all  needs  Thus,  »  weD- trained 
soldier  must  be  taught  to  maintain  and  conserve  what  he  has-rn  peace  and  in  war 

Maintaining  takes  on  several  dimensions  (or  the  soldier  It  is  his  responsibility  to  assure  his  performance  ts 
not  hindered  by  equipment  titiluie  ltwhi#«>rwnsnd«r’sj<wv^^  to  provide  the  time,  materiel,  and  Paining 


to  allow  him  to  maintain  his  equipment.  And,  it  is  the  Army's  responsibility  to  provide  him  the  best  “toois  of 
the  trade"  that  technology  can  offer. 

THE  START  POINT: 

Successful  maintenance  begins  at  the  unit  level.  That  is  where  a  positive  program  of  preventive  maintenance 
keeps  equipment  operational  and  detects  faults. 

The  cornerstone  of  good  maintenance  is  well -trained,  motivated,  supervised  equipment  operators  who  know 
how  to  perform  before,  during,  and  after  operational  checks.  Then  commanders  must  motivate  the  operators 
to  perform  those  checks  apt1  take  appropriate  corrective  action  when  they  find  faults. 

The  chain  of  command  must  be  the  supervisors  of  an  effective  maintenance  program— and  they  must  be 
completely  knowledgeable  about  their  equipment  and  the  maintenance  system.  To  do  so,  they  must  be  trained. 
The  first-line  supervisor  is  the  key  to  good  operator  maintenance  but  supervision  does  not  stop  here.  AH  members 
of  the  chain  of  command  have  a  responsibility  to  be  active  in  the  field  and  the  motor  pool. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE: 

The  key  to  good  maintaining  is  to  change  the  way  we  think  about  maintenance.  We  have  orown  up.  by  and 
large,  in  a  peacetime  Army  where  we  have  separated  training  from  maintaining.  We  go  to  the  field,  train  for 
four.  five,  six  days,  and  then  we  come  back  in.  stand  down,  and  we  maintain 

We  cannot  separate  trainirtg  from  maintaining  We  cannot  stand  down  to  maintain  at  the  National  Training 
Center  We  could  not  stand  down  in  Grenada,  and  we  cannot  stand  down  if  we  are  at  war  We  have  to  maintain 
as  we  go— integrating  the  maintenance  mission  into  our  peacetime  training— and  train  for  our  wartime  mission 
as  we  maintain 

We  have  to  change  out  way  ol  thinking  to  recognite  that  training  and  maintaining  must  go  hand  in  glove. 
We  have  to  exercise  in  the  field  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  our  equipment. 

Thu  a  the  only  way  w*  will  he  able  is  meet  the  maintaining  cltakenges  before  us.  budding  on  the  substantial 
improvements  already  made  to  better  support  our  soldier*  It  wdl  take  a  dedicated  effort  from  each  of  us  to 
continue  this  progress 

Letter  to  tike 

ARMY'S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Leading 

October  14(14 

Of  a  Great  leader  when  ha  work  is  done  thry  wi  aS  say,  W#  wd  this  conch**' 

Laotfu 

6th  Century  8C 

Leaders  are  made,  not  born  They  are  made  by  a  Me  long  study  of  hOtory.  of  the  influence  of  leaders  on 
u.  and  by  absorbing  the  real  Me  teaching  of  role  model  leaders  Leaders  are  made  by  the  day  to  day  practice 
and  fine  tuning  of  leadership  talents,  because  leading  is  an  art  as  weS  as  a  science  and  best  developed  by  appkation 
Leaders  are  made  by  the  steady  acquisition  of  profession*)  knowledge  and  by  the  development  of  24  karat 
character  during  the  course  of  a  career  These  traits  foster  inner  strength,  sett-confidence,  and  the  capacity  to 
tmpir*  by  example*  of  professional.  es  wctl  as  personal.  ewuCmce.  Genet*]  idaxwvS  Taylor  once  wrote: 


Even  with  the  grill  ot  human  undemanding  and  o(  professorial  competence  ansng  from  careful  trafcung.  out 
military  leader  will  not  be  complete  without  the  thud  attnbute  of  ***ne».  namely,  character  -  character 
wh*h  reflect!  inner  Vrength  and  jurnfied  confidence  in  oneseS 

Out  commission  as  officers  reflects  the  troth  that  leaders  are  made  rather  than  bom.  because  of  the  respons. 
bthties  and  values  called  for  in  the  commission  The  commission  says  that  special  trust  and  confidence  is  reposed 
n  each  of  us  We  have  an  extraordinary  responsfcAty  to  fulfil  when  we  consider  the  human  and  materiel  resources 
and  the  secuntv  missions  which  are  entrusted  to  us' 

The  commission  also  calk  for  valor,  patriotism,  fidelity,  and  abilities  tn  hiWfcng  the  responsibAtiei  of  being 
an  o'hcer  Clearly  ability  relates  to  professional  Knowledge  and  the  teaching .  as  we8  as  the  train of  our  soldi 
ers  and  officers  Valor  patriotism,  and  fidelity  a!!  are  tied  the  development  of  character,  leadership  by  exam 
pie.  and  selfless  service 

As  I  travel  around  the  Army.  I  make  a  point  of  speaking  with  assembled  groups  o»  ^  Also.  I  make  the 
effort  eyury  month  to  tafr  with  afl  of  the  new  battakon  and  brigade  commanders  going  through  the  »\ .-  Cn-nmand 
Course  at  Fort  Leaven*  orth  In  addition  to  covering  matters  of  interest  about  the  Army.  1  tali  with  them  specif: 
cally  about  leadership  because  it  seems  important  to  teach  what  I  can  about  Wading,  and  to  try  to  convey  by 
example  tl*e  elements  of  sincerity  and  conviction  1  tel  a3  of  these  officers  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  Impor¬ 
tant  Wgacy  any  of  us  can  leave  to  the  Army  bes  in  the  teaching  of  excelence  to  those  entrusted  to  our  care 

Only  by  teaching  can  we  truly  prepare  solders  to  be  successful  and  to  survive  in  combat  Only  by  teaching 
can  we  make  the  Army  better  across -the  board  By  teaching.  I  am  taking  about  “footiockor  counsekng"  which 
means  that,  fo*  example,  battakon  commanders  should  counsel  each  of  thee  officers  tndividuaBy  several  times 
a  year  The  counseling  should  cover  observations  about  the  officer's  performance,  but.  more  importantly,  it  should 
convey  to  the  younger  officer  the  experience,  the  values,  and  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  senior 

I  also  believe  that  such  footkxrker  '  teaching  should  take  place  in  the  Noncommissioned  Officer  Corps,  with 
the  senior  NCOs  taking  a  deed  hand  in  the  professional  and  personal  upbringing  of  junior  NCOs  General  Bradley 
once  saxJ  that  the  greatest  leader  tn  the  world  could  never  win  a  bottle  unless  he  understood  the  man  he  had 
to  lead  Understandiog  of  the  men  and  women  we  lead  ts  tied  up  with  face  to  face  teaching 

The  professional  kno  pledge  of  Waders  is  essential  to  sound  teaching  and  to  improving  the  proficiency  as  wel 
as  readiness  of  units  Quality  Paining  and  maintaining  car, not  be  done  without  sokd  professional  knowledge 
of  responsible  Waders  Professional  knowledge,  to  be  sure,  comes  from  day-to  day  experience  on  the  job  But 
a  great  military  historian.  Dr  Douglas  Southall  Freeman  who  wrote  Lee's  Lieutenants,  once  said  tha*  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  career  and  a  job  ts  the  difference  between  60  and  40  hours  a  week  The  numbers  are  not  that 
important,  but  the  deference  tn  terrm  of  extra  effort  is 

The  professional  knowledge  that « required  of  us  must  be  achieved  by  self-study  over  the  years  and.  of  course, 
by  schooling  This  includes  the  reading  of  mifctary  history,  biographer,  and  autobiographies  of  Waders,  both  mA 
tary  and  civilian  It  also  means  self-analysis  of  persona!  mittary  experiences  so  that  we  can  benefit  from  lessons 
learned  and  stove  for  self-improvement 

The  character  of  Waders  ts  clearly  of  great  importance  tn  inspiring  those  who  foBow  General  Abrams  used 
to  say  'that  the  higfier  one  goes  up  the  flagpole,  the  more  the  tail  hangs  out  for  afi  to  see  General  Patton 
wrote  on  D  Day  that  officers  are  on  parade  24  hours  a  day  "  These  quotes  suggest  that  we  Wad  by  example 
and  therefore  the  better  the  example,  the  better  the  leadership  Of  course,  fear  of  a  tyrannical  Wader  does  moti¬ 
vate  people  but  not  as  much  as  respect  and  admiration  for  an  inspirational  Wader  who  brings  forth  the  inner 
strength  of  men  and  women  who  must  face  great  chaBenges  and  posdble  sacrifice  One  does  not  develop  character 
in  the  heat  of  battle  or  a  moment  of  crisis  Character  grows  out  of  the  steady  application  of  moral  values  and 
ethical  behavior  in  one  s  Me 


Units  which  have  Quality  leaders,  both  commissioned  and  noncommissioned,  will  be  units  with  a  strong  bond¬ 
ing  between  leaders  and  the  led.  They  will  be  units  that  sustain  readiness  and  morale.  They  will  be  units  with 
a  high  potential  for  success  in  battle  and  with  lower  casualties  than  less  well-led  units.  Experience  of  wars  past 
demonstrat-cs  this  truth.  Such  units  will  have  a  command  climate  where  those  who  are  led  feel  that  they  can 
grow  because  they  are  part  of  a  learning  opportunity  and  mistakes  in  learning  are  tolerated  in  order  to  capitalist 
on  the  great  potential  of  soldiers. 

There  is  much  written  about  leadership  and  much  for  all  of  us  to  study  and  leant.  One  quote  in  particular 
seems  to  summarize  the  essence  of  leadership.  After  World  War  U.  General  Bradley  wrote: 

Leadership  in  a  democratic  Army  means  tirmness.  not  harshness,  understanding,  not  weakness:  justice,  not  kerne, 
humaneness,  not  intolerance;  generosity,  not  se&hness,  pride,  not  egotism. 

Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Caring 

2  November  1964 

Far  t*2ia  being  a  handicap  to  command,  compassion  » the  measure  of  it  For  unless  one  values  the  lives  of  his 
toktore  and  ts  tormented  by  their  ordeals,  he  is  unfit  to  command 

General  Omar  Bradley 

Over  time,  when  our  nation's  history  is  written,  its  greatness  wiU  not  be  measured  by  economic  wealth, 
inietnaticnal  prestige,  or  moment*  of  glory  in  battle,  but  by  how  wc  have  cared  tor  our  people 

It  is  the  continuous,  creative,  selfless  care  given  to  our  soldiers,  families,  and  units  under  the  demanding  re 
quSrement*  of  miktaty  W#  which  will  give  sustaining  power  to  these  same  soldiers,  famfkea .  and  units  when  our 
soldier*  must  go  to  war 

We  must  care  to  train  and  we  must  train  to  care 

Over  20  years  ago.  General  Harold  K  Johnson  worked  with  great  faith  to  develop  the  concepts  of  “the  Army 
lakes  care  of  its  own  “  and  ‘let's  put  the  personal  into  personnel  “  He  helped  Starr  the  Army  Community  Service 
Over  the  years,  the  Army  has  built  on  that  commitment  to  caring  for  soldiers  and  families 

AM  of  us  have  a  moral  obkgation  to  enhance  unit  and  family  cohesion  and  to  (osier  human  values  wsthm  our 
military  community  The  stronger  the  family,  the  better  the  soldier  tends  to  fulfil  hi*  role  in  military  kfe  As  Socte 
tetyof  the  Army  John  O  Marsh  Jr „  has  said.  “Thu  stronger  the  family  h  at  sustaining  value*  and  strengthening 
bonds,  the  better  the  children  are.  and  in  a  sense,  the  better  the  nation  “  There  h  a  dimension  of  the  American 
dream  die  notion  of  strength,  that  is  tied  to  the  tnibfary  family,  and  we  have  a  great  opportunity  to  influence 
and  perpetuate  that  dream 

There  is  another  dimension  that  is  both  significant  and  a  point  of  self  •  interest  to  the  Army  Our  most  important 
mission  is  to  maintain  the  readiness  of  the  Army  in  order  to  protect  this  great  nation  That  ts  our  tost  task  But 
readmes*  is  inextricably  tied  to  soldiers’  morale  and  discipline,  and  to  susiamiog  their  families'  strength  There 
fore,  to  the  extent  we  can  make  those  soldiers  and  families  feel  better  about  the  Army  and  the  support  provided 
by  the  Army,  then  the  better  off  wiU  be  the  soldier,  the  Army,  and  the  nation 

Caring  for  soldiers  means  mvh  much  more  than  turumy  interest  in  their  affairs  Cermg  means  sincere  mi 
vehement  *>  fusing  to  find  solutions  to  the*  problems  and  in  improving  their  welfare  and  that  of  their  (amikes 


Caring  means  dedicated  teaching  and  training  so  that  soldiers  are  successful  in  battle  or  in  tough  training,  and 
so  that  they  survive  the  perils  of  war.  Caring  means  setting  examples  of  moral  and  professional  excellence  so 
that  soldiers  can  be  inspired  to  reach  And  caring  means  nurturing  a  command  climate  where  soldiers  are 
challenged,  and  where  they  can  feel  good  about  themselves  and  the  Army  because  they  can  learn,  giow.  and 
“be  all  they  can  be." 

There  are  fundamental,  practical  reasons  for  bonding  soldiers,  families,  and  the  Army  together,  and  there 
are  many  areas  where  we  can  make  progress  We  are  fortunate  to  have  many  caring  agencies  such  as  die  chaplains, 
the  Army  Community  Service,  the  Red  Cross,  and  other  organizations  who  work  on  building  a  stronger  Army 
by  boosting  “soldier  and  family  power.” 

This  year.  1984,  has  been  designated  the  “Year  of  the  Army  Family.”  This  is  not  a  passing  theme.  The  Army 
remains  committed  to  formulating  legislative  initiatives  that  will  provide  substance  to  the  program.  We  are  build¬ 
ing  organizational  momentum,  but  it  will  take  everyone  in  the  chain  of  command  to  assure  success. 

Recently  1  received,  a  letter  from  a  young  soldier  who  tells  a  moving  story  about  the  two-way  commitment 
between  the  Army,  its  soldiers,  and  their  families  In  a  parachute  accident,  he  suffered  a  serious  brain  injury 
and  medical  experts  were  doubtful  about  his  survival.  But  he  did  live,  and  he  wrote  the  following  letter: 

Life’s  difficulties  are  alway*  cropping  up.  but  in  the  Army  people  make  up  for  the  things  that  go  wrong  These 
it  always  someone  who  will  Mp  m  the  Army  When  the  doctors  thought  I  would  never  make  it.  my  urut 
never  gave  up 

They  were  w*h  me  and  supported  me  They  stayed  behind  me  and  my  family  the  whole  way  Words  cannot 
express  my  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  my  wife  for  the  care  that  my  company  commander,  my  first  vet  grant, 
and  my  Army  buddies  showed  during  the  most  difficult  brew  in  our  lives 

That's  what  the  Army  tt  «8  about,  taking  care  of  each  other  I  appreciate  what  the  Army  *  dowg  lor 
famikea  And.  you  know  what?  ftt>  proud  to  be  a  t olehet 


When  you  receive  this  kind  of  message  from  a  soldier,  you  know  you  have  a  better  Army,  an  Army  whose 
leaders  cate  about  people  The  quaky  is  there  An  extraordinary  respontihtUy  rests  ot;  the  shoulders  of  our 
leaders— and  those  who  work  with  soldiers  and  their  families— to  capitalize  on  “this  great  reservoir  of  quality  .** 

In  accepting  the  "special  trust  and  confidence”  reposed  in  us.  the  leaders  of  today's  Aimy.  we  must  dedtease 
outseket  to  eating  for  our  soldiers,  our  Army  civilians,  and  our  families  The  history  of  our  individual  careers 
w*U  reflect  the  legacy  of  our  gifts  to  enrich  the  human  dimension  We  must  be  generous 


*  *  *  # 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Leadership  Applied  to  Manning  the  Army 

1  Ma.  ;h  1985 

The  basic  objective  jf  any  military  operation  is  to  win  To  achieve  that  objective,  the  Army  is  in  the  business 
ol  producing  competent,  hard  charging,  highly  motivated  winners— and  that's  a  challenge  Ol  leaders*^. 
More  than  any  other  single  factor  of  combat  readiness,  it  is  the  way  soldiers  feel  about  themselves,  tfvdr  feBow 
soldiers  and  their  outfit  that  is  most  likely  to  catTy  the  battle 

Whether  in  war  or  peace,  soldiers  who  have  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  United  States  Army  in  service 
to  their  country  look  back  on  that  experience  with  a  high  sense  of  pride  Those  who  have  served  honorably — 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  have  — reflecl  on  their  service  tn  the  Army  as  a  positive,  upbeat  experience  in 
their  We  1  have  talked  with  countless  thousands  of  veterans  over  the  years,  and  they  never  seem  to  lose  the 
deep-seated  pnde  that  comes  from  serving  one’s  country  The  Army  gave  them  something  special  inside — and 
it  won  t  go  away  The  amazing  fact  ts  that  most  of  the  several  millions  of  veterans  who  served  in  the  Army  prior 
to  1974  were  draftees,  bul  they  received  something  special  and  they  still  feel  good  about  it  AH  ol  this  speaks 
well  for  the  Army  as  one  of  the  major  institutions  in  our  society  of  free  people 

The  soldiers  in  today’s  Arry  arc  no  different  than  the  millions  of  soldiers  who  served  before  them,  with  one 
major  exception  And  that  is— they  are  afl  volunteers  who  have  stepped  forth  from  the  towns  and  cWes  across 
the  nation  and  volunteered  to  serve  their  country  eithei  as  a  member  of  the  active  Army,  the  US  Army  Reserve, 
or  tl»e  Army  National  Guard  A  major  challenge  of  contemporary  leaders  is  to  promote  a  climate  of  leadership 
which  provides  maximum  opportunity  for  these  young  soldier*  to  experience  a  successful  tour  In  the  Army, 
be  that  only  one  term  of  service  or  a  full  career,  and  walk  away  a  winner 

The  foregoing  is  part  of  the  philosophical  underpinning  of  what  the  Army  ts  afl  about  However,  there  is  another 
major  factor  involved  m  raising  and  maintaining  an  Army  of  volunteer  soldiers  The  enormous  monetary  cost 
cf  ruch  ^r.  C  ^  *  .or  if  the  Army  nor  the  nation  has  previously  experienced  III  Just  lay  out 

a  few  of  the  costs  (or  you  to  think  about  The  average  cost  of  recruiting  a  high  school  diploma  graduate  for 
either  the  Active  or  Reserve  Components  is  $5,800  That  cost  is  up  about  $1,200  from  FY  82  The  training 
base  cost  associated  with  producing  an  1 1B10  in  CSUT  is  $8,835  (me hides  S3.274  trainee  pay  and  alowances). 
a  19K10  OSUT  costs  $40,721  a  33S10  costs  $61,073;  and  a  98J 10  costs  $32,363  In  addition  to  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  recruiting  and  training,  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  enlistment  bemuses  to  attract  high  quality 
soldiers  trio  combat  arms,  technics!  jnd  rrt!»r*“y  *Kr>n  V40c' 

In  terms  of  quality,  the  Army’s  accessions  oveT  the  past  three  years  represent  the  highest  number  of  high  school 
diploma  graduates  and  the  greatest  percentage  of  ioldiets  in  the  upper  mental  test  categories  in  the  history  of 
the  volunteer  Army 

The  bad  news  and  where  I  need  your  help,  is  this  :n  FY  84  the  total  Army  experienced  over  167.000  non 
ETS  losses  over  and  abo.  e  disability  discharges,  retirements,  hardship,  pregnancy,  and  similar  other  type  losses 
The  active  Army  had  over  48.000  non-ETS  losses,  the  USAR  had  60.000:  and  the  Army  National  Guard  had 
59.000  .A  very  conservative  loss  estimate,  in  terms  of  dollars  invested  in  this  resource,  is  well  over  $2  bifton 
In  addition,  each  one  of  these  non  ETS  losses  has  to  be  replaced  and  trained  But  the  real  heartbreak  is  that 
wc  turned  out  167.000  losers  to  go  back  to  family  and  friends  in  Hometown.  USA  and  relate  their  Army  ex¬ 
perience 

Frankly.  I  just  don  t  have  a  lesson  plan  to  explain  this  to  the  C  zngress  of  the  United  States.  Why  is  it  that 
we  are  bringing  in  at  enormous  cost,  the  highest  quality  soldier  in  many  years  and  yet  efcminating  them  from 
the  Army  (AC  and  RC)  al  an  'ncreasingly  high  rate9  I  cannot  answer  that  For  example.  Total  Army  non-ETS 
losses  in  1980  amounted  to  139  000.  up  to  157.00Uby  1982;  arv-i  *»*th  quality  soldier  enlistments  at  an  al-time 
high  in  1984.  we  managed  to  increase  eliminations  by  another  10.000  over  the  1982  level 


I  recognir*.  fully  that  m  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  we  will  bnr>g  m  a  few  incomgfoles  and  a  few  move  will  him 
out  wrong  The  Army  must  have  provisions  to  deal  with  these  people,  and  we  have  such  provisions  But.  in 
a  volunteer  system  voungsters  amply  do  not  join  the  Army  with  the  idea  of  not  completing  at  least  their  Initial 
tour  They  come  in  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  better  person  They  want  to  be  a  winner  in  kfe  and  they  come 
to  us  with  the  firm  bebef  that  the  Army  can  assist  them  toward  that  end  I  believe  in  these  young  people  and 
I  believe Jhey  are  making  the  right  decision  With  the  proper  brandof  leadership— coaching,  teaching,  training, 
caring,  leading  —  our  Army  has  the  capability  of  delvering  a  positive  experience  that  wtl  last  a  lifetime  We  ptoduce 
winners  That's  out  job 

Dunng  the  initial  tour  the  young  soldier's  life  is  lived  mainly  at  the  squad  level  with  he  primary  chain  of  com 
mand  ranging  up  through  platoon  and  company  battery  troop  level  Therefore,  the  brand  of  leadership  that 
is  exercised  by  the  soldier's  squad  leader,  platoon  sergeant,  platoon  leader,  first  sergeant,  and  company  com 
mander  is  absolutely  the  most  critic  a!  Battalion  commanders  and  above  certainly  play  a  major  role  by  creating 
a  command  climate  which  ensures  the  proper  development  ot  then  jumc*  leaden  and  permits  them  the  oppor 
tunrty  to  do  their  job  of  leading  the  young  soldwn 

In  view  of  the  exorbitant  number  erf  non  ETS  losses  we  experienced  m  FY  84.  I  am  convinced  that  ue  must 
fake  a  bng.  hard  foot  hard  boiled)  look  inside  our  respective  organirafiom  to  assess  the  prnbiem  and  more 
in  a  positive  uay  fo  reduce  our  non  ETS  losses  during  FY  85  and  beyond 

Please  understand  this  in  no  way  suggests  a  cafl  to  lower  the  exceptionaBy  high  standards  which  must  be 
maintained  in  a  small  peacetime  Army  /  do  expect,  bou  eie'  ibot  those  cf  us  in  senior  positions  of  leadership 
take  a  personal  interest  in  determining  -x by  high  quality’  youngsters  are  not  making  it  to  ETS.  and  communicat 
mg  to  the  tumor  leaders  positive  ways  in  which  leadership  rather  than  administrative  discharge,  can  be  appfceJ 
to  reducing  the  problem  of  non  ETS  losses 

Manning  the  total  Army  in  a  volunteer  environment  trill  be  increasingly  difficult  and  an  expensive  proposition 
in  FY  85  and  beyond  Short  of  actual  combat  I  know  of  no  other  area  in  which  the  application  of  sound  leader 
ship  could  be  more  important 

Secretary  Marsh  and  1  hove  a  strong  personal  m’erest  in  this  issue  We  shall  be  foCowing  it  closely 

Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
“Where’s  Dad?”- -A  Videotape  Caring 

29  March  1985 

I  have  approved  for  distribution  within  the  Am.y  a  videotape  entitled  “Where's  Dady'  It  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  family  him  series  authored  by  Dr  James  C  Dobson.  PhD  .  one  of  America's  foremost  authorities  on 
family  Living 

The  film.  "Where's  Dad5,  provides  an  important  message  about  commitment,  caring,  and  bonding  within 
the  family  unit  Dr  Dobson  discusses  family  unity  and  the  need  to  care  for  our  children  and  spouses  He  says 
family  members  need  quality  support  to  withstand  the  demands  of  out  fast-paced  world,  and  that  means  we've 
got  to  spend  time  with  them  "Die  readiness  of  our  Army  is  directly  related  to  the  strength  of  our  families  The 
stronger  the  family,  the  stTon'er  the  Army,  because  strong  families  improve  our  combat  readiness 

I  encourage  you  to  show  this  thought  provoking  film  to  your  soldiers  and  their  spouses  together.  There  are 
no  ilearcut  answers  The  j^uaiion  for  each  family  is  unique  However,  the  message  is  clear  We  must  ca*e  for 
one  of  our  most  precious  resources  — the  children  ahd  families  cf  our  soldiers 


This  Mm  chp  highlights  the  difficulty  ol  finding  time  /  making  time  to  grow  with  our  families  To  the  extent 
we  work  out  time  for  family  growth,  we  are  enriched,  our  Army  h  better  and  readier,  and  our  nation  has  healthier 
famines  with  sokd  values  This  must  be  our  legacy 


Letter  to  the 

ARMYS  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Unlawful  Command  Influence 

14  June  1995 

No  connection*  tnvresl*  or  Intercessor.*  w*3  a*  *4  to  prevent  srrxl  execution  od  «*»*>,■ 

George  W«Kngtor. 

General  Oder  7  JuK  P7S 

Command  action  th«t  interferes  waft  lawful  rmhtary  justice  requirements  ts  illegal  unfair  and  destructive 
to  confxfence  m  the  mibtary  justice  system  Article  37.  UCMJ  and  court  decisions  applying  Article  37. 
prohibit  command  pressure  on  witnesses,  counsel  judges,  court  members  or  subordinate  commanders  who  are 
requved  to  exercise  thee  personal  discretion  when  deciding  or  recommending  disposition  of  mdhtary  justice  matters 

Despite  repeated  emphasis.  /  continue  to  receive  reports  concerning  allegations  of  command  actions  that  may 
influence  iflegafry  .‘hr  exercise  of  personal  discretion  by  witnesses,  court  members,  commanders  or  other  acting 
in  i  heir  miSrfary  rustic  e  io-ies  Ah  hough  were  210  years  removed  from  Washingtons  General  Order,  the  inWnt 
behind  it  stil  applse* 

It  is  incumbent  upon  you.  together  uilh  vour  legal  advisor  to  assure  that  your  subordinate  commander %  un 
dei stand  and  adhere  to  the  prorts»>*u  of  Article  37  Out  system  of  justice  demands  no  less 


Letter  to  the 

ARMYS  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Trust 

21  June  1985  ~ 


”  TP  he  President  of  the  United  States  has  reposed  special  trust  and  confidence  m  the  patriotism.- 

m  valor,  fidelity  ,  and  abilities  of  "  We  hear  those  words  about  trust  and  confidence  so  often  that  I  wonder 
rf  we've  lost  the  focus  on  what  they  really  mean 

The  much  pubfccued  Walker"  espionage  case  hits  hard  at  the  very  fabric  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  which 
we  ate  bound  every  day  we  bve  in  this  great  country  of  ours  While  the  "Walker"  case  is  an  extreme,  and  thank 
God  a  ranty  there  are  similar  violations  of  trust  happening  every  day  by  Amencans  in  and  out  of  uniform 

What  am  I  talking  about  *  I'm  talung  about  those  who  leak  classified  information  to  newsmen,  about  those 
who  "feed"  contractors  information  which  gives  them  an  edge,  about  those  who  use  the  power  of  information 
to  support  then  own  personal  agendas  No.  these  violations  of  trust  aren't  as  bad  as  selling  secrets  to  the  Soviets, 
but  where  does  it  stop  and  how  much  damage  does  it  reaBy  dov 

Soldiers  and  civilians  who  pass  information  they  shouldn  t  may  feel  that  morally  they  are  doing  what  needs 
to  be  done  bv  telling  it  like  it  is  but  oftentimes  they  are  working  with  only  bits  of  information  and  have  little 


*  *  *  * 
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idea  of  a8  the  factors  which  contribute  to  making  decisions  That »  where  loyalty  corner  in,  and  trusting  an 
supporting  the  authority  of  those  responsible  for  mak’-.g  the  decisions 

Each  of  us  needs  to  think  hard  about  the  meaning  of  “special  trust  and  confidence."  and  hve  by  the  spti 
of  those  words  — our  nations  deserves  no  less 

We  must  "mentor '  our  people  about  values,  about  integrity  honor .  trust,  loyalty  to  the  Army  and  the  rvatio* 
We  must  uphold  these  values  tn  every-  wav.  every  day 

Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Telling  the  Army  Story 

12  Juh. 


One  of  the  subjects  I  will  be  discussing  with  you  as  we  meet  mdmduaflv  or  m  various  group  settin 
will  be  how  to  do  a  better  job  in  telling  the  Army  stc*rv 

We  have  a  superb  story  to  tell  to  internal  and  external  audiences,  one  that  can  become  better  undersHx 
with  your  help  The  major  themes  of  the  Army  story  are  outlined  in  the  attached  article,  along  with  my  thougl 
on  your  participation 

As  you  speak  to  various  groups  no  matter  the  context,  subject,  or  even,  first  give  the  listener  the  big  piety 
of  what  and  how  your  Army  is  doing  before  homing  in  on  the  specific  reason  for  your  talk  In  this  way  we  c 
do  a  better  job  of  speaking  with  one  voice 

After  you  review  the  game  plan,  please  seek  opportunities  to  get  out  and  tell  the  Army  story  Try  to  tar* 
at  least  half  your  efforts  on  audiences  that  are  not  already  overt  supporters  of  the  Army  Seek  feedback  as 
how  you  are  doing  and  let  me  know,  along  with  any  suggestions  vou  may  have  for  doing  this  vital  fob  bett 

Letter  to  the 

ARMYS  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Selective  Early  Retirement  Boards 

18  October  t«*85 


This  year  the  Army  convened  its  first  Genera!  Officer  Selective  Early  Retirement  Board  (SERB!  T 
SERB  process  will  be  conducted  annually  The  SERB  will  identify  those  offers  with  3V»  years  m  gra 
whose  retirement  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Army  The  SERB  procedure  is  an  integral  part  of  t 
Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  It  offers  the  Army  a  personnel  development  process  that  avsui 
solid  opportunity  for  upward  mobility  and  emphasues  sustain*  J  performance,  as  well  as  professional  grow 
The  SERB  process  has  just  been  extended  to  the  Colonel  Chaplains  Competitive  Category,  and  tn  1986  *  v 
be  extended  to  Colonels  Army  Competitive  Category  in  conjunction  with  the  CY86  Brigadier  General  Pron 
lion  Selection  Board  This  wiB  irshtutionaiue  the  process  on  an  annual  basis  m  the  Army,  as  provided  for  in  the  la 


The  SERB's  purpose  is  to  as «ii«*  sustained  performance  as  well  as  promotion  opportunity  for  the  force.  In 
the  case  of  general  officers,  analysts  suggests  *hat  for  the  overall  balance  of  experience,  together  with  opportuni¬ 
ty  in  the  GO  structure,  we  should  select  roughly  35  MGs  and  60-65  BGs  per  year  Voluntary  retirements  alone 
will  not  permit  these  levels  of  selection  Accordingly,  as  the  time  arrives  when  we  must  yield  our  active  role, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  step  aside  gracefully,  thereby  enabling  superb  younger  officers  to  take  on  increased 
responsibilities  for  the  overall  benefit  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Our  legacy  is  then  left  with  those  we  have  mentored 
and  developed  to  be  our  successors,  whereby  we  enrich  and  perpetuate  our  proud  Army  institution. 

Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Commercial  Activities  and  Leadership 

25  October  1985 

This  year  the  Army's  Commercial  Activities  program  saved  1.000  civilian  and  650  military  spaces. 

The  program  improves  productivity  and  increases  resources  to  enhance  our  warfightlng  capability  and  the 
care  we  provide  our  soldiers  and  families 

But  this  program  also  can  be  perceived  as  a  great  disrupter.  The  studies  and  actions  required  often  are  com¬ 
plex  and  may  even  exceed  the  capabilities  of  smaller  Installations  to  conduct  The  program  sometimes  is  viewed 
with  alarm  by  the  civilian  work  force  with  resultant  lack  of  cooperation.  Ironically.  disruption  of  the  study  process 
benefits  no  one.  least  of  all  the  government  work  force 

The  complexities  of  the  process  and  the  emotion  charged  environment  demand  the  highest  order  of  leader¬ 
ship  from  you.  our  senior  officers  The  installation  commanders  are  faced  with  a  Herculean  task— but  there  can 
be  no  backing  away  from  it  The  senior  leadership  at  the  installation,  major  command,  and  the  department  level 
must  become  actively  engaged  Genera)  Noah's  article  in  Section  III  provides  an  overview  of  the  installation 
commander's  role  in  this  prone**. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  great  things  for  the  Army  6y  effectively  implementing  the  Commercial  Activities 
program  Personal  involvement  is  required  to  do  it  right  In  an  area  of  constrained  resources,  you  leadership 
makes  the  difference 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Freud*  Watte  and  Abuse 

I  November  1985 

Instances  of  fraud,  waste  and  abuse,  no  matter  how  seemingly  h?s.gnif leant,  adversely  affect  the  public's 
perception  of  our  stewardship  Public  support  tor  a  sTtong  national  defense,  specifically  Total  Army  pro 
grams,  is  undermined,  i*r»l  the  enormous  gains  we  have  made  in  recruiting  and  r«tain‘ng  quality  sold  lets  and 
fielding  quality*  equipment  are  threatened  As  leaders,  soldiers,  and  manager*,  we  are  responsible  (or  assuring 
that  the  resources  entrusted  to  our  care  are  used  efficiently  We  face  increasing  pressure  to  manage  our  trust 
better,  and  what  we  accomplish  in  combating  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  will  affect  our  combat  readiness  In  peace 
or  war.  stewardship  and  readdress  are  inseparable 


Make  no  mistake,  we  are  waging  a  war  against  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  and  showing  encouraging  results. 
During  the  period  covered  in  a  recent  DOD  Inspector  General  report,  over  2.300  inspection  reports  were  is¬ 
sued.  highlighting  potential  savings  ranging  from  several  thousand  dollars  per  year  to  a  one-time  return  of  over 
$390,000.  Army  Internal  Review  and  Army  Audit  Agency  reports  have  identifed  potential  monetary  savings 
of  almost  a  half  billion  dollars  These  reviews  also  provide  warning  indicators  and  hs\p  commanders  detect  problem 
areas  such  as  over  expenditure  of  funds,  misuse  of  resources,  and  poor  control  of  assets.  The  Criminal  Investi¬ 
gation  Command  has  dosed  2.600  cases  related  to  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  of  which,  almost  60  percent  were 
referred  for  prosecution,  resulting  in  recoveries  in  excess  of  $5.3  million  dollars. 

Involvement  in  the  fight  at  the  personal  level  is  increasing  The  Inspector  General  received  over  300  new 
DOD  “HOTLINE"  cases  this  period,  which  represents  an  average  of  50  new  cases  per  month  or  an  increase 
of  10  cases  per  month  from  the  previous  6-month  period  Inquiries  and  investigations  were  completed  on  279 
DOD  “HOTLINE"  cases  with  a  28  percent  rate  of  substantiation  on  completed  cases,  a  four  percent  increase 
from  the  previous  period. 

Establishing  the  position  of  Competition  Advocate  is  another  example  of  our  resolve.  The  Army  Competition 
Advocate  is  charged  to  assure  that  we  realize  maximum  benefit  of  competition  in  our  contracting  We  now  have 
240  Competition  Advocates  Army-wide  fifty-four  percent  of  all  procurement  actions  to  date  have  been  com¬ 
petitive.  helping  the  Army  exce  ed  its  goal  of  having  46  percent  of  total  procurement  dollars  awarded  competitively 

Our  continuing  goal  is  to  submit  for  competition,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  all  new  starts  and  all  major 
components  and  subassemblies  on  existing  programs,  and  to  break  out  spare  parts  from  the  prime  contractor 
for  competitive  bidding  We  remain  committed  to  making  competition  the  foundatiation  for  readiness.  So  chang¬ 
ing  the  mindset  that  sole  source  is  the  preferred  process,  and  to  fulfilling  our  challenge  in  FY  86  of  awarding 
50  cents  of  every  dollars  competitively 

Finally,  the  increased  level  and  intensity  of  training  for  auditors,  investigators,  and  contracting  personnel  are 
reaping  significant  benefits  in  our  campaign  against  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse 

These  examples  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways  we  are  combating  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  More  re*  ,*ins  to  be 
done  No  one  wants  to  be  part  of  a  mutiny  organization  that  lacks  public  trust  and  confidence  We  vut  make 
every  effort  to  foster  a  more  aggressive,  positive  attitude  among  our  soldiers  and  civilian  employees  an  '  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  thal  we  understand  and  take  seriously  our  respond  .'-ties  for 
safeguarding  the  resources  entrusted  to  us  The  American  people  deserve,  and  demand,  nothing  W 

Lei  's  make  a  difference  during  out  ante  on  watch  by  waging  in  concrete  ways  a  reknxieu  war  against  fraud, 
uxule.  and  abuse  in  our  great  Army 


Letter  to  the 

ARM  VS  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Mentoring 

H  November  ISkti 


One  of  the  eight  precept*  mi  Leadership  Makes  the  Difference,  a  1%5  White  Paper,  six**  that 
Waders  should  be  'teachers  and  mentors"  to  the  soldiers  and  civilians  entrusted  to  them  l  want  to  g-ve 
you  my  ideas  about  what  a  mentor  is  (and  is  not)  and  what  mentoring  means  to  the  Aimy 

The  word  "mentor"  comes  from  the  name  of  an  ancient  Greek  teacher  who  was  responsible  for  his  student  s 
moral,  physical,  and  mental  development  In  the  same  context.  I  think  thal  mentoring  is  relevant  today  since 


there  is  a  need  for  us  to  share  our  knowledge,  experience,  and  values  with  the  less  experienced  members  of 
our  profession  We  owe  it  to  our  subordinates  and  the  Army  to  invest  our  time  for  their  personal  growth  and 
professional  development. 

Each  of  us  can  be  a  mentor,  whether  NCO.  officer,  or  civilian  We  all  have  experience  to  give  if  we  have 
the  heart,  the  spirit,  and  the  caring  attitude  to  share  these  experiences  and  the  lessons  we  derive  from  **iem 
Mentoring  is  simply  giving  of  your  knowledge  to  other  people  A  platoon  sergeant  can  be  a  mentor  by  taking 
time  to  share  his  experience  with  a  young  squad  leader  in  order  to  help  him  or  her  become  a  better  NCO  A 
senior  NCO  can  help  a  young  lieutenant  with  a  field  problem  or  advise  him  about  how  to  deal  with  soldier  problems 
and  how  to  care  for  soldiers.  It  works  at  the  higher  ranks,  too.  Generals  and  colonels  must  mentor  junior  officers 
as  well 

The  Army  has  no  formal  program  or  checklist  for  mentoring  To  be  an  effective  mentor,  you  need  the  ex 
perience  and  wisdom  of  your  years,  and  one  vital  quality— you  have  to  core  If  you  really  care  about  your  pofession 
and  soldiers,  then  you— as  a  leader— will  devote  the  time  and  attention  to  those  soldiers  We  can  afford  the 
time  to  do  this  in  peacetime.  This  special,  long-term  relationship  may  be  formal  or  informal— not  restricted  to 
the  chain  of  command —and  is  often  conducted  in  a  relaxed,  friendly  atmosphere  The  location  is  not  important. 
Mentoring  can  take  place  in  the  motor  pool,  in  the  barracks,  ot  out  in  the  field. 

Mentoring  is  really  a  personal  choice  by  both  parties  The  senior  agrees  to  his  role  as  mentor  by  investing 
time  in  the  development  of  the  junior  Mentors  should  help  subordinates  focus  on  their  long-term  career  goals- 
being  (tie  best  NCO.  officer,  or  civilian  in  their  chosen  field— and  help  them  develop  an  action  plan  to  attain 
those  goals  Those  being  mentored  need  “eyes  that  see  and  ears  that  hear  "  in  other  words,  they  must  be  willing 
to  learn  from  their  mentors  It's  a  two-way  process  A  good  mentor  keeps  a  notebook  so  he  can  keep  track 
of  points  to  cover  with  his  subordinates  rather  than  trust  to  memory.  Similarly,  a  good  "learner"  keeps  a  note¬ 
book  to  assure  that  the  mentoring  “sticks." 

One  way  of  mentoring  is  lootlocker  counseling  ’*  Counseling  and  mentoring  go  hand-in-hand  We  are  mak¬ 
ing  progress  in  this  area,  yet  some  soldiers  think  that  most  counseling  is  negative  or  bad.  They  think  counseling 
happens  only  when  they  foul-up  This  is  off  the  mark  Counseling  should  include  a  discussion  of  strengths  as 
well  as  weaknesses,  and  should  be  positive  and  constructive  As  we  counsel  and  mentor,  we  "grow"  ourselves, 
our  people,  and  our  Units  The  payoff  is  increased  combat  readiness 

Afl  leaders  are  teachers,  and  teaching  is  a  part  of  mentoring  l  eaders  must  teach  soldiers  to  accept  the  tespon 
itb&y  to  protect  the  nation,  to  prepare  physically  and  mentally  for  combat,  to  gain  and  maintain  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  weapons,  tactics,  and  doctrine,  to  inspire  confidence  and  eagerness  to  be  a  part  of  the  team,  and 
to  have  the  v&on  to  see,  the  ability  to  analyze,  the  integrity  to  choose,  and  the  courage  to  execute 

It  must  be  clear,  however,  that  mentor  tog  is  riot  sponsorship  or  patronage.  Favoritism,  cronyism,  or  the  use 
of  ones  office  position,  or  grade  by  a  senior  NCO.  officer,  or  supervisor  to  enhance  unfairly  a  subordinate's 
career  over  others  cannot  be  condoned 

I'tnaBy,  we  mutt  remember  thru,  as  leadert.  mentoring  is  o  key  way  in  which  ter  exewtw  ioadertdvp  and  strength 
e*t  Army  vekm  Giving  of  oursefoes  by  shoring  Our  knowledge  and  experience  is  the  most  importasl  .legacy 
we  can  feaee  fo  those  who  foltav.  That's  rooking  tuaoty  in  out  own  time  and  demo«Htrotirtg  that  “leadership 
Make*  A  Qifietenve  “ 


m 


*  *  *  * 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
Message  of  Condolence 

3  January  1986 

A  tragic  aircraft  accident  occurred  December  12.  taking  the  lives  of  24S  soldiers  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  To  the  families  and  friends  they  have  left  behind,  wo  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  Our  hearts 
go  out  to  you  in  this  tragic  time. 

This  sad  event  touches  each  soldier,  civilian  and  family  member  of  the  Total  Army  We  grieve  for  these  brave 
men  and  women  who  served  so  selflessly  for  the  country  they  loved  They  were  American  soldiers  and  pea¬ 
cekeepers.  coming  home  from  the  successful  completion  of  a  difficult  and  vitally  important  mission  with  the  Mul¬ 
tinational  Force  and  Observers  They  endured  cheerfully  the  hardship  and  sacrifice  of  isolation  and  family  separation 
because  thev  knew  thee  presence  in  the  Sinai  made  a  difference  to  peace  Their  distinguished  service  and  sacrifice 
adds  luster  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  and  Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky. 

In  *his  special  Season  of  the  year,  we  may  take  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  they  gave  their  lives  so 
that  others  might  enjoy  peace  on  earth  This  is.  after  all.  the  greatest  gift  a  soldier  can  give  With  this  gift,  we 
ail  inherit  the  obligation  to  cany  on  what  they  have  advanced  with  honor  We  pray  that  God  blesses  them. 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  the  Army's  Accident  Prevention  Performance 

2*%  April  1986 


Recently.  I  charted  the  quarterly  tn  process  Review  (IPR)  of  the  Army  Safety  Program  Accident 
reduction  .at vs  were  measured  against  the  annual  resource  conservation  goals  established  in  SafeArmy 
1990  Progress  in  achieving  these  w>als  during  the  first  quarter  of  FY  86  was  mixed  For  example,  aviation 
accidents— including  Class  A  accidents— were  down,  and  we  met  our  5-perceni  reduction  goal  On  the  other 
hand,  we  narrowly  missed  our  3-percen?  reduction  goal  in  ground  accidents  because  Federal  Employee  Com 
pentagon  Act  (FECA.I  claims  (ctv&an  injuries)  continued  to  increase 

Although  the  current  Cla-s  A  through  C  aitctaft  accident  tr;nd  is  down,  we  must  not  allow  our  past  mistakes 
to  creep  back  into  the  aviation  ayam  and  cause  "njw*  accidents 

Historically,  human  error  has  t  en  a  cause  m  70  to  80  percent  of  our  Class  A  aircraft  accidents  In  more 
than  40  percent  of  those  accidents  involving  human  error,  the  aircrew  wiHfuUy  violated  established  procedures 
But  the  record  shows  that  it  *  not  the  young  aviators  or  the  old-timers  who  are  violating  the  procedures  It's 
the  most  proficient  pilot— the  650  to  2,500-hour  aviator- who  has  become  overconfident  and  decides  to  devi¬ 
ate  (tom  established  procedures 

Commanders  must  improve  the  direct  -upet vision  of  ikotit  operations  and  manage  better  the  inherent  tides 
in  our  increasingly  demanding  aviation  mission  While  each  commander  cannot  be  phy  tkaliy  present  in  every 
cockpit  on  every  (light,  his  command  presence  can  be  felt  in  that  cockpit 


Failure  to  meet  the  civilian  injury  reduction  goal  was  a  major  factor  tn  not  achieving  a  3-percent  reduction 
tn  torsi  ground  accidents  Civilian  injuries  that  result  m  lost  time  account  for  mote  than  40  percent  of  the  total 
accidents  recorded  during  the  fast  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year 


m 


*  *  *  * 


We  need  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  Army's  senior  leaders  to  establish  programs  and  policies  to  improve  safety 
in  the  work  place  and  reduce  civilian  injuries  Aside  from  our  moral  and  ethical  obligations  to  provide  a  safe 
work  environment  tor  our  civilian  work  force,  reducing  civilian  injuries  is  crucial  to  achieving  our  resource  con- 
servation  goals  and  to  realizing  the  full  potential  of  uur  Safety  Program. 

Other  accident  categories  requiring  intensive  accident  prevention  efforts  are. 

•  Army  Combat  Vehicle  Accidents  The  upward  trend  in  tracked  vehicle  accidents  began  in  FY  83  and  has 
continued  unchecked  through  FY  85  and  into  the  first  quarter  of  FY  86  This  accident  record  indicates  opera¬ 
tional  weaknesses  that  have  the  potential  to  deplete  rapidly  the  capabilities  of  our  armor  units  in  combat 

•  Privately  Owned  Vehicle  (POVI  Accidents  Of  the  110  fatalities  in  all  accidents  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  48  were  soldiers  killed  in  POV  accidents  Motor  vehicle  accidents  continue  to  kill  more  soldiers  each 
year  than  all  otheT  accidents  combined  We  must  instill  in  our  soldiers  a  strong  sense  ot  safety  regarding  the 
life-threatening  danger  of  “driving  under  the  influence"  and  the  life-saving  merits  of  using  safety  belts  These 
safety  measures  are  critical  to  achieving  our  first  priority— the  protection  of  our  soldiers  and  their  families. 

In  addition  to  covering  Army- wide  progress  in  meeting  accident  reduction  goals,  the  IPR  included  graphic 
portrayals  of  key  MACOM  accident  statistics  on  ground  and  aviation  accidents  These  graphics  are  attached 

The  Director  of  Army  Safety  will  continue  to  give  us  a  quarterly  report  on  the  Army's  progress  in  meeting 
SafeArmy  1990  resource  conservation  goats  Next  time,  let's  see  more  of  your  successes  included  in  his  report* 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Uee  of  Tobacco 

2  May  1986 


The  readiness  and  well-being  of  Total  Army  members  and  their  families  challenge  us  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  tobacco  use  Medical  evidence  shows  overwhelmingly  that  the  use  of  tobacco  products  adversely  impacts 
on  the  health  and  readiness  of  our  force  Tobacco  usage  impairs  such  critical  military  skills  as  night  vision,  hand- 
eye  coordination,  and  resistance  to  cold  weather  injuries  Moreover,  it  increase*  susceptibility  to  well-being  of 
our  Atmy.  and  we  must  lake  unmediate  steps  to  eliminate  its  usage 

Every  Army  member  is  charged  to  make  this  goal  a  reality  AS  of  us  have  a  clear  responsibility  in  making 
this  happen  As  part  of  the  Army  Tobacco  Cessation  Action  Plan,  we  wt8  encourage  smokers  to  quit  through 
a  program  of  education,  information,  and  assistance  We  will  also  safeguard  the  health  of  smoker*  and  rtons- 
mokers  akke  by  touting  the  areas  tn  which  smoking  will  be  permitted  FinaNy,  we  wtf  check  on  all  forms  of  tobacco 
usage  from  time  to  time  to  determine  progress  in  nweting  our  goal.  W#  bektve  thu  campaign  u  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  maintain  the  health  and  readiness  cl  out  Army 


Ours  is  a  profession  unique  in  many  tespects,  requiring  physical  bines*  and  stamina  to  get  the  job  done  Each 
of  us  must  be  ready  physically  to  endure  the  strains  of  a  crisis  Additionally,  caring  leadership  dictates  that  we 
demonstrate  a  sincere,  unambiguous  concern  for  the  health  and  safety  of  those  entrusted  to  our  care 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Safety 

30  May  1986 


The  Army  is  making  steady  progress  in  reducing  accidents,  but  we  must  do  better  Our  nation  expects  us. 

as  stewards,  to  exercise  a  special  concern  for  the  soldiers  and  civilians  entrusted  to  our  care.  This  responsibil¬ 
ity  wdl  be  especially  challenging  during  The  101  Days  of  Summer."  from  Memorial  Day.  26  May.  through  Labor 
Day.  1  September  Traditionally,  this  period  has  been  marred  by  an  increase  in  POV  accidents  in  these  101 
days  that  took  the  lives  of  98  soldiers  last  year 

Weekend  trips  and  summer  vacations  increase  the  exposure  of  the  Army  family  to  the  dangers  of  the  high¬ 
ways  and  of  recreational  activities  Unfortunately,  experts  are  predicting  higher  accident  rates  this  summer  be¬ 
cause  of: 

-Increased  vacationing  traveling,  and  recreation  in  the  United  States  resulting  from  reduced  fuel  prices 
and  the  increased  terrorist  threat  abroad,  and 

•Widespread  disregard  of  the  55  mph  speed  limit 

To  help  counteract  these  factors,  leaders  at  ail  levels  must  make  a  conscious  effort  to  instill  a  sense  of  safety 
in  their  subordinates  If  we  communicate  a  strong,  healthy  attitude  about  safety,  we  can  influence  our  soldiers' 
and  their  dependents'  behavior  by  making  them  more  alert  to  the  dangers  they  face 

Developing  “a  sixth  sense  for  safety"  can  make  these  "101  Days  of  Summer"  a  time  for  enjoyment  and  satis¬ 
faction,  not  despair  or  disappointment  Your  personal  involvement  can  help  prevent  senseless  and  avoidable 
tragedies 

Safety  means  a  better  Army— H  also  meant  a  better  life  for  us  and  our  loved  ones,  let’s  make  this  summer 
the  safer!  ever? 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY'S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  FM  100-5.  OPERATIONS 

13  June  1986 


"No  study  <*  posable  on  the  bait  WWW  one  does  there  simply  what  one  can  hi  otdet  to  apply  what  one 
know*  Therefore,  as  erdet  to  do  even  a  tale  one  hat  already  to  know  a  great  deal  and  know  it  welt  “ 

french  Martha!  Fetdmand  frxh 


•The 

1  thi 


new  edition  of  FM  10(1  5.  Openuton s.  the  Army’s  keystone  manual  on  warfignting.  it  being  distnbuted 
this  month  This  hekf  manual  explains  how  Army  forces,  tr*  ic.«x!dinauon  with  other  service*  and  ailed  forces. 


plan  and  conduct  campaigns,  major  operation*,  battles  and  engagement*  If*  the  foundation  for  our  doctrine, 
force  detajn.  materiel  development  and  acquisition,  and  individual  and  unit  training  FM  HR)  5  is  a  peunary 
tool  for  the  sdf  education  and  profession!  development  of  our  officer  corps  and  must  be  studied  and  under¬ 
stood  by  all  officers 


•  *  •  * 


The  1982  edition  of  FM  100-5.  which  first  promulgated  Air  Land  Battle  doctrine,  proved  to  be  a  catalyst  among 
military  professionals  by  stimulating  thought  and  a  healthly  debate  on  the  present  and  future  dimensions  of  mili¬ 
tary  power  From  this  debate,  we  teamed  that  the  basic  thrust  of  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  was  valid  and  broadly 
accepted,  but  that  the  concept  of  the  operational  art  was  underdeveloped  and  that  some  aspects  of  ths  doctrine 
were  frequently  misinterpreted. 

This  new  edition  emphasizes  the  intent  of  the  operational  art  by  stresssing  that  the  campaign  plan  in  a  theater 
of  operations  must  direct  tactical  events  toward  the  strategic  goals  in  order  to  ensure  success  Additionally,  this 
revised  field  manual  improves  understanding  of  the  three  synchronized  parts  of  a  single  battle  by  better  defining 
deep  and  rear  operations  and  their  essential  but  subordinate  relationship  to  dose  operations. 

Finally,  the  new  edition  reaffirms  that  when  U  S  Army  forces  are  deployed  in  allied  or  coalition  operations, 
they  conform  to  agreed  allied  strategy,  political  and  military  guidelines,  doctrine,  procedures,  and  operation  plans 
FM  100-5  is  compatible  with  NATO  doctrine,  but  of  necessity  is  more  theoretical  to  sandy  U  S  needs  in  other 
theaters. 

Warfighting  is  our  business  The  U  S.  Army  contributes  to  deterrence  by  being  prepared  to  fight  and  win 
The  warning  of  Marshall  Foch  applies  to  us  all  Study  FM  100-5  and  master  its  principles,  encourage  your  subor¬ 
dinates  to  do  the  same.  Competence  is  a  central  part  of  our  professional  values 

I  have  reviewed  carefully  the  entire  draft  and  made  my  personal  input  j*««r  as  many  other  senior  officers  have. 
I  urge  ail  of  you  to  assure  the  careful  study  of  this  FM  by  our  leaders  and  commanders 

Letter*  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
Oo  Joint  Force  Development  Process 

21  June  1966 

One  of  the  themes  I  continually  reinforce  to  mv  discussions  with  you  and  other  groups  is  the  Army’s  stake 
kt  jointness  II  we  had  to  go  to  war  tomorrow’,  we  would  go  jointly  We  need  our  sister  Services  to  deliver 
ua  to  the  battlefield,  to  reinforce  our  fight  with  intelligence,  interdiction,  counter  a k  operations,  and  close  sup¬ 
port.  and  to  sustain  us  in  that  fight 

The  Services  are  waking  hard  to  coordinate  doctrine,  training,  and  program  developments  We  have  a  oar 
ficuku  success  story  to  teii  in  the  Joint  Force  iVveiopment  Process  The  achievements  of  this  process  tn  its  fust 
two  years  are  captured  in  the  attached  article 

•  Eighty  percent  of  the  current  initiative*  implemented 

•  Over  $1  bdoon  in  cost  avoidance 

•  fhosd  support  of  the  unified  commanders 

•  Across-the-board  w*  fighting  enhancements 

I  ask  that  you  continue  your  active  participation  tn  ami  support  of  the  JFDP  Mu*w  tiw  j>t  vess  work  for  you. 
make  it  focus  on  your  specific  warfighting  issues  Finally,  as  you  speak  to  various  groups,  please  seek  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  pubkture  our  in  let  service  successes  and  our  dedication  to  providing  the  nation  with  the  most  capable 
and  affordable  jowl  forces  Thanks  for  your  solid  support  and  innovative  suggestions 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
Oo  Smoking  Policy 

4  July  1966 


Based  on  a  Secretary  of  Defense  directive,  we  announced  a  new  policy  for  controking  smoking  This  policy 
places  the  Army  on  a  comparable  basis  with  industry  and  state  governments  on  the  issue  of  smoking  in 
the  work  place  The  policy  acknowledges  freedom  of  choice  for  both  smokers  and  nonsmokers  and  recognises 
that  tobacco  use  presents  a  threat  to  the  health  and  readiness  of  the  soldiers  and  civilians  of  the  Total  Army 

We  are  convinced  that  the  health  and  physical  stamina  of  our  soldiets  are  hampered  by  the  effects  of  tobacco 
smoke  Smoking  impacts  on  some  of  our  most  fundamental  and  critical,  military  skills— such  as  nigh*  vision 
and  eye-hand  coordination.  The  Army  has  documented  these  ill  effects  on  our  pilots 

The  focus  of  our  anti-tobacco  use  campaign  is  on  education  and  assistance  to  those  who  want  to  stop  using 
tobacco  products.  Our  intent  is  not  to  restrict  individual  freedom  but  to  encourage  our  soldiers  and  civilians  to 
make  intelligent  choices  about  tobacco  usage 

In  implementing  the  new  pokey,  we.  as  caring  and  concerned  leaders,  must  exercise  sound  and  reasonable 
judgement  Wc  expect  commanders  at  aS  levels  to  monitor  the  efforts  taking  place  and  to  ensure  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  rights  of  ail  personnel-smokers  and  nonsmokers  are  protected  Reasonableness  and  common  sense  must 
be  guidelines  in  execution  of  the  poky 

Accordingly,  we  wi  be  depending  on  your  good  judgment  and  common  sense  to  implement  this  poky  through¬ 
out  the  Army  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  developed  to  enhance  readiness  and  well-being  of  the  force,  to  edu¬ 
cate,  and  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  smokers  and  ruMumokers. 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Ministry  to  Catholic  Soldiers  end  Families 

16  July  1966 

As  commander*,  as  caring  leaders,  we  share  the  significant  responsibility  of  providing  religious  ministry  to 
our  soldiers  and  their  families  Currently,  the  critical  shortage  of  Cathok  chaplains  tt  making  H  difficult  to 
meet  this  responsibility  There  are  224  priests  serving  on  active  duty  against  a  requirement  of  548  This  shortage 
will  become  even  more  acute  in  the  future 

Every  installation  and  command  wS  experience  its  fair  share  of  the  Cathok  chaplain  shortage  Some  will 
have  no  miktaiy  priests  at  all  While  the  Army  Staff  and  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  are  working  to 
help  alleviate  some  of  the  shortage  and  its  effects,  I  strongly  urge  each  of  you  to  assess  your  needs  and  examine 
any  and  ail  alternatives  The  appropriate  use  of  volunteers  and  provision  of  funds  to  contract  for  the  services 
of  civilian  Cathok  priests  should  be  part  of  your  Command  Master  Religious  Program 

Cooperate  with  your  Cathok  chaplain’s  area  coverage  program  Share  him  with  other  commands,  and  allow 
him  to  coordinate  ministry  to  Cathok  soldiets  and  families  where  no  Cathok  chaplain  w  assigned  When  Cathok 
parish  members  ask  for  more  priests,  encourage  them  to  contact  the  Bishop  of  thea  home  Diocese  to  tell  them 
of  our  need. 


*  *  *  * 


The  critical  nature  of  this  problem  needs  our  immediate  attention.  I  ask  you  to  get  actively  involved  in  helping 
to  solve  the  problems  assGCia&d  with  this  vital  part  of  our  support  structure  hr  oyr  soldiers  and  their  fam&ss. 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Vinton  for  Today’s  Army” 

S  September  1986 

In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  it  is  written.  “Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish  "  The  Army  leadersitip  must 
share  a  common  vision  of  how  the  Total  Aft%— Acuve.  National  Gua>d.  Reserve,  end  civilian  components— 
should  prepare  for  land  combat,  both  today  and  in  the  future.  Vision,  the  ability  to  anticipate  the  course  of  future 
events,  is  what  keeps  the  Army  steady  on  the  course  as  it  builds  the  mifciaiy  capability  needed  to  meet  d»e  challenges 
of  the  twenty-tirsj  century.  Tlie  essential  elements  of  the  Army's  vision  are: 

•  First,  to  provide  quality  soldiers  and  strong  families  in  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components. 

•  Second,  to  field  balanced,  flexible,  and  modern  forces  that  can  fight  and  wu*  across  the  entire  spectrum 
of  conflict 

•  Third,  to  fight  and  sustain  as  part  of  joint  forces  (with  our  sister  services)  and  combined  forces  (with  our 
allies  and  blends),  including  the  ability  to  deploy  tactically  and  itrategcally  anywhere  in  the  world. 

•  Fourth,  to  develop  technology  and  productivity  enhancements  that  increase  the  capability  of  our  Army 

•  Fifth,  and  last,  to  exercise  strong  stewardship  over  the  human  and  materiel  resources  that  are  entrusted 
to  us  by  the  nation 

QUALITY  SOLDIERS  AND  STRONG  FAMILIES 

A  quality  Army  starts  with  quality  soldiers  supported  by  strong  families  We  continue  to  make  great  progress 
recruiting  and  retaining  first-rate  soldiers  and  their  families  Active  Army  accessions  of  high  school  diploma 
graduates-a  key  measure  of  quality  -are  up  significantly  since  J980.  increasing  from  54  percent  to  91  percent 
in  1986  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  accessions  are  also  up.  Category  IV  access tons,  the  lowest  test 
category  acceptable,  are  at  historically  low  levels 

Retention  trends  are  also  healthy  In  FY  1985  we  achieved  101  percent  of  our  reenlatmem  objective,  and. 
so  far  in  FY  1986.  we  have  reen listed  1 32  percent  of  our  objective  At  the  same  time  that  quality  indicators 
I  save  increased  in  the  Active  Army,  totes  of  indiscipline  have  decreased 

We  have  made  great  strides  towards  providing  art  improved  quality  of  We  for  our  people  and  their  families 
These  investments  ate  important  and  far  reaching  because  they  bear  directly  on  our  combat  readiness  Fifty  four 
percent  of  our  soldiers  are  married,  and  half  of  their  spouses  work  We  have  over  12  million  family  members 
in  the  Army  Almost  seven  hundred  1%  thousand  of  them  are  children,  and  half  of  these  are  under  the  age 
of  six  With  these  demographics,  readiness  and  coring  for  people  mutt  go  hand-to-hand 

Substantial  resources  have  been  programmed  for.  and  invested  to,  quality  of  We  and  family  programs  For 
FY  1%?.  w*  we  budgeting  six  bdkon  dollars  for  programs  which  range  from  family  housing  and  child  develop 
n*nit  centers  to  hardstands  and  maintenance  repair  shops  These  efforts  are  worth  every  dollar  that  we  invest 
The  better  soldiers  and  shea  UurUkt  feef  about  the  Army,  the  better  h  Army  readiness 


BALANCED.  FLEXIBLE.  SUSTAINED.  AND  MODERN  FORCES 


Quality  people  deserve  quality  equipment  A  key  improvement  to  our  military  capability  is  modem  equipment 
for  the  Active  and  Reserve  forces  Modernization  means  both  enhanced  readiness  and  sustainability.  We  have 
accomplished  much,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  Basically,  only  one-third  of  the  units  we  plan  to  modernize 
now  have  their  new  equipment  The  Congress  and  the  American  people  must  provide  continual  support  if  we 
are  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  neglect  of  our  forces  in  the  1970s. 

We  are  committed  to  the  Total  Army  The  Reserve  Components  are  getting  resources  commensurate  with 
their  ever-increasing  responsibilities  They  provide  50  percent  of  our  combat  battalions.  60  percent  of  our  com¬ 
bat  support,  and  almost  70  percent  of  our  combat  service  support  Equipment  is  provided  to  both  the  Active 
and  Reserve  Components  based  on  the  guideline:  the  “first  to  fight,  is  the  first  to  be  equipped 

Beyond  equipment,  w*  are  modernizing  the  organization  of  our  Army,  giving  it  better  balcr.ee  and  increasing 
its  combat  power  Our  heavier  forces  remain  oriented  towards  Central  Europe  and  the  NATO  commitment. 
Our  kohte'  forces  (such  the  sirbeme  and  air  assauh  divisions),  and  especially  the  Army's  new  light  divisions, 
have  increased  our  strategic  flexibility  and  deployability  These  light  divisions,  along  with  our  improved  Special 
Operations  Forces,  give  the  National  Command  Authorities  the  options  needed  to  handle  all  challenges,  espe¬ 
cially  low  intensity  conflicts,  the  most  likely  type  ol  conflict  expected  in  the  future 

These  forces  are  receiving  better  training  than  ever  before  Our  schools  and  educational  systems  are  improved 
The  Army  has  developed  and  fielded  technology-based  devices,  simulators,  and  simulations  which  are  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  way  soldiers  and  units  train  Reserve  Component  training —including  Capstone.  Overseas  Deploy 
ment .  and  JCS  exercises — has  better  prepared  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  units  to  execute  their  wartime 
missions  And.  for  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Component  forces,  the  National  Training  Center  has  provided 
the  finest  combat  training  experience  that  is  found  anywhere  in  the  world 

The  sustainment  of  our  forces  has  improved  substantially  in  recent  years  Although  procurement  has  been 
a  slow  and  costly  process,  our  war  reserve  stocks  of  munitions,  major  end  items,  awl  secondary  Hems  have 
increased  significantly  and  wU!  continue  to  increase  PCK4CUS  stocks  have  doubted  Medical  support  capabilities 
are  improving  We  are  increasing  Most  Nation  Support,  reducing  critical  equipment  shortfalls,  and  investing  in 
a  number  of  Logistic  Unit  Productivity  initiatives  Balancing  today's  readiness  requirements  with  the  needs  of 
tomorrow’s  Army  involves  some  difficult  trade  offs,  but  the  Army  is  committed  to  enhancing  its  cokknu  Support 
and  combat  service  support  capabilities  to  that  the  warfighting  CINCs  can  do  their  job 

JOtNT  AND  COMBINED  OPERATIONS 

We  are  also  modernizing  our  doctrine  The  U  S  Army's  fundamental  combat  operations  doctrine-  "Airland 
Battle  —  reintroduces  the  operational  art  as  a  focus  of  military  activity  between  tactics  and  strategy,  and  the  uni¬ 
fied  view  of  the  battlefield  which  transcends  service*,  echelons,  and  national  military  components 

' Jomtness"  is  vital  to  success  in  combat  If  we  had  to  go  to  war  tomorrow,  w v  would  go  jointly  We  go  on 
someone  etse's  ships  and  on  someone  ehe’s  aircraft  Someone  eh#  “sees  deep”  and  'strikes  deep"  for  us  The 
Army,  by  virtue  of  Us  business,  has  to  be  the  most  joint  cf  the  services  In  addition,  a K  services  must  be  prepared 
to  conduct  combined  operations  with  our  allies 

Ckmeral  Gabriel,  the  former  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  instituted  the  .Joint  Force 
Development  Process  in  May  I9S4  Today,  the  Navy  is  also  a  full  partner  We  have  implemented  n#ozfy  eighty 
percent  ol  the  thirty  five  Air  Force  Navy  Army  initiatives  resulting  in  roughly  a  Wfton  doUon  of  near  term  cost 
avoidance  The  objective  remains  to  develop  complementary  rather  than  duplicative  capabilities,  to  fill  voids 
in  our  waihghting  capabilities,  and  hr  increase  total  force  effectiveness  in  direct  support  of  the  warfighting  com 
manders  in  chief 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  ENHANCEMENTS 


Evert  though  the  end  strength  of  the  active  Army  has  remained  fixed,  the  combat  capability  of  the  Total  Army 
has  increased  substantially  thiough  the  use  of  technology,  productivity  enhancements.  Resetve  Component  ex¬ 
pansion.  headquarters  reductions,  civilian  and  host  nation  support  agreements,  and  innovation  For  the  Active 
Army,  since  FY  1980.  we  have  created  29  additional  battalions  through  FY  87.  with  21  more  programmed 
between  now  and  FY  91  This  increase  has  been  accomplished  essentially  within  the  confines  of  a  constant, 
active  duty  end  strength  -a  limit  of  781.000  soldiers— for  our  Active  forces.  We  have  "grown"  almost  a  like 
number  of  combat  battalions  in  the  Reserve  Components. 

These  increases  have  resulted  from  a  number  of  initiatives  that  have  enabled  us  to  convert  support  manpower 
into  combat  power  For  example,  by  using  productivity  enhancing  technology  we  same  manpower  spaces  Use 
of  palletized  loading  systems  will  save  about  S.000  spaces;  Mobile  Subscriber  Equipment  and  Joint  Tactical  Com¬ 
munication  (TRI-TAC?  should  save  about  5.000  active  military  communication  authorizations  on  future  batt¬ 
lefields.  By  “disciplining  the  Army's  appetite"  for  manpower  spaces,  we  have  been  able  to  "grow"  our  qual-ty 
of  life,  modernization,  and  readiness  programs 

Investing  wisely  in  research  and  development  will  allow  us  to  capitalize  on  the  benefits  of  technology  This 
is  the  only  way  we  can  keep  pace  with  a  rapidly  changing,  sophisticated  threat  and  cope  with  dwindling  resources 


STEWARDSHIP 

As  we  have  improved  our  military  capahikty  in  terms  of  people,  equipment,  force  structure,  doctrine,  training, 
and  support,  we  have  become  better  stewards  of  the  resources  entrusted  to  us  Stewardship  is  a  key  issue  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  public.  Nothing  less  than  thee  confidence  and  trust  in  us.  and  the  Army's  credibility, 

ate  at  stake 

Our  procurement  practices  are  much  improved  We  have  appointed  Competition  Advocates  throughout  the 
Army  to  promote  competition,  drive  down  prices,  improve  product  quakty.  and  reduce  acquisition  brad  time 
Last  year,  46  percent  of  our  contract  dollars  was  awarded  competitively  This  year,  our  goal  K  50  percent,  and 
we  are  going  to  achieve  that  objective  We  must  give  the  American  taxpayer  the  most  benefit  for  every  dollar 
invested 

Leadership  is  the  essential  element  of  readiness  and  stewardship  of  the  force  The  human  dimension  h  always 
critical  in  battle  and  the  demand*  of  modern  warfare  make  the  development  of  competent  leaders  dating  peace¬ 
time  even  more  important  We  have  studied  virtually  all  espects  cl  out  professional  development  systems  for 
officers,  warrant  officers.  NCOs,  end  civilians  to  ensure  our  Waders  are  properly  trained,  educated,  and  profes¬ 
sional ly  developed  And.  we  are  working  hard  to  promote  stability  and  cohesion  m  our  units  by  implementing 
the  Regimental  system  and  the  COHORT  program  In  aft  aspects  of  our  business,  the  notion  of  stewardship 
is  vitafty  important 


THE  ARMY  THEME 


Each  (star  we  choose  themes  as  a  way  to  focus  attention  on  issues  important  to  our  Army  "Values."  our 
theme  for  this  year,  are  what  we.  at  a  profession,  lodge  to  be  tights  they  are  the  moral,  ethical,  and  professional 
attributes  of  character  Character  it  what  enables  us  to  withstand  die  ngort  of  combat  or  the  daily  challenges 
that  might  tempt  us  to  compromise  our  pi  maples  Strengthening  values  will  allow  us  to  strengthen  our  inner 
se*.  iui  bonding  to  others,  and  ou.  commitment  to  a  purpose  beyond  that  of  ourselves 

We  have  an  extraordinary  responsibility  to  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  that  gives  direction,  maintains  stead 
fastness  of  purpose,  and  capitalizes  on  the  resources  entrusted  to  us —human  as  weft  as  materiel  Even  though 


we  are  entering  an  era  of  fiscal  austerity,  we  are  resolved  to  conclude  successfully  the  modernization  of  our 
Army  We  cannot  afford  to  do  less  The  security  of  this  nation  depends  greatly  on  our  ability  to  fulfill  the  Army's 
vision 


Letters  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Property  Accountability 

2  October  1986 

The  stewardship  of  resources  entrusted  to  our  care  by  the  American  pubhc  is  one  of  our  top  priorities  Property 
accountability  starts  with  the  individual  sold  let  and  is  the  responsibility  of  the  entire  chain  of  command  Re¬ 
cent  reports  from  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Army  Audit  Agency.  DOOfG  and  DAIG  reflect  a  need  for 
an  increase  in  command  emphasis 

All  lenders  must  take  a  stronger  interest  w  the  conduct  of  proper  and  timely  requisitioning,  inventory,  at 
cou nf o&Jrfy.  and  disposal  procedures  /  am  convinced  uv  Have  the  policies  and  procedures  in  place  to  do  it  ngHt 
Compliance  at  ail  levels  will  make  the  system  work 

To  assist  commanders  in  their  enforcement  of  compliance  with  regulations.  I  directed  the  DA  DCSI.OG  to 
develop  *  Command  Supply  Discipline  Program  (CSDPl  This  program  will  provide  commanders  a  means  to 
instill  supply  discipline  and  to  measure  success  The  program  has  been  staffed  and  wul  be  briefed  at  the  WACOM 
Commanders  Conference  in  mid -October 

We  must  accept  the  seriousness  of  accountability  and  stewardship  to  minimice  our  vulnetab&y  to  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse 

Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS  ON 
Oft  The  Constitution 

16  January 


That  Constitution  wdl  be  the  Army  Theme  for  5*18?  We  are  proud  of  the  progress  made  in  the  past  year 
to  strengthen  Values,  the  theme  for  l<J8b.  throughout  the  Total  Army  previous  themes  have  developed 
into  a  tohd  flow  of  ideas  and  programs,  each  building  on  the  preceding  ones  As  a  result,  we  have  strengthened 
the  Army's  winning  speg.  physical  fitness,  otwebence.  families,  leadership,  and  values 

Those  of  us  in  the  Tot*!  Army  who  take  an  oath  of  service  have  sworn  to  'support  arid  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  "  By  doing  so  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  framer*  of  the  Constitution  who 
mutuatv  pledged  thee  live*.  their  fortunes,  and  the*  sacred  honor  We  do  tht»  freely  because  sr  w  she  Constitution 
which  guarantees  all  eastern  the  rights  and  obligation*  which  are  the  essence  of  hong  an  American  And  «  i* 
the  Constitution  that  our  comrades  haw.  in  other  times  and  in  other  places,  sacrificed  to  preserve 


The  history  of  the  Army  is  intertwined  with  the  history  of  our  Constitution  Before  our  young  nation  could 
even  be  tr.  u  t>as!trsj8  to  draft  a  her  freedom  had  to  be  won  It  was  woo  with  the  courage  and  blood 

ol  the  first  American  soldiers  Once  our  Wherry  was  secured  these  same  soldiers  became  the  <*tuen*  upon  whose 
commitment  and  hart)  work  a  great  nation  would  be  buJt  The  majority  of  the  original  signets  of  the  Constitution 
had  served  as  soldiers  m  the  War  for  Independence  Throughout  out  nation's  tottery.  American  cttucru.  haw 
always  talked  to  serve  thee  nation  when  tw**ri«d 


SM 


*  *  *  * 


Th«  preamble  to  the  Constitution.  that  famous  introduction  which  proudly  begins.  "We.  the  people 
gives  six  statements  of  purpose  under  the  Constitution  AH  out  laws  and  b*s  and  every  appropriation  of  public 
money  must  be  linked  directly  to  one  or  more  of  those  duty  statements  The  Army  is  most  directly  charged 
with  responsibility  for  one  of  those  duties  To  provide  for  the  Common  Defense  Those  of  us  in.  or  associated 
with,  the  Army  speak  of  bvahy  to  the  nation  as  weH  as  loyalty  to  units  and  other  sacrifice  These  concepts  are 
hollow,  however  tf  they  are  not  viewed  within  the  contest  of  meaning  provided  by  the  Constitution  To  be 
effective  cttuens  and  members  of  the  Total  Army  family,  we  must  understand  the  concepts  of  the  Constitution 

This  year  marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  United  States  Constitution  Our  entire  nation  wiB 
be  celebrating  the  Bicentennial  as  we  focus  on  stimulating  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  our  national 
heritage  We  urge  each  of  you  to  become  a  better  cituen  this  year  by  reading  the  Constitution  and  by  finding 
ways  to  rededicate  voursehes  your  families,  and  vour  fetes*  professionals  to  the  spWt  of  that  document 

Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS  ON 
On  Innovation 

16  January 

Arecen!  National  Survey  shows  public  confidence  in  the  m&tarv  on  the  tise  Studies  involving  serving  officers 
portray  today's  Army  and  its  leadership  as  the  best  m  their  memory  these  results  no  doubt  can  be  traced 
to  the  superb  professionaSm  of  today's  officers  and  NCOs  With  these  accolades  we  could  rest  on  our  laurels, 
hut  more  remains  to  be  done  rf  «e  are  to  transform  a  good  Army  into  a  great  Army 

In  1*181  the  Army  embraced  a  major  revruon  m  doctrine,  shifting  away  from  attrition  warfare  to  a  greater 
emphasis  on  maneuver  AirLand  Battle  dochine  has  the  potential  for  transforming  our  Army  into  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  fighting  force  and  thereby  a  more  viable  deterrent  to  conffcct  The  key  *o  achieving  this  ful  potential  is  in 
having  leoders  u  ho  are  confident  and  innovative  Audacity  lias  long  been  a  haimark  of  successful  wartime  leaders, 
and  AirLand  Battle  doctrne  puts  a  premium  on  boldness  and  creativity 

The  experiences  of  units  at  the  National  Training  Center  demonstrate  conclusively  the  need  for  innovative 
thinking  and  initiative  Units  that  are  the  most  effective  tactically  at  the  NTC  are  those  whose  junior  leaders, 
both  officers  and  NCOs  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  then  higher  commander  s  intent  and  are  not  afraid 
to  act  on  thetr  own  initiative  NTC  results  show  that  on  today's  fast-moving  and  dispersed  battlefield,  innovation 
and  initiative  are  essential  to  winning  the  first  battle  as  wefl  as  the  war 

Innovation  is  equaBv  essential  to  managing  effectively  the  Army's  resources  whether  they  be  people.  doSars. 
or  equipment  In  our  steuardshp  of  the  Army  it  is  imperatue  that,  in  an  environment  of  decbntng  resources. 
ue  moke  the  best  possible  use  of  every  dollar  of  appropriated  funds  to  eliminate  waste  We  must  develop  fresh 
approaches  and  neu  ideas  -  mnos-atne  ferfimoues  -  to  manmae  the  reodmess  benefit  we  receive  from  our  training 
dollars  We  must  find  neu  u  ays  of  managing  better  the  affan s  of  our  soktrers  and  their  families  so  that  our  soldi¬ 
er s  can  give  full  attention  to  their  task  of  being  prepared  for  combat 

I  ask  each  of  vou  to  be  a  champion  of  innovation  Foster  an  environment  tn  which  innovative  thinking  is  en¬ 
couraged  and  rewarded  Mentor  vour  \oung  officers  and  NCOs  by  communicating  to  them  the  importance  of 
innovation  and  prudent  risk  taking  In  today's  austere  and  tacticaBy  demanding  environment,  nothing  could  be 
more  important  to  Arms  readiness  If  u  e  are  innovative  m  our  leadership  approoch.  our  success  will  help  make 
thu  good  Army  great' 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Army  Inspections 

13  February  1987 

The  Inspector  General  recently  completed  a  foflov.-up  of  his  1985  Special  Inspection  of  Army  Inspection  Ac¬ 
tivities  Tremendous  progress  has  been  made  over  the  past  two  years  Many  commanders  are  deeply  In¬ 
volved  in  the  inspection  of  their  units,  resulting  in  increased  readiness.  Improved  staff  performance,  a  strength¬ 
ened  chain  of  command,  and  a  lessened  burden  on  company  commanders 

The  Inspector  General  observed  that  aB  commanders  who  had  integrated  command,  staff,  and  IG  inspection 
programs  were  pleased  with  the  results  As  command  inspection  programs  mature,  commanders  report  great 
success  having  thetr  inspectors  general  conduct  special  inspections  to  find  solutions  to  problems  surfaced  by  com¬ 
mand  and  staff  inspections  -  '  ' 

Despite  the  many  successes,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Mcny  comport))  commanders  are  not  receiving  a  free 
command  inspection  after  assuming  command  Consequently,  senior  commanders  are  missing  the  opportunity 
to  conduct  valuable  counseling  and  to  document  it  through  the  OER  System  The  Inspector  General  bekeves 
the  problem  lies  in  unfamibarity  with  the  philosophy  and  requirements  in  AR  1-201.  Inspections.  Encourage 
your  commanders  fo  become  familiar  with  the  regulation 

Your  inspector  general  is  trained  to  help  with  your  overall  inspection  program  I  recommend  that  you  use 
his  knowledge  to  evalucte  your  command  and  staff  inspection  programs  and  to  ensure  that  they  are  complemen¬ 
tary  Direct  your  IG  inspection  efforts  toward  resolving  the  major  systemic  problems  through  special  inspections 

/  firmly  believe  that  a  well- developed  inspection  program,  centered  on  the  command  inspection.  Is  essential 
to  establishing  clear  focus  for  our  company  commanders  I  urge  your  continued  personal  Involvement  In  this 
key  program 


Letter  to  the 

ARMY’S  GENERAL  OFFICERS 
On  Joint  Force  Development  Process 

6  June  1987 

Ama>or  theme  I  emphasize  in  my  discussions  with  leaders  in  Congress  and  other  groups  is  the  Importance 
of  joint  and  combined  operations,  especially  to  us  in  the  Army  We  wfl  never  again  fight  by  ourselves 
Our  sister  Services  will  bring  us  <o  the  battle,  sustain  and  support  us  m  the  fight,  and  bring  us  home  again 

The  Jomt  Force  Development  Process  (JFDP)  has  been  ore  of  the  key  succ-v  -  .i  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  joint  warhghtmg  capabilities  of  the  Services  The  attached  article  outlines  the  history,  progress,  and  future 
of  a  process  that  has  allowed  us  to 

•  Bj-U  compJementarv  combat  systems 

•  F>’!  coxls  m  our  capab'kttes 

•  Increase  Total  Forte  effectiveness 


Support  the  wit  fighting  CJN’Cs 


I’J 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  part  that  you  have  piayed  in  making  the  JFDP  a  success  As  1  retire  from  active 
duty.  I  ask  that  you  continue  to  support  the  JFDP  so  that  u*e  can  strengthen  the  Army  Air  Force  team,  build 
upon  our  mutual  trust  and  confidence,  and  press  forward  in  the  development  of  effective  and  affordable  forces 
for  foinl  combat  operations 


APPENDIX  C 


Introductory  Letters  to  White  Papers 


During  his  tenure  as  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Wickham  published  five  White  Papers  on  topics  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Army  These  White  Papers  were  widely  disseminated.  What  follows  are  (he  introductory  letters 
to  the  papers  delineating  the  General's  philosophy  and  summarising  the  key  points  in  the  papers 


White  Paper  1983 
THE  ARMY  FAMILY 

TO:  The  Soldiers,  Civilians,  and  Family  Members  of  the  US  Army 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  calls  for  raising  and  maintaining  an  Army  for  the  purpose  of  national 
defense  As  a  consequence  the  Army's  first  priority  must  be  to  execute  the  missions  entrusted  to  it  by  pofcti 
cai  authority  While  this  priority  it  clear,  the  Army  can  and  must  assure  within  available  resources  and  commit¬ 
ments  adequate  care  for  members  of  its  families 

Although  we  now  have  the  smallest  Army  in  30  years,  improvements  are  underway  to  strengthen  the  Army's 
capabilities  for  deterring  war  and  for  winning  war  should  deterrence  fail  During  this  decade  several  hundred 
new  systems  of  equipment  will  be  distributed  to  the  Active  Army  and  Resme  Components  Through  tough, 
realistic  training  such  as  that  at  the  National  Training  Center,  readiness  of  the  Army  lias  increased  Manning 
initiatives  including  the  Regimental  System,  coupled  with  the  high  quality  of  recruits  and  reeaf&ees.  continue 
to  strengthen  the  human  dimension  of  the  Army 

The  Army  Goats  have  become  the  management  tools  for  the  planning  and  programing  necessary  to  move 
our  Army  to  thy  future  in  the  most  effective  way  balancing  constrained  resources  and  force  improvement  re¬ 
quirements 

Since  the  Army's  strength  lies  in  its  people,  the  Human  Goal  undergirds  the  other  Army  Goals  and  rcaUiabon 
of  their  full  potential  A  crucial  component  of  the  Human  Goal  is  our  objective  c?  fostering  wholesome  lives 
for  our  families  and  communities  Policy  reviews  of  this  goal  led  to  the  need  fur  formally  articulating  a  basic 
Army  philosophy  for  families  The  purpose  would  be  to  direct  in  a  comprehensive  way  our  cuirent  and  future 
efforts  to  foster  Army  Families  of  Excellence  within  available  resources  and  in  concert  with  other  Army  Goals. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  assure  that  all  of  us-  -family  members,  sponsors,  the  chain  of  command,  and 
plajuiers/ptogfamers— understand  the  direction  we  are  headed  in  development  of  an  Army  Family  Action  PSan . 

Our  stated  philosophy  is— 

A  partnership  exists  oeiween  the  Army  and  Army 
Families  The  Aimys  unique  missions,  concept  of 
service  and  Hetty le  of  its  members —all  affec.  the 
nature  of  this  partnership  Towards  the  goal  of 
building  a  strong  partnership,  the  Army  remains 
committed  to  atsuiing  adequate  support  to  families 
in  order  to  promote  wellness,  to  develop  a  sense  of 
community,  and  to  strengthen  the  muluaify 
reinforcing  bonds  between  the  Army  and  its  families 

The  tvuis  of  this  statement  is  the  understanding  that  the  Army  ts  an  institution,  not  an  occupation  Members 
take  an  oath  of  service  to  the  nation  and  Army,  rather  than  simply  accept  a  )oh  As  an  institution,  the  Army 
has  moral  and  ethical  obkgabom  to  those  who  serve  and  their  families,  they,  correspondingly,  have  responsrbdi 
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ties  to  the  Army  This  relationship  creates  a  partnership  based  on  the  constants  of  human  behavior  and  our 
American  traditions  that  blend  the  responsibility  of  each  individual  for  h&/her  own  welfare  and  the  obligations 
of  the  society  to  Us  members. 


Our  unique  mission  and  lifestyle  affect  this  partnership  in  ways  rarefy  found  in  our  society  Since  we  are  in 
the  readiness  business,  we  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  number  of  people  in  the  force  but  also  with  their 
degree  of  commitment— their  willingness  to  not  only  train,  but  also  to  deploy  and,  if  necessary,  to  fight— their 
acceptance  of  the  unlimited  liability  contract  The  need  for  reciprocity  of  Uus  commitment  is  the  basis  of  the 
partnership  between  the  Army  and  the  Army  Family. 

As  a  result,  adequacy  of  support  muss  be  based  on  this  unique  partnership  The  Army  will  never  have  all 
the  resources  it  needs.  Therefore,  we  must  balance  our  dollars  spent  for  family  programs  with  those  spent  to 
discharge  our  moral  responsibilities  to  give  our  soldiers  the  equipment,  training,  and  leadership  they  need  to 
have  the  best  chance  for  survival  (from  a  family  perspective)  and  victory  (from  a  societal  perspective)  on  the 
battlefield  This  is  why  we  have  targeted  “Wellness"  and  “Sense  of  Community"  as  (he  major  thrusts  of  our  efforts 

In  promoting  family  wellness,  we  must  also  find  ways  to  transfer  the  skills,  experiences,  attitudes,  and  ethical 
strengths  of  'he  many  healthy  Army  families  Despite  the  pressures,  the  vast  majority  of  families  manage  and 
grow  through  their  involvement  with  Army  life  We  know  that  most  Army  families  find  military  lifestyle  exciting 
enjoy  the  opportunities  for  travel  and  cultural  interaction;  and  most  importantly,  have  positive  feelings  about 
the  Army  and  its  place  in  our  society  While  the  needs  of  families  experiencing  stress  must  be  considered,  we 
must  research  and  promote  the  positive  aspects  of  Array  families  as  our  primary  goal. 

The  strength  of  a  community  lies  in  the  eontnbutioro  and  talents  of  its  members.  If  lire  right  elements  are 
together  in  the  right  environment,  the  end  product  is  often  greater  than  what  would  otherwise  be  expected  from 
the  elements  functioning  independently. 

Our  concept  of  the  Army-Family  community  is  such  a  relationship  The  family  is  linked  to  the  unit  by  the 
service  member  and  those  unit  programs  In  which  the  family  Wishes  to  participate  The  family  and  unit  are  linked 
also  by  common  community  activities  Our  goal  is  to  increase  the  bonding  between  the  family  unit  and  the  Army 
community —create  a  sense  of  inte,  dependent*. 

In  fostering  interdependence  between  the  family  and  the  Army,  we  are  again  looking  at  the  Army  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  The  Army  has  a  responsibility  to  its  members  and  the  number*  have  a  responsibility  to  the  Army  and 
each  other  If  for  the  greater  good  resources  mutt  be  used  now  fat  modetniratlosj  or  other  pre-grams,  the  Army 
families,  communities,  and  the  chain  of  command  must  through  their  own  effort*  insure  that  the  reciprocity  of 
commitment  remains  It  is  not  a  we/they  situation,  it  is  us— US  md  in  U  S  Army 
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LIGHT  INFANTRY  DIVISIONS 


*tf*h*s 

A  car 


TO  The  Soldiers  and  Civilian*  of  the  United  State*  Army 

White  Paper  provides  direction  for  the  development  of  the  fines!  bght  infantry  divisions  the  US  Army 
can  held 


Army  leadership  t$  convinced,  based  on  careful  examination  of  studies  which  postulate  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  will  be  living  and  the  nature  of  conflict  we  can  expect  (o  face,  that  an  important  need  exists  for  highly 
i  trained,  rapidly  deployable  light  forces  The  British  action  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  Israeli  operations  in  Lebanon. 

|  and  our  recent  success  in  Grenada  confirm  that  credible  forces  do  not  always  have  to  be  heavy  forces  Accord- 
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ingly.  «  have  committed  ourselves  to  creating  a  new  light  infantry  division  structure  beginning  with  the  7th 
Infancy  Division  at  Fort  Ord 

This  10.0001  + )  man  force  will  have  a  greater  tooth-to-tail  ratio  than  any  of  our  other  Army  divisions  and 
will  be  deployable  worldwide  three  times  faster  than  existing  infantry  divisions  It  will  be  an  offensively  oriented, 
highly  responsive  division  organized  (or  a  wide  range  of  missions  worldwide,  particularly  where  dose  fighting 
terrain  exists. 

■"Soldier  Power"  will  make  the  light  infantry  division  uniquely  effective  Soldier  power  is  developed  through 
thorough,  rigorous  training,  physical  and  mental  toughness,  excellence  in  basic  infantry  skills,  and  competent, 
resourceful  leadership  We  must  take  advantage  of  innovative  training  techniques  and  integrate  lightweight,  high- 
technology  equipment  into  the  division  to  give  our  soldiers  a  crucial  edge  ora  their  opponents  We  must  ekminate 
the  training  detractors  which  would  keep  us  from  building  the  world's  finest  infantry  units,  and  we  must  provide 
a  concerned  command  climate  that  cares  for  our  soldiers  and  their  family  members 

The  7th  Infantry  Division  conversion  must  be  successful,  since  it  will  serve  as  the  blueprint  for  other  Ught  divi¬ 
sions.  We  must  factor  in  the  lessons  teamed  from  the  COHORT  experience  and  insure  that  we  are  developing 
cohesive,  hard  hitting  units  capable  of  bold,  independent,  decisive  action 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  recognize  the  geo-stTategic  value  as  well  as  battlefield  utility  of  the  light  infantry 
division  concept  The  concept  has  relevance  because  it  involves  development  of  not  only  highly  deployable, 
hard  hitting  combat  units  with  a  higher  ratio  of  combat  to  support  capabilities  but  also  lighter,  technologically 
current  equipment  and  resources.  The  smallest  Active  Army  in  34  years  requires  an  Army  of  Excellence  which 
optimises  combat  power 

If  we  seize  this  concept  with  conviction,  innovativeness,  and  vision,  the  Army's  landpower  will  increase  and, 
as  a  result,  play  a  more  significant  rote  in  future  U  S  national  security 
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LEADERSHIP  "MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE" 


TO-  Soldier  and  Civ&an  Leaden  of  the  United  States  Army 

We  can  improve  the  readiness  of  our  Army  with  an  intensive  examination  of  leadership  Our  effectiveness  - 
depends  on  continuing  to  improve  the  professional  competence,  imagination,  and  integrity  of  Army  Wad¬ 
ers  from  the  most  senior  to  the  most  junior .  We  must  motivate  soldiers  and  Waders  at  all  levels  to  talk  continually 
about  leadership,  exercise  Wader  skills.  and  develop  the  character  to  Wad 

This  White  Paper  sets  the  context  for  our  dehbcratkmt  astd  provides  a  framework  for  individual  and  organiza¬ 
tional  action  It  is  neither  exhaustive  nor  prescriptive  Instead,  the  paper  is  intended  to  stimulate  thought  and 
dialogue,  to  provide  clarity  of  purpose  and  a  sense  of  direction,  and  to  create  the  impetus  for  action  Although 
we  focus  on  soldiers,  rise  paper  applies  to  all  members  of  the  Total  Army  The  Wadership  of  Active.  Reserve, 
end  Civilian  Components,  with  retirees  and  family  members  participating,  must  take  part  in  the  discussion  and 
contribute  to  the  outcome 

We  need  to  develop  a  comprehensive  set  of  plans,  programs,  and  policies  which  will  strengthen  Wadership 
from  the  squad,  crew  and  section  Wvel  to  the  headquarter*  of  the  At  my  We  must  include  staff  as  well  as  com¬ 
mand  neipomib&ttes  We  must  enhance  within  ourselves  and  our  subordinates  the  urge  to  practice  daily  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Army  ethic:  loyalty  to  the  institution,  loyalty  to  the  unit,  personal  responsibility,  and  selfless 
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service  All  this  aid  not  happen  overnight,  but  a  change  3s  underway  in  our  cultural  mindset  and  the  opportunity 
to  reach  for  new  heights  is  here  now. 


We  already  are  studying  our  professional  development  systems  for  officers,  warrants,  and  NCOs.  and  civilians, 
and  we  are  developing  a  new  family  of  leadership  manuals  These  on-going  efforts  will  give  us  a  fast  start  However. 
I  count  on  the  “field”  Army  to  lead  the  way  in  our  examination  of  leadership.  This  is  the  level  where  the  precepts 
of  Training.  Maintaining.  Leading,  and  Caring  are  placed  into  action,  and  where  we  will  get  the  greatest  return 
on  our  investment  The  resources  are  already  there.  The  quality  of  leadership  is  what  will  make  the  difference 
between  a  good  Army  and  a  great  one. 


White  Pape;  1986 

VALUES  *THE  BEDROCK  OF  OUR  PROFESSION” 

To  All  Members  of  the  Total  Army 

Last  year,  we  achieved  great  success  at  all  levels  of  the  Army  with  the  Year  of  Leadership.  Leadership  “made 
the  difference."  and  ma.iy  initiatives  throughout  the  Army  attest  to  the  caring  leadership  which  is  being  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Army  This  year,  the  Army  theme  is  “Values  ”  The  Values  Theme,  however,  is  also  an  extension 
of  the  Leadership  Theme,  and  leaders  have  a  critical  role  in  instilling  and  strengthening  our  Army  values. 

This  White  Paper  establishes  that  basis  for  the  Values  Theme  It  presents  a  historical  perspective  on  values 
showing  how  our  national  -'lues  originated  It  explains  the  professional  Army  ethic— the  four  core  values  of 
today's  Army— and  the  four  individual  values  we  want  to  strengthen  in  every  soldier  and  Army  civilian 

lie  all  share  a  responsibility  for  our  Arm y  values  Every  member  of  the  Army  team  must  understand  and 
be  committed  to  the  professional  Army  ethic  and  demonstrate  that  commitment  in  his  or  her  actions  Only  with 
complete  involvement  and  unqualified  support  from  the  Total  Army  will  we  have  an  Army  that  meets  our  oek- 
gation  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  challenge  each  of  you  to  Hoe  our  Army 
values  and  make  our  Army  all  J  con  be 
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BRADLEY  FIGHTING  VEHICLE 


To  The  Soldiers  and  Civilians  of  the  United  States  Army 


Tr 


is  White  Paper  states  the  case  for  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  one  of  the  critical  weapons  systems  in  the 
Total  Army's  modernization  program 


Congressional  authority  now  enables  us  to  procure  3.600  of  the  6.882  Bradleys  currently  programmed  The 
Bradley  and  doctrinal  concepts  related  to  its  employment,  are  integral  parts  of  the  forward  deployed  forces 
of  the  active  Army  ami  the  roundout  units  of  ihe  Army  National  Guard  Soldiers  who  have  worked  with  the 
Bradley  m  held  environments,  such  as  Europe  and  the  National  Training  Center,  are  enthusiastic  about  the  vehicle 
They  bebeve  it  provides  a  quantum  improvement  over  its  predecessor,  the  MU3  armored  personnel  carnet, 
in  terms  of  agikty.  fire  power,  night  fighting  ability,  and  survivability 


i 
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Out  doctrine  and  our  training  reflect  that  the  Bradley  is  a  fighting  vehicle,  not  a  tank  or  an  armored  personnel 
carrier.  Our  mechanized  infantrymen,  in  either  a  mounted  or  dismounted  role,  are  much  more  lethal  and  effec¬ 
tive  in  a  fighting  vehicle  than  in  a  personnel  carrier.  The  Bradley  provides  mobility  and  protection  for  the  infantry 
against  small  arms  fire  and  artillery  fragments.  Our  analyses  and  wargaming  show  the  Bradley  provides  a  battle 
winning  edge.  Our  soldiers  put  it  simply:  with  it  we  win;  without  it  u«  lose! 

Even  as  we  field  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  we  are  working  to  improve  it.  Oranges  in  the  threat  and  tech¬ 
nology  demand  such  improvements  The  Army  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  what  product 
improvements  would  enhance  the  Bradley's  battlefield  survivability.  We  are  learning  how  to  test  combat  equip¬ 
ment  against  overmatching  munitions  (munitions  which  those  pieces  of  equipment  were  never  designed  to  with¬ 
stand).  These  tests  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  weapons  system  in  production  and  are  unique  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

We  believe  the  tests  are  being  conducted  fairly,  openly .  and  honestly  Clearly,  we  ate  committed  to  providing 
the  best  equipment  for  our  soldiers,  and  this  commitment  underlies  the  rigor  of  our  tests.  The  tests  to  date  have 
concluded  that  the  Bradley  is  far  superior  to  it  predecessor,  the  Ml  13.  and  to  the  Soviet  BMP.  Moreover,  the 
tests  have  suggested  that  survivability  could  be  enhanced  with  several  cost-effective  product  improvements,  such 
as  interna!  restowage  of  ammunition  and  other  equipment,  and  applications  of  internal  spall  liners  and  external 
spall  titters  and  external  reactive  armor. 

In  sum.  the  Bradley  remains  a  critical  component  of  the  Army's  modernized  combined  arms  team.  There 
is  no  vehicle  available  today,  or  in  design,  which  could  replace  it  In  order  to  strengthen  our  nation’s  forward 
conventional  defense,  we  must  continue  to  held  the  Bradley  at  the  rate  of  one  bat^akon  per  month.  Our  soldiers 
deserve  the  very  best  equipment  we  can  provide.  By  fielding  the  Bradley,  with  the  product  improvements  result¬ 
ing  from  our  testing,  we  will  provide  America’s  soldiers  the  best  infantry  fighting  vehicle  possible,  and  with  it 
the  battle-winning  edge 
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General  l Wickham  used  charts  to  support  his  major  points  in  many  of  his  presentations  The  collection  of  charts 
below  represented  his  most  current  “stable"  at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  They  are  illustrative  of  those  used 
throughout  hi s  tenure 
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Posters 


In  1935.  five  potters  illustrating  General  Wickham's  “Guideposts  for  Leaders "  were  printed  and  sent  to  Army 
units  world  wide.  The  intent  mu  to  focus  the  attention  of  leaders  and  soldiers  on  the  four  concepts:  training, 
maintaining,  leading,  and  caring.  General  Wickham  also  discussed  these  concepts  in  letters,  leadership  talks, 
a  pamphlet,  and  a  videotape 
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Pre-Command  Addresses,  Ft  laivefivoith,  KS 
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The  talking  points  below  were  prepared  by  General  Wickham  for  his  presentation  to  his  first  Pre-Command  Course. 
The  notes  that  follow  were  transcribed  from  his  own  handwriting.  A  transcript  of  bis  remarks  to  o  later  PCC. 
5  March  1987.  is  included  for  the  reader  s  information. 

ADDRESS  TO  PRE-COMMAND  COURSE 

Fort  Leavenworth.  KS 
30  June  1963 


This  wifi  be  a  lira  tray  discussion:  My  views  on  what's 
important  as  commanders:  your  views  on  areas  of 
concern  and  how  1  can  help  you.  (Take  notes). 


•Officer  education/training.  CAS3  and  increased 
ROTC  requirement  for  hard  sciences 
•Emphasis  on  excellence:  well-being,  physical  fitness 


Threat:  diverse,  growing  Requires  emphasis  on  Read¬ 
iness.  Need  to  be  ready  for  WAR.  (Best  way  to  assure 
peace.) 

Realities. 

■  ALO  2  Army  flat  end  strength  ahead 

-  Recruiting  quality  how  long  can  it  last? 

-  NCOs  (mixed  quality) 

-  Turbulence 

o  People— 42%  overseas 
o  Equipment— 300  new  systems  and  TOEs.  PLS. 
fielding  problems 

•  Public '  Congressional  attitudes 

o  supportive  of  military  as  profession 
o  funding  support  softening 

•  Increasing  reliance  on  RC 
o  40%  of  combat  strength 

o  70%  of  CS/CSS  capabilities 
o  Increasing  roundout 

■ikv  86  structure'  TV  A  growth  may  lead  to  further 
(eductions  in  ALO  or  need  for  revising  Div  86 
structure 

•Families  Higher  percent  married  Working 
wives  Single  parents 

Strengths 

-Recruiting  quality  90%  HSOG  Less  than  70% 
CAT  IV 

-Took  to  assure  quality  in  retention 
•Equipment  modernization  underway 
■Sound  Doctrine  AIJB 

•Cohesive  programs— COHORT,  regimental  system 
•Improving  NCO  corps 


Requirements 

■4  essentials  in  dealing  with  challenges:  training, 
maintaining;  caring:  leading 

-Training.  Realism  Productive  Challenging.  Safe 
(aviation  and  ground  safety  examples) .  Minimize  dis 
tractors  and  changes  Creative ''innovative.  NCO 
responsibility  for  individual  training 

■Maintaining  Regularize  and  integrate  Into  training 
(foster  practice  of  maintenance  in  field  as  well  as  garri¬ 
son)  Qualify  control  (proper  supervision  and  sense  of 
responsibility)  PLL/ASL  purification  (don’t  hoard 
supplies— can  t  transport  them  and  increases  costs  to 
Army) 

•Caring  Commitment  to  people  and  solving  their 
problems  Compassion  /understanding  Tolerance  for 
error /mistakes  Counseling  and  development  of 
officers.  Sensitive  to  EO/women/civilian  issues. 

■Leading  Ethical  standards  Setting  example  o!  ex¬ 
cellence  personalty,  professionally,  and  setting  standards 
of  excellence  (which  is  aspiration  or  goal  rather  than 
a  policy)  Character /integrity  Value  oriented  Bios  far 
action  Create  robust,  upbeat  atmosphere  or  climate  of 
command  where  people  can  grow  and  develop 

Cautions  Support  efforts  to  reduce: 

-indiscipline 

•sloppy  appearance  of  uniforms 
-drug/alcohol  abuse  (tough  policy  now) 

•breaches  of  integrity 
•sexual  harvassnuHit  or  EO  abuse 
■indifference  to  soldier /family  welfare 
-overweight 

•unsafe  environment  (make  yourself  THE  unit  safety 
officer) 
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•professional  ignorance:  NTC  shows  that  officers. 
NCOs.  soldiers  need  to  be  schooled  in  the  basics  of 
professional  qualifications)—  soldierizatkm 
turbulence  and  instabirty 

-proliferation  of  different  standards  in  training, 
doctrine,  loading  of  vehicles,  battle  drills,  etc. 
•isolation  of  families  from  the  military  community. 
Support  "outreach" 

What  I  shall  try  to  do  for  you 

•Highest  standard  of  ethical  leadership 
-Stability  of  programs.  Basically  I  support  all 


on-going  pro^ams.  e  g.  Hi  lech 

•Minimize  turbulence/ehanges 

•Argue  for  fiscal  support  horn  OSD/Congress.  Aho 

Quaky  of  Life  support 

-Coherent  program  planning  for  structure, 
equipment,  doctrine,  organization 
-Receptive  to  ideas/ openness 
-Bias  for  action  in  correcting  mistakes:  taking 
advantage  of  opportunity 
■Commitment  to  excellence 


REMARKS  TO  PRE-COMMAND  COURSE 

Ft  Leavenworth.  KS 
5  March  1967 


This  «  a  privilege  to  come  here  and  share  some 
thoughts  with  all  of  you  and  take  a  little  bit  of  time 
at  the  end  to  answer  some  questions 

Our  business  is  a  very  dangerous  business  We  know 
that,  we  practice  it.  we  get  very  professional  at  it.  and 
ve«  hope  the  better  we  are  at  it  the  better  deterrence 
is  And  the  units  we  belong  are  high  pressure  You  can 
have  a  share  in  whether  it's  excessive  pressure,  or 
whether  you  can  moderate  that 

But  part  of  that  business  of  living  in  this  environment 
that  we  work  with  and  the  units  we  work  with  I  think 
is  to  maintain  a  sense  of  perspective  and  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  It's  easy  to  be  up  tight,  and  it’s  easy  to  increase 
the  stress  factor  in  units  It’s  more  difficult  to  maintain 
that  sense  of  perspective  and  that  sense  of  humor  It's 
a  way  of  turning  people  on  it's  a  way  of  bringing  the 
most  out  of  a  unit  Maintain  your  sense  of  humor,  and 
sometimes  that  meant  poking  fun  at  yourself .  but  d  goes 
over  better  if  you’re  good  at  a. 

What  I'dUte  to  do  tt  share  about  1 1  points  with  you 
that  I  would  have  kked  somebody  to  tell  me  were  I  in 
your  shoes  either  as  a  battalion  commander  ,  or  as  a 
young  division  commander  This  is  straight  Wickham 
Some  of  you  may  have  heard  this  before,  or  pieces  of 
tf.  but  i  want  to  share  these  points  with  you  because 
t  think  they  will  help  you  and  hdp  the  Army  better 

The  first  point  is  when  you  go  mto  command, 
whatever  it  is.  even  if  you're  in  the  commercial  world 
and  went  mto  some  major  Job.  you  have  to  have  in  your 
head  space  some  idea  of  what  you  want  to  accomplish 


The  day  to  day  business  and  the  pressures  and  the  Pain¬ 
ing  schedule  or  the  crises  of  the  day  are  sufficiently  great 
to  draw  you  away  from  a  direction  that  you  want  to  im¬ 
part  to  the  unit  You're  going  to  be  in  command  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  years,  battalion  commanders:  then  when  you  get 
to  be  brigade  and  beyond  you’ll  have  even  mote  time 
in  command  But  command  is  precious  tune  That's 
when  you  can  really  make  history. 

So  my  first  point  is.  establish  a  vision  for  what  you 
want  to  get  done  Then  youl  work  cn  that  vision.  Youfl 
have  something  m  mind,  if  not  in  writing,  about  what 
you  want  to  get  done  in  your  two  years  As  you  get 
drawn  off  of  that  at  least  you  can  get  pulled  back  to  it 
You  can  measure  your  progress  and  success  I’m  not 
a  management  by  objectives  man.  but  I  think  without 
a  vision  there  tends  to  be  the  potential  for  drift  in  an 
organization. 

I've  Pied  to  build  a  vision  into  the  Army  as  Chief  of 
Staff  I  didn't  aspire  to  be  Chief  of  Staff.  I  never  thirst¬ 
ed  after  it.  U  fust  happened  I’ve  tried  to  give  the  very 
best  that  I  could  hack  to  the  Army  in  my  four  years. 

I  dk)  try  to  develop  a  vision  I  got  a  group  of  young 
officer  together,  called  Project  14.  headed  by  Cokn 
PoweX  who  it  now  working  for  Caitucci  in  the  White 
House  Bright-eyed  young  people  We  spent  a  lot  of 
hours  together  tailing,  and  they  went  out  also  and 
talked  with  many  people  in  the  Army  What  wa«  the 
Army  happy  with,  unhappy  with  We  spent  a  lot  of  time 
figuring  out  the  policies !  ought  to  sign  up  for  to  main¬ 
tain  continuity  in  the  Army,  the  policies  that  were  sort 
of  tn  confusion  tn  the  Army  and  either  then  to  say  these 
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were  not  going  to  do  any  mote  like  the  36  month  tout 
of  command,  or  these  are  the  policies  we  need  to  sign 
up  for  in  an  effort  to  get  moving.  Then  thirdly,  what 
are  some  new  ideas  that  appear  to  be  useful  for  the 
Aimy  In  5»jL  <uai&  rr.skc  S’*  A?siy  *r-.*ne  relevant  to 
the  times  Out  of  that  came  the  faght  initiatives  the  Army 
has  been  pursuing  to  make  the  Amy  more  relevant  to 
the  times  and  the  rein  vigor  abon  of  our  Special  Operat¬ 
ing  Forces. 

So  out  of  that  process  cams  some  vision  and  some 
concrete  things  that  l‘ve  tried  to  pursue  So  by  that  ex¬ 
ample.  I'm  suggesting  to  you  drat  even  at  my  level  vision 
is  necessary  and  we  need  to  work  on  that. 

The  second  point  I  leave  with  you  deals  with  caring. 
You've  had  some  of  my  writings  and  seen  some  of  the 
tapes  about  that  It's  a  time-worn,  shop-worn  word, 
“carmg."  for  raters  and  families  In  the  Army  we  like 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  iea^.s,  people  who  really  care 
In  all  of  my  years  of  service  l  have  seen  people  who 
really  care  in  a  bone  deep  way.  and  those  who  care 
tn  a  verbal  way  There's  a  difference  You  know  them, 
you  see  them  The  people  who  care  only  verbaVy  about 
soldiers  are  the  ones  who  are  willing  to  racrifice  their 
lives  fin  battle  in  the  needless  way  Those  who  care  about 
people  deeply,  in  peace  time  and  war  time,  are  those 
who  are  going  to  capitatae  on  that  unit  and  are  going 
to  be  very  successful 

You  need  to  nurture  that  caring  because  there's  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  lot  of  pressure  to  get  away  from  it  There 
are  going  to  be  a  let  of  things  that  pub  you  away  from 
dealing  with  soldiers  and  soldier  interests  That  doesn't 
mean  you  have  to  be  a  wimp  and  overly  compassion¬ 
ate  and  we  aren't  going  to  take  that  hib  because  soldiers 
are  going  to  get  killed  We  have  to  do  things  that  are 
risky  and  dangerous,  but  that  doesn't  mean  w*  cannot 
be  caring  and  cannot  be  thoughtful 

When  t  went  to  Fori  Campbell  as  a  commander 
there,  that's  when  I  began  to  have  nurtured  deeply  in 
me  the  need  for  caring  deeply  for  soldiers  We  estab¬ 
lished  m  Fori  Campbell  during  that  time  the  one-stop 
service  center,  where  soldiers  could  come  m  You  didn't 
have  to  go  all  over  the  post  We  established  the  Com 
munlty  and  Family  Support  Center  activity  at  Fori 
Campbell  Now  you  see  it  all  over  the  Army  We  pied 
to  nurture  child  development  centers  there  because  of 
family  orientation  Why  did  we  need  to  get  involved 
in  that7  Because  I  took  the  whole  division  on 
REFORGER  in  ’76  The  largest  maneuver  in  Europe 
of  a  division  ever,  with  ail  of  its  equipment  We  had 
a  real  potential  problem  back  at  Fort  Campbell  with  lam- 
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ikes  with  that  kind  of  major  undertaking  From  a  prac¬ 
tical  standpoint  if  we  weren't  deeply  involved  in  caring 
for  families  and  soldiers  we  would  teaby  have  a  serious 
problem  in  the  field.  So  you're  driven  to  it  by  necessi¬ 
ty.  But  out  o f  that  grew  my  concern  (or  dealing  with 
families. 

Abo.  when  I  first  got  to  Fori  Campbell  I  was  accost¬ 
ed  with  the  figures  of  55  soldiers  being  killed  a  year  on 
the  highways  in  POV  accidents— 80  percent  of  them 
alcohol  related  And  going  around  to  families  and  tell¬ 
ing  them  the  bad  news  that  they  had  lost  a  loved  one. 
it  ate  on  me.  What,  as  commander  here,  could  I  do 
tr;  try  to  deal  with  this  carnage?  Out  of  that  came,  all 
th®  command  «*oup  got  together,  six  of  us  in  the  com¬ 
mand  group,  and  we  hammered  this  thing  out  in  a 
weekend.  What  could  we  do  to  try  to  deal  with  this  in 
a  concrete  way  rather  than  to  accept  that  as  the  reality 
ol  being  in  the  military-  Out  of  that  came  tlie  DWI  pok¬ 
ey  that  is  now  in  the  Army  all  over,  and  many  states 
Lave  adopted  that. 

Its  not  a  policy  that  browbeats  people  People  who 
have  an  illness  with  alcohol,  we  want  to  take  care  of 
them  But  people  who  want  to  drink  and  drive  reck¬ 
lessly.  are  going  to  gel  into  trouble,  and  you  see  thai 
pokey  In  two  years  at  Fori  Campbell,  we  cut  that  fatal¬ 
ities  down  to  22a  year,  and  alcohol-related  deaths  were 
only  about  30  percent  And  interestingly  enough,  the 
insurance  rates  started  to  go  down  So  there  are  benefits 
to  be  derived  And  people  began  to  realue  it  was  a  post 
that  cares  about  people,  deeply  So  I  use  that  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  illustrate  the  point  abut  caring  You  can  care 
in  a  concrete  way 

The  third  point  I  leave  with  you.  everybody  that 
comes  Into  a  unit  wants  to  sweep  clean.  New  broom 
sweeps  clean,  you've  heard  that  phrase  Hey  boss,  look 
at  me  I'm  brand  new.  I'm  going  to  turn  this  unit  into 
a  gangbuiter  unit  and  everything  done  before  me  was 
screwed  up  There  are  some  people  in  We  who  are  af¬ 
fected  with  people  around  them  that  have  been  before 
them  in  the  job  or  even  temporarily  with  them  today 
or  m  the  future  that  are  all  screwed  up  It's  too  bad  there 
are  people  who  fed  they're  affkted  bke  that  f  think 
it’s  an  affliction  caked  vanity 

When  you  get  into  your  units  look  for  the  good  things 
that  are  there  When  l  became  steward  of  the  Army. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  I  was  not  going  to  sweep 
everything  out  A  lot  of  things  that  Shy  Myer  started 
were  excellent,  and  I  signed  up  for  them,  and  a  lot  of 
them  have  prospered,  and  lie's  gotten  full  credit  for 
them  The  COHORT  and  regimental  system,  for  ex- 
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ample  A  lot  of  the  light  initiatives  were  bom  during  his 
time  on  watch 

As  you  go  in  your  units  find  those  things  that  are 
good,  moo  up  for  them  and  then  e'tabkfh  continuity 
Because  continuity  is  important  to  minimize  turbulence 
toil  tears  at  the  foundation  of  the  cohesiveness  of  a  unit 
Find  the  right  balance  between  change  and  continuity 
in  your  activity. 

When  I  got  to  Korea  as  the  CINC  there  in  1979.  there 
was  a  big  temptation  !  replaced  Jack  Vessey.  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  There  was  a  lot  of  temptation  to  change 
things— a  new  staff  working  for  me.  and  the  Koreans 
wanted  to  change  the  war  plans  I  saw  the  same  thing 
when  I  was  a  brigade  com mander  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  3rd  Division  in  Europe  Mew  commanders  came 
in  there  into  the  division  and  wanted  to  change  the  plans 
overnight,  have  a  whole  new  General  Defense  Plan 

I  learned  from  those  experiences  about  the  need  for 
establishing  continuity  The  turbulence  down  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  oS  IN?  pm*  from  cvetyfcodv  changing  plans  is  error 
mous  When  1  was  Chief  of  Staff  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesmger  as  a  ivtaioc  general  m  1973.  General  Abrams 
came  in  see  him  one  day  and  Schlesinger  was  tut)  of 
himself  about  new  policies,  and  he  turned  to  General 
Abrams  and  he  said.  "What  do  you  think  about  all  these 
new  policies  and  new  directions  and  thrusts  that  ate 
coming  out  of  OSD,-‘  Me.  tough  soldier  that  he  was, 
he  drew  on  that  cigar,  and  he  look  at  Schlesnger.  never 
smiting,  and  he  said.  “Mr  Secretary,  it's  kind  or  kkc  an 
aircraft  earner  You  fellows  are  up  here  in  OSD  and 
you're  giving  (eft  rudder  the  right  rudder  and  full  ahead, 
and  the  breeze  it  blowing  in  your  face  and  you're  feel¬ 
ing  of  yourself  AU  that's  really  happening  is  us  guys  in 
the  hole  are  getting  seasick" 

When  Don  Humshekl  became  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  I  stayed  on  there  to  help  htm  get  through  the  feu 
foe  or  six  months  1  told  him  the  tame  story  and  it  didn't 
go  over  too  well 

The  fourth  point  I  leave  with  you  is  as  obvious  as  the 
ears  on  your  head  You  need  to  be  tactic  oily  and  tech 
locally  proficient  in  your  business  If  you  re  gcHnu  to  go 
out  and  inspect  training,  you’d  better  doggone  well 
know  what  the  manuals  say  about  it  You'd  better  dog 
gone  well  know  when  yc  u  get  down  behsid  a  gun  what 
it  is  that's  »n  the  soldiers  manual  about  crew  work  or 
about  that  weapon  And  get  dow  n  behind  the  gun  It  s 
awfully  easy  to  walk  around  a  platoon  m  position  It  s 
a  (title  more  difficult  to  get  down  in  the  mud  or  get  down 
behind  a  TOW  or  a  Dragon  or  a  machine  gun  and  look 
at  the  fields  of  fee 


Sometimes  it's  a  revelation  Out  in  that  field  of  Ere 
are  18  trees,  for  example  You  don’t  have  a  held  of  fire. 
"Why  did  the  sergeant  put  you  here,  soldier?"  “I  don't 
'  now.  somebody  just  put  me  here  "  “Can't  you  see  that 
you  can't  see  anything  cu!  there?"  “Yei"  “Why  didn't 
you  raise  cam  about  it?"  Well.  1  don't  know" 

You  need  to  be  involved  in  those  kinds  of  things,  but 
you  can't  make  a  fool  of  yourself. 

During  my  time  in  Korea,  we  had  an  assassination 
of  the  president  and  there  was  a  coup  on  the  )2th  of 
December  1979.  All  eyes  were  on  Seoul,  all  of  the 
generals,  the  Korean  generals,  everybody  was  think¬ 
ing  about  what's  going  on  in  Seoul,  who's  going  to  be 
running  the  country,  and  where  should  my  loyalties  lie? 
My  responsibility  was  to  keep  the  peace,  to  maintain 
a  strong  defense  forward,  look  north  So  we  started  a 
bunch  of  what  we  called  tactkal  seminars— three  days 
in  cueiy  corps  We  went  through  aii  seven  corps,  then 
we  went  through  the  air  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Command  and  the  naval  component  It  took  a 
kttle  while  to  do  that  We  repeated  this  thing  every  six 
months  The  purpose  of  all  that  was  to  get  the  Koreans 
to  took  north,  forget  about  Seoul,  to  get  tactically  and 
IcdtnicaUv  proficient 

Now  these  thi  day  seminars  tn  every  corps  involved 
a  reconnaissance  on  the  ground  and  horn  hz&opter* 
Then  an  all  day  session  in  a  room  kke  this  with  the 
Korean  division  commanders  and  corps  commander  of 
each  corps,  as  we8  as  ihetr  G-3*  md  G-2s  and  their 
staffs,  around  the  back  of  the  room  hke  some  of  you 
are  Here,  and  talking  about  the  first  day  of  war  and  how 
you'd  fight  *.  and  the  second  day  of  war  and  how  you'd 
fight  it.  and  the  thud  day  it  was  down  in  detail— how 
are  you  going  to  deal  with  chemical  wetporrs  on  the 
battlefield?  How  are  you  going  to  plan  you  fee  support9 
How  are  you  going  to  use  your  engineers?  Division 
commander,  who  is  in  you  tactical  CP?  If  the  division 
commanders  hadn't  thought  about  that  and  were  not 
proficient  in  that  kind  of  an  answer  they  would  have 
embarrassed  themselves  in  front  of  their  tumor  officers 
You'd  better  believe  the  division  commanders  did  the«r 
homework  Everybody  did  thee  homework  because 
they  didn't  want  to  be  embarrassed  m  that  kind  of  thing 

Out  of  that  process  came  a  much  better  understand 
ing  of  the  defense  plan .  obviously  a  much  greater  orien¬ 
tation  on  the  voith  But  in  order  for  me  to  lead  that 
kind  of  discussion  and  for  me  to  be  wveked.  I  had  to 
understand  tactic  ally  and  technically  my  busmens,  out 
business,  AkLand  Battle,  the  whole  nine  yards  How 
you  use  ae  power,  how  you  use  engineers,  and  so  cm 


So  at  every  level  you  have  to  be  tactically  and  techni¬ 
cally  proficient  You  need  to  start  at  your  level.  That's 
what  PCC  is  all  about 

The  next  point  l  leave  with  you  deals  with  examples 
Obvious  again,  as  the  nose  on  your  face  That's  what 
leadership  t$  all  about  We  set  examples,  good  and  bad 
in  our  life  I  hope  we  can  set  examples  personalty  and 
professionally  erf  excellence.  24  hours  a  day  I've  tried 
to  do  that  in  my  He  in  the  Army,  personally  and  profes¬ 
sionally  I've  tried  to  live  a  life  of  integrity,  a  We  that 
is  not  oriented  towards  aggrandizing  ambition 

I'm  a  believer  in  ambition  There  are  two  kinds  of  am- 
bitten  There  is  a  positive  ambition  that  allows  you  to 
grow  in  positions  of  responsibility  so  you  can  help 
others  Ambition  that  is  outward -giving  Ambition  that 
doesn't  care  who  owns  the  idea  General  Abrams  used 
to  say  there  is  no  amount  of  goodness  you  can  do  in 
the  world  if  you  don't  care  who  gets  credit  for  a  good 
idea  Wisdom  So  that's  the  kind  of  ambition  that  I 
reward  I’m  not  talking  about  the  ambition  that  is  self- 
centered  and  aggrandizing,  and  ambition  drat  is  ruth¬ 
less  in  its  own  use 

I've  never  turned  down  a  job  in  the  Army,  and  I've 
been  offered  and  given  some  lobs  I  didn't  want  to  do 
As  a  btsgi:***?  general  l  was  sent  out  to  Vietnam  to  be 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Economic  Affairs  Can  you 
imagine5 1  wanted  to  be  an  ADC  Who  didn’t5  Bui  that 
never  came  my  way  I  saluted  and  did  that  job 

I  didn't  really  want  to  be  the  Military  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  a  major  general .  but  that's  prob 
ably  the  most  powerful  position  in  the  Pentagon  except 
for  ihf*  Chairman's  job  I  think  I  served  two  Secretaries 
of  Defense  .cry  well  Oise  time  we  were  up  to  New  York 
City  Jim  Sc  blesmger  went  up  there  to  make  a  speech 
to  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  On  the  wav  hack 
that  night  •  incidentally  tn  the  same  airplane  we  had 
today -  not  necessarily  the  exact  same  one  but  the  same 
type  He  looked  at  me  and  said.  John  what  did  you 
thmk  of  that  speech  and  the  questions  and  answers  up 
there5"  i  looked  nghi  back  ai  him  and  said.  "The  speech 
was  okay,  but  my  golly .  the  answers  to  the  questions 
were  inlermmably  long  Everybody  was  asleep .  melted 
mg  me  '  Schtevnger  look  over  at  me  beady  eyed  and 
he  sard.  Wickham  you  can  be  easily  replaced  “ 

But  I  nevet  turned  down  a  fob,  and  I  was  always 
straight  sn  my  response  to  people  I  guess  there's  a  fct 
tie  humor  m  that  story  The  only  *ob  I  ever  turnerl  down 
was  one  l?st  fall  I  turned  down  the  Kib  of  becoming 
SACKUR  I  turned  that  job  down,  the  SecDef  asked 


me  to  go.  but  1  had  reached  a  point  in  my  He  where 
I  needed  to  focus  on  family  matters  t  believe  in  family 
matters,  and  it  would  be  somewhat  hypocritical  of  me 
to  not  be  concerned  fo?  family  matters  in  my  personal 
He  Another  ox  years  overseas.  I  really  wasn't  sure  that 
I  really  wanted  to  devote  that  kind  of  time  at  this  point 

Furthermore.  I  had  been  a  general  officer  for  16 
years— 8  of  them  as  a  four  star  I  believe  in  upward  mo¬ 
bility  I  think  I  ought  to  demonstrate  that  in  my  personal 
He  as  well  The  time  has  come  for  me  to  step  aside  and 
to  let  other  young  people  move  up  So  those  are  the 
reasons  I  chose  not  to  accept  that  billet  On  the  other 
hand,  the  point  I  leave  with  you  as  a  personal  example 
is.  that  up  until  that  point  I  had  saluted  and  done  what 
the  Army  asked  of  me. 

The  next  point  I  leave  with  you  -iixds  with 
stewardship  We  talk  a  lot  about  stewardship  and  I  think 
we  understand  what  stewardship  means,  but  I  think  we 
tend  to  focus  on  stewardship  in  terms  of  materiel 
things— that  we  want  to  protect  the  items  that  are  given 
to  us  and  we  want  to  acquire  items  m  a  responsible  way 
But  stewardship  is  broader  than  that 

Stewardship  also  tnvolves  the  capacity  to  look  for 
ward  to  new  ideas,  new  technology  Stewardship  also 
means  the  capacity  to  provide  scfcd  leadership  for 
soldiers  Stewardship  of  the  human  resource  means 
leadership  I  think  we  need  to  pay  attention  to  steward¬ 
ship  and  the  broad  spectrum  explanation  of  it 

The  next  point  is  on  saieiy  You've  read  sonwdhing 
and  Heard  something  on  safety  I  bekeue  deeply  sn  safe 
ty  because  l  bekeve  deeply  about  people  I  think  every 
commander  needs  to  be  the  safety  officer  l  look  upon 
myseH  as  the  safety  officer  or  the  Unit*]  States  Army, 
and  I  think  you  need  to  W  the  safety  officer  tn  your 
uruts  l  was  the  safety  officer  or  the  101st  Division,  even 
though  I  wasn’t  rated  as  *f>  wtotot  !  don’t  think  you 
need  to  be  technical  entile'  in  do  that 

When  I  went  to  Korea  ;«v  was  confronted  with 
a  number  ci  accxkn!  Wee  dukes  Catas¬ 

trophic  kisses  of  aecftft  and  of  Wes  I  get  invoked  m 
all  of  that  Why  is  this5  Wibal  can  we  do  w«h  the 
Koreans  to  put  orange  b*Sb  on  Wires,  and  we  toed  to 
do  that  But  »Ne  Koreans  sometimes  put  the  wires  up 
without  the  orange  bail*  and  the*/  may  have  put  them 
up  overnight  That's  m$r  the  answer 

Why  doesn’t  the  Army  have  weecuner*5  Too  expen 
live  l»  a  realty5  So  out  of  that  concern  for  helicopters 
and  concern  for  kves,  I  drove  a  t  drove  wvecutWrs  onto 
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Army  aircraft  The  Army  had  been  fiddling  around  with 
the  idea  for  a  long  time  and  never  funded  them  Be¬ 
cause  we  raised  Cain  tn  Korea,  we  drove  those  wvecut- 
tm  onto  aircraft,  and  they  have  paid  for  themselves 
many  times  over  tn  terms  of  aircraft  saved. 

Inadvertently  you're  going  to  run  into  wires  I  don't 
think  it’s  a  mailer  of  carelessness  They're  going  to  be 
there,  and  they're  surely  going  to  be  there  with  night 
vision  work  Goggles  won’t  see  wires  If  you're  going 
to  get  down  to  tree  top  level,  you  aviators  should  know 
about  that,  it's  important  to  have  them  on  there  We 
had  to  be  sort  of  a  Rube  Goldberg  as  we  put  them  on 
the  Apache  because  there  are  so  many  appurtenances 
on  there  that  you  have  to  have  a  bunch  of  wirecutters 
They  re  on  most  of  the  fleet  now  and  they're  saving 
fives 

The  point  1  make  there  is  that  as  the  safety  officer 
you  can  involve  yourself  hi  innovative  ways  of  saving 
bves  and  equipment  and  you're  also  setting  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  by  gosh.  1  really  care  about  people  arid  equip¬ 
ment  I  am  a  good  steward  That's  safety 

I  think  the  most  tetkng  issue  about  safety  is  that  safety 
in  peacetime  is  just  as  important  as  in  wartime  We  ar¬ 
en't  going  to  have  the  resoutces  to  back  us  up  always 
in  wartime  We  aren’t  always  going  to  get  the  trained 
manpower  and  w*  aren't  necessarily  going  to  get 
replacement  items  the  way  we  anticipate  therefore, 
to  the  *?*tent  we  save  lives  and  save  resources  in  war¬ 
time  we’re  going  to  do  better  in  terms  of  fulfilling  our 
mission  So  the  idea  that  safety  is  a  peacetime  occupa¬ 
tion  is  baloney  It’s  peace  and  WMp.aad  we  need  to  in¬ 
fuse  it  into  our  young  people 

You've  he**d  me  say  that  we  nsed  to  dev*skjp  tn  ooi- 
young  people  a  s&th  sense  t4  safety  God  gave  us  five 
tenses  The  sixth  sense  a  a  swfewetiv*  one.  a  Warned 
one  Wc  try  to  teach  that  to  o at  children  Don't  reach 
up  and  put  the  pot  cH  the  stove,  don't  fool  around  with 
the  keys  in  an  automobile  wfuW  I'm  not  here  We  pull 
them  out  We  teach  children  those  thing*  We  bring  into 
the  Army  130.000  140.000  taght  eyed  and  bushy 
taiWd  young  people  a  year  They  don’t  have  the  sense 
of  safety  that  we  have  developed  We  N>ed  to  imbue 
them  with  M  You  have  the  responubiaty  as  the  safety 
officer  to  imbue  youno  people  with  the  sixth  sense  el 
jatov  Otherwhe  they're  going  to  be  domg  dumb  thmgs 
and  they're  going  to  be  kitting  people 

We  kitted  a  soldier  two  days  ago.  somebody  driving 
a  tank  down  a  road  with  the  gun  at  %  derives  and  he 
a  soader  at  the  back  of  the  head 


The  next  point  I  leave  with  you  is  there's  an  art  to 
this  listening  You  listen  with  your  ears,  but  you  ako 
listen  with  your  eyes  You  need  to  practice  the  art  of 
listening:  listening  to  your  superiors,  rather  that  $«Wt 
tivefy  listen  What  is  it  that  I  kke  about  w-hat  he's  say¬ 
ing.  and  that's  what  111  associate  myself  with  Thai's  the 
part  of  the  order  I  bke  The  other  parts  of  Shst  order  1 
don't  like  and  I  won't  do  it  the  way  he  wanted  it  That's 
selective  That’s  not  loyalty  If  you're  really  a  loyal  in¬ 
dividual,  you  re  all  ears  and  you're  alleys  You're  try¬ 
ing  to  absorb  it  all  because  you  want  to  do  what  your 
boss  is  asking  you  to  do  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  fact 

The  same  thing  applies  down  If  you  really  are  about 
people  you're  looking  around  and  you're  listening  and 
vou'ie  gathering  information,  and  i»Y registering,  and 
you're  doing  something  about  it  I  have  carried  a 
notebook  ail  of  my  life  in  the  Army  It  saved  my  Me 
in  Vietnam,  incidentally  It  stopped  the  bleeding;  but 
it's  not  the  reason  you  carry  it  around  A  notebook  not 
only  helps  you  see  and  hear,  but  it  also  helps  you  ksten 
inwardly  When  an  idea  comes  to  you  ;n  the  middle 
of  the  night  or  out  in  the  field,  you  write  it  down  Listen 
up  and  down  Show  (he  people  that  are  committed  to 
you  that  you  really  do  care  about  them,  because  that 
is  a  discipline  that  I  thmk  is  very  valuable  to  learn  in 
peacetime,  and  (Is  essential  in  wartime 

grigade  commanders  ami  Assistant  Division 
Commanders  have  had  a  M  of  experience  with  Com 
mand  Sergeants  Major,  battakon  commanders  only 
peripherally  Develop  a  good  relahonsh-p  with  you 
Command  Sergeant*  Mssje#  ■-«*,*  of  open  confidence 
between  the  two  of  you  Share  your  views,  listen  to 
width*  has  to  say  Me  probably  knows  mote  about  the 
Army  than  you  do  He  clearly  know*  more  about  void  - 
vro  than  yoodo  And  he  clearly  knows  a  lot  more  about 
how  Jo  get  things  don*  through  the  NCO  cto  than 
you  or  I  do  Harness  hi*  talent  tn  support  of  what  you're 
tryaig  to  do  The  whole  NCO  Corps  in  voor  unit  will 
teal  enthusiast*-  about  trial  fetabotuhip  and  they'll  see 
u  as  one  of  strength 

bergeaftt  Major  sf  the  Army  Morrell  and  l  are  very 
close  as  mdniduob  I  didn’t  know  him  before  I  skirted 
him  But  I  v*  tocoed  to  hsto  and  I  pay  aitvftfwn  k>  whar 
hehastosay  You  need  to  du  the  same  wib  your  com¬ 
mand  sergeants rsujor- 

The  next  to  last  pomt  I  leave  With  ymt  t»  ahm-'t  out 
'Seme  <4  you  an?  combat  support .  some  cons- 
bat  service  support,  and  uwv  combat  arms  As  I  fkw 
around  in  Korea  during  my  three  years  there  f  often  saw 
painted  on  top  of  buddings  words  like  "think  war.'’  sort 


ol  a  strange  thing,  kind  ol  obnoxious  Who’s  going  to 
see  them  from  the  top  ol  the  building  except  VIPs  fly¬ 
ing  around  in  helicopters5  But  soldiers  had  to  paint 
them  Soldiers  as  they  walked  around  the  hills  aitu  could 
see  them 

When  you  went  into  a  Korean  dining  hall— rather 
rudimentary.  Korean  soldiers  standing  there  waiting  to 
get  in  the  dining  hall- they'd  have  little  signs  painted  in¬ 
side  the  building  that  would  be  procedures  for  firing 
weapons  When  you  went  into  air  bases.  Korean  air 
bases,  when  you  went  into  the  latnnes.  on  the  walls  of 
the  latrines  ate  emergency  action  procedures  to  deal 
with  flame  out.  or  how  to  identify  MIG  aircraft 
Capitakmg  on  every  moment,  if  you  will,  to  think  about 
war  and  to  think  about  our  business 

We  tend  in  peacetime  to  get  dragged  away  from  the 
central  occupation,  that  is  being  ready  for  war  so  as  to 
guarantee  the  peace  Everything  that  we  do  needs  to 
be  focused  on  readiness  We  have  tmd  to  strengthen 
the  family  programs  sn  the  Army  to  institutionalize 
them  Yes.  they're  motivated  by  moral  reasons,  but 
they  re  also  motivated  for  readiness  reasons  because  an 
Army  that  feels  better  about  itself  and  families  that  feel 
better  about  the  Army  lead  to  an  Army  that  is  readier 
and  more  prepared  for  war  So  never  xsget  the  central 
purpose  of  our  occupation,  and  that  ts  to  think  war  so 
as  to  enhance  readiness 

The  last  point  I  leave  with  you  «  mentoring  I  don’t 
beheve  there  is  anything  more  important  during  your 
tune  on  watch  or  mine  than  to  $ve  outsefvv*  to  teach 
the  young  people.  to  pas*  on  our  experience  We  tty 
to  do  that  as  parents  If  we're  good  partners .  we  tk>  % 
good  job  of  it.  Sometimes  we  think  «  $  not  a  good  job 
until  were  surprised  years  later  about  08  thy  values  that 
out  chidren  have  caught --we  thought  we  wen?  teach¬ 
ing  them,  but  they  realty  caught  them  by  example 

I  ask  every  battalion-  tsomnssmiof  and  l  ask  you  here 
to  sit  down  with  your  officers  one  on  one  every  three 
of  four  months  That's  a  chore.  Bui  as  a  valuable  chare 
If  you're  gcsng  to  be  so  y«  <Swm  wO  dimes  ami 
■■Stmth  every  three  of  four  months  yciu  have  to  have 
something  to  say  besides  bow's  your  family  and  how's 


the  weather  You  have  to  have  eyes  that  see  and  ears 
that  hear  about  him  You’re  looking  at  him  and  sizing 
him  up.  and  you'll  have  something  of  substance  to  say 
And  furthermore,  you're  going  to  turn  them  on  to  the 
Army  You  can  tell  him.  “Here  are  the  good  things  I 
see  about  you.  Jones  I’ve  been  watching  you  Here 
are  ways  you  can  improve.  Jones  ”  You  don’t  tel)  him 
he’s  all  screwed  up.  you  don’t  tell  your  children  that 
Then  you  can  give  some  of  your  own  personal  exam¬ 
ples.  ju«  the  way  I'm  trytng  to  do  here-giving  vou 
examples  out  of  my  life  for  whatever  value  they  are  in 
terms  of  experience  so  you  can  be  better  because  of 
that 

Mentor  those  coming  behind  you  so  that  this  will  be 
a  stronger  Army  We  won't  have  time  to  mentor  in  war 
But  we  sure  as  the  devil  have  time  in  peacetime  If  you 
think  you  don’t  have  enough  time  something  is  awfully 
wrong  in  your  organization  Your  division  commander 
arid  Assistant  Division  Commanders  are  maybe  all 
wrong  tn  not  giving  you  the  time  to  do  that 

The  last  point  before  I  take  your  questions  is  where 
I  began  It's  a  good  Army  It's  not  a  great  Army  I  don't 
know  whether  any  of  you  have  read  a  couple  of  books. 
In  Scared  of  Excel knee,  and  A  Passion  for  Excellence, 
by  business  school  professors  who  have  looked  at  the 
Fortune  S00  companies  and  what  makes  some  success 
ful  and  other  not  so  suecessffii  What  has  emerged  from 
their  studies  w  nothing  more  than  leadership 
Companies  that  haw  hands-on  leadership,  companies 
that  have  deep  concern  for  people,  who  make  thing* 
go  in  companies,  are  companies  that  prosper  Com¬ 
panies  that  decentralize  authority,  power  down  d  you 
vuU  h‘s  almost  as  though  Urey  take  a  took  at  things  we 
do  at  the  Army 

The  difference  between  a  good  Army  and  a  great 
Army,  the  different#  between  a  good  unit  and  a  great 
unit  which  you  wifi  command  is  simply  a  matter  of 
leadership  You  have  the  power  to  do  that —that's  why 
the  Army  picked  you  o«t  id  many  fibers  to  accept  the 
rmpirte  ot  responvbilk'y  as  a  commander  You  owe  the 
Army  back  for  that  obligation  and  I  know  you'd  fuffd) 
«  to  the  nth  degree 
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Q  What  was  the  first  thing  that  went  through  your  mind 
when  you  found  out.  after  all  these  years  of  service, 
you  were  going  to  be  chief  of  staff  of  the  U  S  Army? 

A  A  sense  of  thankfulness,  and  a  prayer,  because  I  feh 
that  this  achievement  represented  efforts  of  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  helped  me.  including  my  family  and  sol¬ 
diers  that  1  have  served  with  for  more  than  33  years 
Also,  a  feeling  of  awe  about  all  of  those  who  had 
preceded  me  and  the  important  contributions  they  had 
made  And.  I  guess,  like  every  other  human  being,  a 
prayer  for  strength  and  vision  to  fulfill  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  that  come  with  this  position 


can't  we  have  full-strength  units7  Why  can't  we  have 
ii  division  that  has  three  brigades  rather  than  just  two 
brigades7  Why  do  we  have  to  round  out7"  Well,  in  part, 
that's  brought  on  by  the  size  of  the  Army,  which  is  con 
gressionally  mandated,  and  therefore,  we  clearly  see 
the  need  to  rely  on  the  Reserve  Components.  as  we 
have  successfully  over  the  years  These  are  some  of  the 
km  its  that  inhibit  the  capacity  of  leadership  to  meet  some 
of  the  demands  and  anxieties  of  young  soldiers  as  well 
as  aspirations  for  the  Army 

Q  Do  you  plan  on  being  out  in  the  field  with  the  troops 
as  much  as  you  can? 


Q  You've  served  in  all  the  commissioned  grades  to  the 
top  of  the  Army  profession  What's  the  grade  that  you 
remember  and  enjoyed  the  most  since  you've  been  in 
the  Army7 

A  The  grade  that  I  enjoyed  the  most  was  major  general, 
commanding  the  10 1st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault) 
for  mere  than  two  years 

0  When  you  were  a  junior  officer,  you  probably 
thought.  If  I  coukJ  do  this,  or  I  could  do  that.  I'd  sure 
dc  something  about  it  "  Now  you’re  in  a  position  to  do 
some  of  those  things  Have  you  t .anted  any  of  those 
thoughts  forward  with  you7  And  do  you  plan  on  doing 
something  about  them7 

A  Yes  You  carry  forward  some  of  your  prior  ex 
pertences  One  is  concern  for  voung  people  concern 
for  soldiers  young  officers  and  NCOs.  and  the  need 
to  take  care  of  them  and  pro  vale  the  kind  of  sound 
leadership  that  meets  the  veils  they  have  Bui  I  think . 
also  the  older  you  get  end  the  more  service  you  have . 
you  begin  to  realize  there  ate  limitations  to  what  can 
be  done  Many  of  those  limitations  are  not  in  our  ton 
troi  The  Department  of  Defense  m  dealing  w  ith  Con 
g?esv  reakzes  thai  some  choices  made  by  the  budget 
process  and  the  congressional  process  These  external 
infiuznees  km  it  how  far  we  can  go  m  dealing  with  the 
concrete  problems  that  our  soldiers  and  the  Army  face 

There  are  other  dimensions  to  tfv  problem  The  a 
quisition  process  -  (t  takes  time  to  develop  and  acqu  re 
new  equipment  The  costs  may  amit  us  to  the  numb  er ; 
we  can  buy  1  he  sue  of  the  Army  is  another  bma  which 
forces  ut  to  do  things  that  may  not  be  understood  by 
the  young  soldier  The  young  soldier  may  ask  "Why 


A  Of  course  Nothing  takes  the  place  of  peisonal  recon¬ 
naissance  I'm  an  open  man  in  style— accessible  Our 
new  sergeant  major  of  the  Army.  Glen  Monet),  is  the 
same  way  He  will  spend  a  great  deal  of  tune  in  the  field, 
talking  to  soldiers,  observing  training,  interacting  with 
non-commissioned  officers  and  with  officers 

Q  What  are  your  priority  tasks  for  your  first  year  as 
Chief  of  Staff'7 

A  We  need  to  be  ready  for  war.  because  history  tells 
us  that's  the  best  way  to  assute  peace  You  see.  I've 
recently  come  back  from  three  years  in  Korea,  where 
the  capabilities  of  our  forces  helped  assure  peace  and 
sfab&ty  Readiness  is  gomg  to  be  important  to  that  capa 
bilrty  to  deter  hostilities  And  so  the  first  priority  would 
be  to  maintain  programs  to  improve  the  readiness  of 
our  forces  That  means  emphasis  on  realistic,  tough 
training  and  maintenance  That  means  emphasis  on 
jomt  arid  combined  exercises 

I  think  the  second  priority ,  in  keejKOg  with  improved 
readiness,  will  be  the  need  to  assure  that  the  Amy 
achieves  an  equitable  share  of  resources  to  meet  its 
needs  The  Army  hay  been  receiving  roughly;  23  or  24 
percent  of  the  defense  budget  and  yet  we  have  a  very 
w.-iruantial  mission  One  could  make  the  case  that  there 
iv  an  inconsistency  m  the  share  of  resources  we  have 
received  and  the  missions  that  have  been  entrusted  to 
u*  prut  of  my  task  wiM  be  to  assure  that  the  political 
and  congressional  authorities  are  aware  of  the  nvssJom 
that  the  Army  has  been  asked  to  undertake,  and  the 
needs  of  the  Army  so  that  we  can  achiev  e  an  equitable 
share  of  resources  You  we  we  need  to  he  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  tire  Army  today  is  the  smallest  in  30  years 
The  risks  are  clear 
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Q.  Do  you  fee!  the  Army  is  ready— where  you  want 
it  to  be?  Are  there  specific  areas  that  you  think  need 
improvement  in  Army  readiness— areas  that  you  want 
to  devote  your  effort  to? 

A  Readiness  is  an  evaluations! .  relative  term  One 
could  make  the  case  we're  never  as  ready  as  we'd  like 
to  be  but  the  Army  is  in  excellent  condition  row  It's 
probably  the  best  Army  we  re  had  in  many  years  due 
to  the  efforts  of  my  predecessors,  recently  Gen  Mey¬ 
er  It's  the  best  Army  because  the  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en  coming  into  the  Army  are  the  best  in  recent  years 
Quality  ts  there  The  training  of  our  officers  and  NCOs 
is  excellent  So  aO  of  that  combined  with  the  equipment 
that's  beginning  to  flow  into  the  Army,  and  the  resources 
that  have  come  to  the  Army  in  the  past  three  years— 
substantial  resources— make  the  Army  more  ready  than 
it  ever  has  been  But  we're  still  on  an  uphill  movement, 
and  we  have  more  do  do. 

Q  Could  you  expand  on  training9  Are  there  innova¬ 
tions  in  training  planned9  Are  there  any  new  changes 
or  outreach  things  that  you  see  now  in  training  that  are 
going  to  help  us  in  this  quest  for  readiness,  this  upward 
climb? 

A  That's  a  good  point  because  it  follows  the  readiness 
issue  The  answer  is  yes  The  National  Training  Center 
in  California  provides  a  unique  opportunity  As  a  matte? 
of  fact  ns  the  only  place  of  its  kind  in  the  world  where 
we  can  tram  and  evaluate  our  readiness  for  improve¬ 
ments  through  reaksbc  field  exercises  In  realistic 
conditions,  against  a  realistic  threat  force,  fomt  aw  and 
ground .  electronic  warfare,  armored  vehicles,  (ire 
power.  of  the  dimension*  So  that  kind  of  teaf&n. 
that  kind  of  sound  training  will  lead  to  improved 
readiness 

Also,  we  re  making  great  strides  in  the  area  *  i®iu- 
Utkin  Simulators  can  help,  on  she  one  hand  to  reduce 
the  <o*t  of  training  through  the  vise  of  munitions  but 
ako  improve  the  effectiveness  of  «wr  training  hew  ex¬ 
ample.  we've  dene  a  test  recently  with  fhe  Reserve 
Components  in  tank  gunnery  The  test  compared  the 
results  of  using  sotiuUkws  vs  traditional  five  fwe  ever 
Cones  as  preparation  for  gu ssrsry  qu^fWatsPK*.  The 

results  showed  hasieaSy  no  ditemK#  This  suggest*  that 
»fw  vimwiator  techniques  probably  produced  just  as  ef¬ 
fective  4  not  more  effective,  capafesiHe*  at  the  nthe# 
end  Similarly  we  re  usmg  simulators  with  good  effect 
»  hekopte?  tramsig.  The  simulator*  that  we're  now'  de 
vcbpsng  at  fort  Rudcs*.  AU  ,  for  uitimaie  dto&mftatiQn 
*n  the  field  wsl  improve  framing  a*sd.  at  the  same  time, 
reduce  cos's  ho  there  «e  many  innovative  yjportun? 
ties  under  way 


Joint  paining  We  continue  to  fund  large  scale  Joint 
exercises  around  the  world— REFORGER,  exercises  in 
Southwest  Asia,  the  annual  TEAM  SPIRIT  exercise  in 
Korea,  the  largest  in  the  free  world  Reserve 
Components  participate  in  these  exercises  to  an 
increasing  extent  Such  training  is  indispensable  to  im¬ 
proving  readiness. 

Q  How  can  the  Department  of  the  Army  civilian  wor¬ 
ker  influence  Army  preparedness?  How  can  they  as  in¬ 
dividuals  affect  the  mission  that  ail  of  us  are  obligated 
to  fulfill? 

A.  The  Army  really  cannot  fulfill  its  mission  without  a 
civilian  workforce  that  is  every  bit  as  dedicated  to  duty 
and  to  service  as  the  uniformed  people.  These  civilians 
serve  in  a  wide  range  of  jobs  from  those  who  are  in¬ 
volved  in  acquisition,  to  those  that  are  involved  in 
research  and  development.  Some  very  bright  and  able 
people  are  on  the  forefront  of  technology  Others  are 
involved  in  our  programmatic  activities  in  dealing  with 
Congress,  in  the  field  of  operational  maintenance,  in 
our  hospital  facilities,  and  on  our  installations  So  they 
cover  the  whole  gamut  of  readiness  They  hefp  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  operational  capabilities  of  the  Army 

We  need  to  recognize  the  qualify  work  of  our  civilian 
workforce  through  incentives  and  incentive  pay  I've 
often  thought  we  don't  make  full  use  of  medals  We 
have  a  substantial  family  of  medah  that  can  be  provided 
tc  civilians  They  might  be  a  small  token  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  but  nonetheless,  a  valuable  one  We  can  make 
better  use  and  effective  recognition  of  our  civilian  work¬ 
force  by  seeing  to  it  that  there  are  continued  upward 
inoM&y  opportunities  in  employment  activities 

Q  Which  Wads  me  to  the  other  side  of  the  triangle  Do 
you  fee!  the  role  of  the  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  is  critical  to  our  Total  Army  success?  Would 
you  comment  on  ye«r  feelings,  perceptions  and  guide- 
fines  for  tie  Reserve  Components? 

A  We've  reached  &  point  in  tfe?  Iikttxy  of  our  Af-my 
where  there  is  a  great  reksnee  on  the  Reserve 
Components — more  than  we  wi  had  m  the  past 
Some  50  percent.  roughly,  of  out  Total  Army  is  in  the 
Reserve  Components  And.  combat  support  *«d 
combat  service  Suppcur  require  substantial  reliance  on 
the  Reserve  Components  Thai  so  part  has  been  b  ought 
about  by  the  COOSiraSiyd  growth  of  tfve  Active  stm<$ure 
by  cc=figressscmai  action-  by  hsoat  circumstances  But  it 
also  ottimed.  in  pad.  by  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
suppurt  from  ihe  Reserve  Components  The  Reserve 
Components .  have  had  comsdefabW  softest  in 
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recruiting  in  recent  years  The  Army  has  tried  to  match 
increasing  reliance  on  the  Reserve  Components  with 
modem  equipment  We’ve  not  done  weS  enough  in  the 
past,  but  now  we  have  programs  that  are  firmly  in  place 
that  will  put  modem  equipment  in  the  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents.  We  calculate,  according  to  these  programs 
now.  that  we  are  sending  roughly  $1  billion  a  year  of 
new  equipment  into  the  Reserve  Components  In  ad¬ 
dition.  there  would  be  several  hundred  million  dollars 
of  ‘Trickle  down"  equipment  that  would  come  from 
replacement  of  older  equipment  in  Active  units. 

Another  major  improvement  that's  been  under  way 
to  increase  the  readiness  of  the  Reserve  Components 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  affiliation  programs  with  Ac¬ 
tive  units— round-out  arrangement  where  reserve  units 
round  out  an  Active  unit,  and  the  CAPSTONE  arrange¬ 
ments  where  Active  units  are  closely  allied  with  those 
reserve  units  with  which  they  would  go  to  war. 

We  plan  also  to  improve  the  readiness  of  the  Reserve 
Components  by  increased  full-time  manning  Right 
now.  the  full-time  manning  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
varies  between  4  and  8  percent  We  think  that  an  in¬ 
creased  level,  maybe  10  percent,  for  example,  might 
enable  us  to  improve  readiness.  Ten  percent  full  time 
people  in  Guard  and  Reserve  units  might  mean  that 
some  early  deploying  units  could  have  as  much  as  IS 
or  20  percent  in  full-time  people  So.  the  bottom  line 
is.  were  putting  our  money  where  our  mouth  is  in  terms 
of  increased  readiness  with  the  Reserve  Components 
because  of  their  essentiality  Were  trying  to  fulfill  the 
missions  that  are  given  to  the  Total  Army 

Q  Would  you  comment  on  advanced  technology  and 
the  individual  soldier3  What  do  they  mean  to  each 
other3  Is  one  going  to  replace  the  other  ?  How  does  one 
relate  to  the  other? 

A  1  mentioned  that  we  have  the  smallest  Army  in  30 
years  The  Army  probably  will  remain  relatively  small, 
which  means  w*  must  capttakt#  on  as  much  leverage 
as  we  can  from  technology  That's  as  it  should  be  be 
cause  of  the  threat  We  see  that  the  Soviet  capabilities 
are  being  unproved  significantly  with  more  modem 
weapons,  and  we  need  to  deal  with  that  threat  with  our 
Own  technology  So  what  I  see  tt  that  our  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  may  become  tncreavngty  sophisticated,  but  not 
necessarily  more  complex  to  operate  because  of  "black 
boxes  This  modular  equipment  means  that  soldiers 
don’t  need  to  know  what  goes  on  mside  the  Uack  box . 
they  don’t  really  need  to  know  how-,  m  the  field  site  to 
repair  them  They  need  to  know  how  to  make  use  of 
them  And,  the  same  thing  is  true.  I  think,  with  a  tank 


The  M-i  tank  is  a  sophisticated  piece  of  equipment,  but 
it’s  not  complex  to  operate.  It’s  not  complex  to  bring 
fire  to  bear  on  the  move  with  night  sights  that  produce 
a  better  image  than  you  could  see  in  daylight.  So  I  don't 
see  that  as  a  problem  I  do  see  it  as  a  challenge, 
however,  to  be  sure  that  the  so-called  man  machine  in¬ 
terface  is  as  solidly  worked  out  as  we  can.  so  that  we 
minimize  the  human  difficulties  as  the  sophisticated 
equipment  comes  along,  and  that  we  by  to  assure  that 
the  sophisticated  gear  is  not  complex  to  operate. 

Q  Is  technology  ever  going  to  do  anything  to  replace 
the  soldier  on  the  battlefield? 

A.  No.  I  don't  think  technology  will  ever  take  the  place 
on  the  battlefield  or  me  ultimate  role  of  the  soldier,  or 
of  units  that  are  manned  with  people,  because  people 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  make  judgments.  People  are 
the  ones  who  will  have  to  make  tactical  decisions  that 
capture  an  opportunity,  and  people  are  going  to  be  the 
ones  who  ultimately  are  going  to  have  to  decide  to  enter 
hostilities  as  well  as  to  end  them 

Q  Sticking  with  people  for  a  minute  or  two  longer,  what 
do  you  think  are  the  most  important  concerns  facing 
the  soldiers  in  the  Army?  What  do  you  think  they  are 
concerned  about  today  and  ate  we  addressing  these 
concerns? 

A  I  don’t  think  young  soldiers  today  are  much  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  who  went  before  them  Young  soldiers 
are  anxious  that  they  be  given  challenging  training,  that 
the  time  they  give  to  their  nation  be  gainful  and  fully 
used,  and  that  their  talents  be  taxed 

Secondly,  young  people  would  tike  to  be  assured  that 
they  are  being  provided  the  very  best  of  equipment,  the 
most  reliable  equipment  ihai  our  industry  can  produce 
Also  they  want  the  very  best  that  technology  can 
produce,  and  in  enough  numbers  so  that  they  can  go 
to  war  and  be  sustained  in  war  and  with  support  Our 
young  people  today  are  ruu  as  anxious  as  in  the  past 
that  we  provide  quality  of  life  for  them  and  thee  fami¬ 
lies  That  we  put  them  in  decent  kving  conditions  That 
we  give  them  decent  working  conditions  And  that  we 
take  cate  of  their  families  with  quality  medical  caie  and 
all  of  the  support  m  a  structure  such  at  child  care 
centers,  and  schooling  that  they  expect  You  know, 
young  soldiers  today  have  sort  of  signed  an  unlimited 
totality  agreement  And.  therefore,  we  in  a  sense  have 
unlimited  responsibility  to  fulfil)  those  agreements  for 
them  tn  terms  of  adequate  quality  of  We .  adequate  pay 
and  adequate  entitlements  I  think  there  ts  a  fourth  thing 
that  young  soldiers  probably  look  for.  and  that  is  non- 
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commissioned  and  young  officers  (hat  they  have  over 
them.  Of  course  they  also  think  of  the  senior  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Army,  and  expect  that  we  are  carrying  the 
Army  in  the  right  direction. 

Q  What  caused  soldiers  to  pick  the  Army  as  a  career? 
What  keeps  them  on  active  duty?  The  very  things 
you've  just  discussed? 

A.  Some  of  those  things  do  keep  them  in  service  If  the 
soldier  is  fumed  off  because  of  poor  training .  or  he  feels 
that  we  have  broken  contract  with  him  in  terms  of 
quality  of  life,  the  family  becomes  disaffected  As  Gen. 
Meyer  said.  “We  enlist  soldiers,  but  we  retain  families." 
There's  a  lot  of  wisdom  in  that.  If  the  family  is  turned 
off.  it  s  tough  to  keep  the  soldier  in  the  Army  So  I  think 
those  factors  do  have  a  bearing.  I  believe  that  our  young 
soldiers  today  are  every  bit  as  patriotic  as  soldiers  in  the 
past  have  been.  They  may  not  show  that  patriotism  in 
the  same  ways,  but  they  are.  in  my  view,  just  as  inspired 
by  the  flag  and  by  the  national  anthem,  and  just  as 
capable  of  defending  their  country  and  sacrificing  for 
their  country  as  those  who  sacrificed  in  the  past  so  that 
they  could  be  alive  today 

Q  A  week  or  so  ago.  I  saw  a  film  caled  “Where's  Dad?" 
What  can  we  do  or  what  do  you  intend  to  do  during 
your  tenure  to  improve  this  quality  of  Me  we  fait  about7 
How  are  we  going  to  change  long  separation,  bad 
hours,  physical  depletion  because  of  what's  required 
that  can  t  be  put  back  into  the  family  environment7 

A  WeU.  I'm  a  family  man  I  have  three  children  t  un¬ 
derstand  that  point  Of  my  six  tours  ovetseas.  four  of 
them  were  unaccompanied  I  spent  five  months  m 
Waller  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  I  think  I  understand 
the  impact  of  fear  and  separations  o«i  the  family  And. 
clearly.  I'm  going  to  continue  as  my  predecessor.  Gen 
Meyer,  has  done,  and  Gen  Rogm  before  turn,  to  do 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  qualify  of  file  for  our 
young  soldiers  The  goal  wul  be  to  assure  that  the 
families  feel  they  share  a  decent  tde ,  to  try  to  minimize 
family  separations  by  increasing  the  number  of  families 
that  can  move  overseas  with  soldiers,  and  to  try  to 
reduce  the  turbulence  of  movement  of  soldiers  around 
various  installations 

Q  What’s  the  best  thing  about  the  current  recruit  that 
we're  getting7  Is  it  beams?  Is  tt  devotion?  Is  it  all  tied  up 
together7 

A  The  quaky  of  the  young  soldier  today  ts.  as  I  men 
boned  eaiket.  probably  the  best  l'v«  seen  Ninety  per 
cent  of  our  new  reervuts  are  high-school-diploma 


graduates.  The  re-enlistment  quality  is  way  up  The  in¬ 
cidence  of  crime  in  the  Army  seems  to  be  way  down. 
So  something  is  going  on  that  reflects  the  quality  of 
young  people  who  are  coming  into  the  Army. 

They're  more  anxious  to  team,  they're  more  inquir¬ 
ing.  they're  more  capable  of  taking  on  more  compli¬ 
cated  ta*ks  In  a  way.  that's  an  extraordinarily  healthy 
phenomenon  because  these  young  soldiers  are  going 
to  be  the  NCOs  of  the  future,  and  we're  going  to  have 
an  improved  Army  because  of  that  quality. 

Q.  Some  career  soldiers  are  concerned  about  changing 
the  retirement  system  Would  you  comment  on  any 
short-  or  long-range  proposals  that  are  under  consider¬ 
ation  and  your  position  regarding  them? 

A  Well,  as  you  know,  the  5th  Quadrennial  Review  of 
Military  Compensation  is  under  way  and  wiU  not  be 
finished  until  this  fall  The  recommendations  that  come 
out  of  this  review  will  lead  to  careful  analysis  by  each 
service,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  officials  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  a  basis  for  going  forward  to 
the  Ccngress  and  to  the  White  House  I  don't  know  how 
thru  commission  is  developing  their  alternatives  right 
now  But  let  me  just  add  that,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
as  we  consider  the  results  of  the  5th  QRMC.  we  need 
to  keep  in  mind  the  unique  role  of  uniformed  people 
This  contract  of  unlimited  liability  that  we  all  entered 
into— to  be  called  away  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
go  on  a  mission,  to  be  faced  with  hazards  to  tie,  to  be 
separated  horn  the  family’,  to  be  subjected  to  different 
kinds  of  demands  and  constraints  from  those  you  might 
find  in  civilian  file-calls  for  special  recognition  in  the 
way  of  pay.  allowances  and  entitlements  U  we  seek  to 
maintain  a  youthful  and  vigorous,  robust  Army,  we 
need  to  be  sure  that  there  ts  the  opportunity  for  early 
retirement,  lest  our  Army  and  (cadetship  grow  older  in 
average  age  And  so  that's  why  the  current  system  has 
evolved  over  the  years  Twenty  and  30-year  retirements 
basically  have  been  sound  and  have  produced  an  ef¬ 
fective.  ready  fighting  force  to  fulfill  the  security  asks 
imposed  by  civilian  authority  I  believe  the  craven!  sys¬ 
tem  ts  pretty  sound 

Q  One  more  pay  question  How  do  you  feel  about 
giving  additional  pay  to  first  sergeants  and  command 
sergeants  major7 

A  Weil,  that  needs  to  be  reviewed  Ibefceve  that's  been 
discuswd  »n  the  past  I'm  not  sure  of  the  status  of  the 
review  There's  no  question  that  first  sergeants  and  com- 
mand  sergeants  major  {day  u  vital  role  in  the  welfare 
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and  the  training  oi  the  units  they  are  associated  with. 
But  so  do  platoon  sergeants,  so  do  section  sergeants 
and  gunnery  sergeants,  and  so  do  company  com¬ 
manders  and  battalion  commanders.  And  I  think  an 
operations  sergeant  in  a  hostile  area  is  every  much  as 
important  in  his  responsibilities  as  perhaps  a  first 
sergeant  is  in  a  peaceful  environment.  So  1  think  there 
is  an  issue  of  equity  here  that  needs  to  be  addressed. 
My  instinct  is.  we  ought  not  provide  additional  pay. 

Q  Would  you  comment  on  the  regimental  system  and 
the  value  it  brings  to  the  Army? 

A.  The  regimental  system  is  an  idea  whose  time  is  now. 
Clearly  there  is  value  to  be  derived  from  associating 
young  people,  soldiers.  NCOs  and  officers  with  the 
glorious  traditions  of  regimental  units.  The  regimental 
system  will  provide  a  mechanical  basis  for  rotating  units 
back  and  forth  that  will  minimize  turbulence,  and  it  will 
aBow  NCOs  and  officers  to  build  some  equity  by  buying 
homes,  if  they  wish,  because  theyH  know  they're  going 
to  go  back  to  one  home  base  So  I  think  there  is  some 
value  associated  by  all  of  that. 

There  is  another  dimension  of  it  which  we've  tried 
in  various  forms  in  the  past  that  this  time,  I  think,  we 
may  be  able  to  achieve  with  the  COHORT  system.  That 
is  the  growth  in  combat  capability  and  readiness  that 
will  come  from  soldiers  being  associated  for  long  peri¬ 
ods  of  time  with  their  comrades  We're  trying  to  do 
some  of  that  now  with  platoons  We've  formed  platoons 
at  basic  training  and  we  try  to  keep  them  together  as 
long  as  possible  As  you  know,  the  COHORT  system 


forms  companies  and  keeps  them  together  for  three 
years.  We  hope  euentualy  the  regimental  system  would 
evolve  to  battalion  rotational  dimensions,  and  in  theory 
at  least,  the  regimental  system  wifl  lead  to  units  that  are 
more  cohesive  and  more  combat  ready.  One  of  the 
lessons  of  the  Falk  lands  campaign,  to  the  extent  those 
lessons  have  relevance  to  current  times,  shows  that  the 
cohesion  of  units  is  a  combat  mukipber  in  battle. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  your  job  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  the 
toughest  job  in  the  Army?  If  so.  why?  If  not.  what  do 
you  think  is  the  toughest? 

A.  Gen.  Bradley  in  his  book.  Soldiers,  said  that  the 
senior  leader  needs  to  have  great  compassion  and  un¬ 
derstanding  for  the  soldier  because  giving  the  orders  is 
so  much  easier  than  the  task  he's  asking  the  soldier  to 
cany  out.  That  quote  explains  where  the  toughest  job 
lies.  The  toughest  job  is  at  the  unit  level— at  the  com¬ 
pany  commander's  level,  the  first  sergeant's  level,  the 
platoon  sergeant's  level,  where  a!  of  our  efforts  ultimate 
ty  must  be  translated  into  human  action,  in  garrison  or 
on  the  battlefield 

Q  Last  question.  U  you  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
every  soldier  in  the  Army  and  you  could  give  one  mes¬ 
sage.  what  would  that  message  be? 

A  I'd  look  every  soldier  straight  in  the  eye  and  say, "Go 
the  extra  mile  for  your  country  and  for  your  Army  and. 
incidentally,  for  me  as  your  Chief  of  Staff,  because  1 
shall  go  the  extra  mile  for  you  " 
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Gen  Wickham  I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  give  you 
just  a  couple  of  nunutes  of  preamble  Where  has  the 
Army  been  headed  and  what  have  we  tried  to  do  Here 
in  the  fust  couple  <*  years9 

Firs*.  every  Duel  inherits  the  momentum  of  the  Army 
and  tries  to  build  on  the  progress  of  his  predecessors 
Shy  Meyer  started  a  lot  of  good  initiatives  and  we  sought 
to  maintain  the  momentum  of  those— the  cohesion  in  ¬ 
itiatives.  the  regimental  system,  the  high-technology 
division  and  the  Army  Development  and  Employment 
Agency  "skunk  works"  at  Ft  Lewis  where  we  re  going 
to  try  to  compress  acquisition  and  the  time  it  takes  to 
bnng  new  ideas  in  doctrine  and  organization  and  equip¬ 
ment  utto  being.  All  that's  continuing 


The  second  broad  direction  has  dealt  with  steward 
ship  of  the  resources  that  have  been  entrusted  to  us 
Cleanly.  m  the  past  four  years,  the  Army  has  received 
substantial  resources  for  mod  mutation,  improving  the 
quality  of  We  for  our  soldiers,  quality  of  the  soldiers, 
arid  the  resources  to  improve  our  sustaining  capaUktues 
U  you  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  statistics,  you  can  t 
help  but  see  that  the  Army’s  overall  capafekhes  have 
significantly  unproved  The  modern  equipment  that's 
come  across  not  only  is  more  sustainable,  but  it  s  more 
lethal,  and  m  that  sense,  n  has  more  sustaining 
capably 

How  do  you  measure  some  of  die  improvements  that 
have  been  made?  Our  unit  status  reporting  system  is 
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not  the  complete  answer  to  measuring  capability,  since 
it's  an  internal  system  to  help  us  manage  resources— it 
doesn't  always  measure  the  qualitative 
improvements— so  we've  developed  a  new  system 
caled  Measuring  the  Improved  Capability  of  Army 
Forces  or  MICAF.  This  model  is  based  on  the  quafeative 
nature  of  the  threat  and  the  improved  quafitabve  capa¬ 
bilities  of  our  own  forces  in  various  scenarios  around 
the  world  involving  environmental  conditions  and  day 
and  night  activity.  So  it's  a  dynamic  kind  of  a  model, 
as  opposed  to  unit  rep,  which  is  static-based. 

This  shows  that  we  have  improved  the  capabilities 
of  our  divisions  about  20  percent  since  I960  in  relation 
to  the  dynamic  threat,  and  if  you  add  the  equipment 
that  wiU  be  delivered  in  1965  and  *86.  the  unproved 
capability  of  our  divisions  is  up  around  35  percent  to 
38  percent  over  what  they  were  in  1960.  So  there  is 
a  dear  improvement  in  capabilities. 

Our  third  area  has  been  to  deal  with  the  improved 
professional  development  of  czs  officers  and  our  non¬ 
commissioned  officers.  This  effort  involves  more  aware- 
ness  of  the  operational  art.  more  emphasis  on  thorough, 
professional  schooling,  more  attention  to  standards  of 
performance  that  enables  more  professional  growth  in 
our  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  and 
leadership 

There’s  a  final  initiative  that  I’ve  tried  to  focus  on— 
the  idea  of  culture  change  that  is  associated  wtth  trying 
to  develop  a  climate  throughout  the  Army  where  young 
people  can  grow,  where  they  can  make  mistakes  and 
survive,  where  young  people  can  truly  be  all  they  can 
be  The  warrior  business  is  our  trade  and  yet,  we  can 
be  caring  of  our  families  and  caring  of  our  soldiers  and 
srill  develop  an  environment  where  young  people  can 
grow  and  prosper 

So  that's  kind  of  a  preamble  Now  let’s  turn  to  your 
questions 

AFJ  The  results  of  a  recent  survey  that  you  took  of 
the  quality  of  (he  Army's  leadership  seems  kkf  a  pretty 
damning  indictment,  no  matter  how  it's  worded  What 
have  you  done  to  change  the  climate  in  the  Army  so 
that  a  bold,  creative  officer  could  survive5 

Gen  Wickham  I  think  you  have  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  "bold  and  creative  "  Some  have  view*  that 
are  quite  different  then  what  we  believe  are  important 
to  the  success  of  the  Army  If  you  take  a  look  at  our 
promotion  orders,  tt  says.  “Reposing  special  trust  and 


confidence  in  abdibes  and  in  valor  and  in  patriotism  and 
in  fidekty."  Being  responsive  to  orders,  carrying  them 
out  to  the  fullest  extent,  being  filled  with  integrity  and 
commitment,  I  think,  are  characteristics  that  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  bold  and  creative  leadership,  and  we  have 
tried  to  encourage  that  in  the  Army. 

General  Johnson,  when  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army— and  I  happend  to  sit  in  the  outer  officer  here 
as  his  exec— had  a  btde  wooden  turtle  on  the  desk,  and 
as  people  would  come  in.  he  was  quick  to  say.  “Look 
at  the  turtle  there.  The  turtle  gets  ahead  only  when  he 
sticks  his  neck  out.  but  he  also  moves  very  slowly. 
Change  comes  slowly.  But  one  needs  to  take  risks,  one 
needs  to  be  bold  and  creative  ”  That  was  whet  he  was 
emphasizing  with  that  bide  symbolism.  I  think  that  all 
young  people— al  people,  for  that  matter— are  anxious 
for  opportunities  to  grow,  to  fulfil!  themselves,  to  be  all 
they  can  be.  Therefore,  the  survey  results  were 
representative  of  a  bursting  for  opportunity  to  be  bold 
and  creative,  to  make  use  of  all  the  God-given  toients 
that  one  has.  and  I  don't  regard  as  an  indictment  the 
fact  that  half  or  so  of  the  people  tek  there  wasn't  enough 
of  an  opportunity.  I  regard  it  as  a  challenge  for  us  to 
do  a  better  job  of  giving  these  young  people  a  greater 
opportunity  to  be  all  they  can  be.  to  grow 

So  part  of  our  effort  to  take  a  look  at  ourselves  led 
to  such  studies  as  The  Professional  Development  of 
Officers .  The  Total  Wononi  Officer,  and  Officer  Per 
scmnel  Management  System  Review  We've  got  an  un¬ 
precedented  study  under  way  on  the  Professional 
Development  of  the  NCO  Corps 

The  purpose  of  those  studies  was  to  look  to  our  struc¬ 
ture  of  leadership,  and  to  discover  what  k  is  that  people 
(cel  needs  changing  in  the  way  the  Army  deals  with 
them  and  provides  opportunities  for  them  to  grew  Out 
of  those  studies  are  coming  some  important  inmati w., 
to  strengthen  the  opportunities  for  leadership  to  grow 
and  for  people  to  make  use  of  thee  full  talents 

I’m  urging  our  commanders  to  mentor  the  young 
people  I  believe  the  most  important  legacy  that  any  one 
of  us  Waves  as  a  Wader  is  the  teaching  of  younger  pro 
pW.  giving  of  experience  to  them  I  challenge  each  bat¬ 
talion  commander  to  sit  down,  one  on  one.  every 
quarter  with  every  lieutenant  in  his  hatttkon  and  tefl  the 
lieutenant,  “Here  ate  the  good  things  you're  doing 
Here  are  areas  where  I  think  you  can  mprove  And  Set 
me  $vt  you  my  experience  as  a  guide  It’s  not  the  tart 
answer,  but  H  may  be  helpful  to  you  ~  It's  that  iund  of 
mentoring  and  that  kind  of  atmosphere.  I  dunk,  where 
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you  turn  on  young  people,  for  them  to  he  as  bold  and 
creative  as  they  possibly  can  be.  fm  trying  to  nurture 
that  kind  of  environment. 

One  of  the  ways  the  Secretary  and  I  do  this  is  through 
oral  guidance,  as  well  as  written  guidance,  to  aii 
brigadier  general  and  major  general  boards.  I  also  ap¬ 
prove  written  guidance  to  boards  below  that  level  And 
part  of  the  guidance  that  he  and  I  had  given  deals  with 
picking  the  leaders  whom  we  feel  provide  for  tlx? 
greatest  opportunity  for  tsrowth  of  our  younger  officers 
and  leaders  We're  trying  to  pick  leaders  who  are  not 
careerists,  who  are  not  ruthless  with  regard  to  young 
people 

AFJ.  Let’s  go  on  to  another  effort  which  has  your  stamp 
on  it— the  Sghl  division  concept.  The  recently  depart¬ 
ed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Dr 
Larry  Kerb,  told  the  Journal  that  tire  light  division  con¬ 
cept  should  be  reexamined  in  fight  of  the  serious  short¬ 
falls  in  manpower  and  sufia&sbi&y  that  c*hiW  come 
with  it.  Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Gen  Wickham  Let  me  just  give  you  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  of  how  we  came  to  the  Sight  initiative  It  goes 
back  a  long  way  Back  before  my  time  The  high- 
technology  light  division  was.  M  you  will,  the  low  wave 
of  the  move  to  build  a  more  strategically  deployable 
capabikty  in  the  Army 

When  we  looked  at  the  AirLand  B&ttks.  the  doctri¬ 
nal  base  for  our  concept  based  requirement  system,  and 
we  looked  at  the  threat  that  we  faced,  it  led  us  to  review 
the  overall  capabilities  of  aB  Army  forces 

As  w«  looked  at  that  thread  running  from  the  doc¬ 
trine  through  the  structural  organization  of  the  Army, 
the  lop  leadership  of  the  Army  recogrUted  that  we  need 
edmwnuk*  ,.uee  capabikty  at  the  corps  level  AirLand 
Barrie  called  (or  much  more  flexifekty  at  the  corps  level 
«n  order  for  the  corps  commander  to  influence  events 
on  the  battlefield  H  required  much  more  agjfity  and  batt¬ 
lefield  roobtky.  higher  leader -to-led  ratio  in  our  divi¬ 
sions.  and  probably  smaller  divisions  than  we  were 
headed  toward  Division  86  originally  caked  for  divi¬ 
sions  upwards  of  23.000  soldiers  The  Aimy  leadersfup 
ako  recogmecd  some  realtors  that  we  faced,  and  one 
realty  was  that  we  were  unlikely  to  get  more  end 
strength  for  the  Army  We  also  recognised  the  realty 
that  we  had  to  rely  inorcasingiv  on  the  reserve  com¬ 
ponents 

It  also  retogiused  some  o I  the  realities  to  the  way  of 
funding  constraints  that  were  Utefy  to  occur  affecting 


strategic  deployability  Those  constraints  would  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  problem  of  not  enough  strategic  airlift,  not 
enough  strategic  sealift,  so  that  strategic  deployability 
would  be  a  problem  facing  us  the  rest  of  this  decade 
and  probably  into  the  next  decade. 

All  of  that  then  led  the  four-stars  and  the  civilian 
leadership,  to  decide  that  we  needed  to  make  the  corps 
commanders  capability  more  robust.  The  leadership 
also  said  we  needed  to  make  some  of  our  light  divisions 
even  lighter  The  101st  and  the  82nd  Airborne  divisions 
were  upwards  of  1.500  C-141  sorties  to  move  them. 
That's  two  c:  three  weeks  of  totally  dedicated  airlift. 

That  led  us  to  develop  the  light  infantry  division  con¬ 
cept  as  a  small  division,  around  10.000  soldiers  You 
had  to  have  a  mark  on  the  wall,  and  10.000  seemed 
to  be  about  right.  That  figure  was  deployable  in  500  or 
fewer  C-141  sorties  and  would  have  a  much  higher 
tooth-to-tail  ratio  than  any  other  division,  more  fight¬ 
ers  than  supporters. 

We  also  had  not  done  enough  on  the  very  low  end 
of  the  spectrum  of  capabilities  in  the  special  operations 
area  We  needed  to  do  more  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Department  of  Defense  guidance  encouraged  us  to  do 
more  there 

Oar  look  a!  our  doctrine  and  the  threat  led  us  to  ere* 
ale  another  Ranger  battalion  We  created  another  Spe¬ 
cial  Forces  group  and  more  rotary-wing  capabilities  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  It  also  led  us  to  begin 
to  look  at  n§  up  some  of  our  equipment.  The 
M- 198  medium  howitter .  for  example,  weighs  17.000 
lbs  W«  had  not  thought  of  looking  at  the  use  of  com- 
posit#*  We  be&eve  we  can  make  that  same  howttm 
lot  9,000  lbs  using  composite*  Were  using  compo¬ 
site*  now  to  fabricate  truck  beds.  too. 

Ai  d  We  read  that  last  night  in  your  March  6  testimo¬ 
ny  before  Congress 

Gets  Wickham  flight  If  $  going  to  save  weight  as  well 
as  money  Were  u«ng  plastic*  to  pack  and  crate  our 
ammunitton,  again  saving  weight  and  money  So  light¬ 
ness  fcs  a  way  of  acquiring  equipment,  as  we&  as  saving 
resource*  AH  of  that  Isas  manifested  itself  in  this  effort 
to  build  some  lighter  capabilities  for  the  Army  to  deal 
with  the  more  Uudy  area*  of  threat  to  our  interests 
around  the  world  Still,  NATO  and  a&ancos  elsewhere 
are  very  important  We  continue  to  improve  the  heavy 
side  of  the  Ajmy,  but  we  also  need  to  improve  the  light¬ 
er  side  of  the  Army  so  that  we  can  be  more  relevant 
to  the  strategic  threats  that  were  Unify  to  lace  and  the 
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strategic  realties,  in  terms  of  lift  shortfalls  that  we  face. 
That  s  the  genesis  of  the  light  division  initiative. 

AFJ  Can  we  afford  to  do  this  in  light  of  the  constrained 
resource  environment  that  we  face? 

We  believe  ure  can  We  believe  that  the  Army  must 
do  this  in  order  to  capitalize  on  our  capabilities  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  this  fixed  end  strength,  we  have  been 
able  to  aeate  more  combat  capabilities— we  have 
formed  over  30  combat  battalions— because  we  have 
been  more  efficient  We've  cut  the  size  of  our  head- 
auarters  The  Army  staff  has  been  reduced  in  size .  We 
have  reduced  the  field  operating  agencies  under  the 
Army  staff  last  year,  to  drive  more  people  back  into 
units  That’s  how  we  make  these  additional  battalions. 

Were  making  faz  greater  use  of  productivity- 
enliancing  technology  to  aeate  more  soldiers  for  com¬ 
bat  capabdites  For  example,  the  palletized  loading  sys¬ 
tem,  an  off-the-shelf  type  vehicle  which  one  man  can 
operate  as  a  driver  and  as  a  winch  operator,  will  save 
us  two  or  three  people  We’re  now  trying  to  rxpiMbyg 
on  that  technology  to  save  several  thousand  soldiers 
who  would  be  invoked  tn  just  matvriats-handkng  ac* 
t**'**v  otherwise 

The  Mobile  Subscriber  Equipment  which  we  hope  to 
procure  should  save  us  thousands  of  soldiers  in  the  com¬ 
munications  area 

We  have  a  number  of  log&ic-*  xutvstsves  We  cal  them 
the  Logistics  Unit  Productivity  Studies  that  have  led  to 
making  smaller  yet  far  more  productive  materials- 
handing,  over- the  shore  units 

So.  we  are  creating  more  combat  capably  in  the 
Army  from  our  light  initiatives  With  efforts  to  benefit 
from  efficiencies  ami  from  productivity  enhancing  tech¬ 
nology.  we  can  take  people  and  put  them  into  areas 
that  give  us  mote  combat  capabtkws 

THe  question  of  sustainability  has  also  been  raised 
If  we  aeate  more  combat  capabilities,  can  we  afford  to 
sustain  them'  The  fighter  divisions  require  fewer 
resources  Although  they  are  mote  robust  than  one 
might  imagme  in  terms  of  firepower,  they  do  require 
less  m  the  way  of  sustaining  capabilities  Furthermore, 
modornizabon,  as  I  sakl  at  a  very  early  point,  the 
modem  equoovwu  w#  are  armoring— the  M  5  rank  arid 
more  lethal  ammunition  -m  a  sense,  requires  lew  in 
the  way  of  munitions  than  what  was  necessary  before 
Tve  given  you  a  fuil  answer  here,  because  !  think  the 
questioning  of  initiatives  require .  a  full  answer 


AFJ:  Let’s  move  on  from  munitions  to  weapons  in 
general.  Other  MLRS.  the  Army  R&D  and  acquisition 
systems  have  been  unable,  it  seems,  to  produce  a 
weapon  that  has  either  been  free  from  cost  overruns, 
isn’t  gold-plated,  hasn't  been  de&vered  late,  or  ts  capable 
of  producing  as  advertised  when  it  finally  is  delivered. 
In  fact,  a  weapon  seemingly  as  simple  as  an  effective 
bayonet,  which  your  own  infantry  says  it  needs  now. 
probably  will  not  even  be  produced  or  procured  until 
the  yen  2000.  so  we're  told. 

AFJ:  Does  that  concern  you?  Are  you  concerned  with 
the  state  of  the  Army’s  R&D  and  acquisition  systems? 

Gen.  Wickham:  The  bayonet  is  going  to  be  procured 
by  Fiscal  Year  1988.  We  are  surveying  to  find  a  bayo¬ 
net  that’s  going  to  be  multi-purpose,  that  will  work  as 
a  field  knife,  wee  cutter,  can  opener,  and  saw  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  principal  function.  Now  let  me  address  your 
broader  issue. 

There  are  about  four  million  procurement  actions  a 
year  that  the  Army  is  involved  with  Some  of  them  are 
very  major  operations,  some  of  them  are  relatively 
minor  But  they're  all  procurement  actions  If  we  were 
99.99%  correct  in  those  four  million  actions,  it  would 
trig  leave  400  subject  to  some  debate  Out  of  that  400. 
you're  J&efy  to  find  some  errors,  and  the  errors  seem 
to  take  a  tie  of  their  own  u.  the  visibility  they  get  Un- 
f«tunaS«ly.  the  99  99%  that  go  right  do  nor  get  as 
much  visibility 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  where  we  have  been 
very  successful  in  procurement  You  mentioned  the 
Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  -ft;  an  across-the- 
board  success  There’s  the  Black  Hawk  helicopter  Us 
multi  year  procurement  is  saving  us  money,  tens  of  md 
kons  of  dollars  The  Commercial  Ufeky  Cargo  Vehicle*, 
the  CUCV.  of  which  we  bought  some  50.000  or  so  off- 
the  shelf  from  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States, 
a  a  good  contract,  coming  along  very  well  tn  the  way 
of  warranty  support  as  well  as  giving  us  a  quality  piece 
of  machinery  There's  the  5-ton  truck  multi -year 
procurement  and  Improved  Conventional  Munitions, 
for  the  155  in  particular,  too  And  there’s  Copperhead 
While  we  had  some  dd&cukte*  in  producing  the  Cop¬ 
perhead.  its  reliability  is  now  in  excess  of  80  percent 
and  the  coat  K*»  come  down  per  pound  U’»  a  wry 
capable  weapon 

And  there  are  the  AN  TPQ  36  37  ftrefnder  radars, 
a  fine  capability  that  ts  high  r>n  the  la*  ot  foreign  mi# 
taty  sales  requests  The  Q  U\  was  used  in  Lebanon 
So  ‘  dunk  there  are  successes 


Now  what  are  we  trying  to  do  to  improve  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  RD&A  success  in  the  Army9  All  the  leader¬ 
ship  is  concerned  about  that. 

I  think  one  way  to  go  about  it  is  to  acquire  more  com¬ 
petition  Right  now.  about  43  percent  of  the  Army's 
contracting  activity  b  competed.  We  need  to  go  to  46 
percent  or  mote. 

Secondly,  i  think  that  developing  professional  advo¬ 
cates  in  the  competition  business— and  we’ve  now  got 
a  group  of  such  people— and  developing  more  profes¬ 
sional  people  involved  in  handling  contracting  activity 
ts  going  to  improve  the  administration  of  contracts. 

What  are  we  doing  in  the  way  of  improving  our  long- 
range  acquisition  planning  process?  We’re  trying  to 
shorten  the  acquisition  cycle.  The  ADEA  out  at  Ft 
Lewis  is  designed  to  do  that  We’re  trying  to  shorten 
the  milestone  process  Instead  of  having  three  mile¬ 
stones.  Set’s  get  it  down  to  two  Were  trying  to  get  top 
down  decisions  on  requirements  That  way  we  can 
free&e  the  requirements  rather  than  Have  them  continu¬ 
ally  changing  and  leading  to  cost  growth  I  think  ivc’«e 
doing  a  better  fob  of  arriving  at  a  ’’should  cost  as  op¬ 
posed  to  merely  accepting  the  manufacturer's  “might 
cost  ’’ 

APJ:  We  cant  ding  your  technology  too  hard.  Chief 
We  have  three  tape  recorders,  and  one  of  them  always 
jams 

Gen  Wickham  I  mentioned  the  top-down  freeing  of 
requirements  One  illustration  of  that  is  me  LHX  pro 
gram  Another  one  is  in  the  Advanced  Antitank 
Weapon  System-Medium  In  those,  we’ve  been  getting 
some  top-down  leadership 

AFJ  But  Sir  instead  of  the  top  down  leadership  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  acquisition  cycle,  hasn't  the  opposite  hap 
pened?  Hasn’t  AAWSM.  which  is  the  new  name  for 
an  old  program,  been  bounced  back  up  into  this  build¬ 
ing  every  two  weeks  only  to  have  the  project  manager 
go  back  to  MICOM  woh  two  more  questions  to  answer? 
And.  I  understand,  a  lot  of  the  questions  he's  asked  to 
answer  are  questions  that  the  Army  has  been  percolat¬ 
ing  for  years  AAWS  M  was  supposed  to  come  up  for 
an  A5ARC.  rf  I  recall  correctly .  about  four  months  ago 
But  roughly  every  two  weeks,  the  guy  gets  ready  to 
come  up  for  another  pre-ASARC  briefing,  and  eve* y 
two  weeks  he  gets  sent  back  to  the  drawing  board 

Gen  Wickham  Our  concept-bated  requirements  sys¬ 
tem  gave  us  this  requirement  (or  AAWSM  We  need 


an  antitank  system  that  w&  reach  out  a  kilometer  or  two. 
that  an  infantryman  can  cany,  and  that  will  provide  high 
reliability  of  kiU.  Were  trying  to  bring  to  bear  some  bold 
and  creative  leadership  involved  at  the  top  levels  here 
to  force  additional  questions:  How  can  we  do  this?  Are 
we  pushing  the  state  of  the  art  too  much?  Are  there 
other  ways  of  killing  the  target?  Do  we  want  a  soft  kill 
or  do  we  want  a  hard  ktlP 

Gen.  Wickham  The  nature  of  the  threat  has  changed 
and  the  nature  of  technology  has  changed  That  leads 
us  to  question  how  we  ought  to  go  about  doing  the  fob. 
We  need  to  get  our  corporate  judgment  square  at  the 
top  level  to  freeze  (lie  requirement  and  say.  “This  is  how 
we're  going  to  go  about  doing  it.** 

I  think  another  initiative  that  we've  cranked  into  the 
business  of  trying  to  build  better  systems  ts  preplanned 
product  improvement  We  build  in  the  opportunity  to 
upgrade  systems  from  die  front  end  With  the  M  l  tank, 
we’ve  buJt  in  a  preplanned  product  improvement,  struc¬ 
tured  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  M-l  tank  is 
growing  in  survivability  and  capability  because  of  a  The 
Biautey  was  built  the  same  way  Its  block  improvements 
were  already  designed  We’re  trying  to  build  that  into 
the  LHX.  the  growth  in  capability  of  the  LHX  wiH  come 
from  preplanned  product  improvements  because  we’re 
building  a  robustness  into  it  from  the  very  beginning. 

There’s  a  final  point  about  how  we’re  trying  to  do  a 
better  job  in  the  acquisition  business  and  that  involves 
owing  to  get  fctasaboard  capabilities  out  into  the  field  eat- 
ly  That  means  taking  something  that  may  be  an  esv 
guttering  development  item  and  (jetting  it  out  into  the 
field  as  early  as  possible,  let  soldiers  try  it  in  « field  as 
early  as  possible  let  soldiers  ay  it  on  for  site  and  do 
some  testing  of  it  in  a  field  environment  That  gives  u* 
better  mi<ght$te  to  ts  capabdoet  These  are  al  initiatives 
to  try  to  mimmite  some  of  the  drfhcukies  wove  had 

We  are  trying  to  speed  up  the  acquisition 
process  For  example.  Goretex  wet  weather  gear  It’s 
been  in  the  marketplace  for  years  Why  can’t  we  tight¬ 
en  up  the  load  on  the  infantryman  by  giving  him  Gore- 
ten  gear,  which  »  lightweight,  breathes,  and  is  very 
warm7  You  d  expect  a  response  to  that  question  Mce. 
'Weil,  it  takes  a  tong  time  to  do  all  that  It’s  going  to 
take  years  to  test  it  “ 

it «  being  issued  to  the  7th  infantry  Division  thi#  (air 
From  star 1  to  go.  eight  months 

AFJ  Great 
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Gen  Wickham:  How  about  the  light  BOUs?  "ft's  going 
to  take  us  three  years  to  do  that.”  you  might  expect  to 
hear  Nonsense.  We’ve  had  quality  control  from  the 
manufacturer— it  sipped  six  months— but  it’s  going  to 
be  issued.  I  think,  the  end  of  this  year,  in  21  months 
from  start  to  go. 

The  boot?  “Weil,  it’s  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  get 
those  boots  out  there.”  you  might  expect  to  hear.  We’ve 
gone  out  and  looked  at  what  the  marketplace  has— 
this  is  another  non  developmental  initiative  We've  had 
walk-offs  and  now  we've  bought  a  fast-lace  boot.  Were 
also  buying,  for  commencai  sale  in  the  PX.  a  padded 
cold  weather-type  boor  that  could  be  used  in  Germa¬ 
ny  And  those  things  are  coming  along  very  rapidly  in 
the  system,  so  I  think  we  can  acquire  some  things  very 
rapidly 

AFJ.  Let's  talk  about  soldiers.  John  Wickham’s  favorite 
topic  Why  are  today's  soldiers  so  much  better  than  their 
predecessors7  Why  are  they  so  much  more  professional 
and  motivated5  You  just  go  out  and  talk  to  soldiers  and 
you  come  home  feeing  good  What's  the  beg  difference? 

Gen  Wickham  Some  things  are  the  same  about 
soldiers —courage  and  valor,  and  willingness  to  serve 
our  nation  well. 

Now.  what  makes  the  young  people  today  in  uni¬ 
form  a  little  different  than  in  the  past7  I  think  there  is 
a  wave  of  patriotism  afoot  m  the  country  today,  a 
that  service  to  the  nation  is  important 

The  mental  quakficahoni  of  our  young  soldiers  to¬ 
day  are  the  best  in  the  Army's  history 

The  rates  of  indiscipline  AWOL .  and  desertion  are 
thy-  lowest  m  the  Army's  history  Thete  ts  ako  an  afti 
tude  of  challenge  The  young  people  want  to  be 
challenged  tn  training 

They're  looking  lor  nfk  model*  of  quaky  people , 
people  who  show  excellence  in  the*  personal  We  as  wefi 
as  excellence  tn  their  professional  We 

AFJ  What  can  a  Chief  of  Staff  do  to  take  better  cate 
of  the  soldiers?  Everybody  else  has  ideas  *1  mean, 
you're  so  overmanaged  and  micro  managed  and  owt 
scrutinized  by  OSO,  Congress.  Armed  Forces  Joumcl 
and  e  few  other  friends  -  but  what  are  you  as  Chief  of 
Staff  doing  to  influence  the  care  the  soldiers  and  the* 
famines  get7  How  can  you  influence  how  wed  the  Army 
looks  after  its  own? 


Gen.  Wkkham:  You  remember  the  theme  last  year  that 
the  Secretary  and  I  had?  It  was  “The  Army  Family.*’ 
This  year,  it's  “Leadership. "  There's  a  synergism  to 
those  themes,  and  they  have  a  life  of  their  own— they 
go  on  from  year  to  year  Their  purpose  is  to  galvanize 
the  whole  chain  of  command  in  terms  of  a  direction. 
And  the  chain  of  command  has  to  report  back  here  as 
to  what  they  are  doing  to  promote  those  themes  They 
have  to  tell  us.  “Here’re  the  new  ideas  that  we  have. 
Here's  how  we  ought  to  share  those  ideas  Here  arc 
the  pieces  of  legislative  initiative  that  we  need  to  get  into 
Congress  that  will  provide  for  better  family  care  or  that 
will  deal  with  leadership  issues,  for  example.” 

What  concrete  things  have  we  done  as  a  result  of 
these  themes,  particularly  the  one  dealing  with  the  year 
of  the  family?  We  formed  the  Community  and  Family 
Support  Center,  to  institutionalize  direction  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  family  support  We’ve  gonr*  to  Congress  with 
a  number  of  legislative  initiatives  Overseas  Dependent 
Student  Travel  is  one  initiative  that  we  fostered  Space 
Available  Dental  Care  >n  the  United  States  is  another 
There  are  a  number  of  people  and  family-oriented  tn- 
&ativcs  in  the  Authorization  BiH  thai  are  in  the  FV86 
budget  before  Congress  that  will  lead  to  even  further 
care  for  our  soldiers 

We  have  undertaken  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
overall  medical  care  activity  for  our  families  and  our 
soldiers  We’ve  tried  to  provide  for  funding  end  profes¬ 
sional  Paining  for  people  that  are  invoked  on  the  sup¬ 
port  side,  such  as  the  Army  Community  Service  and 
activities  that  deal  with  tam<ie*  and  spouse  problems, 
at  wet!  as  soldiers'  problems 

These  are  important  initiatives,  but  what’s  necessary 
is  for  us  to  trts&utronalae  them  It’s  not  enough  for 
Secretory  M&sh  and  me  to  say.  “This  is  going  to  be 
what  we  ll  do  this  year  “  We  have  to  have  a  momen¬ 
tum  that  continues  beyond  me  and  Secretary  Marsh  to 
the  next  Secretary  and  the  next  Chief  of  Staff  Thai’s 
what  will  make  better  care  for  our  soldiers  and  the*  fa¬ 
milies  a  leak y 

AF  J  Chief,  what  is  your  vision  for  the  future  of  the 
Army7  What  kind  of  an  Army  should  this  nation  have 
w  the  y ear  2000  or  the  year  1995? 

Gen  Wickham  I'm  halfway  through  my  tenure  as  mib 
taiy  steward  of  the  Army  and.  as  you've  seen  from  the 
previous  answers,  there  it  some  direction  to  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  Part  of  that  direction  is  inherited 
momentum  I*  takes  a  long  ferae  to  mow  the  direction 
of  a  bureaucracy 


There  are  probably  six  areas  where  I  would  kke  to 
see  more  locus  in  the  Army  and  more  direction,  to  build 
a  far  mote  capable  Army  than  we  have  today  This  is 
a  good  Army.  St's  the  best  Army  that  I  have  seen  in  ail 
of  my  years  of  service,  and  it  has  the  potential  to  be 
e  <peat  Army.  And  what  will  make  it  a  great  Army  is 
the  quakty  of  leadership  at  ail  levels  that  we  are  able 
to  create  and  nurture  in  the  Army 

I  want  it  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  great  Army, 
with  inspired  leadership,  leadership  of  excellence  both 
pasonaH;’  and  professionally. 

The  first  area  deals  with  the  quality  of  people.  We 
must  continue  to  bring  in  the  best  quality  people  that 
we  can.  Our  recruiting  incentives  are  essential  to 
providing  foe  that  quality.  We  must  have  incentives  that 
keep  the  quality  in  the  Army  also  We've  got  a  declin¬ 
ing  manpower  pool  out  there  and  that  argues  for  main¬ 
taining  the  Army's  current  end  strength  without  trying 
to  grow  it. 

I  think  the  second  dimension  is  modernization  and 
sustaining  capabAty  Our  business  is  war  and  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  war  so  as  to  deter  it.  We  need  to  continue 
the  modernization  of  the  Army  because  modernization 
puts  the  best  equipment  with  the  good  soldiers  that  1 
spoke  of  eatker  And  it  leads  to  an  Army  that  is  readier 
than  before 

The  third  important  area  involves  capitalizing  on  tech- 
nology  to  improve  our  productivity,  to  free  soldiers  from 
mere  administrative  and  less  productive  tasks  so  we  can 
put  more  soldier*  into  combat  capabilities  We  need  to 
harvest  the  benefits  hom  the  producttvity  enhancing 
technology  that  I  mentioned  earlier 

At  the  same  time,  of  course..  were  doing  the  same 
with  the  Reserve  Components,  although  their  end- 
strength*  growing  We  need  to  continue  to  nurture  the 
izreng  S  of  our  Reserve  Components  with  mow  modem 
equipment  and  with  quality  people 

The  fourth  area  that » important  t»  acquisition  One 
needs  to  look  beyond  the  toes  of  the  shies  and  to  de 
fine  the  functional  areas  where  it  is  important  for  die 
Aimy  to  have  ideas  and  doctrine  and  equipment  de¬ 
velopments  Rather  than  ton  of  settle  on  the  five  top 
systems,  as  we  have  m  the  past,  we  have  now  focused 
on  the  five  key  battkfcetd  operational  capabthbes  that 
are  important  to  the  future  Of  the  Army 

The  tasi  two  areas  that  I  would  consider  important 
far  the  future  are  yxntness  and  operational  art.  Our  bus¬ 


iness.  of  course,  is  being  prepared  for  war  so  as  to  de¬ 
ter  it.  And  clearly,  the  Army  has  to  be  very 
“joint-oriented  "  If  we  go  to  war.  we  go  as  joint  forces 
And  it  is  imperative  that  we  work  towards  a  better 
coalescing  of  programs  and  resouice  commitments 
among  the  Services. 

The  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have  made.  1  think,  and 
I'm  sure  (Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff)  General  Charlies 
Gabriel  would  agree,  unprecedented  progress  with  the 
34  joint  initiatives  They  reifect  a  willingness  to  abide 
by  trust  between  the  Services. 

In  the  development  of  our  annual  budgets,  an  Air 
Force  general  sits  in  on  ait  of  the  Army  meetings  and 
vice  versa  so  that  there  is  total  trust.  There  ie>  no  secret 
that  is  kept  from  die  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other 
Services  do  the  same  thing.  Of  the  34  initiatives  so  far 
now.  about  a  third  of  them  ate  already  accomplished 
Great  process  has  been  made  on  the  others.  Ail  of  this 
is  going  to  lead  to  substantial  cos)  avoidance  for  both 
Services  and  they  have  led  and  ate  going  to  lead  to  a 
far  improved  operational  capability  on  the  battlefield  be¬ 
cause  procedures  now  are  much  better  understood  and 
agreed  on. 

Tied  with  the  joint  initiatives  that  I  think  are  so  im¬ 
portant  to  our  operational  capabilities  a  a  better  under¬ 
standing  wither  the  Army  officer  leadership  of  the 
operational  art 

Our  business  is  to  be  warrior  oriented,  as  $  tmfreat 
cd.  and  we  have  made  -some  important  progress  tn  de 
veiopmg  better  schooling  for  our  young  oifxers  There* 
a  two  year  course  for  some  seated  officers  at  Ft 
Leavenworth  We've  now  imputed  a  two-year  program 
at  Carl*!*  for  War  College  equivalent  officers  to  be¬ 
come  more  deeply  involved  in  the  operational  art  and 
fa  coothbul*  their  thinking  as  to  how  wv  might  revise 
our  Msfruction  l  personal  oversee  thee  asssgtimefsi* 
to  be  sure  that  they're  being  used  tn  operahenaf-type 
augment* 

We  just  had  a  corps  commanders  conference  here 
I  hold  an  annual  conference  wuh  them  and  an  annual 
conference  wdh  divisional  commander*  and  we  spent 
pail  of  that  conference  on  the  operitbonal  level  of  war 

(t  helped  me  under  stand  that  we  mvd  to  do  a  better 
jeo  of  developing  a  fundamental  awareness  of  the  eper 
aPo-nal  art  in  our  senior  feaAm  as  as  our  junior 
leaders 


AFJ  We  have  sat  in  on  the  covise  as  Ft  Leaven-  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  "zero  defects"  Army,  to  de¬ 
worth  That  was  a  reaJ  shot  of  red.  white,  and  blue  it  veiop  a  leadership  that  truly  does  mentor-  "footlocker 

is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  contributions  we  have  seen  counseling"  b  a  phrase  that  we  have  coined  to  describe 

in  30  some  years  to  come  out  of  the  Army  Combat  De-  that  I  want  to  develop  a  leadership  that  truly  ceres  about 
vetopmert  System  in  terms  of  getting  the  doctrine  ahead  soldiers  and  their  families,  and  that  makes  efforts  to  im- 

ot  the  power  curve  What  impressed  us  was  not  just  the  prove  their  lives  and  therefore  contributes  to  an  Army 

concept  of  the  operaf-onai  art.  but  that  it  in  fact  was  that  feels  better  about  itself, 

translated  down  to  the  level  of  those  officers  at  Leaven¬ 
worth  and  at  Carlisle  It  was  such  a  ery  fast  transfu-  That  Army,  therefore,  because  it  feels  better  about 
sion  of  that  new  doctrine,  that  new  concept  of  war.  It  itself,  because  of  an  inspired  leadership  that  sets  an  ex- 

was  really  inspiring  ceSent  example  personally  and  professional.  is  an 

Army  that  is  going  to  be  mote  ready  than  it  has  been 
Gen  Wickham:  The  final  point  that  I'd  leave  in  terms  in  the  past 
of  a  vision  comes  back  again  to  the  first  one  of  trying 

to  create  a  climate  in  the  Army  where  young  people  That  b  an  Army  that  can  be  great,  as  opposed  just 
can  grow  to  die  fulest  of  their  God -given  talents,  where  to  being  good  That  b  an  Army  that  will  deter  hostile 
young  people  can  make  mistakes  and  still  survive.  ties,  and  if  deterrence  fails,  tsgomg  to  acquit  itself  very 

weH  on  die  battlefield 
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Q.  The  purpose  of  our  requesting [an inlerdew  with  you. 
General,  ts  to  be  able  to  give  out  readers  a  picture  of 
the  readiness  of  the  Army  In  general,  bow  is  a  looking? 

A  I  have  looked  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  some  views  about  the  Army  You  have  seen 
in  your  over  20  years  or  so  with  Army  magazine  some 
enormous  changes  So,  you  have  observed  why  this 
is.  I  believe,  a  good  Army  one  that  is  getting  better 
it's  getting  better  lor  a  variety  of  reasons  that  include 
the  people  we're  getting.  ss&S  doctrine,  modernization, 
and  sustainment  One  of  the  areas  that  General  Charge 
Gabne!  fformer  Air  Force  Chief  o#  Staff )  believes  ts  his 
greatest  legacy  is  die  effort  we've  undertaken  in  the  way 
of  joint  cooperation  between  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  So.  there  are  very  good  things  that  can  be-  sard 
about  our  progress  in  the  past  three  to  four  years 

However,  were  only  about  30 percent  modernized, 
based  on  our  plans  So.  tve  have  a  way  yet  to  go  and 
hope  that  the  Congress,  tn  its  wisdom,  is  going  to  per 
nte  that  ccrnttnued  modernization  We  else  have  a  sub 
sm&ai  way  to  go  tn  budding  deployment  capacities 
with  strategic  airlift  and  scafift  U  it  a  jowl  dimension 
we  itdi  Have  to  work  out 

Q.  It  that  30  percent  by  design  or  what  you  have  been 
able  to  get?. 

A  So  As  you  know,  Jim,  .during  the  19?<k,  die  Army 
by  and  Urge  kved  off-the-shelf,  and  we  had  net  nega¬ 
tive  teal  growth  in  out  investment  accounts  That's  not 
ts«c*uw  the  Waders  vversm’t  anxious  to  provide  for.  new 
ideas  ami  new-  programs;  s'*  just  that  they  did  not  gei 
the  support  from  Congress,  it  was  only  in  dte  begin¬ 
ning  of  |%0  that  this  Administrabori  was  afcte tfc  gain 
subt&attttai  resource*  for  of  the  settles,  and  we  fee- 
<*an  a  growth  in  terms  of  metdernizr^on  . 

Our  modernization  in  the  Army  began  after  ?b*i  4 
the  other  services-  We  have-  «<sw  only  heided  abtur  1U) 
pe«se*».«l  the  planned  acqu^Ston  As  -an  uSuwatton. 
wy  have  «oty  about  30  percent  *4  the  Abraaw  tanks, 
Black  Hawks-,  and  Bradky*  cM  w«-«r*  planning  to  buy 
that  are  actuary  out  m  the  force  So  that  *  wk^  we 
speak  cf  Osar  nusdemkaban  bemg  30  percent  complete 

We  are  toodemuans  the  Army  across-the-board  -> 
the  Active  fiwt«  as  well  ns  tho  Reserve  Corspwente  - 
the  pasneipte  being  "tmi  to  fight.  first  to  be  equipped  “ 
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There  are  Guard  units  that  are  receiving  Abrams.  Brad¬ 
leys.  and  Apaches  ahead  of  active  units  because  “Cap- 
stoned''  units  are  first  to  fight,  arsf  thus  first  to  be 
equipped. 

W«  are  modernizing,  by  and  large,  the  heavier  side 
of  the  Army,  that  which  ts  oriented  towards  the  most 
sophisticated  combat  environment  that  we  may  face, 
fit  NATO  On  the  fighter  side  of  the  Army,  there  is  less 
modernization  taking  place  With  helicopters, 
however -the  Black  Hawks,  for  example— we  are 
modernizing  these.  So  the  bulk  of  this  modernization 
is  oriented  on  the  heavier  side  of  the  Army  and  that 
is  going  to  continue. 

Q  CotttttK&vg  the  two -the  Reserves  and  the  Active 
Army  -is  a  proportion  of  modemuatioo  about  trie  same 
for  both? 

A  1  wedd  wj  it  is  more  in  the  Active  Army  because 
of  forward  deployment  Forty- three  percent  of  the  Army 
b  overseas,  on  the  frontiers  of  freedom,  if  you  uni!,  in 
the  Ajfctnce  structure  Those  forces  may  be  invoked 
very  quickly  in  bostSttts  Therefore,  they  need  to 
receive  the  modern  equipment  first-in  the  pteposi- 
boned  vuppkes  dot  we  provide  overseas,  the  Rteposi- 
iioning  of  Operational  Materiel  Con%»«d  to  Unit  Sate 
(POWCUS)  Ti>e  p,s  division  vet*  of  equipment  we  «e 
to  station  tn  Europe  have  to  be  modem  The  war 
reserve*  we  are  portioning  forward  also  have  to  be  as 
modern  as  we  can  provide,  since  duty  would  r-trptsce 
the  modem  items  that  would  be  bsi  in  battle 

At  we  move  in  a  deletion  of  fifevg  those  division  sets 
soteii  modem  equipment,  we  are  denying  the  opfAttbi- 
mty  to  put  all  modem  equipment  in  the  Reserves  But 
we  do  have  *  plan  to  grt  all  Mis  into  the  Active  and 
Reserve  Componentt  sbqsture  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
Nafwrsly.  as  modem  equipment  fete*  into  she  derive 
structure,  thete  is  a  ripple  effect  as  equipment  * 
d*pi**d  -  S36GA3*.  dnpiac«4  by  Mb.  then  go  into  the 
Reserve  Components  So.  m  a  tang  way- to 

go  in  the  Reserves'  equipment  upgrade  We  are  ptob- 
tkty  in  she  neighborhood  of  1 1  h&on  dolus  short  of 
equipment  for  the  Reserve  CbrftpRSiWttts 

As  you  know,  the  PGMCUS  come*  on*  of.  the  ,% 
my-'s-hade.  -we  just  take  equipment  and  piP  2  there 
We  have  a  'long  way  to  go  to  'wal  w^h  ifw  equpmefil.-  - 

shortage  in  the  Total  Army,  but  we  are  working  he.*d  - 
ai  d  ' 

. . .  ..  * 


Q  How  well  are  the  Reserve  Components  interacting 
with  the  Active  Army  and  with  each  other? 

A.  It's  probably  better  than  it  has  ever  been .  You  have 
seen  tire  progress  in  the  quality  of  ioldsers  and  training 
throughout  the  Active  Army  The  Reserve  Components 
have  benefitted  from  that  also  The  quality  of  soldiers 
going  into  the  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  has  never  been 
higher,  and  retention  rates  have  never  been  higher  The 
overseas  training  has  expanded  substantially:  25.000 
to  30.000  Reservists  and  Guardsmen  are  going  over¬ 
seas  in  major  exercises.  Dunng  my  three  years  as  the 
commander  in  Korea.  I  saw  annually  the  improved 
quality  and  quantity  of  Reserve  Component  soldiers 
coming  into  exercises  over  there  They  were  better 
trained,  better  disciplined,  and  better  motivated  So.  I 
think  that  we  see.  from  the  nature  of  the  training  and 
the  quality  of  the  soldiers,  that  the  Reserve  Components 
have  improved  considerably 

The  equipment  they’ve  been  provided  -  modem 
equipment  as  well  as  that  displaced  from  the  active 
structure— has  improved  their  readiness  capabilities  sub¬ 
stantially  We  put  a  fair  amount  of  money  into  Simula 
tors,  both  in  the  Active  and  the  Reserve  Components, 
and  that  has  raised  the  level  of  readiness  The  Reserve 
Components  are  now  sending  battalions  to  the  National 
Training  Center,  and  they  have  performed  effectively 
out  there  We  re  shooting  for  something  on  the  order 
of  six  a  year  eventually  There  is  extraordinary  dedica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  these  soldiers  who  give  extra  time 
to  prepare  for  these  major  field  exercises,  far  beyond 
what  is  authorized  in  the  annual  training  and  the  month¬ 
ly  training 

There  are  also  some  things  that  contribute  to  readi¬ 
ness  and  to  improved  relations  with  our  allies  The 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  have  undertaker,  a  number 
of  overseas  training  exercises  In  one  of  them.  Blazing 
Trails,  they  built  roads  in  Central  America,  opening  up 
opportunities  for  improved  medical  and  commercial  ac 
cess  But  we  benefit  from  that  activity  by  training  We 
just  finished  another  road  building  ojreratson  in  Hon 
duras  Last  year,  we  started  one  in  Panama  that  con 
tinued  this  year 

Q  How  would  you  compare  the  Army  of  today  with, 
say.  ten  years  ago9 

A  It  is  a  good  Army.  Jim. and  it  is  getting  better  It  is 
the  best  Army  that  I  have  seen  in  over  36  yeats  of 
service,  and.  therefore,  tt  is  obviously  far  better  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago  It  is  better  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
We  have  improves  resourcing  We  are  now  in  the 


process  of  modernizing.  An  Abrams  tank,  for  example, 
is  far  better  than  its  predecessors  The  Bradley  ts  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Ml  13  The  Apache  and  the  Black  Hawk 
are  better  than  the  aircraft  that  they  are  replacing. 
Weapons  are  also  better. 

The  quality  of  training  has  improved  substantially 
The  simulators.  MILES  (Multiple  Integrated  Laser  En 
gage  men?  System)  equipment,  the  flight  simulators  that 
we  have  now.  all  have  led  to  improved  training  profi¬ 
ciency.  The  National  Training  Center  is  the  best  train¬ 
ing  facility  anywhere  in  the  world 

Doctrine  has  improved  AirLand  Battle  is  a  concept 
that  generates,  in  a  coherent  way.  requirements  for  or¬ 
ganization  and  requirements  for  equipment  There  is. 
what  w-e  call  now.  a  concept  based  requirement  sys¬ 
tem  that  flows  from  our  visualization  of  what  warfare 
would  be  in  the  battle— AirLand  Battle— joint  There 
is  a  coherence  to  it.  so  the  doctrinal  base  is  better 

The  quality  of  our  Noncommissioned  Office*  Corps 
and  the  officer  corps  is  better  You  will  recall  about  ten 
years  ago  we  lived  in  a  period  of  a  "zero-defects 
Army”  -  "Thou  shalt  not  make  any  mistakes,  or  you're 
going  to  read  about  it  tn  your  fitness  report  *  As  a  result, 
we  took  away  a  lot  of  responsibility  from  the  Noncom¬ 
missioned  Officer  Corps  Now  we've  given  that  back 
to  them,  and  they  are  better  trained  and  more  willing 
to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  training  and  leading 
soldiers  at  small- unit  levels  That  has  led.  I  think,  to  an 
improved  atmosphere  ui  the  Army 

Because  we  have  gotten  away  from  the  “aero  defects  ' 
mentality  to  a  point  where  leaders  are  now  willing  to 
let  mistakes  be  made  without  crucifying  people  soldiers 
can  grow  Now.  I’m  not  talking  about  making  mistakes 
where  laws  are  broken,  but  where  people  can  learn  horn 
mistakes  and  still  develop,  and  where  menlortng  can 
lake  place  A  climate  of  command  where  people  really 
can  be  all  they  can  be.  I  bekeve.  has  led  to  an  upbeat 
outlook  within  the  Army  that  may  not  have  existed  ten 
years  ago 

Of  course,  the  quality  of  soldiers  is  excellent,  you  just 
have  to  look  at  the  statistics  to  see  that  Six  years  ago. 
as  an  illustration.  50  percent  of  our  recruits  were  test 
category  IV.  now.  it's  less  than  5  percent  Currently, 
we  re  bringing  in  91  92  percent  high  school  diploma 
graduates  The  rates  of  itidiicipLne— AWOL.  deser 
bons.  drug  abuse,  crimes  against  property,  courts- 
martial —are  among  tire  lowest  in  the  Army's  history 
With  that  kind  of  human  quality,  with  this  upbeat  com¬ 
mand  climate  where  people  are  given  the  challenges 


ar.  i  the  opportunities  to  use  all  of  then  God  given  ta¬ 
lents  end  the  triaterials  that  Congress  has  given  us— 
modem  equipment,  solid  doctnne,  challenging 
missions  this  is  a  good  Army.  It's  far  better  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago 

Q  How  often  do  you  get  out  into  the  field?  As  often 
as  you  can.  I  expect 

A  As  often  as  I  can  About  30  percent  of  my  time  is 
spent  visiting  Army  forces,  ours  as  well  as  allied  forces 
to  establish  good  working  relationships  with  our  com¬ 
manders  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  commanders  of 
the  units  of  those  amues  in  the  alliances  that  we  share. 

Q  What  do  you  look  for  in  these  visits?  1  assume  there 
are  indicators  and  other  signs  that  can  tell  you  a  great 
deal  about  unit  readiness,  leadership,  and  what  soldiers 
are  thinking  about 

A  One  of  the  things  1  try  to  do  as  1  go  around  is  to 
bring  my  wife.  Ann.  to  look  at  family  programs  and 
what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  can  do— encouraging 
a  CTcss-fertfiza&on  of  ideas,  trying  to  be  helpful  on  family 
programs  1  try  to  talk  to  as  many  soldiers  and  young 
leaders  as  I  possibly  can  to  get  a  fee!  for  what  is  on  the* 
minds,  to  sense  the  nature  of  then  concerns  1  try  to 
visit  as  much  training  as  possible  m  the  Reserve  Com 
portents,  as  well  as  on  the  active  side,  to  get  a  sense 
as  to  the  quality  of  that  training,  and  I  do  the  same  thing 
with  allied  armies 

Q  What  initiatives  that  have  flourished  during  your  te 
nure  are  you  particularly  pleased  about  or  which  have 
gnen  you  particular  satafacion?  1  understand  that  many 
cf  these  initiatives  start  on  somebody  esse  s  watch  but 
they  have  to  come  to  fruition  someplace 

A  Every  Chief  of  etaft  builds  on  the  enormous  progress 
that  previous  Chiefs  started,  and  so  I  have  fried  to  do 
that  Shy  *  General  Edward  C  )  Meyer  started  a  num 
be/  of  important  initiatives  The  9th  Division,  for  exam 
pie.  is  a  test  bed  for  new  ideas  that  continues  to  flourish 
The  regimental  system,  the  COHORT  structure  and 
tlie  opportunities  where  cohesion  is  building  better 
units-  those  are  continuing  We're  tnto  battalion  CO 
HOitTs  now  and  the  results  of  the  COHORT  activity 
arc  very,  very  encouraging,  even  where  we  moved  the 
whole  battaaon's  families  overseas  and  then  back  again 
How  far  we  can  go  with  COHORT*  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  nonetheless  that  was  a  thing  that  General  Meyer 
started 

Some  of  the  modernization  programs  that  are 


flourishing  now  were  started  with  my  predecessors.  1 
have  tried  to  build  on  those  programs  that  predeces¬ 
sors  have  nurtured  Continuity  and  stability  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  bfe  of  any  organization. 

There  is  a  vision  for  the  Army,  and  part  of  the  vision 
is  to  continue  programs  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  our 
soldiers  and  the  quality  of  life  for  our  families.  I  think 
we've  made  major  progress  in  improving  family  Me>.  Fa¬ 
mily  medical  practice,  overseas  dependents  student 
travel,  space  available  dental  care,  programs  to  address 
drug,  spouse,  and  child  abuse,  counseling  for 
families— all  of  these  things  have  been  undertaken  to 
strengthen  family  life. 

The  second  dimension,  !  think,  is  to  build  a  more 
balanced  structure  in  the  Army  Clearly,  die  heavier  part 
of  die  Army  has  flourished  and  will  need  to  continue 
to  be  sustained,  but  we've  tried  to  build  in  the  lower- 
intensity  part  of  the  Army—  the  Rangers,  the  Special 
Operations  Forces,  the  light  divisions— far  more  capa¬ 
bility  for  rapid  deployment  than  we’ve  had  before  and 
to  give  mere  balance  so  that  we  can  be  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  tlie  National  Command  Authorities  and  the 
nature  of  the  threats  that  we  may  face  in  the  world  1 
think  we've  tned  to  build  a  better  balance  in  the  Army 
iriucture.  better  balance  in  terms  of  acquisition 

We've  tned  to  encourage  productivity-enhancing 
technology  so  that  we  can  replace  soldiers  with  more 
effective  machinery  I’m  not  sure  we've  done  as  well 
in  the  past  as  we  should  have  If  we  are  smart  enough, 
we  can  harvest  substantia!  savings  out  of  the  Mobile 
Subscriber  Equipment  (MSE)  We  may  be  able  to  take 
away  thousands  of  soldiers  horn  communications  tasks 
by  using  MSE.  several  thousand  soldiers  with  the  Com¬ 
bat  Feld  Feeding  System,  several  thousand  soldiers, 
hopefully,  with  the  Palletized  Loading  System  and  the 
Una  Level  Computer  System  These  are  illustrations  of 
how  productivity-enhancing  technology  may  enable  us 
to  get  better  balance  within  our  structure 

I  think  we've  tned,  also,  to  imptove  the  Tomtness.'' 
as  1  indicated  earlier -to  work  more  closely  with  our 
wster  services  so  that  we  can  capitalize  on  the  synergism 
that  comes  from  that  General  Gabriel  and  I  undertook 
a  roles  and  missions  study  several  years  ago  That  study 
lias  led  to  some  35  initiatives  now.  almost  80  percent 
of  which  have  already  been  implemented  The  others 
are  in  the  process  of  being  implemented  Several  of 
them  have  led  to  cost  avoidance  of  over  a  brlfcon  dol 
lars  between  our  services  A  number  of  initiatives  have 
ied  to  improved  doctrinal  procedures  for  working  more 
closely  on  the  battlefield  than  we  ever  have  ui  the  past 
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So  we've  worked  hard  ai  interoperability  and  jolntness 
with  our  aster  services  I  lie  Navy  is  nov  a  full  partner 
and  has  also  been  involved  in  logistics  over  tire  shore 
and  improved  xeaUt  capabilities  lor  the  Army 

Another  dimension  has  been  in  our  stewardship  of 
resources  There  has  been  a  lot  of  critic isi  i  over  made 
quate  stewardship  in  the  past  We  have  tried  to  make 
major  efforts  here  to  improve  our  process  of  acquiring 
equipment  I'here  is  far  mote  competition  than 
heretofore  About  four  ye  vs  ago  we  were  coin|>e;ing 
about  40  percent  of  our  acquisition  dollars,  now  we  re 
up  around  50  percent  Competition  does  reduce  the 
costs,  and  it  improves  the  qualm.,  of  the  gear  that  we 
acquire  There  is  a  hmit  to  how  much  we  can  compete 
of  course 

Stewardship  also  involves  better  care  of  people,  the 
capacity*  to  reach  ahead  and  bnny  forward  new  tech 
oology.  such  as  the  LHX  the  deep  strike  weapon  sys 
terns  that  the  Army  is  seeking  to  acquire,  improved 
modem  munitions  -  ail  of  those  things 

So.  if  I  could  su romance  I  think  we  isa'e  tried  to  build 
on  the  past  to  strengthen  the  progress  that  has  already 
been  made  in  the  Army,  arid  to  provide  more  oppor 
tunrty  for  the  Army  to  be  more  relevant  to  the  era  and 
the  threats  that  we  face 

Q  What  are  the  ina,w  areas  you  feel  need  the  most 
improvements  ' 

A  We  need  as  l  said  earht'.’  ?<•  continue  modems* 
non  We  are  only  30  percent  finished  And  we  need 
to  continue  w>  an  orderlv  cost  effective  way  with  the 
remainder  of  that  modvmuaeon 

A  second  area  wv  need  to  be  careful  about  concerns 
the  quality  of  our  soldiers  and  the  support  for  the  fanv 
ly  1  think  uy  are  getting  enough  support  today  but  it 
ts  fiagie  If  people  feel  that  there  rs  le<>  support  m  terms 
of  people  programs  pay  and  benefits .  thee  may  very 
well  begvt  to  vote  with  the  a  feet  ami  make  it  more 
ddrvidt  for  us  to  continue  recniJiny  and  retain  ng  quaky 
soldiers  So  l  tlimk  we  must  be  ever  mindful  of  those 
whom  we  serve.  to  be  sure  >»e  ne;i  their  needs,  and 
make  the  Army  a  very  attractive  productive  and 
challenging  place  to  work 

I  think  a  Hurd  area  tiiat  we  niusi  iv  <  areful  about  deals 
with  the  overall  issue  of  readme**  Tie  At  mv  task  is 
to  be  ready  for  wa?  v>  as  to  deter  it  headmen  is  our 
numbet  one  business  home  of  the  mythology  that  ex 
tsis  is  that  we  don't  hav«  any  wvutxrf*  any  more  in  the 
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Army,  and  we're  more  interested  in  managership 
That's  misguided  logic.  Whoever  heard  of  George 
Patton  in  1938?  We’ve  got  a  lot  of  those  warriors  in  the 
ranks  today  What  we  don't  need  are  the  headlines  for 
them  ro  be  prominent  Readiness  is  our  business.  De¬ 
veloping  warriors  is  our  business,  and  we  need  to  be 
very  sensitive  to  reductions  in  funding  drat  affect  our 
training  and  our  ability  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  read 
iness  in  our  training  activities,  such  as  those  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Training  Center,  and  our  overseas  exercises,  such 
as  REFORGER  and  TEAM  SPIRIT 

Q  What  effect,  if  any.  has  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holkngs  Act  had  on  modernisation  and  readiness? 

A.  The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  has  had  an  impact.  In 
1986.  we  had  to  absorb  roughly  a  two  billion  dollar- 
reduction  We  are  hopeful  that,  in  1987  and  beyond, 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  does  not  come  into  being  in 
terms  of  sequestering,  because  of  ihe  rather  arbitrary 
nature  of  the  sequestering  of  every  single  account  The 
reductions  m  1986  essentially  allowed  us  one-time 
authority,  it  permitted  the  President  to  exempt  person¬ 
nel  accounts  from  the  reduction  We  were  able  to  take 
the  two  billion  dollar  reduction  in  a  variety  of  other  ac¬ 
counts  it  did  reduce  our  frying  hours,  training  activities, 
and  some  military  construction  There  were  some 
reductions  in  support  of  personnel,  and  we  had  tc 
release  some  people  early.  So.  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  was  painful  m  1986 

Q  Cutbacks  are  scheduled  to  be  even  more  severe  m 
1987  if  tfte  Act  follow.-*  its  present  course .  How  drastic 
do  you  expect  these  to  be9 

A  It's  not  clear  ye?  because  we  don't  have  an  author* 
iKlon  or  an  appr-opnatesn b$ for  1987  We  have  to  se* 
what  comes  out  of  the  Congress  It's  conceivable  tt«a< 
the  authorized  and  appropriated  amounts  would  be 
within  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  threshold,  so  that  the 
law  need  not  take  effect 

Q  i  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  great  dea 
of  concern  about  the  Ad  in  the  field  There  are  all  sort! 
of  stones  about  what  a  horrible  thing  4  ts  going  to  hi 
and  soon,  and  that's  why  I  (eel  that  any  comments  feonc 
you  would  fee  most  Hdpiul 

A  Were  hopeful,  as  I  say.  that  the  Congress  tn  «t< 
deliberations  on  the  1987  budget  will  not  trigger  the  au 
tornatic  sequestering  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hoikngi 
Act 

Q  But  at  this  point.  I  suppose  all  you  can  really  do  is 
hope 
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A.  At  this  point  i  think  the  budget  figures  that  we  see 
coming  out  of  the  Congress  are  under  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act-level.  The  level  is  $144  biUion.  $10  bil¬ 
lion  below  the  point  where  sequestering  would  take 
place.  So  then,  you  see.  sequestration  should  not  take 
place. 

Q  At  this  point  then .  you  really  can't  project  what  the 
long-range  effects  will  be.  . 

A  It  would  rust  be  speculative.  We're  hopeful  that  it 
wiil  not  take  place. 

Q  The  President  has  been  quoted  as  saying  the  Army 
could  lose  as  much  as  a  division  if  the  Pentagon's  worst 
fears  about  the  cuts  are  realized.  Representative  Los 
Aspm  (D-Wis)  has  been  said  to  have  talked  about  giv¬ 
ing  up  two  Eight  divisions,  among  other  things.  Would 
you  comment,  piease? 

A  1  don't  think  Mr  Aspin  has  talked  about  the  type 
of  divisions  He's  talked  about  two  divisions,  conceiva¬ 
bly  and  the  reason  for  this  speculation  is  that,  if  seques¬ 
tration  takes  place  in  1987.  every  account  must  be  nit 
Sequestration  deals  with  outlay  money,  as  opposed  to 
budget  authority’  money  Outlay  money  is  very  itch  in 
the  personnel  accounts,  and  since  personnel  accounts, 
like  military  construction  and  procurement  accounts, 
must  be  hit  equally  in  the  sequestration,  we  might  find 
ourselves  with  substantial  reductions  m  personnel  ac¬ 
counts.  That's  how  you  then  get  into  structure  because, 
tf  you’re  going  to  take  down  substantial  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple.  you  eventually  have  to  take  down  structure  Cut 
that  es  aS  very  speculative  We  aw  hopeful  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  tn  its  final  authorization  and  appropriation  bids  wra 
avoid  the  defied  reduction  level 

Q  The  Army  »  still  heavily  committed  to  fielding  fight 
divisions? 

A  Yes 

Q  How  are  things  progressing? 

A  As  you  know.  Jim,  we  already  had  fighter  divisions 
in  the  Army —the  101st  and  the  82nd  -and  we  have 
toed  to  make  them  far  more  capable  in  terms  of 
weapons  improved  modernization,  and  strategic 
deployability  Part  of  the  Army  of  Excellence  design 
which  all  of  the  leadership  of  the  Army  agreed  to  and 
which  ts  bed  in  with  Airland  Battle  —ts  to  give  the  corps 
commanders  greater  flexibility  to  influence  action  at  the 
operational  levels  So  some  of  the  reductions  in  size  in 
our  divisions  have  led  to  improved  capabilities  at  the 


corps  level,  and  that's  why  now  the  divisions  are  far 
more  deployable  as  units.  Thai's  part  of  it 

We've  also  tried  to  restructure  some  of  our  other  di¬ 
visions.  such  as  the  7th  and  the  25th.  to  make  them 
far  more  strategically  deployable.  Depending  upon  the 
theater  to  which  they  go.  they  may  need  some  augmen¬ 
tation.  We  have  built  that  kind  of  augmentation  at  the 
corps  level  -  improved  artillery.  TOW  light  antitank  bat¬ 
talions.  improved  mobility  capabilities— those  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be.  or  already  are.  resident  in  corps  units. 

The  10th  Mountain  Division  and  the  6th  Division  in 
Alaska  are  additions  to  the  structure.  The  29th  Division, 
a  National  Guard  division.  »  basically  an  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  existing  separate  units  into  a  fight  division.  What 
we  have  tried  to  do  with  both  the  10th  Division  and  6th 
Division  is  to  build  additional  balance— both  of  those 
divisions  have  Reserve  Components'  roundout 
capabilities— and  additional  combat  capabilities  for  de¬ 
terrence  and  low-  to  mid-intensity  operations  Of  course 
those  divisions,  with  adequate  support  capability,  can 
be  used  in  mid-  to  high -intensity  conflicts  should  the 
need  arse  And  the  purpose  of  fielding  those  divisions 
ts  to  capitalize  on  the  productivity-enhancing  activities 
that  we  started  a  few  years  ago  As  you  save  personnel 
spaces  through  technology,  then  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  put  those  sawings  into  greater  combat  capabilities. 

We‘v<  tried  to  improve  combat  capabilities  But  we 
Have  also  made  major  progress  sn  dealing  with  the  com¬ 
bat  support  ami  combat  service  support  shortfalls  that 
historically  have  troubled  the  planners  and  unified  com¬ 
manders  We  do  have  shortfalls  there  in  people.  In 
units,  and  equipment,  but  we  have  done  a  number  of 
things  to  deal  with  the  problem  We  have  bought  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  ciment  Program  Objective  Memorandum, 
investing  over  six  hundred  milfcoo  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  in  dealing  with  the  shortages  We  have  im¬ 
proved  our  identification  of  skills  and  manning  levels 
of  people  to  go  into  the  shortfalls  of  units  We  have  im¬ 
proved  the  host  nations  support  t  apabrkties  and  are  buy¬ 
ing  equipment  for  the  host  nations  support  units 

We  have  also  gone  into  the  requirements  for  units 
Many  of  the  requirements  for  combat  service  support 
haw  been  historically  tied  to  World  War  II  documenta¬ 
tion  We  have  challenged  all  of  those  allocation  rules, 
a  corps  gets  two  of  these  and  four  of  those,  that  kind 
of  thing,  to  determine  whether  they  really  need  that 
many,  given  the  modem  equipment  that  ts  available 
now  We  have  found,  from  this  very  thorough  exami 
nation  of  every  TOE,  savings  upwards  of  30.000  or 
more  people  and  that  has  reduced  requirements  So. 


through  our  productivity  enhancements'  efforts  and  our 
Logistics  Unit  Productivity  Studies  that  we  have 
undertaken— the  examination  of  allocation  rules  and 
modem  equipment  that  use  are  beginning  to  procure— I 
think  we  have  done  a  considerable  amount  to  deal  with 
the  combat  service  support  a»*d  combat  support 
shortfall. 

Q.  What  are  your  comments  about  some  of  the  ath¬ 
eism  the  fight  division-coRrept  h&s  received? 

A  Well,  I  thin  <  some  of  the  criticism  is  probably  orient¬ 
ed  toward  the  feeing  that  we  haven't  done  enough  to 
deal  with  the  combat  service  support  shortfalls,  and  I 
think  we  have.  Some  of  the  oibcism  of  the  light  divi¬ 
sions  derives  from  a  feeling  that  we  need  to  continue 
to  emphasize  the  heavier  structure  more  end  more  1 
think  we  have  made  adequate  progress  with  heavy 
structure,  and  we  continue  to  do  that. 

Some  of  the  crrtictsm  of  the  bght  forces  comes  bom 
an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  low-  to  mid-intensity 
environment  in  which  we  are  more  bkefy  to  find  our¬ 
selves  I  don't  believe  it  is  adequately  responsive  to  the 
the  National  Command  Authorities  for  the  Army,  in  a 
crisis  period,  to  take  three  weeks  to  move  one  of  our 
<itvi**©ns  any  place  in  the  world  I  think  we  need  to  be 
more  responsive— it  will  take  a  week  to  move  a  light 
division— and  to  build  some  capabtky  there  for  a  tough- 
fighting  unit 

What  we  have  done  with  our  kght  divisions  and  the 
design  of  them  is  keep  them  very  lean  and  combat- 
capable  The  tooth-to  tad  ratio  is  twice  that  of  a  stan¬ 
dard  infantry  division  They  have  artillery,  long-range 
artillery-  155s  are  there— and  they  have  nine  infantry 
battalions,  6ke  standard  divisions  They  have  enough 
air  and  ground  mobility  to  move  a  thud  of  then  combat 
forces  at  one  time  They  are  tough  units  They  do  con 
tain  sustaining  capab&ies.  but  tke  every  other  division 
they  need  resupply  So  what  we’ve  tned  to  do  ts  budd 
a  fettle  stronger  capability  and  far  more  depfoyabsky  for 
the  tow-  to  mid-intensity  environment 

I  guett  a  bureaucracy  does  not  accept  new  ideas 
readily  The  high  tech,  bght  division  that  General  Mey 
er  started  —  the  9th  Division— and  the  Army  Develop 
merit  and  Employment  Agency  (AD£A)  were  not 
accepted  entirely  and  still  aren't  throughout  parts  of  the 
Army  New  ideas  take  time  to  be  accepted  widely  One 
has  to  have  vision  m  any  bureaucracy  or  organization 
to  accomplish  what  the  leadership  tries  to  do  (Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army)  Jack  Marsh  has  been  extraordinarily 
hdpfuJ  tn  sustaining  these  kinds  of  visions  for  die  Army 


to  icach  ahead  and  try  to  build  some  broadly-based 
rM-vnentum 

Q.  One  of  the  uiucisms  of  the  light  division  is  that  it 
does  not  have  a  dearly  defined  mission.  Would  you 
comment  on  that? 

A.  Weil !  think  the  mission  is  clearly  defined.  Light  di¬ 
visions  are  designed  to  function  in  the  low-  to  mid- 
intensity  environment,  to  get  to  crisis  areas  rapidly, 
either  to  deter  hostilities  or  to  influence  them  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  They  arc  designed  to  work  hand-in-glove  with 
heavier  forces.  USAREUR  came  forward  with  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  light  divisions;  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  their  overall  requirements  for  forces  have  asked  for 
six  light  divisions;  so  there  is  a  requirement  for  them 
They  can  function  in  the  high-intensity  area  with  corps 
reinforcement  As  you  know,  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
Central  Europe  that  is  forested,  that  is  wetland,  that  is 
urban  sprawl  with  substantial  obstacles  Light  forces, 
with  some  augmentation  and  additional  antitank 
capabilities— TOW  light  antitank  units,  which  are  al¬ 
ready  resident  in  the  Army  today— and  with  some  ad¬ 
ditional  artillery  can  function  As  an  illustration  of 
that— probably  the  most  compelling  illustration— in 
TEAM  SPIRIT  this  past  year,  the  25th  Division,  a  light 
division,  went  to  the  exercise  and  took  a  TOW  light  an 
blank  bwflafeon  out  of  the  Guard  t!  took  several  Reserve 
Component  units,  including  a  USAR  battalion,  and 
picked  up  two  Korean  regiments  It  amalgamated  that 
force  and  functioned  very  effectively  as  a  combat  unit 
in  the  exercise,  which  *  the  largest  maneuver  sn  the  Free 
World 

This  i&ustrate*  that  the  fcghr  dwtuons.  with  proper  aug¬ 
mentation.  can  capitalize  on  the  reinforcement 
capatxi&es  that  are  available  to  us  And  they  can  free 
up  heavier  forces  for  stoke  operations  by  eaptfaiihog  on 
the  restrictive  terrain  m  which  strike  forces  ought  have 
tome  difficulty  maneuvering 

Q  Some  members  of  Congress,  such  as  Senatni  Carl 
Levin  of  Michigan,  have  spoken  out  strongly  tn  favor 
of  raising  the  nuclear  threshold  by  giving  more  empha¬ 
sis  to  our  conventional  capabilities  Do  you  see  any 
promising  trends  tn  this  drrecPon? 

A  1  wish  I  saw  a  suhstanoaJ  trend  Jim  The  sh;ue  of 
.  the  defense  dollar  that  has  gone  to  the  Army  over  the 
past  ten  years  hasn’t  changed  too  mucS i  If  w\e  are  seri¬ 
ous  about  raising  the  nuclear  threshold.  I  think  we  have 
to  continue  improving  c>\<  conventional  capacities,  in¬ 
cluding  modern  equipment  (t  also  includes  the  deep 
strike  capabtlftes  that  will  come  with  the  modern  mu- 


rations  we  are  trying  to  acquire  that  will  ervxble  us  to 
stria  second'  and  third-echelon  forces  be'ore  they  ever 
arrive  at  the  forward  line  of  battle  So  there  havs  been 
a  number  of  initiatives  in  Confess  tr  improve  die  fund 
ing  level  of  conventional  forces,  a;  J  we  aoplaud  all  of 
that. 

Q  This  year's  Army  theme  is  “Values.-  What  part  does 
this  theme  play  in  enabbnrj  the  Army  to  perform  its 
mission? 

A.  The  Secretary  of  the  Amy.  with  considerable  vision, 
has  instituted  the  annual  themes  to  focus  the  Army  in 
a  particular  direction  and  *o  institutionalize  progress. 
There’s  a  synergism  from  all  of  these  themes,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Spirit  of  Victory,  then  Fitness.  Excellence. 
z.'i  the  Year  of  die  Family,  which  led  to  the  Commu¬ 
nity  and  Family  Support  Centers  There  are  a  number 
of  legislative  initiatives,  overseas  dependent  student 
travel  and  family  medical  practice,  is  a  result  The  Year 
of  Leadership  was  to  enrich  the  performance,  training, 
and  the  commitment  of  leaders  throughout  the  Army 

Now  we  have  the  Year  of  Values,  a  theme  which  ties 
into  the  human  dimension  of  the  Army  and  the  under 
pinning  of  our  soldiers  and  their  families,  the  basic 
values  that  have  made  our  society  great  These  are 
histone  values  in  support  of  freedom  The  theme  also 
improves  their  competence,  courage,  commitment,  and 
candor,  the  "four  Cs."  an  illustration  of  basic  human 
values  that  lead  to  better  soldiers  and  better  readiness 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Values  theme  ts  to  Wad  to 
an  unproved  Army  that  is  readier 

Q  Ha*  the  Values  theme  been  perceived  the  way  you 
would  (die  tt  to  be  perceived*  The  term  ts  quite  gener¬ 
al.  and  what  es  a  value  to  one  per  son  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  thing  to  someone  else 

A  The  idea  of  values  is  probably  abstract  to  some  sold 
ifrrt  but  when  we've  gone  out  and  done  surveys  on  how 
the  soldiers  feel  about  the  values  of  freedom ,  commit 
ment.  duty,  courage,  competence,  or  technical  dulls, 
for  example  were  amazed  at  the  high  order  of  accep 
ience  of  the*  values,  both  at  the  soldier  level,  the  tumor 
and  the  senior  leader -level  So  it  te&s  us  there  **  a  sokl 
bate  of  values  m  the  Army  It  s  very  reassuring 

Why.  then,  emphasize  the  theme,  "the  Year  of 
Values?- 1  dunk  that  we  can  strengthen  values  and  get 
soldiers  to  think  more  deeply  about  how  they  can  be 
come  more  competent  and  how  being  more  competent 
leads  to  readier  units  why  a  commitment  *0  enrich  thee 
undemanding  of  personal  integrity  leads  to  better 


leadership,  to  families  that  are  closer  and  who  stay 
together  better;  and  why  nurturing  a  sense  of  commit¬ 
ment  leads  to  an  Army  that  is  stronger  than  it  might 
othetwise  be.  So  that's  what  we're  after  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  has  gone  around  and  has  talked  to  every 
division  about  the  theme  of  Values  And  as  I've  gone 
around.  I've  tried  to  talk  to  thousands  of  soldiers  in 
rpoups  of  200. 300.  and  400  about  the  theme  .if  Values 
and  how  important  it  is  to  improving  the  Army  that  we 
have  today. 

Q  How  has  the  Army's  new  campaign  against 
smoking  been  received? 

A.  The  campaign  against  tobacco  use  in  the  Army  is 
derivative  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  directive  that 
has  been  published  h's  ai  designed  to  improve  the  well¬ 
being  and  fitness  of  ‘he  armed  forces  Clearly,  soldiers 
and  families  who  are  ftee  of  tobacco  usage  are  more 
capable  of  futt&ng  the  missions  that  are  asked  of  us  and 
ate  probably  going  to  stay  healthier  than  might  other¬ 
wise  be  the  case  So.  that's  what  were  trying  to  do 
through  education,  trying  to  help  people  make  intelli¬ 
gent  choices  about  the  use  of  tobacco  and  trying  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  lights  of  those  who  smoke  and  tire  rights  of 
those  wfio  don't  There  are  certain  areas  where  we  don't 
want  smoking  to  be  m  evidence,  such  as  in  the  schools, 
child  development  centers,  conference  rooms,  aircraft, 
and  conveyances  But  many  of  these  prohibitions  on 
smoking  in  certain  public  places  go  back  many  years, 
so  there's  no  change  there 

Q  Are  you  offering  any  incentives,  or  ts  it  a  volunteer 
program  bawd  more  on  pctsuauoo  than  coercion? 

A  It’s  more  of  an  educational  program  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  think  mtetbgentty  about  tlw  use  of  tobacco —trying 
to  discourage  people  from  its  use  and  to  provide  op 
portuiutie*  for  assistance  to  break  the  habrf  So  e  s  large¬ 
ly  tied  into  an  educational  situation 

Q  Do  you  expect  the  provisions  of  the  new  Military 
Retirement  Reform  Act  to  have  any  significant  effect  on 
enlistment  and  retention  rates* 

A  It's  too  early  to  teU  dim.  because  everyone  m  the 
force  now  ts  "grandfathered."  and  young  people  com 
mg  into  die  service  really  do  not  indie  ate  retirement  as 
beuig  very  liigh  in  tlieii  priorities  for  towing  the  service 

Q  At  what  pomt  m  the*  careers  does  Out  become  a 
retention  factor* 

A  Probably  not  until  tlie*  fast  or  second  reeultslmenl 
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will  it  become  a  very  high-priority  item.  So  it's  hard  to 
tefi  right  now.  There  are  models  that  suggest  there  will 
be  some  reduction  in  retention  and  enlistment,  but  we 
just  have  to  see.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  legislation 
is  to  encourage  people  to  stay  m  the  service  longer,  and 
I  think  that  is  a  beneficial  incentive  because  the  longer 
we  can  keep  people  the  longer  we  can  capital  on  the 
experience  and  training  that  we  have  embedded  ft  still 
preserves  a  20-year  retirement  option,  which  is  healthy 
for  the  Noncommissioned  Officers  Corps  A  noncom¬ 
missioned  officer  who  retired  at  20  years  under  the  old 
retirement  plan  stJ  had  to  work  anyway.  Under  the  new 
arrangement  they  don't  have  to  work  also;  they  have 
to  work  harder,  because  the  retirement  will  be  less.  But 
still  the  option  is  there  which  I  think  leads  to  some 
healthy  turnover,  although  we  have  now  provided  in¬ 
centives  for  people  to  try  to  stay  longer  rather  than  to 
leave  early. 

Q  Has  the  improved  economy  had  any  effect  on 
recruiting? 

A  We  have  broken  the  relationship  that  tended  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  prut  between  the  unemployment  rate  and  en¬ 
listment  rate  Even  though  the  unemployment  rate  has 
gone  down  for  the  past  several  years,  the  propensity 
to  en&si  in  the  Army  has  increased  and  we  continue  to 
bring  m  90  percent  high  school  cbploma  graduates  We 
finished  this  recruiting  year  two  months  early,  and  what 
we're  doing  now  is  recruiting  people  for  the  delayed- 
entry  program,  they  wvti  come  in  after  the  1st  of  Qc 
tofcer  So.  I  think  the  improved  economy  has  not  had 
an  appreciable  effect  yet  on  our  bunging  tn  quaky 
recruits 

Q  Studies  show  that  the  pool  of  eligible  recruits  in  the 
18  to  24-year  old  range  will  be  2  5  rniken  tower  by 
198?  and  four  million  lower  by  1995  In  view  of  these 
figures,  do  you  feel  that  the  Army  can  maintain  dewed 
quantitative  and  quakabve  lewis  by  recruiting? 

A  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  18  and  19  year 
old  group,  which  affects  all  of  the  services,  that's  not 
only  true  in  the  United  States  but  elsewhere  m  the 
world  This  has  forced  us  to  focus  more  on  the  20-  and 
21-yea?-oid  groups  on  which  we  had  not  focused  «g 
nificantiy  in  the  past  It  also  suggests  that  keeping  the 
Army  at  a  fixed  end  strength-level— the  active  strength 
has  been  fixed  now  for  the  past  five  years— has  ena 
bled  us  to  concentrate  on  quaky  with  the  available  man¬ 
power  pool  that  is  there  That's  one  of  the  reasons  w« 
chose  five  years  ago  to  keep  the  active  Army  small  so 
that  we  could  concentrate  on  quaky,  both  in  modern 
equipment  and  people 


The  manpower  pool  picks  up  again  in  the  mid-1990s; 
it  begins  to  grow-  in  size  So  we're  taking  of  a  temporary 
period  here,  where  we  need  to  be  very  cautious  about 
how  we  recruit  and  the  nature  of  our  advertising  and 
the  educational  incentives  that  Congress  has  provided 
for  us:  the  Army  College  Fund,  the  new  G1  BiQ.  the 
VEAP  program.  Those  have  been  very  valuable  to  en¬ 
courage  quaky  young  people  to  come  into  the  Army. 

Q  What  is  the  chief  reason  that  young  people  join  the 
service? 

A.  I  think  there  are  probably  two  main  reasons  why 
young  people  choose  to  come  into  the  service.  One  of 
them  is  the  challenge  of  the  military,  some  particular 
skiS  that  they  hope  to  develop  or  the  chaBenge  that 
comes  horn  adventure— something  new  1  think  the 
phrase  "Be  afi  you  can  be."  a  wonderful  recruiting 
phrase,  appeals  to  people  of  any  age.  It  appeals  to 
young  people  because  of  the  opportunity  to  make  full 
use  of  their  God-given  talents  And  so  that  is  an  ap¬ 
pealing  thing.  I  think  there  is  a  second  element  that  has 
been  at  work  in  society  in  the  past  four  or  five  years, 
and  that  is  there  has  been  a  renewed  sense  of  patriotism 
and  love  of  country  that  has  attracted  people  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  This  is  a  proud  place  to  be:  it  is  a  good  place  to 
go  and  serve,  and  w«  don't  have  the  problems  that  we 
had  in  the  mid-1970s  I  remember  when  1  got  out  of 
Waiter  Reed  Hospital  after  being  severely  wounded  fit 
Vietnam  tn  1968  t  was  in  Grand  Central  Station  tn  uni¬ 
form  with  a  cane,  and  a  well  dressed  women  came  up 
and  sprt  on  me  and  called  rue  the  foulest  names  you 
can  imagine 

Well,  those  day*  are  gone,  and  1  think  we  see  new 
that  the  Army  is  an  attractive  place  for  young  people 
to  serve,  a  good  place  for  young  sons  and  daughters 
to  be  And  that  has  led  to  more  people  coming  m.  more 
people  being  receptive  to  our  recruiters  We've  also  got 
a  very  effective  recruiting  force  The  U  S  Army  Recruit¬ 
ing  Command  t$  a  professional  organization  that  knows 
how  to  do  the  job  of  encouraging  people  and  making 
contacts  that  bring  in  recruits 

Q  How  are  the  Army's  new  young  officers  looking? 

A  The  quaky  of  officers  is  better  than  it’s  been  in  die 
past  The  ngor  of  the  academic  world  continues  to  im¬ 
prove.  both  in  the  ROTC  and  at  the  Military  Academy 
The  mikary  educational  program*  we  have  provided 
have  led  to  tourer  ttattung  than  ever  before  The  Com 
bared  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS3J  course 


that  we  now  have  instituted.  is.  fm  told.  a  sort  of  Ranger 
school  in  the  classroom.  We  have  doubled  the  Ranger 
school  output  as  an  illustration  of  mote  training  for 
younger  officers  So.  I  think  that  we're  not  only  improv¬ 
ing  them  in  their  professional  skitts  through  our  train 
ing.  but  we  are  capitalizing  on  higher  quality  people 
coming  in  in  the  first  place. 

We've  got  more  ROTC  scholarships  than  we've  ever 
had  before,  and  we  have  tougher  ROTC  training.  I've 
seen  this  training  in  the  past  few  years  and.  S  nr._s!  say. 
this  year  i  am  very  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  that 
I  see  among  these  ROTC  cadets  for  the  training  they 
are  undergoing. 

Q  The  retention  of  young  officers— captains  and 
lieutenants— has  been  a  problem  at  times  in  the  past 
How  wett  is  the  Army  doing  in  this  regard  right  now? 

A  I  think  the  retention  level  is  good,  but  that's  not  to 
say  it  couldn't  be  better  We  have  regular  officers  who 
leave  the  service  to  do  other  things,  die  attraction  of 
greener  pastures  is  always  there  But  we  do  have,  on 
the  ROTC  side,  a  number  of  officers  who  would  bke 
to  stay  on  active  duty  that  we  can’t  keep  by  virtue  of 
the  DOPMA  limitations  So  I  would  say  the  picture  is 
mixed  I  would  Edte  to  see  a  higher  retention  level  than 
we  ha^e.  particularly  among  our  regular  officers. 

Q  The  Chief  of  Staffs  mandate -"if  that  ts  the  word— 
is  quite  broad  when  he  takes  office,  the  interpretation 
often  reflecting  such  things  as  his  personality,  leader¬ 
ship  style  philosophies  of  Me  and  priorities,  among 
other  things  How  do  you  view  your  role*  When  you 
became  Chief  of  Staff,  what  did  you  hope  to  ac¬ 
complish? 

A  As  I  mentioned  carter,  the  Chief  of  Staff  builds  on 
the  momentum  of  the  organization  he  inherits  and  the 
good  ideas  of  his  predecessors,  and  I've  tried  to  do  that 
A  good  steward,  a  uniformed  steward,  abo  buMs  a  very 
strong  relationship  with  hri  Secretary  !of  the  Army}.  and 
I've  tried  to  do  that  Jack  Marsh  and  I  are  very  close 
personally;  we  think  alike  on  many  subjects,  and  we 
d<scu«  virtually  everything  together  I've  «ried  to  estab 
fbh  a  very  close  wcstking  relationship  there  I  thank  the 
uniformed  steward  needs  to  provide  a  sense  of  direc¬ 
tum  for  the  Army  that  goes  beyond  just  inheriting  the 
momentum  of  the  part  And  that  sente  of  direction,  in 
pari,  ts  a  function  of  the  era  tn  which  the  Chief  finds 
himself 

General  Meyer  spoke  m  his  Whut  Paper  of  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  1980s  1  thank  that  what  we  have  tried  so 


do  on  my  watch  is  to  provide  the  vision  for  the  late 
1960s  and  early  19906  in  terms  of  a  more  balanced 
capability  in  the  Army:  an  Army  that  is  stronger  in  terms 
of  its  commitment  to  people,  including  families;  an 
Army  that  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  its  professional  art 
through  better  training  and  doctrinal  development— 
the  operational  art.  the  historical  perspectives  that  give 
us  the  capability  to  capitalize  on  lessons:  and.  3  think, 
an  Army  that  is  far  more  committed  to  the  joint  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  complex  missions  that  we  inherit 

Abo.  and  I  guess  this  is  a  personal  thing,  my  nature 
as  an  individual  is  one  of  openness.  It  is  one  of  caring 
leadership  that  involves  mentoring  and  the  giving  of  ex¬ 
perience.  It  abo  allows  people  to  make  mistakes  so  that 
they  can  grow  and  capitalize  on  att  of  their  God -given 
talents.  When  1  talc  (o  oil  of  tire  battalion  and  brigade 
commanders  when  they  assemble  for  the  two-week 
course  at  Fort  Leavenworth  each  month,  I  ask  every 
commander  to  sit  down  with  his  officers  every  three 
months,  tel  diem  about  the  good  things  he  sees,  and 
about  tl*e  areas  in  which  he  thinks  they  can  improve. 
I  want  the  commander  to  turn  his  officers  on.  then  give 
them  of  his  experience,  and  share  some  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  pitfaSs  that  he  has  avoided  or  fatten 
into,  so  that  they  can  <pow  That  turns  young  people  on. 

1  think  if  we  have  commanders  who  mentor  Ike  that, 
then  we  have  leadership  that  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears 
to  hear  because  you  are  going  to  be  thinking  about 
taking  care  of  people  That’s  waly  what  we  can  do  to 
peacetime  build  more  solid  capkbtkties  in  our  subor¬ 
dinate  leaders  That's  our  most  important  legacy  What 
I’ve  tried  to  do  to  the  Army  to  the  past  three  years,  too. 
is  to  improve  the  climate  of  command  throughout  the 
Army  to  reaSy  capitalize  as  best  we  can  on  that  phrase. 
“Be  aS  you  can  be,”  to  let  the  Army  be  afl  that  H  can 
be.  rather  than  to  stradjacket  it  with  an  atmosphere  c! 
(ear  and  jeopardy  that  inhibits  progress  But  that's  my 
nature  and  I  think  every  Chief  of  Staff  wiS  have  his  own 
unique  sfyfe  of  leadership,  and  that  has  just  been  mine 
To  the  extent  that  a  has  been  helpful  to  the  Army,  then 
I  think  the  Army  has  been  enriched 

I  d  fust  bke  to  leave  one  last  thought 

This  is  a  good  Army,  and  it's  getting  better  ft  is  not 
a  great  Army,  but  what  can  make  the  Army  great  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  quality  of  leadership  and  the  enrichment  of 
value*  That’s  what  we  are  all  about  to  move  the  Army 
towards  a  period  of  greatness  The  Army  undertakes 
extraordinary  missions;  43  percent  of  the  Army  is  over¬ 
seas  and  a  toi>  of  sacrifices  are  being  made  by  people 
who  roan  the  frontiers  off  freedom,  by  people  who  spend 


3  lot  of  time  away  from  their  (amities  on  exercises  and 
deployed  motions.  It  is  an  Aitny  that  is  tremendously 
dedicated:  the  uniformed  members,  the  tiviltin  mem¬ 
bers  that  support  us  in  many  unsung  ways,  and  also 
the  famiies  who  share  in  die  sense  of  sacrifice  and  the 
sense  of  support.  One  only  sees  that  in  bold  teSef,  prob¬ 
ably.  after  tragedies— the  tragedy  of  the  Gander  crash, 
the  Iocs  ol  LTC  Arthur  Nicholson— to  see  the  strength 


of  the  famifces  shine  forth.  The  families  do  share,  and 
they  do  provide  a  sold  source  of  strength  in  the  Army. 
So.  it  is  a  good  Army  and  getting  better.  We  have  a 
way  to  go  in  terms  of  our  modernization,  and  we  have 
a  way  to  go  in  terms  of  enriching  the  quality  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Army.  A  part  of  our  vision,  as  I  indi¬ 
cated,  is  to  make  this  into  a  <peat  Army. 
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